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PREFACE. 


I  oonpLETE  in  this  volume  the  vork  which  has  absorbed  such  leisure  as 
oould  be  spared  from  manj  and  onerous  duties  during  the  lost  twelve 
year^  My  object  has  been  to  furnish  English  readers  with  a  com- 
panion, partly  historic  and  partly  expository,  to  the  wholo  o£  the  ]New 
Testament.  By  attention  to  the  minutest  details  of  the  original,  by 
availing  myself  to  the  best  of  tny  power  of  the  results  of  modem 
criticism,  by  trying  to  oonceutrato  upon  the  writings  of  tlie  Apostlea 
and  Evangelists  such  light  as  may  be  derived  from  Jewish,  Pagan,  or 
Christian  sources,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  my  ordination  vow  and 
to  show  diligence  in  such  studies  as  help  to  tbe  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  "Life  of  Christ"  was  Intended  mainly  as  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Gospels.  It  was  written  in  such  a  form  as  should 
reproduce  whatover  I  had  been  able  to  learn  from  the  close  examination 
of  every  word  which  they  contain,  and  should  at  the  same  time  set 
forth  the  living  reality  of  the  scenes  recorded.  In  the  "  Life  of  St 
Paul"  I  wished  to  incorporate  the  details  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles 
with  such  biographical  incidents  as  can  be  derived  from  the  Epistles  of 
at  Fanl ;  and  to  take  the  reader  through  the  Epistles  themselves  in  a 
way  which  might  enable  him,  with  keener  interest,  to  judge  of  their 
)«parate  purpose  and  peculiarities  by  grasping  the  drcumstances  under 
which  each  of  them  was  written.  The  present  volumes  are  an  attempt 
to  set  forth,  in  their  distinctive  eharacteristica,  the  work  and  tlie 
writings  of  SL  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Jude^  St.  John,  and  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  my  effort  has  been  in  any  degree 
suoceasfnl,  the  reader  should  carry  away  from  these  pages  some  con- 
ception of  tlie  varieties  of  religious  thought  which  prevailed  in  the 
■cboc^  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Alexandria,  and  also  of  those  phases  of 
theology  which  are  represented  by  the  writings  of  the  two  greatest  ut 
the  twelve  Apostlea. 
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In  canying  out  this  design  I  have  gone,  almost  verse  by  verse, 
through  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  Bevelation  of  St  John — explaining  tLeir  special  difficulties,  and 
developing  their  general  characteristica  Among  many  Christians 
there  is  a  singular  ignorance  of  &e  Books  of  Scripture  as  a  whole. 
With  a  wide  knovledge  of  partionlar  texts,  there  is  a  strange  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  bearings  ci  each  separata  Gospel  and  Epistle.  I 
have  hoped  that  by  considering  each  book  in  connexion  with  all  that  we 
can  learn  of  its  author,  and  of  the  circumstances  tmder  which  it  was 
written,  I  might  perhaps  contribute  to  the  intelligent  study  of  Hoi; 
Writ.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  old  motto,  Bonva  textnarwt 
boiwa  theologtu ;  but  he  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  "  texts,"  and 
who  has  never  studied  them,  first  with  their  context,  then  as  farming 
fragments  of  entire  books,  and  lastly  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  of 
Scripture,  incurs  the  risk  of  turning  theology  into  an  erroneous  and 
artificial  system.  It  is  thus  that  the  Bible  has  been  misinterpreted  by 
substituting  words  for  things ;  by  making  the  dead  letter  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  murder  the  living  spirit ;  and  by  reading  into  Scripture  a 
multitude  of  meanings  which  it  was  never  inteuded  to  express.  Words, 
like  ^e  chameleon,  change  their  colour  with  their  surroundings.  The 
very  same  word  may  in  different  ages  involve  almost  opposite  connota- 
tions. The  vague  and  differing  notions  attached  to  the  same  term 
have  been  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  theological  bitterness,  and  of  the 
internecine  opposition  of  contending  secta  The  abuse  of  sacred 
phrases  has  been  the  cause,  in  age  after  age,  of  incredible  misery  and 
mischiel  Texts  have  been  pei-verted  to  sharpen  the  sword  of  the 
tyrant  and  to  strengthen  the  rod  of  the  oppressor — to  kindle  the  &got 
of  the  Inquisitor  and  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  the  slave.  The  terrible 
wrongs  which  have  been  infiicted  upon  mankind  in  their  name  have 
been  due  exclusively  to  their  isolation  and  perversion.  The  remedy  for 
these  desdiy  evils  would  have  been  found  in  the  due  study  and  compre- 
hension of  Scsipture  as  a  whole.  The  Bible  does  not  all  lie  at  a  dead 
level  of  homogeneity  and  uniformity.  It  is  a  progressive  revelation. 
Its  many-coloured  wisdom  was  mode  known  "  fragmentarily  and  multi- 
fariously " — in  many  parts  and  in  many  manners. 

In  the  endeavour  to  give  a  clearer  conception  of  &e  books  here 
considei'ed  I  have  followed  such  different  methods  as  each  particular 
passage   seemed   to  require.      I   have  sometimes  fumisbed   a   very 
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claw  and  literal  kanalatioii;  Bometimes  a  free  pantphnue;  some- 
timea  a  rapid  abetract;  sometiues  a  running  oommentar^.  Avoidiug 
all  parade  ol  learned  referencee,  I  have  thoaght  that  the  reader 
would  generally  prefer  the  brief  expregsion  of  a  definite  opinion 
to  the  rmtemtion  of  Toany  bewildering  theories.  Neither  in  this, 
nor  in  the  previoua  volumes,  have  I  wilfully  or  consciously  avoided 
a  single  difficulty.  A  passing  sentence  often  ezpresses  a  conolusion 
whicli  has  only  been  formed  after  the  study  of  long  and  tedious 
monographa.  In  the  foot-notes  especially  I  have  compressed  into 
the  smallest  possible  space  what  seemed  to  be  most  immediately 
Tslnable  for  the  illustration  of  particular  words  or  allosions.  In  tlie 
duHce  of  readings  I  have  exercised  an  independent  judgment.  If  my 
choice  coincides  in  most  instancee  with  that  of  the  Bevisers  of  the 
New  Testament,  this  has  only  arisen  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  same  principles  as  they  yiere.  This  volume,  like  the 
"  Life  of  Christ "  and  the  "  life  of  St,  Paul,"  was  written  before  Uie 
readings  adopted  by  the  Beviseis  were  known,  and  without  the  assis- 
Ivice  which  I  shonld  otherwise  have  derived  from  their  invaluable 
labooiB.'* 

The  purpose  which  I  have  had  in  view  has  been,  I  trust,  in  itself  a 
worthy  one,  however  mwsii  I  may  have  failed  in  its  execution.  A 
Uving  writer  of  eminence  has  spoken  of  his  works  in  terms  which,  in 
very  humble  measure,  I  would  fain  apply  to  my  own.  "  I  have  made," 
said  Cardinal  Newman — in  a  speech  delivered  in  1879 — "many  mis- 
takes. I  have  noUiing  of  that  high  perfection  which  belongs  to  the 
writings  of  the  saints,  namely,  that  error  cannot  be  found  in  them. 
Bat  what  I  trust  I  may  claim  throughout  all  I  have  written  is  this — an 
honeat  intention  ;  an  absence  of  personal  ends ;  a  temper  of  obedience ; 
a  willingness  to  be  corrected ;  a  dread  of  error ;  a  desire  to  serve  the 
Holy  Church;  and"  (though  this  is  perhaps  more  than  I  have  any 
li^t  to  say)  "through  the  Divine  mercy  a  fair  measure  of  success." 

F.  W.   FABRAE. 
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THE 

Eakly  Days  of  Christianity. 

THE      WORLD. 
CHAPTER  I. 

KOKAL  COHDITION   OV  THB  WOBLD. 

**  Qaem  Tocot  dirnm  popDlna  msntu 

Impert  rabiuF  prece  qua  fntigent 

Virginea  sanctea  minoa  andinitoin 

Oarmina  Vsstam  7" 

— HoH.  Od.  I.  ii.  26. 
"  "SotM  netas  agitiir  pejoraque  mecula  ferri 
Tempoiibua,  quornra  reeleri  non  invenit  ign 
Nomen,  et  %  naSa  poeuit  natura  metallo." 

— JuY.  Sat.  liii.  28—30. 
"  From  Hmniniiu  to  AnKuetui  the  Bom&n  dty  itandt  m  the  liTing'  miEtren  of  n 
dead  wawii,  and  from  Anj^iatiis  to  TbeodosiuB  the  mittrsH  beoomei  at  lifeless  aa  her 
Nbjecta." — Feiemui'b  £ub]/i,  ii.  330. 

Tbb  epocli  which  witnessed  the  early  growth  of  GhriBtianity  wbh  an 
epoch  of  which  the  horror  and  the  degradation  have  rarely  been 
eqtuJIed,  and  perhaps  never  exceeded,  in  the  aiinala  of  mankind.  Were 
we  to  form  our  sole  estimate  of  it  from  the  lurid  picture  of  iis  wicked- 
nen,  which  St.  Paul  in  more  than  one  pas.sage  has  painted  with  a  few 
powerful  strokes,  we  might  suppose  that  we  were  judging  it  fi-om  too 
lofty  ft  Bt&ndpoint.  We  might  be  accused  of  thi-owing  too  dark  a 
shadow  upon  the  crimes  of  Paganism,  when  we  set  it  sa  a  foil 
to  the  lustre  of  an  ideal  holiness.  But  even  if  St  Paul  had 
ncTer  paused  amid  his  sacred  reasonings  to  affix  his  terrible  brand 
upon  Uie  pride  of  Heathenism,  there'  would  still  have  been  abundant 
proob  of  the  abnormal  wickedness  which  accompanied  the  decadence 
of  ancient  dTilisation.  They  are  stamped  upon  its  coinage,  cut  on  ita 
genu,  painted  upon  its  diamber-walls,  sown  broadcast  over  the  pages  of 
its  poets,  satiriata,  and  historians.     "  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I 
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judge  thee,  tkou  wicked  servaut  I"  Ib  there  any  age  which  Btands  so 
instantly  condemned  by  the  bare  mention  of  ita  rulers  as  that  which 
recalls  the  successive  names  of  Tiberius,  Gaiufi,  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba, 
Otlio,  and  Vitelliua,  and  which  after  a  brief  gleam  of  better  examples 
under  Vespasiim  and  Titus,  sank  at  last  under  the  hideous  tyranny  of- 
a  Domitian  1  Is  there  any  age  of  which  the  evil  choracteriBtics  force 
themseivee  so  inatantaneously  upon  the  mind  as  that  of  which  we 
mainly  leam  the  history  and  moral  condition  from  the  relics  of  Pompeii 
and  Herciilaneum,  the  satires  of  Fersius  and  Juvenal,  the  epigrams  of 
Martial,  and  the  tenible  records  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion 
Cassius  t  And  yet  even  beneath  this  lowest  <leep,  there  is  a  lower  deep ; 
for  not  even  on  their  dark  pages  are  the  depths  of  Satan  ao  shamelessly 
laid  bare  to  human  gaze  as  they  are  in  the  sordid  fictions  of  Petronius 
and  of  Apuleius.  But  to  dwell  upon  the  crimes  and  the  retributive 
misery  of  that  period  is  happily  not  my  duty.  I  need  but  make  a 
passing  allusion  to  its  enormous  wealth  ;  its  unbounded  self-indulgence; 
its  coarse  and  tasteless  luxury ;  ita  greedy  avarice ;  its  sense  of  in- 
security and  terror ; '  ita  apathy,  debauchery,  and  cruelty  ;  *  its  hopeless 
fatalism  ; '  its  imapeakable  Budness  and  weariness ;  *  its  strange  extra- 
vagances alike  of  infidelity  and  of  superstition.' 

At  the  lowest  extreme  of  the  social  scale  were  millions  of  slaves, 
without  family,  without  religion,  without  possessions,  who  had  no 
recognised  riglite,  and  towards  whom  none  had  any  recognised  duties, 
passing  normally  from  a  childhood  of  degradation  to  a  manhood  of 
hardship,  and  an  old  age  of  unpitied  neglect.'  Only  a  little  abovo  the 
slaves  stood  the  lower  classes,  who  formed  the  vast  majority  of  the 
freebom  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire.     They  were,  for  the  most 

>  2  Cor.  ttL  10;  " Intarciderat  wrU*  hamuMe  cammereiiim  vi  dwHU,"  Tm.  jlnn. 

"      ""  .-„...      —      «..  reimu-lMbla 


cn«T«.t  u 
.le  homioi  ph 


paauge  of  Flinv  ("At  Hercule  homioi  plurima  «x  homins  male,  ■ont,"  H.Ii.  vii.  1). 

»  Mart  Ep.  a.  Ofi  ;  Juv.  vL  491. 

■  Lacu,  PhuTt.  i.  TO,  81 ;  Suet.  Tib.  69  ;  IW).  Aaric  42  ;  Ann.  iii.  18,  iv.  26  ;  "  Sed 
mihi  hneo  «t  t*lia  andienti  in  inoarto  indioium  eat,  fatone  re«  mortnlium  et  nMeuttate 
immutnbili  ut  forte  volTsntur,"  Ann.  ri.  22  ;  Flin.  H.y.iLT;  3en.  Dt  Bentf.  iv.  7. 

*  Tadtiu,  with  all  hii  resouroei,  findi  it  difficult  to  ytij  hii  luiguage  in  deKribing  w 


ali^  of   Bunenbitioa.      See  DiJUiDger,    OtBtiU  and  Jrw,   u.  179;   I>6 
FreHenid,  Tmii  Premieri  midet,  ii.  1—60,  etc. 

•  Some  of  ttae  loci  dattki  on  Ronutu  ilaverr  an  :  Cte.  Be  Sep.  ilv.  2!l ;  Juv.  tI.  210, 
I.  183,  liT.  16-24 ;  Sen.  Ep.  -17  ;  Dt  Iri.  iii.  35,  40 ;  ife  Clen.  18 ;  Contron.  v.33;  De 
Kit.  Btni.  17 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxiiii.  11 ;  Plut  CaU),  21.  Vediui  Pollio  and  the  iMnptoji 
[Plin.  if.  X.  it  23).  In  the  ilebate  on  the  nmrder  of  Pedaniu.  Seciinilui  (T»o.  Ann. 
xir.  42—45)  maaj  eminent  Knaton  openly  lulTonted  the  bnital  law  that  when  a  maater 
waa  niunlereil,  his  ehives,  often  to  the  number  of  fauach'edi,  nhould  be  isut  to  death. 
Then  f.icta,  and  many  othen,  will  bo  fouad  coUpcted  in  Wnllau.  Zv  I'hclaiffit  dam 
VAtiUqviti;  Fricllander,  Silfngack.  Bami ;  Becker,  OoUu,  E.  T.  199-225  ;  Dl^llineer, 
Judtnth.  u.  lleidcnUi.  ix  1,  g  2.  It  is  reckoned  that  io  the  Empire  there  cannot  hare 
been   fewer  than   GO.OOO.OOO  alavea   (Le  Maiatre,   Jhi  Papc,    I.    283>.     They  were  to 

'"  ■"    '""  ided  acoopling  to  tbeir  natioiulitiei  (Tao.  Ann,  iii.  53),  and  ereiy 

a  iwtential  enemy  {Hen.  En.  xlviL ). 
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part,  b^igors  and  idlers,  familUr  with  the  fprossest  radignities  of  an 
unscrnpuIouB  dependence.  Despising  a  life  of  honest  industry,  they 
Ksfeed  only  for  bread  and  the  games  of  the  cii'cns,  and  were  ready  W 
support  any  Government,  even  the  moat  despotic,  if  it  would  supply 
these  needs.  They  ajwnt  their  mominga  in  lounging  about  the  Forum, 
or  in  dancing  attendance  at  the  levies  of  patrons,  for  a  shai'e  in  whose 
Ittrgeaiies  they  daily  struggled.'  They  spent  their  afternoons  and  evenings 
in  gossiping  at  the  Public  Baths,  iu  listlessly  enjoying  the  polluted 
plays  of  the  theatre,  or  looking  with  fierce  thrills  of  delighted  horror 
at  the  bloody  sports  of  the  aren^  At  night  they  ci-ept  up  to  their 
miserable  gturets  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  storeya  of  the  huge  iiunfne — 
the  lodging  houses  of  Some — into  which,  as  into  the  low  lodging- 
honaes  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  London,  there  drifted  all  that  was 
inaat  wret^^ed  and  most  vile.*  Their  life,  as  it  is  described  for  us 
by  thdr  contemporwries,  was  largely  made  up  of  squalor,  misery,  and 
vioa 

Immeasurably  removed  from  these  needy  and  greedy  freemen,  and 
liviiig  chiefly  amid  crowds  of  corrupted  and  obsequious  slaves,  stood  the 
omatantty  diminishing  throng  of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble.'  Every 
^  in  ita  decline  has  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  selfish  luxury  side  by 
nde  with  abject  poverty  ;  of — 


bnt  nowhere,  and  at  no  period,  were  these  contrasts  so  stArtling  as  th^ 
were  in  Imperial  Rome.  There  a  whole  population  might  be  trembling 
leat  they  should  be  starved  by  the  delay  of  an  Alexandrian  corn-ship, 
while  the  upper  classes  were  squandering  a  fortune  at  a  single  banquet,' 
drinking  out  of  myrrhine  and  jewelled  vases  worth  hundreds  of  pounds,' 
and  feasting  on  the  brains  of  peacocks  and  the  tongues  of  nightingales.' 
As  A  oonseqaence,  disease  was  rife,  men  were  short-lived,  and   even 

)  Snet.  Jfer.  IS  ;  Wart.  It.  S,  riii.  ISO  ;  Jut.  i.  100,  128,  iii.  269,  ato. 

>  Jqv.  SoL  iii.  60—65  ;  AtbetL  L  17,  §  36  :  Tso.  Ann.  xr.  44,  "  quo  oaoeta  uodique 
tmam  ut  pudenda  conauunt ; "  TitniT,  ii.  8 ;  Snat.  Ser.  38.  There  were  44,000 
wWoc  in  Boat  to  onl;  1,780  domia  (Becker,  OaUtu,  K  T.,  p.  232). 

'  Among  the  1.300,000  inhabiUuU  of  Ancient  Rome,  even  in  Cioero'i  time,  thare 
wn  ■cunlr  2.000  proprieton  (Cic.  J>e  Of,  iL  21). 

•  Sm  T^  Ann.  iii.  55.  400,000  wemtticBa  (Jav.  iL  19).  Taking  the  itandanl  of 
VOjOOO  •estcKu  to  b«  In  the  Auguitan  age  £1,080  IwMch  ii  a  little  below  the  ealculatloD 
of  Hnltoeh),  thii  would  be  £4.320.  80,000,000  reatercea  iSen.  £p.  icr.  ;  Sen.  ad.  Htle. 
91  I>  Um  dayi  of  Tiberiua  tbree  muUeti  had  wild  for  SO  000  aegterces  (Suet.  Tib.  34>. 
KnA  in  the  daja  of  Fumpej  Bomani  bad  adopted  the  dlaguiting  practice  of  preparing 
to  a  dinner  In  taking  an  smetii).  VitelUoi  aei  on  the  table  at  one  banquet  2,000  fishw 
aad  T.OOO  Idrib,  and  in  ]«•  than  eight  monthi  ipent  in  feaiti  a  lum  that  Mould  now 
a«i>iDit  to  •ererml  millions. 

•PUn.  a.  If.  viiL4B,  i       "  " 


<  •'PaTteaUlainri>e,''Sea.£p.cx. ;  Flin.  B.  N.  ii.  18,  32,  x.  51,  7Z.  Fetron.SS; 
/■*.  ri.  X-95,  T.  92-100 ;  MbctcS..  Sat.  iii.  12, 13  :  Sen.  Bp.  luiii.  21 ;  Mart.  Ep. 
Uk.  9 ;  lAmpridiu,  Sttuiab.  20 ;  Saet.  Viltl}.  13.  On  the  luxury  at  the  age  jo  geoei-al. 
Me  Sen.  Dt  Brfr.  YiL  12 ;  Ep.  xcv. 
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women  became  liable  to  gout'  Over  &  large  imrt  of  Italy  mOGt  of  the 
freebom  population  had  to  content  thoniaRlvRs,  even  in  winter,  with  » 
tanic,  and  tlie  luxury  of  the  to;^  was  reserved  only,  by  way  of  honour, 
to  the  coqiso.'  Yet  at  this  very  time  the  dress  of  Eonian  laJies  dis- 
played an  unheard-of  splendour.  The  eider  Pliny  tells  us  that  lia 
himself  saw  Lollia  Pauliija  dressed  for  a  beti-othal  feast  in  a  robe  entirely 
oovei-ed  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  which  had  cost  forty  million  sestcixica,' 
and  which  was  known  to  be  less  costly  than  some  of  her  other  dresses.* 
Gluttony,  caprice,  extravagance,  ostentation,  impurity,  rioted  in  the 
heart  of  a  society  which  knew  of  no  other  means  by  which  to  break 
the  monotony  of  ita  weariness,  or  alleviate  tlie  anguish  of  its  despair. 

"On  that  hard  Pairan  world  disftiist 

And  secret  losthinR  foil ; 
Dppp  weariness  and  auled  luat 

Made  humun  lifo  n  hell. 
Xq  hiB  coo!  hall,  with  haggard  eyes. 

The  Roman  nohle  lay; 
He  drovo  abroad  in  f uriom  gaiaa 

AloDff  tha  Appisn  Way ; 
Ho  mado  a  (oast,  dranlt  Beree  and  fast. 
And  crowned  his  hair  with  flowers — 
No  paaior  n&r  no  qiiiuker  p;i»t 

Tho  impraclieablo  ho  lira." 

At  the  summit  of  the  whole  decaying  system — necessary,  yet 
detested— elevated  indefinitely  above  the  very  highest,  yet  living  in 
dread  of  the  very  lowest,  oppi-assing  a  population  which  he  terrified, 
and  terrified  by  the  jwpulation  which  he  oppressed' — was  an  Emperor, 
raised  to  the  divinest  pinnacle  of  autocracy,  yet  con.scious  that  his  life 
hung  upon  a  thread ;" — an  Emperor  who,  in  the  terrible  phrase  of 
Gibbon,  was  at  once  a  priest,  an  atheist,  and  a  god.' 

The  general  condition  of  society  was  such  aa  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  tlie  existence  of  these  elements.  The  Romans  had  entored 
on  a  stage  of  fatal  degeneracy  from  the  first  day  of  their  close  inter- 
course with  Greece.'  Greece  learnt  from  Kome  her  cold-blooded 
cruelty ;  Kome  learnt  from  Greece  her  voluptuoiw  eorniption.     Eamily 

■  Sen.  Ep.  lev.  15 — SO.    At  irercnUneam  maoj  of  the  roUa  diaooTend  were  oooker; 

»  Jov.  i.  171 ;  Mart.  ii.  58,  8. 
«  W32,000. 

•  Pliny,  H.  JT.  iz.  36,  GO.  He  aliui  mw  Agrippina  in  a,  robe  of  gold  tiuu«,  id. 
mriii.  19. 


"  Cuelnm  decretnm."  IW  Ann.  i  73 ;  "  Di*  aeqiu  poleataa  Caeaaru,"  Jot. 
.._     _  -.    .   <j«-  7.  .■>„.>...  y  mie  potat  tditrai,  poiH  old  ntDi  Ci 

,'~ .  Avg.  69  ;  Co/tu  33  ;  Tm.  23  Damit.  13). 
Lu^n,  TiL  456;  Phi[D,_£<9.  ad  Qaiamjauiin ;  Dion  Can.  liiii.  S,  30 ;  Hartwl,  jNUtim  ,- 


rt.  Pantg.  74—5,  "  Civlta*  DihU  felioitati  aoae  potai  Mlitrai,  poiH  nlai  nt  Di  Oieurnn 
■-•— "    (Cf.  Suet  .^W.  88  ;   r.i.  13,  68 ;  ./i^,  E" .-■-■.■.-"—"-."-    -  .~. 


Tot.  Apol.  33,  34 ;  Boiuier,  La  Ed.  Bomaine,  i.  122-208. 

'  The  degeDsncj  ia  apnuall;  traoeable  in  their  literature  from  the  daja  of  rbutiu 
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life  among  the  Romana  had  once  beea  a  sacred  thing,  and  for  520  years 
divorce  bad  been  imknown  among  them.'  Under  the  Empire  marri^^ 
had  corae  to  be  regarded  with  disfavour  and  disdaia'  Women,  as 
Seneca  says,  married  in  order  to  be  divorced,  and  were  divorced  in  ordrar 
to  many ;  and  noble  Roman  matrons  counted  the  years  not  by  the 
Oonsuls,  but  by  their  discarded  or  discarding  husbands,* 

To  have  a  family  was  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  because  the  childless 
were  courted  with  ejitraordinaty  assiduity  by  crowds  of  fortune-hunters.* 
When  there  were  children  in  a  family,  their  education  was  left  to  be 
begun  under  the  tutelage  of  those  slave;;  who  were  otherwise  the  most 
decrepit  and  useless,'  and  was  carried  on,  with  results  too  fatally 
obnous,  by  supple,  accomplished,  and  abandoned  Greeklinga*  But, 
indeed,  no  ^stem  of  education  could  have  eradicated  the  influence  ot 
tlio  domestic  circle.  No  care'  could  have  prevented  the  sons  and 
ilsughters  of  a  wealthy  family  from  catching  the  t^nta^on  of  the 
vices  of  which  they  saw  in  their  parents  a  constant  and  unblushing 
example.* 

Literature  and  art  were  infected  with  the  prevalent  degradation. 
Poetry  sank  in  great  measure  into  exaggerated  satire,  hollow  declama- 
tion, or  frivolous  epigrams.  Art  was  partly  corrupted  by  the  fondness 
for  glare,  ezpensireness,  and  size,'  and  partly  sank  into  miserable 
triviality,  or  immoral  prettinesses,'°  such  as  those  which  decorated  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  in  the  fin^t  century,  and  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs  in  the 
eighteenth.  Greek  statues  of  the  days  of  Phidias  were  ruthlessly 
d«!C^itat«d,  that  their  heads  might  be  replaced  by  iJie  scowling  or  imbe- 
cite  features  of  a  Qaius  or  a  Claudius.  Nero,  professing  to  be  a  con- 
noisBur,  thou^t  that  he  improved  the  Alexander  of  Lysimachus  by 
gilding  it  from  head  to  foot  Eloquence,  deprived  of  every  iegitimate 
aim,  and  used  almo«t  solely  for  purposes  of  insincere  display,  was 
tempted  to  supply  the  lack  of  genuine  fire  by  sonorous  euphony  and 

>  TIm  fint  Bointii  recorded  to  hAva  divoreed  hi*  wife  wu  Sp.  Oarriliu  Ron, 
ac  234  (TNonjn.  iL  25  ;  Aul.  GeU.  iviL  21). 

'  Hot.  (kL  iii.  6, 17.  "Bu«qne  in  hoa  aevc  quae  relit  tue  paieni,"  Or.  Ifux.  15. 
Haue  the  Lex  Papu  Pop|w«,  the  Jui  triom  lUwronmi,  ale  Suet.  Oct.  94  ;  Aul.  GelL 
1.  (L    See  CbMinpegDJ,  La  Chan,  i  25B,  teq. 

*  "Hon  ocnuiUiim  numsro  led  muitorum  nnnoi  waot  oompatan^"  Ban.  De  Bmef. 
JiL  IS;  "BeimiliDm  jmm  Totmn  ent,  et  quui  matrimoiiii  fruotni,  Tert.  Apol.  o; 
"Cvrampen  et  eormmpi  BBculum  TiicatiiT,''Tae.  0<mi  .19.     Comp.  Suet.  Cidig.Si. 

*  Tae.  Oerm-Vi;  Ann.  xiii.  62;  Plin.  H.  S.  xiv.  pnxroi;  Sen.  ad  Man.  Coatol.  19  ; 
PGa.  Ew.  iv.  16  ;  Jnv.  SaL  lii.  114,  iq. 

*  Pint.  Dt  Lib.  Sdae. 

•  JsT.  viL  lar,  219. 
'  Jdv.  Sat.  xiv. 

•  Jot.  Sat.  iIt.  ixiaiin:  Tao.  DeOrat.  28,  20;  Qninct.  L  2;  Sen.  Dt  /ni,  U.  22; 

•  It  «>■  tlie  age  of  CdIobu  (Flin.  B.  If.  ixiiv.  7 ;  Mart  Sp.  1.  71,  vUl.  14  j  Stat. 
Sft..  L  1.  etc). 

■  'r-wn-t^  Cic.  AU.  IT.  16;  Plio.  air.  S7.  See  OkampagiiT,  La  Cliart,  iv. 
138,«l>(>nfentaTitniT.  vli.a;  PivperLii.6;  Flm.  ff.  jr.  xiv.  2^  aad  ixxr.  10 (the 
piintar  Arelliui,  etc.). 
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theatrical  Eiffectation.  A  tnuaing  in  rhetoric  xraa  nov  trnderstood  to  be 
a  training  in  the  art  of  emphasia  and  verbiage,  which  was  rarely  used  for 
any  loftier  purpose  than  to  make  ^cophancy  plausible,  or  to  embellish 
sophistry  with  speciousnesa.'  The  Drama,  even  in  Horace's  days,  had 
degenei-ated  into  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  scenic  splendour  or  inge- 
nious machinery.  Dignity,  wit,  pathos,  were  no  lonqer  expected  on  the 
stage,  for  the  dramatist  was  eclipsed  by  the  swordsman  or  the  rope- 
dancer.'  The  aijtora  who  absorbed  the  greatest  part  of  popidar  favour 
wera  pantomimists,  whose  insolent  prosperity  was  generally  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  infamy  of  their  character.^  And  while  the  shameless- 
ness  of  the  theatre  corrupted  the  purity  of  all  classes  from  the  eariiest 
a^,'  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  were  made  hard  as  the  nether  millstone 
with  brutal  insensibility,  by  the  fury  of  the  circus,  the  atrocities  of  tJie 
amphiUteatre,  and  the  cruel  orgies  of  the  games.'  Augustus,  in  the 
document  annexed  to  his  will,  mentioned  that  he  had  exhibited  8,000 
gladiators  and  3,510  wild  beasts.  Tbe  old  warlike  spirit  of  the  Komans 
was  dead  among  the  gilded  youth  of  families  in  which  distinction  of  any 
kind  was  certain  to  bring  down  upon  its  most  prominent  membera  the 
murderous  suspicion  of  irresponsible  despots.  The  spirit  which  had 
once  led  the  Domitii  and  the  Fabii  "to  drink  delight  of  battle  wilJi 
their  peers "  on  the  plains  of  Gaul  and  in  tbe  forests  of  Germany,  wa? 
now  satiated  by  gazing  on  criminab  fighting  iai  dear  life  with  bears  and 
tigers,  or  upon  bands  of  gladiators  who  hacked  each  other  to  pieces  on 
tlie  encrimsoned  sand.*  The  languid  enervation  of  the  delicate  and  dis- 
solute aristocrat  could  only  be  amused  by  magnificence  and  stimulated 
by  groBsness  or  by  blood.'  Thus  the  gracious  illusions  by  which  true 
Art  has  ever  aimed  at  purging  the  passions  of  terror  and  pity,  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  realism  of  tragedies  ignobly  horrible,  and  comedies 
intolerably  base.     Two  phrases  sum  up  the  charact«risticB  of  Bom&n 

1  Tm.  Dial.  36-41;  Ann.  it.  71 ;  Sen.  Sp.tivi.i2;  Fetron.  Salwr.  L  ;  Dion 
Ou«.Iix.  SO. 

'  Juv.  lis.  230 ;  Saet.  Nero,  11 ;  Oalb.  6. 

1  Mueller  (Tm.  Ann.  xL  4,  361 1  Puii  (Jnv.  tL  S7,  tu.  S8)  ;  Aliturai  (Jul  ViL  3) ; 
Pjiadea  (Zoum.  i.  6) ;  Bathylloi  (Dion  Cass.  Ur.  17  ;  Tm.  Ann.  i  M). 

'  Isidoi.  xviii.  39. 

*  "Urn  homicidu  mat,"  3an.  Sp.  Tij.  2 ;  "Nihil  »t  nobis  ,  .  ■  ana  iniuiil  circi, 
cum  impudicitin  tlieatri,  cnm  ttroaitnte  Kraniie,  enm  vxnitaM  xftti,"  lert.  Apot.  36. 
Cioaro  inclined  to  the  prohibition  of  games  which  imperilled  lilo  (De  Ltgg.  ii  16),  and 
Seneoa  {I.e.)  eipmscd  hii  oompunionate  disspproTiJ,  and  earned  the  falsehood  and 
sophism  of  tbe  plea  that  after  all,  tbe  sufferers  were  011I7  crimmals.  Yet  iu  the  dajs  of 
Claudios  the  number  of  those  thus  butchered  was  so  great  that  the  statue  of  Augustus 
bad  to  be  raored  tliat  tt  might  not  conitantly  be  covered  with  a  T(41  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  13, 
who  in  the  same  chapter  mentions  a  lion  that  bad  been  trained  to  devour  men!.  In 
Chiudius'i  ibnm  wn-fight  we  are  told  that  tbe  incredible  number  of  19,000  men  fought 
each  other  (Tnc.  Ann.  lii,  56).  Titus,  tbe  "darling  of  the  human  nwe,"  in  one  da^ 
brought  into  the  theatre  B.OOO  wild  beasts  (Suet  TU.  7),  and  butchered  tbon-ands  of 
JeW!>  in  the  gamcB  at  Berytui.  In  Tmjan's  games  (Dion  Cnn.  Ii^-iii.  V<)  11,000  animali 
and  10,000  men  litul  to  fight. 

■  Suet.  Claxid.  14,  21,  34 ;  JVtr.  I'i ;  VnUg.  3Q  :  Tac  ..Ina.  ziii.  49  :  Flin.  Fanm.  33. 

r  Tac  Ann,  iv.  32. 
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civilisatioD  ia  the  days  of  the  Empire — heartless  cruelty,  and  unfathom- 
able corruption.' 

If  there  had  been  a  refuge  anywhere  for  the  sentiments  of  outraged 
virtue  and  outraged  humanity,  we  might  have  hoped  to  find  it  in  the 
Senate,  the  members  of  wbich  were  heira  of  so  many  noble  and  austere 
tntditiona  But— even  in  the  da.ys  of  Tiberius — the  Senate,  as  Tacitus 
teDs  us,  had  rashed  headlong  into  the  most  servile  flattery,'  and  this 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  its  members  had  not  been  tainted  by 
the  ptcvaleot  deterioration.  It  was  before  the  once  grave  and  pure- 
minded  Senators  of  Rome — the  greatness  of  whose  state  was  founded  on 
the  sanctity  of  family  relationships — that  the  Censor  Metellus  had  de- 
clared in  A.V.Q.  602,  without  one  dissentient  murmur,  that  marriage 
oonld  only  be  regarded  as  an  intolerable  necessity.'  Before  that  same 
Senate,  at  aji  earlier  period,  a  leading  Consular  had  not  scrupled  U} 
assert  that  there  was  scarcely  one  among  them  all  who  had  not  ordered 
one  or  more  of  his  own  infant  children  to  he  exposed  to  death.*  In  the 
hearing  of  that  same  Senate  in  a.d.  69,  not  long  before  St.  Paul  wrote 
his  letter  to  Philemon,  C.  Cassias  Longinns  had  gravely  argued  that  the 
only  security  for  the  life  of  masters  was  to  put  into  execution  the  san- 
goinazy  Silanian  law,  which  enacted  that,  if  a  master  was  murdered, 
every  one  of  his  slaves,  however  numerous,  however  notoriously  inno- 
cent, should  be  indiscriminately  massacred.'  It  was  the  Senators  of 
Rome  who  thronged  forth  to  meet  with  adoring  congratulations  the 
miserable  youth  who  came  to  them  with  his  hands  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  matricide.*  They  offered  thank^ivinga  to  the  gods  for  his  worst 
craeltiea,'  aod  obediently  voted  Divine  honours  to  the  dead  infant,  four 
months  old,  of  the  wife  whom  he  afterwards  killed  with  a  brutal  kick.' 

And  what  was  the  rehgion  of  a  period  which  needed  the  sanctions 
and  consolations  of  religion  more  deeply  than  any  age  since  the  world 
b^an  1  It  is  certAin  that  the  old  Paganism  was — except  in  country 
places — practically    dead.      The  very  fact    that   it  was  necessary  to 

>  ^h.  W.  19 ;  8  Cor.  vii.  10.  Merinle,  tL  462 ;  Champkgn;,  Lti  Cttan,  iv.  161. 
»7.    Snm*,  dcacribbig  tha  BgB  in  the  Cnigedj  of  Odatiia,  aijt  i~ 

"  Sucnlo  premimnr  gnivi 
Qao  Kelerm  regnant,  saevit  impwtu  foreni,^  etc 

-Oft  379— «7. 
:  'nic  An».  iiL  6S,  vi.  2,  xir.  12,  13,  etc. 

>  C«D|k  T»c  Ann.  ii.  37,  38,  iiL  34.  35,  it.  19 ;  Aul.  QelL  N.A.i.%\  Uv.  Epit.  60. 

*  Thii  ■bandonmint  of  children  tnia  a  normal  practjce  (Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1,  37  ;  Ovid, 
Jnor.  iL  U  ;  Soet.  Ccdig.  5  ;  Ort.  SK  ;  Jut.  Si/,  vi.  592  ;  Plin.  Kp.  iv.  IB  [coiii|i.  it  20] : 
Sea.  ad  Mnrciam,  19 ;  ContrvF.  i.  6).  Auguitine  (Dt  Civ.  Dti,  iv.  II)  tella  «■  that 
then  TM  ■  EO'i<leB  Lttana,  to  e&Unt  "qui&  Inat  tnfante*  ;  "  if  the  fatlierdid  not  take 
the  DC*-bom  thild  in  bia  »nn«,  it  wu  cipomd  lT*c.  But.  r.  B  ;  Omn.  19  ;  Tert.  Apol. 
t;  AdXaU.  15;  Minuc.  FeL  OrCao.  xu.  31;  Stobaea'i  JToHI.  lixr.  19:  Epictet.  i  23; 
Puhu.  Dig.  nv.  3,  otc     And  wte  Denii,  Idta  moratei  dani  rAidigailt,  ii.  203). 

'  T»c.  Atm.  Tiv.  i'i,  U;  v.  nipra,  p.  2. 

*  l^tc  Ann.  liT.  13,  "  feato  oultn  Senatan)." 

'  "Quotieni  fagu  et  owde*  inuit  prinoena,  totieni  ciktoa  Dcia  actw,"  Tml  An 

UT.M. 

*  Tf-  Jnn.  iri,  <l ;  Snet.  Xtr.  23;  Dion  Cms.  Ixii,  27. 

Google 
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prop  it  up  b;  the  buttress  of  political  interference  shows  how  hollow 
and  ruinous  the  structure  of  classic  Folytheisni  had  become.'  The 
decrees  and  reforms  of  Claudius  were  not  likely  to  rea.<wure  the  &ith  of 
an  age  which  had  witnessed  in  contemptuous  silence,  or  with  frantic 
adulation,  the  assumption  byOftius  of  the  attributes  of  deity  after  deity, 
had  tolerated  his  insults  against  their  subliniest  objects  of  worship,  and 
encouraged  his  claim  to  a  living  apotheOMB,'  The  upper  classes  were 
"destitute  of  faith,  yet  terrified  at  sccpticisni."  They  had  long  leanit 
to  t}«at  the  current  mythology  as  a  mass  of  worUiless  fablei^  scarcely 
amusing  enough  for  even  a  schoolboy's  laughter,'  but  they  were  the 
ready  dupes  of  every  wandering  quack  who  chose  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  matliematicjcs  or  a  mage.*  Their  official  religion  was 
a  decrepit  Theogony;  their  real  religion  was  a  vague  and  credulous 
fatalism,  which  disbelieved  in  the  existeace  of  the  gods,  or  held 
with  Epicurus  that  they  were  careless  of  mankind'  The  mass 
of  the  populace  either  accorded  to  the  old  beliefs  a  nominal 
adherence  which  saved  them  the  trouble  of  giving  any  thought  to 
the  matter,*  and  reduced  their  creed  and  their  morals  to  a  survival 
of  national  habits ;  or  else  they  plunged  with  eager  curiosity  into 
the  crowd  of  foreign  cults' — among  which  a  distorted  Judaism  took  its 
place' — such  as  made  the  Bomans  familiar  with  strange  names  like 
Siibazius  and  Anchialus,  Agdistis,  Isis,  and  the  Sj^an  goddess.*  All 
men  joined  in  the  confession  that  "  the  ocaoles  were  dumb."  It  hardly 
needed  the  wail  of  mingled  lamentations  as  of  departing  deities  whidi 
swept  over  the  astonished  crew  of  the  vessel  off  Falodes  to  assure 
the  world  that  the  reign  of  the  gods  of  Hellas  was  over — that  "Great 
Pan  was  dead.""' 

Such  are  the  scenes  which  we  must  witness,  such  are  the  sentiments 
with  which  we  must  become  bmilior,  the  moment  that  we  turn  away 

)  Suet  Tib.  36. 

*  Saat.  Cali'j.  51.  See  Mert.  Ep.  r.  8,  where  be  Ulki  of  the  "  edict  of  oar  Lord  ud 
QoA,"  I.e.,  ot  Domitiui ;  wid  vii.  GO,  vbere  be  •»;■  tbet  be  ihkU  iinj  to  Domitiui,  uid 
not  to  Jupiter. 

*  "  Kue  eliquoe  meuei  et  subUiruiek  ngu  . .  . 

Neo  pucrl  ocdunt  niii  qui  noudam  kere  Uvuitur." 

—Jot.  SoL  ii  H9, 163. 
'  Tee.  .ff.  i.  23  ;  Attn.  vi.  20,  -21,  liL  68  ;  Jut.  Sat.  liT.  248,  iU.  42,  vii  2«^  eto. ; 
Sort.  Attg.  04  ;  Tib.  14  ;  Wrr.  26 ;  OUia,  4  ;  Domic  16,  etc 

*  Luir.  vi.  445—45.5 ;  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  189-202,  i.  129,  liii.  86-89 ;  Plin.  B.S.  iL  21 ; 
Qoiuct.  Into.  V.  6,  tj  3  ;  Tnc  if.  i.  10-18,  iL  69-82 ;  Agrk.  13 ;  Oerm,  8.1 :  Anti.  vi. 
23,eto. 

'  Jut.  Sat.  iii  144,  vi.  342.  uji  75-83, 

'  "  Nee  turim  dsorUDi  talii  ut  eit  hodie,"  Jut.  Sai.  liii.  46  ;  "  Ignobilum  Deorum 
tnrb»m  quun  longo  eero  longa  euiierttitio  oougeaut,"  Sen.  Ep.  110.  Bee  Boiaier,  La 
BdigirmM  Etrangira  (Bd.  Bon.  I  874—430) ;  Lit.  ixzix.  8  ;  Tm.  Ann.  ii.  60 ;  Tftl. 
HuL.  I.  iii.  2. 

*  Jut.  SaL  xiv.  96—106 ;  Joi.  ArM.  iviiL  3 ;  Fen.  Sai.  t.  180. 

>  Cio.  A  Jxgg.  iL  9;  De  Div.  a.  24  :  Tert.  ad  SaU.  L  10 :  Jut.  £^11.  xIt.  363, 
IT.  1—32. 

■"  Plat.  De  Def.  Orae.,  p.  419.  Some  Chmtiui  writen  eonnect  thii  remukible  itorf 
witb  tbe  d&te  of  tbo  CraciGxioo.    See  Niedner,  LAriniA  d.  Ckr.  X.  O.,  p.  64. 
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onr  eyes  from  the  spectacle  of  the  little  Chmtian  churches,  composed 
chiefly  as  yet  of  slaves  and  artisans,  who  had  been  taught  to  imitate  a 
DiTJne  example  of  humility  and  aiacerity,  of  purity  and  love.  There 
were,  indeed,  a  few  among  the  Heathen  who  lived  nobler  lives,  and 
professed  a  purer  ideal  than  the  Pagans  around  them.  Here  and  there 
in  the  ranks  of  the  philosophers  a  Demetrius,  a  Musonius  Riifus, 
an  Epictetns  ;  here  and  there  amoog  Senators  an  Helvidius  PriscuB, 
a  Faetus  Thrasea,  a  Barea  Soranus  ;  here  and  there  among  literary 
meu  a  Seneca  or  a  Fersius — showed  that  virtue  was  not  yet  extinct. 
But  the  Stoicism  on  which  they  leaned  for  support  aroid  tlie  terrors  and 
temptations  of  that  awful  epoch  utterly  failed  to  pi-ovide  a  remedy 
against  the  universal  degradation.  It  aimed  at  cherishing  an  in- 
sensibility which  gave  no  real  comfort,  and  for  which  it  ofTored  no 
adequate  motive.  It  aimed  at  repressing  the  passions  by  a  violence  so 
unnatural  that  with  them  it  also  crushed  some  of  the  gentlest  and 
most  elevating  emotions.  Its  self-satisfaction  and  excluslveness 
repelled  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  natures  from  its  communion. 
It  made  a  vice  of  compassion,  which  Chmtianity  inculciited  as 
a  virtue ;  it  cherished  a  haughtiness  which  Christianity  discouraged 
•a  a  sin.  It  was  un£t  for  the  task  of  ameliorating  mankind, 
because  it  looked  on  human  nature  in  its  normal  asi>cctH  willi 
contemptuous  disgust.  Its  marked  characteristic  was  a  despairing 
sadness,  which  became  specially  prominent  in  its  most  sincere 
adherents.  Its  favourite  theme  wbs  the  glorification  of  suicide,  which 
wiser  moralists  had  severely  reprobated,'  but  which  many  Stoics 
belauded  as  the  one  sure  refuge  against  oppression  and  outrage.'  It 
was  a  philosophy  which  was  indeed  able  t«  lacerate  the  heart  with 
a  righteous  indignation  against  the  crimes  and  follies  of  mankind,  but 
which  vainly  strove  to  resist,  and  which  scarcely  even  hoped  to  stem, 
the  ever-swelling  tide  of  vice  and  misery.  For  wretchedness  it  had 
no  pity ;  on  vioe  it  looked  with  impotent  disdain.  Thrasea  was 
r^arded  as  an  antique  hero  for  walking  out  of  the  Senate-house  during 
the  discussion  of  some  decree  which  involved  a  servility  more  than 
usually   revolting.*      He    gradnally   drove    his  few  admirers    to   the 

■  Tirg.  ^n.  tL  VO,  kq.  ;  Tuu.  Dim.  L  74 ;  Gin.  De  Stntd.  73 ;  Dt  Hep.  vL  15 ; 
Semm.  Scip.  3 ;  Ben.  So.  70.    Comn.  Epict.  EniAir.  52. 

*  Both  Zeno  ami  Cfouitha  died  by  niicids.  For  tha  freqaencr  of  loioide  under  th* 
Onpin  Me  Tftc  Arm.  vL  10,  26,  it.  60  ;  Bitt.  t.  26  ;  Baet.  Tib.  49;  Sen.  Dt  Baitf.  iL 
27 ;  ^  70 ;  Flia.  .^  L  12,  iii.  T,  16,  vi.  24.  For  its  glorifioktion,  Laean,  Phan.  iv.  :— 
"  Hon  ntitiam  pavidoi  vitas  rabduoeie  nollei, 
Bed  Tirtoa  te  nla  danU" 
"Uatiia  repestiiiae,  "bae  »t  ■omma  vitae  feliciUi,"  Flin.  H.  JT.  rii.  53,  cf.  61.  The 
prmctioe  el  eaidde  became  in  the  dkyi  of  Trajao  almoit  a  "  national  oiage"  (*ee 
Meii*ale,  viL  317,  viii.  107).  The  variet;  of  Latin  phraaea  foi  mioide  ahowa  the 
trvrntDcj  of  the  crime.     On  the  pride  of  Stoiciiin  hw  Ttc  Ann.  xir.  67  ;  Ju*.  liiL  93. 

■  On  the  motion  againat  the  memory  of  Agrippina  (Tae.  Am.  xi<r.  12).  He  bad  alio 
Mipaeed  the  execution  of  Antiatiua  (id.  liv.  4S).  It  waa  further  remembered  ogainit  him 
that  he  had  not  attended  tbe  ohaeqaiea  of  the  deified  Poppiea,  or  offered  aacriSce  for  the 
pnacTvatioa  of  Nero'a  "  divine  voioe." 
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conviction  that,  even  for  thoni;  wlio  hud  every  ndvaiitiige  of  niiik  ami 
wealth,  notliing  waa  possible  l>ut  a  life  of  crushing  sorrow  ended  by  a 
death  of  complete  despair.'  St.  Paul  and  St,  Pet«r,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  at  the  very  same  epoch  teaching  in  the  same  city,  to  a  few 
Jewish  huckstei-s  and  a  few  Gentile  slaves,  a  doctrine  ao  full  of 
hojie  and  brightness  that  letters,  written  in  a  prison  with  torture 
and  death  in  view,  read  like  idylls  of  serene  hai>]iiiiess  and  pteans 
of  triumphant  joy.  The  graves  of  these  poor  sufferere,  hid  from  the 
public  eye  in  the  catacombs,  were  decorated  with  an  art,  rude  indeed, 
yet  so  triumpliant  as  to  make  their  subterranean  squalor  radiant 
with  emblems  of  all  that  is  brightest  and  most  poetic  in  the  happiness 
of  man.'  While  the  glimmering  taper  of  the  Stoics  was  burning  pale, 
as  though  amid  the  vapours  of  a  charuel-house,  the  t«rch  of  Life  upheld 
by  the  hands  of  the  Tarsian  tent-maker  and  the  Galiltean  lishermaa  had 
flashed  from  Damascus  to  Autioch,  fi'om  Antioch  to  Athens,  from 
Athens  to  Corinth,  from  Connth  to  Ephesus,  from  Ephcsus  to  Komo. 


CHAPTER   11. 

THE     ItlSE     OF     THE     ANTICURIST. 

"  Hie  hoatia  Deum 
Hominamque  templis  eipulit  superos  iiu[s, 
Civesque  patiia;  spiritum  fratri  absluHt 
Uaueit  cruorem  nmtriB ; — et  luccm  vidut '.  " 

— Ses.  Octav.  2r,fl, 
"  Pracafnro  Noronem 
Socurum  valet  haec  aet-is." 

— Jdv.  Sal.  viiJ.  173. 

All  the  vice,  all  the  splendour,  all  the  degradation  of  Pagan  Rome 
seemed  to  be  gathered  uj)  in  the  person  of  that  Emperor  who  first 
placed  himself  in  a  relation  of  direct  antagonism  against  Christianity, 
Long  before  death  ended  the  astute  comedy  in  which  Augustus  had 
so    gravely    borne    his    part,"   he   had    experienced    the    Nemesis    of 

1  Suet  Ner.  37. 

'  "There  the  ever -green  leaf  iirote«t«  in  sculptured  uleaee  that  the  winter  of  the 
grave  cannot  toach  the  laintlj  aool ;  the  blosBoniing  brunch  ii|>ei<k9  uf  vernal  i>un>  beyond 
the  mows  of  thla  chill  world  ;  the  good  shepherd  iliDWa  from  hit  henifn  looks  that  the 
mortftl  way  >o  terrible  to  nature  W  become  to  thoie  C;hrigtiani  u  the  meadow. path 
between  the  giMiy  (Ia|ie9  and  beiide  the  utill  wateri,''    (JUrtineau,  flniirj  of  ThovgAl, 

'  Od  fail  death-bed  he  ankeil  hii  friend*  "  whether  he  had  fitly  gone  throngh  the  plaj 
of  life,"  and,  if  to,  begged  for  tlioir  applaiue  like  an  actor  on  the  point  of  Icav-ng  the 
)tnf;e  (Snet.  Odav.  W). 
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Ab&olutism,  and  foreseen  the  awful  possibilities  which  it  involved. 
But  neither  he,  aor  any  one  else,  could  have  divined  that  four  such 
nilera  aa  Tiberius,  Gaius,  ClaiidiuB,  and  Nero— the  firet  a  eanguiuary 
tjnnt,  the  second  a  furious  madman,  the  third  an  uxorious  imbecUe, 
the  fourth  a  heartless  buffoon — would  in  succession  afflict  and  horrify 
the  world.  Yet  these  rulers  sat  upon  the  breaat  of  Bome  with  the 
paralysing  spell  of  a  nightmare  The  concenti'ation  of  the  old 
pr«t^tivcs  of  many  offices  in  the  person  of  one,  who  was  tit  once 
Consul,  Censor,  Tribune,  Fontifex  MaximuR,  and  perpetual  Imperator, 
fortified  their  power  with  the  semblance  of  le^lity,  and  that  power 
waa  tendered  terrible  by  the  awoi-d  of  the  Pnetorians,  and  the  deadly 
whisper  of  the  informers.  No  wonder  that  Christians  saw  the  true 
type  of  the  Antichrist  in  that  omnipotence  of  evil,  that  apotheosis 
o(  sel^  that  disdain  for  humanity,  that  hatred  against  all  mankind 
besides,  that  gigantic  aspiration  after  the  impossible,  that  fi-antic 
blasphemy  and  unlimited  indulgence,  which  marked  the  despotism  of 
a  Giains  or  a  Nero.  The  very  fact  that  their  power  was  precarious  as 
Tell  as  gigantic — that  the  lord  of  the  world  might  at  any  moment  be 
cut  off  by  the  indignation  of  the  eanaiUe  of  Rome,  nay,  more,  by  the 
revenge  of  a  single  tribime,  or  the  dagger-thnist  of  a  single  slave  ' — 
did  but  make  more  striking  the  resemblance  which  they  displayed  to 
the  gilded  monster  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream.  Their  autocracy, 
like  that  visionaiy  idol,  waa  an  image  of  gold  on  feet  of  clay.  Of 
that  colossus  many  a  Christian  would  doubtless  be  reminded  when 
he  saw  the  huge  statue  of  Nero,  with  the  radiated  head  and  the 
attributes  of  the  sun-god,  which  once  towered  ISO  feet  high  on  the 
thattet«l  pediment  still  visible  beside  the  ruins  of  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre* 

The  sketch  which  I  am  now  presenting  to  the  reader  is  the 
necessary  introduction  to  the  annals  of  that  closing  epoch  of  the 
first  centnry,  which  witnessed  the  eariy  struggle  of  Christianity  with 
the  Pagan  power.  In  the  thirteen  years  of  Nero's  reign  all  the  worst 
elements  of  life  which  had  long  mingled  with  tbe  sap  of  ancient 
civilisation  seem  to  have  rushed  at  once  into  their  scarlet  6ower.  To 
the  Christians  of  that  epoch  the  dominance  of  such  an  Emperor 
presented  itself  in  the  aspect  of  wickedness  raised  to  superhuman 
exaltation,  and  engaged  in  an  impious  struggle  again.st  the  Lord  and 
against  His  saints. 

THl  tlie  days  of  Nero  the  Christians  had  never  been  ti-ought  into 
collision  with  the  Imperial  Goverumeut.  We  may  set  aside  as  a 
K'onhleas  fiction  the  story  that  Tiberius  had  been  so  much  interested 
in  the  account  of  the  Crucifixion  forwarded  to  hiin  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
ti  to  consult  the  Senate  on  the  advisability  of  admitting  Jcsiis  among 

'  Oat  of  43  pcnou  in  Lipdiu'i  Stmtma  Caaarum,  32  died  violent  deatlia,  i.e.,  acnrlr 
73per«nl 

'  Su.t.  AVr.  SI ;  lUrt.  S^ct.  E,>.  2. 
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tbe  gods  nf  tlie  Pantheon.'  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Tiberius  ever 
heard  of  tlie  existence  of  tlie  Christians.  In  it's  early  days  the  Faith 
was  too  humble  to  excite  any  notice  out  of  the  limit-s  of  Palestine. 
Gains,  absorbed  in  his  mad  attempt  to  set  up  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
"  a  desolating  abouiinatioii,"  in  tlie  form  of  a  huge  image  of  himself, 
entertained  a  savage  hatred  of  the  Jews,  but  hud  not  learned  to 
discriminate  between  tliem  and  Christians.  Claudius,  disturbed  by 
tumults  in  the  Glietto  of  Jewisli  fi-eedmen  atross  the  Tiber,  had  been 
taught  to  look  with  alann  and  suspicion  on  the  name  of  Christus 
distorted  into  "  Chrestua ; "  but  bis  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  which  had  been  a  dead  letter  from  the  first,  only 
affected  Christianity  by  causing  theprovidcntial  migration  of  Priscilla 
and  Aquila,  to  become  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus  the  hosts,  the 
|>artners,  and  the  protectors  of  St.  Paul.'  Nero  was  destined  to  enter 
into  far  deotllier  and  closer  relations  with  the  nascent  Faith,  and  to 
fill  so  vast  a  apace  in  the  horrified  iinaginationa  of  the  early  Christians 
as  to  become  by  his  omelties,  his  blaKplieiiiies,  liia  enormous  ciimes, 
the  nearest  approach  which  tlie  world  has  yet  seen  to  the  "  5Ian  of 
Sill,"  He  was  the  ideal  of  depravity  and  wickedness,  standing  over 
against  the  ideal  of  all  that  is  sinless  and  Divine.  Against  the  Chriirt. 
was  now  to  be  mnged  the  Aiitichrist,^the  man-god  of  Pagan  adulation, 
in  whom  was  manifested  the  consummated  outcome  of  HeatlieQ  crime 
and  Heathen  power. 

Up  to  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's  reign  the  Cliristinns  had  many 
reasons  to  be  grateful  to  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empii-e.  St.  Paul, 
when  he  wi-ote  from  Coiinth  to  the  Thessalonians,  had  indeed  seen 
in  the  fabric  of  Roman  polity,  and  in  Claudius,  its  rcignLng  representa- 
tive, the  "  check  "  and  the  "checker"  which  must  be  removed  before 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.*  Yet  during  his  stormy  life  the  Apostle  had 
been  sliielded  by  the  laws  of  Rome  in  more  tlian  one  provincial  tumult. 
The  Roman  politai-chs  of  Thessnlonica  had  ti'eated  him  with  humanity. 
He  had  Ijeen  protected  from  the  infuriated  Jews  in  Corinth  by  the 
disdainful  justice  of  Gallio.  In  Jerusalem  the  prompt  interference 
of  Lysias  and  of  Festus  had  sheltered  him  from  the  plofa  of  the 
Sauhedrin.  At  Ciesarea  he  bad  appealed  to  Cffisar  as  his  best  security 
from  the  persistent  hati-ed  of  Ananias  and  the  Saddncees.  If  we  have 
tiken  a  correct  view  of  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  his  appeal  had  not 
been  in  vain,  and  he  owed  the  last  two  years  of  his  missionary  activity 
to  the  impartiality  of  Roman  law.     Hence,  apart  from  the  general 

1  Pi.  Clem.  Bom.  i.  6 ;  Tert.  Afri.  6  ;  Euseb.  H.  K  ii.  2 ;  Jer.  CTrwn,  Poie*.  L  MO. 
Braun  [fit  TibfrU  Chrittum  in  Dtitnim  niimeriim  rrfrraidi  eontilio,  Bonn,  1H34)  vaini; 
tried  to  nijiport  tbii  fnblc.  Tiberius,  mure  than  on;  Emporor,  ma  "cirM  Deo*  ct 
religionea  negligeiitior  "  (Snet.  Tib.  (W). 

»  See  Tert.  Apol.  8  ;  ad  Xatt.  i.  3 ;  my  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  i.  659.  1  ouinot 
»ccei)t  the  view  of  Eatog  (BniJ-i'iirjiiK,  ».t.  ClBUdiui).  that  Chreslut  wai  lotae  »e(Jitiou» 
Boman  Jew. 

•  Life  and  Work  qf  St.  Paid,  i.  5W,  (g. 
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principle  of  aubmission  to  recognised  authority,  be  had  special  reason 
to  urge  tbe  Ronton  Christiana  "  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers," 
aod  to  recognise  in  them  the  ordinance  of  God'  With  the  private 
wickediiesses  of  rnlera  the  Christiana  were  not  directly  concerned. 
Riimoui^  indeed,  thej  must  have  heard  of  tbe  poisoniitg  of  Claudiiin 
and  of  Britanniciis ;  of  Nero's  intrigues  with  Acte ;  of  his  friendship 
with  tbe  bad  Otho ;  of  the  divorce  and  l^al  assassination  of  Octavia ; 
of  the  murders  of  Agrippina  and  Poppiea,  of  Buirus  and  Seneca. 
OUier  rumours  must  have  reached  them  of  nameless  orgies,  of  which 
it  was  a  shame  even  to  speak.  But  knowing  how  the  whole  air  of 
the  bad  society  around  them  reeked  with  lies,  they  may  have  shown 
the  charity  that  hopeth  all  thingii,  and  imputeth  no  evil,  and  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,  by  tacitly  setting  aside  these  stories  aa  incredible  or 
&lse.  It  was  not  till  A.D.  64,  when  Kero  had  been  nearly  ten  yean 
on  the  throne,  that  the  slow  light  of  History  fully  revealed  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  what  this  more  than  monster  was. 

A  dark  spirit  was  walking  in  the  house  of  the  Giesars — a  spirit  of 
lust  and  blood  which  destroyed  every  family  in  succession  with  which 
tbey  were  allied.  The  Octavii,  the  Claudii,  the  Domitii,  the  Silani, 
were  all  hurled  into  ruin  or  disgmce  in  their  attempt  to  scale,  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  deified  race  of  Julius,  "  the  dread  summits  of 
Cssarian  power."  It  has  been  well  said  that  no  page  even  of  Tacitus 
has  so  sombre  and  tragic  on  eloquence  as  the  mere  SUmma  Caeaamm. 
The  great  Jntins,  robbed  by  death  of  his  two  daughters,  was  succeeded 
by  ^  nephew  Augustus,'  who,  in  ordering  the  assassination  of 
CKSuion,  the  natural  son  of  Julius  by  Cleopatra,  extinguished  the 
direct  line  of  the  greatest  of  the  CiesaTB.  Augustus  by  his  three 
marriagea  was  the  father  of  but  one  daughter,  and  that  daughter 
disgraced  his  fomily  and  embittered  his  life.  He  saw  his  two  elder 
gnodaona  die  under  circumstances  of  the  deepest  suspicion  ;  and  being 
induced  to  disinherit  the  third  for  the  asserted  stupidity  and  ferocity  of 
his  disposition,  was  sacceeded  by  Tiberius,  who  was  only  his  stepson, 
and  hod  not  one  drop  of  the  Jnlian  blood  in  his  veins.  Tiberius  had 
but  one  son,  who  was  poisoned  by  his  favourite,  Sejanus,  before  his 
own  death.  This  son,  Drusus,  left  bat  one  son,  who  was  compelled  to 
commit  suicide  by  his  cousin.  Coins ;  and  one  daughter,  whose  son, 
Rabellius  Flautus,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero.  The  marriage 
of  GermanicuB,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  with  the  elder  Agrippina, 
gnad-daughter  of  Augustus,  seemed  to  open  new  hopes  to  the  Roman 
people  and  the  impei^  house.     Germanicus  was  a  prince  of  courage, 

'  Bom.  riu.  1-7. 

'  It  u  dunetetutls  ot  tbe  maoiun  of  the  age  thftt  Juliui  Cnmt  had  m&rrled  four 
timM,  Ansiutiu  ttiilcs,  Tiberioi  twice,  Ouqb  tlirice,  CUudiua  lii  time*,  and  Utra 
Uirice.  Yet  Nero  wu  the  Urt  of  the  CieBn,  eyen  of  tha  ndoptita  lino.  No  dc  seen  dun  t« 
W  inrTired  of  tbe  offipiuiii  of  »  many  noioni,  and,  (u  MenrnU  snyi,  "a  Ini^e  propor- 
tHe,  wUch  it  vontd  be  tedioui  to  calodiite,  iren  tbt  TiQtimi  of  domestio  jcbIoui;  lUid 
palitie ;-.«.-  "  (jriri  tL  3CG), 
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Tirt.ue,  and  ability,  and  the  elder  Agiippiiia  was  one  of  the  pui-est 
and  noblest  women  of  her  day.  Of  the  nine  children  of  this  rirtuons 
union  six.  alone  survived.  On  the  porenta,  and  thn  three  eons  in 
succession,  the  hopes  of  Bonie  wei-e  fixed.  But  Gernianicua  was 
poisoned  by  order  of  Tiberius,  and  Agiippina  was  miirdei-ed  in  banish- 
ment, after  the  endurance  of  the  roost  terrible  anguiah.  Their  two 
eider  sons,  Kero  and  Drusus,  lived  only  long  enough  to  disgrace 
themselves,  and  to  be  forced  to  die  of  starvation.'  The  third  was 
the  monster  Oaius.  Of  the  three  daughters,  the  youngest,  Julia 
Livia,  was  put  to  death  by  the  ordei's  of  MesEalina,  tJie  wife  of  her 
nncle  Claudius.  Drusitla  died  in  prosperous  infamy,  and  Agrippina 
the  younger,  after  a  life  of  crime  so  abnormal  and  so  detestable 
that  it  throws  into  the  shade  even  the  monstrous  crimes  of  many 
of  her  contemporaries,  murdered  her  husband,  and  was  murdered 
by  the  orders  of  the  son  for  whose  sake  she  had  waded  through  seas  ol 
blood. 

That  son  was  Nero !  Truly  the  Palace  of  the  Ctesars  must  have 
been  haunted  by  many  a  restless  ghost,  and  amid  its  vast  and  solitaiy 
ohsmbere  the  guilty  lords  of  its  splendour  must  have  feared  lest  they 
should  come  upon  some  spectre  weeping  tears  of  blood.  In  yonder 
corridor  the  floor  was  still  stained  with  the  life-blood  of  the  murdered 
Gkius ;'  in  that  subterranean  prison,  the  miserable  Drusus,  cursing  the 
name  of  his  great-uncle  Tiberius,  tried  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger 
by  chewing  the  stuffing  of  his  mattress ;'  in  that  gilded  saloon  Nero 
had  his  private  interviews  with  the  poison-mLxer,  Locusts,  whom  he 
salaried  among  "the  instruments  of  his  government;  "*  in  that  splendid 
hall  Britannicus  fell  into  convulsions  aft«r  tasting  his  brother's  poisoned 
ciraught ;  that  chamber,  bright  with  the  immoral  frescoes  of  Arellius, 
witnessed  the  brutal  kick  which  caused  the  death  of  the  beautiful 
Foppea.  Fit  palace  for  the  Antichrist — fit  temple  for  the  wicked 
human  god  ! — a  temple  which  reeked  with  the  memory  of  infamies — a 
palace  which  echoed  with  the  ghostly  footfall  of  murdered  men  ! 

Agrippina  the  Second,  mother  of  Nero,  was  the  Lady  Macbeth  of 
that  scene  of  murder,  but  a  Lady  Macbeth  with  a  life  of  worse  stains 
and  a  heart  of  harder  steel.  Born  at  Cologne  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  she  lost  her  father,  Gennanicus,  by  poison  when 
she  was  three  years  old,  and  her  mother,  Agrippina,  first  by  exile  when 
she  was  twelve  years  old,  and  finally  by  murder  when  she  was  seven- 
teen. She  grew  up  with  her  wicked  sisters  and  her  wicked  brother 
Oaius  in  the  house  of  her  grandmother  Antonia,  the  widow  of  the 
elder  Drusus.     She  was  little  more   than  fourteen  years  old  when 

'  Taa.  Ann.  T.  3,  vi.  24. 

I  *'The  Verrea  of  >  dngle  prorioce  tank  before  the  majetty  of  the  law,  and  the 
titbtaou  eloquenoe  of  hia  aoeoser ;  Bgaiiut  the  Veirea  of  the  world  there  vaa  no  defenot 
■xmpt  in  the  drngger  of  the  a«BHin  "  (Freeman,  Snayi,  IL  330). 

■  Tac.  Ann.  vii.  23.  *  Tao.  ^nn.  lii.  66,  liii.  fi. 
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Tiberius  manicd  her  to  CiueuB  Domitius  AhenobarbuB.  The  Domitii 
were  one  of  the  noblest  and  moet  ancient  families  of  Rome,  but  from 
the  time  that  they  first  emerged  into  the  light  of  history  the^  had  been 
hadly  pre-eminent  for  the  ferocity  of  their  dispositions.  They  derived 
the  surname  of  Ahenobarbus,  or  brazen-beard,  from  a  legend  of  their 
race  intended  to  account  for  tbetr  physical  pecoliarity.'  Six  generations 
rviier  the  orator  Crassus  had  said  of  the  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  of 
thftt  day,  "  that  it  was  no  wonder  his  beard  was  of  brass,  since  his 
mouth  was  of  iron  and  his  heart  of  lead."  But  tliough  the  traditions  of 
cruelty  and  treachery  had  been  carried  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion,' they  seem  to  have  cnlmiDat«d  in  the  father  of  Nero,  who  added  a 
tinge  of  meanness  and  vulgarity  to  the  brutal  manners  of  his  nee. 
Bis  loose  morals  had  been  shotting  even  to  a  loose  age,  and  men  told 
each  other  in  disgust  how  he  had  cheated  in  his  pnetorship ;  how  he 
had  killed  one  of  bis  freedmen  only  because  he  had  refused  to  drink  as 
mud)  aa  he  was  bidden  ;  how  he  had  purposely  driven  over  a  poor  boy 
on  the  Appian  Road ;  how  in  a  squabble  in  the  Forum  he  had  struck 
oat  tbe  eye  of  a  Roman  knight ;  how  he  had  been  &nally  banished  for 
crimes  still  more  shameful.  It  was  a  current  anecdote  of  this  man,  who 
was  "  detestable  through  every  period  of  his  life,"  that  when,  nine  years 
afier  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  his  son  Kero  was  announced  to  him, 
lie  answered  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  with  the  remark,  that 
frtHn  himself  and  Agrippina  nothing  could  have  been  bom  but  what 
wu  hateful,  and  for  the  public  ruin. 

Agrippina  was  twenty-one  when  her  brother  Gains  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  she  was  involved  in  the  con- 
■piracy  of  Lepidus,  and  was  banished  to  the  dreary  island  of  Pontia. 
Gains  snzed  the  entire  property  both  of  Domitius  and  of  Agrippina. 
Nen^  their  tittle  child,  then  three  years  old,  was  handed  over  as  a 
penniless  orphan  to  the  charge  of  his  aunt  Domitia,  the  mother  of 
Henalina.  This  lady  entrusted  the  education  of  the  child  to  two 
slaves,  whose  influence  is  perhaps  traceable  for  many  subsequent  years. 
One  at  them  was  a  barber,  the  other  a  dancer. 

On  the  accession  of  Claudius,  Agrippina  was  restored  to  her  rank 
sad  fcntnite,  and  onc6  more  undertook  the  management  of  her  child. 
He  was,  as  we  see  from  his  early  busts,  a  child  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Hit  beauty  made  him  aa.  object  of  special  pride  to  his  mother.  From 
this  time  forward  it  seems  to  have  been  her  one  desire  to  elevate  the 
hoy  to  the  rank  of  Emperor.  In  vain  did  ihe  astrolt^rs  warn  her  that 
kit  elevation  involved  her  murder.     To  such  dark  hintA  of  the  future 


■  "  TIw  graailfatber  of  Sem  hid  bc«D  ehaoked  bv  Aogiutii*  from 
in  ^Adimtorul  ibowi    .     .     .   itis  neat-gmi Jf^tbcr,    the  Hit  of  hii  n 

■iIm  tbrM  HmM,  not  without  dugnce,  in  the  drU  wan    .    .    .    .    —  „-       „ 

"  (bee  bad  rendered  hinuelf  infamoDi  bj  crueltj'  uid  treachery  at  PhandU, 
•  alio  ohaiml  with  moat  an-Buinan  puritlanimity  "  (lea  8uet.  !fcr.  1— !l; 
t  Ti.  02,  tej^. 
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she  had  but  one  reply — Occidat  dum  imperet  I  "  Let  bim  slay  me,  m 
bo  do  bat  reign  I  " 

By  her  second  marriage,  with  Crispiis  pMsienuB,  she  further 
increased  her  already  enormouB  wealth.  She  bided  her  time.  Clandiua 
was  under  the  control  of  liis  freedmen,  Narcissus  and  Fallos,  and  of  the 
Empress  Messaltna,  who  had  borne  him  two  children,  BritannicuB  and 
Octavia.  l^e  fierce  and  wntcbful  jealousy  of  Messalina  was  soon  suc- 
ceasful  in  securing  the  banishment  and  subsequent  murder  of  Julia,  the 
younger  sister  of  Agrippina,'  and  in  spite  of  the  retirement  in  which 
the  latter  strove  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  farious  suspicion  of  the 
Empress,  she  felt  that  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  son  wero  in  perpetual 
danger.  A  story  prevailed  that  when  Britanniciis,  then  about  seven  years 
old,  and  Nero,  who  woa  little  more  than  three  years  older,'  had  riddea 
side  by  side  in  the  Trojan  equestrian  game,  the  favour  of  the  populace 
towards  the  latter  had  been  so  openly  manifested  that  Messalina  had 
despatched  emissaries  to  strangle  him  in  bed,  and  that  they  had  been 
frightened  from  doing  so  by  seeing  a  snake  glide  from  under  the  pillow.* 
Meanwhile,  Messalina  was  diverted  from  her  purpose  by  the  criminal 
pursuits  which  were  notorious  to  every  Roman  with  the  single  exception 
of  her  husband.  She  was  falling  deeper  and  deeper  into  that  dementa- 
tion  preceding  doom  which  at  lost  enabled  her  enemy  Karcisaua  to  head 
a  palace  conspiracy  and  to  strike  her  to  the  dust.  Agrippina  owed  her 
escape  from  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  her  younger  eistor  solely  to  the 
infatuated  passion  of  the  rival  whose  name  through  all  succeeding  agea 
has  been  a  byword  of  guilt  and  shame. 

But  now  that  Claudius  was  a  widower,  the  fact  that  he  was  her 
uncle,  and  that  unibna  between  an  uncle  and  a  niece  were  regarded  aa 
incestuous,  did  not  provent  Agrippina  from  plunging  into  the  intrigues 
by  which  she  hoped  to  secure  the  Emperor  for  her  third  husband. 
Aided  by  the  freedman  Pallas,  brother  of  Felix,  the  Procurator  of 
Judiea,  and  by  the  blandishments  which  her  near  relationship  to 
Claudius  enabled  her  to  exercise,  she  succeeded  in  achieving  the  second 
great  object  of  her  ambition.  The  cwice- widowed  matron  became  the 
iixth  wife  of  the  imbecile  Emperor  within  three  months  of  the  execution 
of  her  predecessor.  She  had  now  but  one  further  design  to  accomplish, 
and  that  was  to  gain  the  purple  for  the  son  whom  she  loved  with  all 
the  tigretis  affection  of  her  evil  nature.  She  had  been  the  sister  and  the 
wife,  she  wished  also  to  be  the  mother  of  an  Emperor. 

The  story  of  her  daring  schemes,  her  reckless  cruelty,  her  incessant 
intrigues,  is  recorded  in  the  stern  pages  of  Tacitus.  During  the  five 
years  of  ber  married  life,*  it  is  probable  that  no  day  passed  without 
her  thoughts  brooding  upon  the  guilty  end  which  she  bad  kept  steadily 


y^. 
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is  *ieir  during  so  many  vicissitudes.  Her  first  plan  was  to  secure  for 
K«TO  the  band  of  Octavia,  the  only  daughter  of  Claudius.  Octavia  had 
king  been  betrothed  to  ^e  young  and  noble  Lucius  Junius  Silanus,  a 
gmtgreat'gTandson  of  Augustus,  vho  might  well  be  dreaded  as  a  strong 
protector  of  the  rights  of  his  young  brother-in-law,  Britannicus.  As  a 
taronrite  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  betrothed  of  the  Emperor's  daughter, 
Silanui  had  already  received  splendid  honours  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate, 
bat  ttt  one  blow  Agrippina  hurled  him  into  the  depths  of  shame  and 
misery.  Hie  infamous  Vitellius — Vitellius  who  had  once  begged  as  a 
hvoar  a  slipper  of  Mmsalina,  and  carried  it  in  hia  bosom  and  kissed  it 
with  profound  reverence — Titelliua  who  had  placed  a  gilded  image  of 
the  freedman  Pallas  among  hia  household  gods — trumped  up  a  false 
diaige  against  Bilanns,  and,  as  Censor,  struck  his  name  off  the  list  of  the 
Senate.  His  betrothal  annulled,  his  prffitorahip  abrogated,  the  high- 
spirited  young  man,  recognising  whose  hand  it  was  that  had  aimed  tbia 
poisoned  arrow  at  his  happiness,  waited  till  Agrippina's  wedding-day, 
md  on  that  day  committed  suicide  on  the  altar  of  bia  own  Fenat^ 
The  next  step  of  the  Empress  was  to  have  her  rival  Lollia  Paulina 
efurged  with  m^o,  to  secure  her  banishment,  to  send  a  tribune  to  kill 
W,  and  to  identify,  by  personal  inspection,  her  decapitated  bead. 
Then  Calpumia  was  driven  from  Home  because  Claudius,  with  perfect 
innocence,  had  piaised  her  beauty.  On  tbe  other  hand,  Seneca  was 
ivcalled  from  his  Corsican  exile,  in  order  to  increase  Agrippina's  popu- 
lirity  by  an  act  of  oeteosible  mercy,  which  restored  to  Borne  ita 
Etvmirit«  writer,  while  it  secured  a  powerful  adherent  for  her  cause  and 
■D  emineot  tutor  for  her  son.  The  next  step  was  to  effect  tbe  betrothal 
of  Octavia  to  Nero,  who  was  twelve  years  old.  A  still  more  difficult 
Slid  important  measure  was  to  secure  his  adoption.  Claudius  was 
Uttdied  to  hia  son  Britannicus,  and,  in  spite  of  hia  extraordinary 
fttoity,  he  oould  hardly  fail  to  see  that  his  son's  rights  would  be  injured 
by  the  adoption  of  an  elder  boy  of  most  noble  birth,  who  reckoned 
UDOcigBthia  supporters  all  those  who  might  have  natural  cause  to  dread 
'he  venge&nce  <A  a  son  <d  Uessalina.  ClaudiiA  was  an  antiquary,  and 
be  knew  tliat  for  800  yeuv,  from  tlie  days  of  Attns  Clausus  downwards, 
thoe  had  never  been  an  adoption  among  tbe  patrician  ClaudiL  In  vain 
did  Agrippina  and  her  adherents  endeavour  to  poison  his  mind  by 
*hiapa«d  inainuationa  about  the  parentage  of  Britannicua.  But  he 
*u  at  laat  overborne,  rather  than  convinced,  by  the  persistence  with 
vhidi  Agrippina  bad  taken  care  tbat  tbe  adoption  should  be  pressed 
upon  him  in  the  Senate,  by  the  multitude,  and  even  in  the  privacy  of 
bis  own  garden.  Pallas,  too,  helped  to  decide  his  wavering  determination 
liy  quoting  the  precedents  of  the  adoption  of  Tiberius  by  Augustus,  and 
of  Gaioa  by  Tiberiua  Had  he  but  well  weighed  the  fatal  significance 
of  thoae  [vecedenta,  he  would  have  hesitated  still  longer  ere  he  sacrificed 
to  an  intriguing  alien  the  birthright,  the  happiness,  and  ultimately 
fte  tbca  of  tha  yomig  son  and  dangbter  wliom  he  so  dearly  loved. 
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And  now  Agiippioa's  prosperous  wickedoesa  was  bearing  her  along 
full  sail  to  the  fatal  haven  of  her  ambitioo.  She  obtained  the  title 
of  Augusta,  which  even  the  state!;  wife  of  Augustus  had  never  borne 
during  her  husband's  lifetime.  Seated  on  a  lofty  throne  by  her 
husbtmd's  side,  she  received  foreign  embassies  and  senatorial  deputa- 
tions.  She  gained  permission  to  antedate  the  majority  of  her  son, 
oud  secured  for  him  a  promise  of  the  Consulship,  admission  to  various 
piiesthoods,  a  proconsular  imperiuTn,  and  the  title  of  "  Prince  of 
the  Youth."  She  made  these  honours  the  pretext  for  obtainiog  a 
latgess  to  the  soldiei?,  and  Cii'censiiui  gtunes  for  tbe  populace,  and 
at  these  games  Nero  nppeamd  in  the  manly  toga  and  triumphal 
insignia,  while  Britannicus,  utterly  eclipsed,  stood  humbly  by  his 
side  in  the  boyisb  praelexta — the  embroidered  robe  which  marked 
his  youth.  And  whUe  step  after  step  was  token  to  bring  Nero  into 
splendid  prominooce,  Britannicus  was  kept  in  such  deep  seclusion, 
oud  watched  with  such  jealous  eyes,  that  tbe  people  bai-dly  knew 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  In  vain  did  Agrippina  lavish  upoa 
the  unhappy  lad  her  false  caresses.  Being  a  boy  of  exceptional 
intelligence,  he  saw  through  her  hypocrisy,  and  did  not  try  to  conceal 
the  contemptuous  disgust  which  her  arts  inspired.  Meanwhile  he 
was  a  priscner  in  all  but  name  :  every  expedient  w»b  invented  to  keep 
him  at  the  greatest  distance  from  his  father ;  every  friend  who  loved 
him,  every  &eedman  who  was  faithful  to  him,  evety  soldier  who  seemed 
likely  to  embrace  his  cause,  was  either  secretly  undermined,  or  removed 
under  prot«xt  of  honourable  promotion.  Tutored  as  he  was  by 
adversity  to  conceal  his  feelings,  be  one  day  through  accident  or  boyish 
passion  returned  the  salutation  of  his  adoptive  brother  by  the  name  of 
Ahenobai'bus,  instead  of  calling  him  by  the  name  Nero,  which  was  the 
mark  of  bis  new  iunk  as  the  adopt«d  son  of  Claudius.  Thereupon 
the  rage  of  Agrippina  and  Nero  knew  no  bounds ;  and  such  insolence 
— for  in  this  light  the  momentary  act  of  carelessness  or  venial  outburst 
of  temper  was  repi-esonted  to  Claudius — made  the  boy  a  still  more 
defenceless  victim  to  the  machinations  of  his  stepmother.  Month  aftor 
month  she  wove  around  him  the  web  of  her  intrigues.  The  PrKtoriana 
were  vou  over  by  flattery,  gifts,  and  promises.  The  double  prefecture 
of  Lucias  Oeta  and  Rufius  Crispinus  was  superseded  by  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  Afranius  Burrus,  an  honest  soldier,  but  a  partisan  of  the 
Empress,  to  whom  he  thus  owed  his  promotion  to  the  most  coveted 
position  in  the  Boman  army.  From  the  all-powerful  freedmea  of 
Claudius,  Agrippina  had  little  to  fear.  Callistua  was  dead,  and  she 
pluyed  off  against  each  other  the  rival  influences  of  FsJlas  and 
Narcissus.  Pallas  was  her  devoted  adherent  and  paramour  ;  Nsj'cissus 
was  afraid  to  move  in  opposition  to  her,  because  the  accession  of 
Britannicus  would  have  been  his  own  certain  death-warrant,  duoe 
be  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  the  overthrow  oi  Messalinb 

As  for  the  phenomena  on  which  the  populace  looked  with  terror— 
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the  fact  tlint  the  skies  hod  seemed  to  blaze  with  fire  on  the  day  of 
Nero's  adoption,  and  violent  shocks  of  eai'thquake  had  shaken  Borne  on 
the  day  that  he  aflsnined  die  manlj  toga — Agrippina  cared  nothing 
for  them.  She  woold  rec(^;nise  no  omen  trhich  did  not  promise  success 
lo  her  detorminfttioD.  Nothing  coiUd  now  divert  her  from  her  purpose. 
When  Domitia,  the  aunt  under  whose  roof  the  young  Nero  had  been 
trained,  began  to  win  hia  smiles  hy  the  contrast  between  her  flatteries 
and  presents  and  tiie  domineering  threats  of  his  mother,  Agrippina 
at  once  brought  against  her  a  charge  of  magic,  and  in  spite  c^  the 
opposition  of  Narcissus,  Domitia  wus  condemned  to  death.  The 
EoipresB  hesitated  at  no  crime  which  helped  to  pnve  the  way  ot 
her  son  to  power,  but  at  the  same  time  her  ambition  was  so  far  selfish 
tiat  she  intended  to  keep  that  son  under  her  own  exclusive  influence. 

Uany  warnings  now  showed  her  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  her 
Btipreme  endeavour.  Her  quarrel  with  Narcissus  had  broken  out  into 
threats  and  recriminationB  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Senate  showed  signs  of  indignant  ret^citrance  against  her  attacks 
on  tirase  whose  power  she  feared,  or  whose  wealth  she  envied.  Her 
d«»gns  were  now  so  transparent,  that  Narcissus  began  openly  to  show 
his  compassion  for  the  hapless  and  almost  deserted  Britannicua  But, 
voist  of  all,  it  was  clear  tlkat  Claudius  himself  was  becoming  conscious 
of  his  perilous  mistake,  and  was  growing  weary  both  of  her  and  of 
her  son.  He  had  changed  his  former  wife  for  a  worsa  If  Hessalina 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him,  so,  he  began  to  suspect,  wss  Agrippina,  and 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  she  had  changed  her  old  fawning  caresses  for 
K  threatening  insolence.  He  was  sick  of  her  ambition,  of  her  intrigues, 
of  the  hatred  she  always  displayed  to  his  oldest  and  most  faithful 
servants,  of  her  pushing  eagei'ness  for  her  Nero,  of  her  treacherous 
cruelty  towards  his  own  childi'en.  He  was  heard  to  drop  ominous 
expressiorks.  He  began  to  display  towards  Britannicus  a  yearning 
affectum,  fiill  of  the  passionate  hope  that  when  he  was  a  little  older 
his  wron^  would  be  avenged.  All  this  Agrippina  learnt  from  her 
^ties.  Not  a  day  was  to  be  lost.  Narcissus,  whose  presence  was 
the  chief  secority  for  his  master's  life,  had  gone  to  the  batlu  of  Sinuessa 
to  find  relief  from  a  fit  of  the  gout.  There  lay  at  this  time  in  prison, 
on  a  charge  of  poisoning,  a  woman  named  Locusts,  whose  career  recalls 
the  Mrs.  Turner  of  the  re^  of  James  I.,  and  the  Marchioness  de 
Brinvilliera  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.  To  this  woman  Agri)Jiiiiia 
repaired  with  the  promise  of  freedom  and  reward,  if  she  would  provide 
>  poison  which  would  disturb  the  brain  without  too  rapidly  destroying 
life. .  Halotus,  the  Emperor's  pratgtutator,  or  taster,  and  Xeaophon, 
hij  physidan,  had  been  already  won  over  to  share  in  the  deed.  Hie 
pouon  was  infused  into  a  fine  and  delicious  mushroom  of  a  kind  of 
*htch  Claudius  was  known  to  be  particularly  fond,  and  Agrippina  gave 
this  mushroom  to  her  husband  with  her  own  hand.  After  tasting  it  he 
Wame  very  quiet,  and  then  called  for  wine.     He  was  carried  ofi*  to 
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bed  senseless,  but  the  qnantit;  of  wine  wUc^  he  had  drank  weakened 
the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  at  a  sign  from  Agiipplna  the  Euthless 
physician  finished  Uie  murdeF  hj  tickling  the  throat  of  the  suSerer  with 
a  poisoned  feather.  Before  the  morning  of  Oct.  13,  a,d,  5i,  Claudius 
vas  dead. 

His  death  was  concealed  from  the  public  and  from  his  children, 
whom  Ajp:ippiaa  with  hypocritical  caresses  and  false  tears  kept  by  her 
side  in  her  own  chamber,  until  everything  was  ready  for  the  pro- 
clamation of  Nero,  At  noon,  which  the  Chaldteans  had  declared  would 
be  the  only  lucky  hour  of  an  unlucky  day,  the  gates  of  the  palace 
were  thrown  open,  and  Nero  walked  forth  with  Afranius  Bumis  by  his 
Bide.  The  Fnetorian  Fnefect  informed  the  gnard  that  Claudius  had 
appointed  Nero  his  successor.  A  few  faithful  voices  asked,  "  Where  is 
Britannicuat"  But  as  no  one  answered,  and  the  young  prince  was  not 
forthcoming,  tiiey  accepted  what  seemed  to  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
Nero  went  to  the  Fnetorian  camp,  promised  a  donation  of  15,000 
sesterces  (more  than  a  XI30)  to  each  soldier,  and  was  proclaimed 
Emperor.  The  Senate  accepted  the  initiative  of  the  Prtetorians,  and 
by  sunset  Nero  was  securely  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  dream  of  Agrippiua's  life  was  accomplished.  She  was  now  the 
mother,  as  she  had  been  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  an  Emperor ;  and 
that  young  Emperor,  when  the  tribune  came  to  ask  him  the  watchword 
for  the  night,  anawered  in  the  words — OptinuMe  Matnl  "To  the  Best 
of  Uothera  I " 


CHAPTER  DX 

THE  FEATURES  OF   THE  AHTICHRIBT. 

•EffxoTtfi  AftvoSAr  ittir part  trot  ^iiitnliirti. — Orac  Sib.  ojJ.  Xiphilia.  llii.  p.  709. 
"  Nero  .  .  .  nt  erat  exsecrabilis  bo  DOcens  tymnnus,  protUiTit  ad  eicidondnm 
ooeleste  templnm  deUndantque  juitituiiD." — I^otimt.  St  Mort,  Ptrtn,  2. 
"  Quid  Neroiw  pejus  F" — Hart.  Spig.-Tu.  34. 

Fhoh  the  very  moment  of  her  eucoess,  the  awful  Nemesis  began  to  fall 
upon  Agrippina,  as  it  falls  on  all  sinners — that  worst  Nemesis,  which 
breaks  crowned  with  fire  out  of  the  achievement  of  guilty  purposes.  Of 
Agrippina  on  the  night  of  Claudius's  murder  it  might  douhtless  have 
been  said,  as  has  been  said  of  another  queen  on  the  tragic  night  on 
which  her  husband  perished  in  the  explosion  at  Eirk  o'  Fields,  that  she 
"retired  to  rest — to  sleep,  doubtless — sleep  with  the  soft  tranquillity 
of  an  innocent  child.  Remorse  may  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  man 
who  is  dabbling  with  his  first  experiences  of  wrong.  When  tJie 
pleasure  has  be^  tasted  and  is  gone,  and  nothing  is  left  of  the  crime 
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but  the  niin  it  has  vrought,  then,  too^  the  Fanes  take  their  Beats  upon 
the  midoight  [nllow.  But  the  meridian  of  evil  is  for  the  moet  paxt  left 
nnvexed  ;  and  when  human  creatures  have  choaen  their  road,  ihey  are 
left  abne  to  follow  it  to  the  end." ' 

From  the  day  that  she  bad  won  her  own  heart's  desirea,  Agrippina 
foond  that  her  hopes  had  Tanished,  and  that  her  life  was  to  be  plunged 
in  retributive  calamities  She  found  that  crime  ever  needs  the  support 
of  further  crime  ;  that  the  evil  spirits  who  serve  the  government  of  an 
abandoned  heart  demand  inceesant  scwrifices  at  their  altar.  She  had 
bronj^t  about  the  ruin  of  the  young  LuduB  Junina  Silanna.  His  elder 
brother,  Maroos,  was  a  man  of  such  a  gentle  and  unassuming  character 
that  Gaina  had  nicknamed  him  "  the  Oolden  Sheep  ; "  and  thou^  the 
blood  of  the  imperial  &mily  flowed  in  his  veins,  he  excited  so  little 
jealon^  that  he  bad  been  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  even  sent  to 
Asia  with  proconsular  command.  Tet  Agrippina  dreaded  that  he 
might  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Nero,  sent  the  freedman  Heliufl,  with  P.  Celer,  a  Boman  knight,  who 
poisoned  Silanns  at  a  banquet,  so  openly  that  the  whole  world  was 
aware  of  what  had  been  dona 

The  aged  Narcissus  was  her  next  victim ;  and  more  murders  would 
have  followed  had  not  Burrus  and  Seneca  taken  measures  to  prevent 
them,  ^eir  influence  was  happily  sufficient,  since  tliey  were  still 
r^arded  as  tutors  of  the  young  Gtesar,  who  was  only  seventeen  years 
cdd.  They  also  endeavoured  to  veil,  and  as  for  as  possible  to  cloak,  the 
andactous  intrusions  into  state  afiairs,  which  showed  that  Agrippina 
was  not  content  with  the  exceptional  honours  showered  upon  her.  Of 
thoee  honours,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  chief  was  her  appointment 
to  be  a  priestess  of  the  now  deified  Emperor  whom  she  had  so  recently 
poisoned  I  It  is  clear  that,  though  she  had  again  and  again  proved 
neivdf  to  he  the  most  ungrateful  of  women,  she  expect«d  from  her  arm  a 
boundless  gratitude.  Indeed,  she  bo  galled  the  vanity  and  terrified  the 
cowardice  of  his  small  and  mean  nature  by  her  constant  threats  and 
aphraidinga,  that  he  feared  her  far  more  than  he  had  ever  loved.  The 
ctmaeqnence  was  that  she  had  at  once  to  struggle  for  her  ascendency. 
It  wma  threatened  on  tiie  one  hand  by  the  influence  of  Burrus  and 
Seneca,  and  on  the  other  by  the  blandishments  of  bad  companions  and 
hwning  slaves.  Bent  on  pleasure,  fond  of  petty  acoomplishments, 
flattoed  into  ^e  notion  that  he  was  a  man  of  consummate  artistic 
taste,  Nero  occupied  himself  with  dtJeUatUe  efibrts  in  sculpture, 
painting,  singing,  verse-making,  and  chariot'driving,  and  was  quit« 
content  to  leave  to  his  tuton  the  graver  affitira  of  state.  His  tiger 
nature  had  not  yet  tasted  blood.  Seneca  in  his  treatise  on  clemency, 
written  at  the  close  of  Nero's  first  year,  had  informed  the  delighted 
world  that  the  gentle  youth,  on  being  required  to  sign  the  order  tor 
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K  criminal's  execution,  had  espresaed  the  fervent  wish  that  he  had 
Dever  leamt  to  write.  Seneca  also  composed  for  him  the  admired 
speeches  which  he  was  now  and  then  called  upcm  to  deliver.  Tho 
government  of  the  world  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  an  upright 
soldier  and  an  able  philosopher;  and  however  glaring  were  the 
inoonsistencies  of  the  latter,  he  had  yet  attained  to  a  moral  standard 
incomparably  superior  to  that  professed  by  the  majority  of  his 
contemporariea.  If  the  political  machine  worked  with  perfect  smooth- 
ness, if  Rome  for  five  years  was  shocked  by  no  public  atrocities,  if 
informers  to  some  extent  found  their  occupation  gone,  if  no  noble  blood 
was  wantonly  ahed,  if  the  Senate  was  respected  and  the  soldien  were 
orderly,  the  glory  of  that  "  golden  quinquennium  " — which,  in  tlie 
opinion  of  Trajan,  eclipsed  the  merits  of  even  the  worthiest  princes 
— was  due,  not  to  the  small-minded  and  would-be  lesthetio  youth  who 
figured  as  Emperor,  but  to  the  tutors  who  kept  in  check  the  wild 
passions  of  his  mother,  and  directed  the  acts  which  oateiksibly 
proceeded  from  himsell 

But  in  order  to  keep  h''"  amused  they  thought  it  either  inexpedient 
or  impossible  to  maintain  too  strict  a  discipline  over  his  moral  character. 
Nero  was  nominally  married  to  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  but  from  the 
first  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  mutual  and  instinctive 
repulsion.  When  he  entered  into  an  intrigue  with  Acte,  a  beautiful 
Greek  freedwoman,  hia  tuton  held  it  desirable  to  connive  at  vices  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  scarcely  pretended  to  condemn.  Agrippina, 
however,  treated  him  as  though  he  were  still  a  child,  and,  when  she 
observed  his  resentment,  forfeited  all  his  confidence  by  passing  from 
the  extreme  of  furious  reproach  to  the  extreme  of  fulsome  complaisance^ 
Hence,  alike  in  affairs  of  state  and  in  his  domestic  pleasures  he  was 
alienated  from  bis  mother,  and  in  his  daily  life  he  fell  unreservedly 
under  the  influence  of  corrupt  associates  like  Marcus  Otho  and  Claudius 
Senecio,  two  bad  apecimena  of  the  jeu.ne»*e  dorie  of  their  day,  tho 
dandies  of  an  age  when  dandyism  was  a  far  viler  thing  than  it  is 
in  modem  timee.^  At  last  the  quarrel  between  Kero  and  Agrippina 
became  so  fierce  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal  to  him  all  the  crimes 
which  she  had  committod  for  his  sake,  and  if  she  oould  not  retain  her 
sway  over  his  mind  by  gratitude,  she  teiritied  him  with  threats  that  she 
who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  could  hurl  him  from  itk  BritannicaB 
was  the  trae  heir ;  'Nero,  but  for  her,  would  have  remained  a  mere 
Ahenobarbus.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Germanicus ;  she  would  go 
in  person  to  the  Prmtorian  camp,  with  Britannicua  by  her  side,  and 
then  let  the  maimed  Burrus  and  the  pedagogic  Seneca  see  whether 
they  oould  prevent  her  &om  restoring  to  the  throne  of  hia  fathers 
the  injured  boy  who  had  been  oasted  by  her  intrigues  on  behalf  of  an 
adopted    alien.     "I    made  you  Emperor,   I  can  unmake  yon.     Bii~ 
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buiDicos  is  llio  true  Emperor,  not  you."  She  dionetl  sucli  taunts  and 
threats  iato  the  ears  of  a  eon  who  was  already  vitiated  in  charact«r, 
who  already  began  to  feel  his  power,  until  he  too  was  driven  to  jirotect^ 
by  tiie  murder  of  a  brother,  tiie  despotiam  which  liia  mother  had  won 
foe  him  by  the  murder  of  a  hnaband.  Thus  in  every  way  she  became 
the  evil  angel  of  hia  destiny.  She  drove  him  into  the  crimes  of  which 
she  had  already  set  the  fatal  euunpla  It  was  ber  fault  if  he  rapidly 
lost  ai^t  of  the  leaaon  which  Bsneca  had  so  asBiduously  ioculcated, 
that  the  one  impregnable  bulwark  of  a  nimarch  is  the  affection  of 
hispeoplb' 

Nero  bc^tu  to  look  on  the  young  Britannicua  aa  King  John  looked 
on  the  yonng  Arthur.  Even  civilised,  even  Christian  ages  have  shown 
bow  p^ilons  is  the  position  of  a  hated  heir  to  a  usurped  throne.  The 
threats  of  Agrippina  had  deepened  dislike  into  detestation,  and  uneasi- 
ness into  terror.  Britannicua  was  a  fine,  strong,  well-grown  boy,  who 
■bowed  signs  of  a  vigorous  chatuder  and  a  keen  intellect.  A  little  inci- 
dent whidL  occurred  in  December,  a.d.  64,  had  alarmed  Nero  still 
further.  The  Saturnalia  were  being  celebrated  with  their  usual  effusive 
joy,  and  at  one  of  the  feasts  Nero — who  had  become  by  lot  the  Bex 
bibendi,  or  Master  of  tbe  Bevel — had  issued  his  munic  commands  to 
the  other  guests  in  a  spirit  of  harmless  fan ;  but  in  order  to  pot  the  shy- 
ness of  Britannicus  to  the  blush,  he  had  ordered  the  lad  to  go  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  aing  a  song.  Wi^out  the  least  trepidation 
or  awkwardness  Britannicua  had  stepped  out  and  sung  a  magnificent 
fragment  of  a  tragic  chorus,  in  which  he  had  indicated  how  he  wss 
expelled  from  his  rights  by  violence  and  crime.  The  scene  would  have 
been  an  awkward  one  under  any  circumstances;  it  wsa  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  fact  that  in  the  darkening  hall  a  deep  murmur  had  ez- 
preaaed  the  admiration  and  ^mpathy  of  the  guests.  Yet  no  ateps  could 
be  taken  against  a  young  prince  whom  it  was  impassible  to  put  to  death 
openly,  and  against  whom  there  was  no  pretence  for  a  criminal  accu- 
Batioo. 

But  the  first  century,  like  the  fifteenth,  was  an  age  of  poisoners. 
LocoBta  was  still  in  prison,  and  Nero  employed  the  Fnetorian  tribune 
Julias  FoUio  to  procure  from  her  a  poison  which  might  effect  a  slow 
death.  There  was  no  need  to  win  over  the  praeguitaior,  or  the  personal 
att^ulanta  of  the  young  prince.  Care  had  long  been  taken  that  the 
poi^  boy  should  only  be  surrounded  by  the  creatures  of  his  enemies. 
TliB  poison  was  administered,  but  it  failed.  Nero  grew  wild  with  alarm. 
Stories,  which  probably  gained  their  darkest  touches  from  the  horror  of 
his  eulnequent  career,  told  how  he  had  threatened  the  tribune  and  struck 
Locusta  f^  her  cowardice  in  not  doing  her  work  well,  "as  though  iie, 
forsooth,  need  have  any  fear  about  the  Jtdian  law."  Deadlier  poison 
was   then  concocted   outside  his  own  bed-chamber,   and  tried   upor 
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Bnimals,  until  its  effects  were  found  to  be  sufScientlj  rapid.  Setting 
aside  these  stories  as  crude  exaggerations,  all  authorities  are  agreed 
as  to  the  circumatances  of  the  death  of  Britannicus,  It  was  a  custom 
established  b^  Augustus  that  the  j'onng  princes  of  tlte  imperial  house 
should  sit  at  dinner  with  Bobles  of  their  own  tga  at  a  lower  and  teea 
luxuriously  served  table  than  that  at  which  the  Kmperor  dined.  While 
Britannicus  was  thus  dining,  a  draught  was  banded  to  him  which  had 
been  tasted  bj  his  praeguitator,  but  was  too  hot  to  drink.  He  asked 
for  water  to  oool  it,  and  in  that  cold  water  tbe  poison  was  administered. 
He  drank,  and  instantly  sank  down  from  his  seat  silent  and  breathless. 
The  guests,  among  whom  was  the  young  Titus,  the  future  Emperor  of 
Rome,  started  from  the  table  in  conEt«mation.  The  countenance  of 
Agrippina,  working  with  astonishment,  anguish,  and  terror,  showed 
that  she  at  least  had  not  been  admitted  into  the  terrible  secret.  Octavia 
looked  on  with  the  aelf-posseesion  which  in  such  a  palace  had  tangbt  her 
on  all  oocasions  to  hide  her  emotions  under  a  simulated  apathy.  Tbe 
benquet«rs  were  disturbed  until  Nert^  with  perfect  coolness,  bade  them 
resume  their  mirth  and  conversation.  "  Britannicus,"  be  said,  "  will 
soon  be  well.  He  has  only  been  seized  with  one  of  the  epileptic  fits  to 
which  he  is  liable."  It  was  no  epileptic  fit — the  last  of  the  Claudii  was 
dead.  That  night,  amid  storms  which  seemed  to  mark  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  the  corpse  was  carried  with  hurried  privacy  to  a  mean  funeral 
pyre  on  the  Field  of  Mara.  We  may  disbelieve  the  ghastly  titoiy  that 
the  rain  washed  off  the  chalk  which  had  been  used  to  disguise  the  livid 
indications  of  poison  ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  last  rites  were  paid 
with  haste  and  meanness  little  suited  to  tbe  last  male  descendant  of  a 
family  which  had  been  famous  for  so  many  centuries— to  the  sole  in- 
heritor of  the  glorious  traditions  of  so  many  of  the  noblest  lines. 

The  Romans  acquiesced  too  easily  in  this  terrible  crime,  because  it 
fell  in  with  the  Machiavellian  policy  which  would  gladly  rid  itself  of  a 
source  of  future  disturbances.  But  they  were  punished  for  their  facile 
tolerance  by  the  cliange  which  every  year  developed  in  the  character  of 
Uieir  Emperor.  Agrippina  felt  that  even-handed  justice  was  indeed  be- 
ginning to  commend  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice  to  her  own 
lips.  Her  enemies  began  to  see  that  their  opportunity  was  come.  Her 
prosperity  was  instantly  swallowed  up  in  the  "  chaoe  of  hatreds  "  which 
slie  had  aroused  by  her  unscrupulous  ambition.  The  coward  conscience 
of  the  Kmperor  was  worked  upon  by  a  plot,  contrived  by  Silana  and 
Domitia  Ijepida,  which  charged  Agrippina  with  the  intention  of  raising 
Rnbolliua  Plantns  to  the  throne.  This  plot  she  overbore  by  the  force  of 
her  own  passionate  indignation.  Scon^ully  ignoring  the  false  evidence 
trumped  up  against  her,  she  claimed  an  interview  with  her  son,  and 
instead  of  entering  on  her  own  defence,  demanded  and  secured  the 
death  or  exile  of  her  enemies.  But  she  had  by  this  time  been  deprived 
of  her  body-guard,  of  her  sentinels,  of  all  public  h<mourB,  even  of  her 
home  in  the  palaca     Her  scm  rarely  visited  ber,  and  then  only  among  a 
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nnn-ber  of  centnrioDs,  and  he  almtys  left  her  after  a  brief  and  chilling 
ialntation.  She  was  living  deserted  by  her  friends,  and  exposed  to 
deliberate  insults,  in  alarmed  isolation  amid  the  hatred  of  the  populace. 
Wone  dangers  tliickened  around  her.  Nero  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  Poppcea  Sabina,  the  wife  of  his  friend  Otho,  and  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  ocJd-blooded  intriguers  amid  the  abandoned  society  of  Koman 
matrons.  Nero  was  deeply  smitten  with  her  infantile  features,  the  soft 
complesioii,  which  she  preserred  by  daily  bathing  in  warm  asses'-milk, 
her  assnmed  modesty,  her  genial  ooarersation  and  sprightly  wit  He 
was  specially  enchaiited  with  the  soft,  abundant  hair,  the  envy  of 
Roman  beauties,  for  which  he  invented  the  fantastic,  and,  to  Roman 
writeiB,  tjie  sopremely  ludicrous  epithet  of  "amber  treeses."  If  Otho 
was  one  of  ihe  worst  corrupters  of  Nero's  character,  he  was  punished  by 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  Nero  was  punished  by  forming  a  connexiwi  witti 
a  woman  who  instigated  him  to  yet  more  frightful  enormities.  Up  to 
this  time  his  crimes  had  been  mainly  Mmfined  to  the  interior  of  tho 
palace,  and  his  follies  had  taken  no  worse  form  than  safe  and  cowardly 
ontragea  on  defenceless  passengers  in  the  streets  at  night,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Mohawks  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  But  from  the 
day  tbat  he  first  nw  Poppiea  a  headlong  deterioration  is  traceable  in  his 
charact<!r.  She  establi^ed  a  complete  influence  over  him,  and  drove 
him  by  her  taunts  and  allurements  to  that  crime  which,  evea  among  his 
many  enormities,  is  the  most  damning  blot  upon  his  character — tiie 
murder  of  his  mother. 

l^t  wretched  princess  was  spending  the  last  year  of  a  life  which 
had  scarcely  passed  its  fuU  prime  in  detested  in&my,  such  as  in  our 
own  history  attended  the  last  stage  in  the  career  of  the  Oountess  of 
Bomerset,  the  wife  of  James's  unworthy  favourite,  Robert  Carr. 
Worse  than  iiaa,  she  lived  in  daily  dread  of  assassination.  Her 
watchfulness  evaded  all  attempts  at  poisoning,  and  she  was  partly 
protected  against  them  by  the  current  fiction  that  she  had  fortified  her- 
self by  Uie  use  of  antidotes.  Plots  to  murder  her  by  the  apparently 
accidental  tail  of  the  fretted  roof  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  her  villa 
wei«  frustrated  by  the  warning  which  she  received  from  her  spies.  At 
last,  Auicettut,  a  freedman,  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Uiaenam,  promised 
Nero  to  secure  her  end  in  an  unsuspicious  manner  by  means  of  a  ship 
which  shoold  saddenly  fall  to  pieces  in  mid-sea.  Nero  invited  her  to  a 
banquet  at  Baiie,  which  was  to  be  the  sign  of  their  public  reconciliation. 
Dechning,  however,  to  soil  in  the  pinnace  which  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously fitted  up  for  her  use,  she  was  carried  to  her  son's  villa  in  her 
own  iitbor.  There  she  was  received  with  such  hilarity  and  blandish- 
ment, such  long  embraces  and  affectionate  salutalnons,  that  her 
suspicions  were  dispelled.  She  consented  to  return  by  water,  and  went 
OD  board  the  treacherous  vessel  It  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
heavily-weighted  canopy  under  which  she  reclined  was  made  to  fall 
with  a  great  crash.     One  of  her  ladies  was  killed  on  the  spot,     Imme- 
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diateljr  Afterwards  the  bolts  which  held  the  vewel  together  were  pulled 
out,  and  Agrippiua,  whose  life  had  been  saved  by  the  |M«jecting  sides  of 
her  couch,  found  herself  struggling  in  the  waves.  A.  lady  who  was 
witi  her,  named  Acerronia,  thinking  to  save  her  own  life,  exclaimed 
that  she  was  the  empress,  and  was  instantly  beaten  down  witJi  poles  and 
oars.  Agrippina  kept  sileace,  and,  escaping  with  a  single  bruise  on  her 
shoulder,  she  swam  or  floated  safely  till  she  was  picked  up  bj  a  boat 
sent  from  the  shore,  which  was  glittering  with  lights  and  thronged  with 
visitora  who  were  enjoying  the  oool  evening  air.  The  wretched  victim 
saw  through  the  whole  plot,  but  thought  it  best  to  treat  the  matter  as 
an  accident,  and  sent  one  of  har  freedmen,  named  Agerinus,  to 
announce  to  Nero  her  fortunate  escape.  Nero  had  already  received  the 
news  with  unfeigned  alarm.  Would  the  haughty,  vindictive  woman  fire 
the  soldiery  with  the  tale  of  her  wrongs  1  would  she  throw  hetself  on  the 
oompaaaion  of  the  Senate  and  the  people!  would  she  arm  her  slaves  to 
take  vengeance  on  her  murderer  t  Bumis  and  Seneca  were  hastily  sum- 
moned. To  them  the  Emperor  appealed  in  the  extreme  agitation  of 
unsucceesful  guilt  In  silence  and  anguish  the  soldier  and  the  Stoic 
felt,  as  they  listened  to  the  tale,  how  fatal  to  their  repntatton  was  their 
proeperouB  complicity  with  the  secretB  of  such  a  court.  Seneca  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silenc&  He  asked  his  colleague  "  whether  the 
Protorians  should  be  ordered  to  put  her  to  death."  In  that  hour  he 
must  have  tasted  the  very  drags  of  the  bitter  cup  of  moral  degradation. 
Perhaps  the  two  ministers  excused  themselves  with  the  sophism  that 
things  had  now  gone  too  &r  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and 
that  either  Agrippina  or  Nero  most  perish.  But  Burrus  replied  that 
"  the  Pnetoriana  would  never  lift  a  hutd  against  the  daughter  of  their 
beloved  Oermanicus.  Let  Anicetus  fulfil  his  promises."  Miserable 
soldier  1  miserable  philosopher  1  Stoicism  has  been  often  exalted  at  the 
expense  of  Christianity.  Let  the  world  remember  the  two  Boenee,  in 
one  of  which  the  polished  Stoic,  in  the  other  the  Christiaa  Apostle 
stood — the  one  a  magnificent  minister,  the  other  a  fettered  prisoner — ^in 
the  presence  of  the  lord  of  the  world  I 

Anicetus  rose  to  the  occasion,  and,  amid  the  ecstatic  expressions  of 
Nero's  gratitude,  claimed  as  bis  own  the  consumiuation  of  the  deed. 
Ou  the  arriTa'.  of  Ageiinus  with  the  message  of  Agrippina,  Anicetus 
suddenly  flung  a  dagger  at  the  wretched  man's  feet,  and  then,  declaring 
that  Agrippina  had  sent  him  to  murder  her  son,  loaded  him  with 
chains.  By  this  transparant  device  he  hoped  to  persuade  the  world 
that  Agrippina  had  been  detected  in  a  conspiracy,  and  had  committed 
suicide  from  very  shame.  The  news  of  her  recent  peril  had  caused  the 
wildest  excitement  among  the  idlers  on  the  shore.  Anicetus,  with  his 
armed  emissaries,  had  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude,  as  he  made  his 
way  through  the  agitated  throng.  Surrounding  the  villa  and  bursting 
open  the  door,  he  seised  the  few  slaves  who  yet  lingered  near  the 
chamber  of  their  mista-esa     Within  tiut  chamber,  1^  the  light  of  a 
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nsgle  Ump,  AgrippinaL,  attended  hj  only  one  iiandmaid,  was  awaiting 
in  inteose  anxiety  and  with  miagivinga  wtiich  became  deeper  and 
deeper  at  eveiy  moment,  the  saspiciouB  delay  in  the  return  of  her  foith- 
fu]  meGwnger.  Tlte  alave-girl  ro«e  and  left  the  room.  "  Do  you  too 
desert  me  I "  ahe  exclaimed ;  and  at  that  moment  &e  door  was  darkened 
by  the  entt&noe  of  Anicetns,  with  Uie  trieraroh  Herculeius  and  the  naval 
centurion  Obaritua,  "  If  you  have  come  to  inquire  about  my  health," 
■aid  the  undaunted  woman,  "  aay  that  I  have  recovered.  If  to  commit 
a  crime,  I  will  not  believe  that  you  have  my  aou'a  ordeis ;  he  would  not 
command  a  matricide."  Returning  no  answer,  the  murderers  snr- 
rotinded  her  bed,  and  the  trierarch  struck  her  on  the  head  with  his 
stick.  "  Strike  my  womb,"  ehe  exclaimed,  as  the  centurion  drew  his 
tword,  "it  bore  a  Nero."  These  were  her  last  words  before  she  sank 
down  slain  with  many  wounds.  There  ia  no  need  to  darken  with 
farther  and  unaccredited  touches  of  horror  the  dreadful  story  of  her 
end.  The  old  presage  which  she  bad  aoceptad  was  fulfilled.  She  had 
made  her  son  an  E!mperor,  and  he  had  rewarded  her  by  assassination. 
Sack  WHS  the' awful  unpitied  end  of  one  on  whose  birthday  and  in 
whose  honour  in  that  very  year  altars  had  smt^ed  with  sacrifices  offered 
at  dto  feet  of  the  god  Horumr  and  die  goddess  ConeM'dia^ 

When  the  crime  was  over,  Nero  first  perceived  its  magnitude,  and 
was  seized  with  the  agony  of  a  too  brief  terror  and  remorse.  There  ia 
in  great  crim<«  an  awful  power  of  illumination.  They  li|^t  up  t^e 
GtHudence  with  a  glare  which  shows  all  things  in  their  true  hideousness. 
He  spent  the  night  in  oppreesive  silence.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  dreams.  He  often  started  up  in  terror,  and 
dreaded  the  return  of  dawn.  Tlie  gross  flattery  and  hypocritical 
ctHigcatu]a.tion8  of  his  friends  soon  dissipated  all  personal  alarm.  But 
scenes  cannot  change  their  aspect  so  easily  as  the  countenances  of  men, 
and  there  was  to  him  a  deadly  look  in  tiie  sea  and  shore.  From  the 
lof^  summit  of  Misenum  ghostly  wailings  and  the  blast  of  a  solitary 
trumpet  seemed  to  reach  him  from  his  mother's  grave.  He  despatched 
a  letter  to  the  Benate,  full  of  the  ingenious  and  artificial  turns  of 
exprwidon  which  betrayed,  alas!  the  style  ctf  Seneca;  and  in  it  he 
chained  his  mother's  memory  with  the  very  crimee  of  which  he  had 
himself  been  guilty.  But  though  he  recalled  her  enemies  from  exile, 
and  threw  down  her  statues,  and  raked  up  every  evil  action  of  her  life, 
and  insinuated  that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  t^e  enormities  which  had 
di^raoed  the  reign  of  Claudius,  men  hardly  affected  to  believe  his 
exculpation,  and  the  very  mob  charged  him  with  matricide  in  their 
qiigrams  and  scribblings  on  the  statues  and  walls  of  Rome.'  But  yet 
when  he  returned  to  Rome,  the  whole  populace,  from  the  Senate  down- 
wards,  poured  forth  to  give   him    a    reception  so  enthusiastic  and 

>  As  ibwii  by  InnripUnu  of  the  Frstna  Arrftla  (Da  Boui,  Bva.  AnAtA.  1866). 
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tnumpbant  that  ereary  remnant  of  ahame  va«  dlBpelled  tmm  his  mind. 
Feeling  for  the  first  time  that  no  -wickednesa  was  too  abnormal  to  shake 
his  absolute  power  over  a  natitxi  of  slaves,  he  plunged  without  stint  or 
remorse  into  that  career  of  infamy  which  has  made  his  name  liia 
t^nonym  of  everything  which  is  de^wled,  cruel,  and  impure.' 

Through  the  separate  details  of  that  career  we  need  not  follow  him. 
The  depths*  into  which  he  sank  are  too  abysmal  for  nbterance.  Even 
Pagan  historians  could  not  without  a  blufih  bold  up  a  torch  in  those 
crypts  of  shame.'  How  he  established  games  in  which  he  publicly 
appeared  upon  the  Bta^e,  and  compelled  memben  of  the  noblest  Boman 
families  to  imitate  his  degradation ;  on  how  vast  a  scale,  and  with  how 
vile  a  stain,  he  deliberately  corrupted  the  whole  tone  of  Boman  society  ; 
how  he  openly  declared  that  the  consummation  of  art  was  a  false 
teathetioiHm,  corrupt  and  naked,  and  not  ashamed  ;*  how  he  strove  to 
revive  the  flagging  pulse  of  exhausted  pleasure  by  unheard-of  enormitiea, 
and  strove  to  make  shame  shameless  by  undisguised  publicity  ;  how  he 
put  to  death  the  last  descendant  of  Augustus,'  the  last  descendant  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  last  descendant  of  the  Claudii ;  how  he  ended  Uie 
brief  bnt  heartrending  b'agedy  of  the  life  of  Octavia  by  defaming  her 
innocence,  driving  her  to  the  island  of  Fandataria,  and  there  enforcing 
her  assassination  under  circumstances  so  sad  as  might  have  moved  the 
hardiest  villain  to  tears;  how  ha  hastened  by  poison  the  death  of 
Burrus,  and  entrusted  the  vast  power  of  the  Frffitorisn  command  to 
Tigellinns,  one  of  the  vilest  of  the  haman  ra<» ;  bow,  when  be  bad 
exhausted  the  treasures  amassed  by  the  dignilied  economy  of  Claudius, 
he  filled  his  coffers  by  confiscating  the  estates  of  innocent  victims ;  how 
he  caused  the  death  of  bis  second  wife,  Fopprea,  by  a  kick  inflicted  on 
her  when  she  was  ia  a  delicate  condition ;  how,  after  the  detet^ion  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Fiso,  he  seemed  to  revel  in  blood ;  faow  he  ordered  the 
death  of  Seneca ;  how,  by  the  execution  of  Futus  Thrasea  and  Barea 
SoranUB,  he  strove  to  extinguish  the  last  embers  of  Boman  magnanimity, 
and  to  slay  "  virtue  itself ; ""  how  wretches  like  Vatinius  became  t^ 
cherished  favourites  of  his  court ;  how  his  reign  degenerated  into  one 
perpetual  orgy,  at  once  monstrous  and  vulgar  j— into  these  details, 
fortunately,  we  need  not  follow  his  awful  career.  His  infamous  follies 
and  crueltiea  in  Greece  ;  his  dismal  and  disgraceful  fall — a  tragedy 
without  patho^  and  a  ruin  without  dignity — all  this  must  be  read  in  the 
pages  of  contemporary  historians.  Probably  no  man  who  ever  lived 
has  crowded  into  fourteen  years  of  life  so  black  a  catalogue  of  iniquities 
as  this  Collot  d'Herboia  upon  an  imperial  throna  The  seeds  of  innu- 
merable vices  were  latent  in  the  soil  of  his  disposition,  and  the  hot-bed 
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of  abaolutism  forced  tliem  into  mnk  gnmth.  To  speak  thus  much  of 
him  aad  of  his  reign  has  been  neoeasary,  becanse  he  was  the  epitome  of  tho 
■ge  in  which  he  lived— the  conEummate  flower  of  Pagan  degradation  at 
the  time  when  the  pnre  bud  of  Christian  life  wafl  being  nurtured  into 
beanty  amid  cold  and  storm.  But  here  we  must  for  the  present  leave 
the  general  story  of  hia  reign,  to  give  our  attention  to  the  one  event 
which  brooght  lum  into  collitdoD  witJi  the  Cfamtian  Church 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

TUE   BUBKIITO   Or   ROHK,   AMD  THE   FIBST   PBRSBCUTIOH. 

"  Hira  Nero  de  "nupoy* 
A  Koma  oomo  ae  sidU 
GiitM  dut  niaot  j  viejoa 
T  tf  de  nada  le  dolia. 

Qdb  alegie  virta  1  "SpaxUi  S«nf. 

Had  it  not  been  for  one  crime  with  which  all  ancient  writers  have 
mixed  up  his  name,  Christianity  might  have  left  Nero  on  one  side,  not 
speaking  of  him,  bat  simply  looking  and  passing  by,  while  he,  on  his 
part,  might  scarcely  bo  much  as  have  heard  of  the  existence  of 
ChriBtians  amid  the  crowded  thousands  of  his  capiUl.  Thut  crime 
was  the  burning  of  Borne ;  and  by  precipitating  the  £ra  of  Martyrdom, 
it  brought  him  into  immediate  and  terrible  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  Christ 

Whether  he  was  really  guilty  or  not  of  having  ordered  that 
immense  conflagration,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  suspected  of  it  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  has  been  charged  with  it  by  many  historians  of 
his  tmuntry.'  It  is  certain,  also,  that  his  head  hod  been  full  for  years 
of  the  image  of  flaming  cities  ;  that  he  used  to  say  that  Friam  was 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  seen  the  ruin  of  Troy ;  that  he  was 
never  able  to  resist  the  fixed  idea  of  a  crime  ;'  that  the  year  following 
he  gave  a  public  recitation  of  a  poem  called  Troica,  from  the  orchestra 
of  the  tbeatre,  and  that  this  was  only  the  burning  of  Rome  under  a 
tluo  disguise ;'  and  that  just  before  his  flight  he  meditated  setting  fire 


Benan,  X'^HtttAHK,  p.  1 

Dim  Can.  Ixii.  29 ;  Jbv.  riiL  2Zt    Bntiurini  vyi  that  he  bnrul  Soma :   "Ut 
cjoM  tmtginiiiii  oanunt  qnali  oUm  iVofa  oapte  grusiat.''    Ampere  aaji, 
_  _  I  i^ndine  fcradmcttn"  {Bid,  Bam.  ti.  M).    Beuan  thinki  ttiat  tha  po«m 

SMV  hAT*  onpnatad  th*  mataphor  that  he  playad  hta  I7TS  otw  the  nini  of  hii  enniiUy— 
whIsL  wta  Ktlcmrdt  Uktn  litukllj. 
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to  Rome  once  more.'     It  waa  rumoured  that  when  some  one  had  told 
him  bow  Gaiua  used  to  quote  the  phiiue  of  Euripides — 

"  Whan  I  am  dead,  sink  the  whole  earth  in  flames  1  " 
he  replied,  "  Saj,  but  while  I  live  I  "  He  was  accused  of  the  ambition 
of  destroying  Rome,  tbat  he  might  replace  its  tortuous  and  narrow 
lanes  witli  broad,  regular  etreela  and  uniform  Hellenic  edifices,  and 
so  have  an  excuse  for  changing  its  name  from  Rome  to  !Neropo1i& 
It  was  believed  that  in  his  morbid  appetite  for  new  sensations  he  was 
quite  capable  of  devising  a  truly  artistic  epectacle  which  would  thrill 
hia  jaded  EBstheticiBiu,  and  Bupply  him  with  vivid  imagery  for  tiie  vapid 
antitheses  of  his  poems.  It  was  both  believed  and  recorded  that 
during  the  terrors  of  the  actnal  spectacle  he  had  climbed  the  Tower 
of  Mscenas,  had  expressed  his  delight  at  what  he  called  "  the  flower 
and  loveliness  of  the  flames,"  and  in  his  scenic  dress  bad  sung  on 
his  own  private  stage  the  "Capture  of  Ilium."'  It  was  said  that 
all  attempts  to  quench  the  fire  had  been  forcibly  resisted  ;  that  men  had 
been  seen  hurling  lighted  brands  upon  various  buildings,  and  shouting 
that  they  had  orders  for  what  they  did ;  that  men  of  even  Consular 
rank  had  detected  Nero's  slaves  on  their  own  property  with  tow  and 
torches,  and  had  not  ventured  to  touch  them ;  that  when  the  wind  had 
changed,  and  there  was  a  lull  in  the  conflagration,  it  had  burst  out 
agtun  from  houses  tbat  abutted  on  the  gardens  of  his  creature 
TigellinuB.  At  any  rate,  Hhe  Romans  could  hardly  have  been  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  Nero  might  have  done  much  more  than  he  did 
to  encourage  the  eSbrts  made  to  extinguish  the  flames.  It  waa 
remembered  that,  a  few  yean  earlier,  Claudius,  during  a  conflagration, 
had  been  seen,  two  niglita  running,  seated  in  a  little  couating-olEce 
with  two  baskets  full  of  silver  at  his  side,  to  encourage  tbe  firemen,  and 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  Nero  certainly,  in 
this  far  more  frightful  crisis,  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Even  if  some 
of  tbe  rumours  which  tended  to  implicate  him  in  having  caused  the 
calamity  had  no  better  foundation  tluui  idle  rumour,  or  the  interested 
plots  of  robbers,  who  seized  the  opportunity  for  promiacuoua  plunder, 
they  acquired  plausibility  from  the  whole  colour  of  Nero's  character 
and  conversation,  and  they  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  way  in 
whicli  he  used  for  his  own  advantage  the  disaster  of  his  people.  For 
immediately  after  the  fire  he  seized  a  much  larger  extent  of  ground 
than  he  had  previously  possessed,  and  began  to  rear  with  incredible 
celerity  his  "  Golden  House " — a  structure  unexampled  in  tbe  ancient 
world  for  goif^eous  magnificence.     It  waa  in  this  amazing  structure, 

'  Soot  Jfer.  43. 

>  The  ons  dretmutiDce  which  tandj  to  eicolpate  him  from  loma  of  then  mottvn  u 
tb*t  h«  wM  at  Aatiam  whea  the  fire  hroke  out,  uid  did  not  aiTiT«  in  Komc  till  the  third 
day,  whan  the  flunea  had  rolled  to  the  gmrdeni  ot  Mncenaa,  and  hia  owa  "Domoa 
TraDiitoria"(Tao.  ^nn.  xt.).  The  late  Mi.  O.  H,  Lewea  attempted  to  "  rahabilitata  ^ 
the  shaiacter  of  Kero ;  but  the  evidenoe  acaitut  him  li  too  unanlmana  to  be  aet  aaide. 
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on  which  the  HpleDdour  of  the  whole  Empire  was  recklesslf  sqatuidered, 
that  Nero  declared,  with  a.  smirk  of  self-satififaction,  that  now  at 
last  he  was  lodged  like  a  human  being  I 

But  wbethCT  Nero  was  guilty  of  this  unparalleled  oatrage  on 
tlie  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Bubjects  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  on 
July  19,  A.D.  64,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
shops  full  of  inflammable  materikla  which  lined  tlie  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  Ctelian  Hills.  For  six  ^ye  and  seven  nights  it  rolled 
in  streams  of  resistless  flame  over  the  greater  part  of  the  city, 
licking  up  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  gods  wliich  covered  the 
low  hills,  and  raging  through  whole  streets  of  the  wretched  wooden 
tenements  in  wluch  dwelt  myriads  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  who 
crowded  the  lower  regions  of  Boma  When  ita  courae  had  been 
checked  by  the  voluntary  destruction  of  a  vast  mass  of  buildinga 
which  lay  in  its  path,  it  broke  out  a  second  time,  and  raged  for  tliree 
days  longer  in  the  less  crowded  quarters  of  the  city,  where  its  spread 
waa  even  more  fatal  to  public  buildings  and  the  ancient  shrines 
of  the  goda.  Never  since  the  Gauls  burnt  Rome  had  so  deadly  a 
calamity  fallen  on  the  afflicted  dty.  Of  its  fourteen  districts,  four 
alone  escaped  untouched ;  three  were  completely  laid  in  ashes ;  in 
the  seven  others  were  to  be  seen  the  wrecks  of  many  buildings,  scatiied 
and  gutted  by  the  flamea  The  disaster  to  the  city  was  historically 
iiTeparable.  If  Nero  was  indeed  guilty,  then  the  act  of  a  wretched 
bnSbon,  mad  with  the  diseased  sensibility  of  a  depraved  nature,  has 
robbed  the  world  of  works  of  art,  and  memorials,  and  records,  priceless 
and  irreooverabla  We  can  rather  imagine  than  describe  the  anguish 
wiUi  which  the  Bomans,  bitterly  conscious  of  their  own  degeneracy, 
contemplated  the  denb^ction  of  tJie  relics  of  their  national  glory  in 
the  days  when  Borne  was  free.  What  could  ever  replace  for  them 
or  their  children  such  monuments  as  the  Temple  of  Luna,  built  by 
Servius  Tullius ;  and  the  Ara  Maxima,  which  the  Arcadian  Evander 
had  reared  to  Hercules ;  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  built 
in  accordance  wiUt  the  vow  of  Bomulus ;  and  the  little  humble  palace 
of  Numa ;  and  the  shrine  of  Vesta  with  the  Penates  of  the  Boman 
pec^le  and  the  spoils  of  conquered  kings!  What  structural  mag- 
nificence could  atone  for  the  lees  of  memorials  which  the  song  of 
Virgil  and  of  Horace  hod  rendered  still  more  dear)'  The  city  might 
riae  more  r^ular  from  its  ashes,  and  with  broader  streets,  but  it« 
artificial  uniformity  was  a  questionable  boon.  Old  men  declared  that 
the  new  streets  were  far  less  healthy,  in  consequence  of  their  more 
aoorching  glare,  and  tliey  muttered  among  themselves  that  many  an 
object  of  national  interest  had  been  wantonly  sacrificed  to  gratify  the 
wmnaiilah  freak  of  a  miserable  actor. 

But  tlie  sense  cf  permanent  loss  was  overwhelmed  at  firat  by  the 

'  Vitg.  J!b.  WIL  an  J  Hot.  04.  ^  ■ 
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immediate  contiiBion  and  agonjr  of  the  aoene.  Amid  the  ebeeta  of  flame 
that  roared  on  every  side  under  their  dense  canopy  of  amoke,  the  shrieks 
of  terrified  women  and  the  wail  of  infants  and  children  were  heard  above 
the  crash  of  falling  houses.  The  incendiary  fires  seemed  to  be  bursting 
forth  in  80  many  directions  that  men  stood  staring  in  dumb  stupeiactioa 
at  the  destruction  of  their  property,  or  rushed  hither  and  thither  in 
helpless  amazement  The  lanes  and  alleys  were  blocked  up  with  the 
coQcourse  of  stm^ling  fugitives.  Many  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke, 
or  trampled  down  in  the  press.  Uany  others  were  burnt  to  death  in 
their  own  burning  hoBses,  some  of  whom  purposely  flung  themselves  into 
the  flames  in  the  depth  of  their  despair.  The  density  of  tiie  population 
that  found  shelter  In  the  huge  many-storeyed  lodging-houses  increased  the 
dilhculty  of  escape ;  'and  when  they  hod  escaped  with  bare  life,  a  vast 
multitude  of  homeleeg,  shivering,  hungry  human  beings — many  of  them 
bereaved  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  many  of  tfiem  personally 
injured,  and  most  of  them  deprived  of  all  their  possessions,  and  destitute 
of  the  means  of  subsistenoe — found  themselves  huddled  together  in 
vacant  places  in.  one  vast  brotherhood  of  hopeless  wretchedness.  Inci- 
denta  like  these  are  not  often  described  by  ancient  authors.  As  a  rale, 
the  classic  writers  show  themselves  singularly  callous  to  all  details  of 
individual  misery  ;  but  this  dissster  was  on  a  scale  so  magnificent  that 
it  had  impressed  the  imaginations  of  men  who  oflen  treat  the  anguish  of 
multitudes  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Even  if  he  had  been  destitute  of  every  human  feeling,  yet  policy  and 
necessity  would  have  induced  Nero  to  take  what  steps  he  coutd  to 
alleviate  the  immediate  pressure.  To  create  discontent  and  misery 
could  never  have  formed  any  part  of  his  deeigns.  He  threw  open  the 
Campus  Martins,  the  Monumenta  Agrippae,  even  his  own  gardens,  to 
the  poopla  Temporary  buildings  were  constructed;  all  the  furniture 
which  was  most  indispensable  was  brought  from  Ostia  and  neighbouring 
towns  ;  wheat  was  sold  at  about  a  fourth  of  the  average  pric&  It  was 
all  in  vain.  The  misery  which  it  was  believed  that  his  criminal  folly 
had  inflicted  kindled  a  sense  of  wrong  too  deeply  seated  to  be  removed 
by  remedies  for  the  past  or  precautions  for  the  future.  The  resentment 
was  kept  alive  by  the  benevolences  and  imposts  which  Nero  now 
demanded,  and  by  the  gieedy  ostentation  with  which  he  seized  every 
beautiful  or  valuable  object  to  adorn  the  insulting  splendour  of  a  palace 
built  on  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  so  wide  an  area  of  tlie  ruined  dty. 


Nero  was  so  secure  in  hie  absolutism,  he  had  hitherto  found  it  so 
impossible  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  people  or  to  exhaust  the  terrified 
adulation  of  the  Senate,  that  he  was  usually  indiflerent  to  the  pas- 
quinades which  were  constantly  holding  op  his  name  to  execration  and 
oont«n>pt.  But  now  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  his 
power  would  be  seriously  imperilled  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  diverting 
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tlie  nupidoiu  of  Uie  populace.  He  waa  perfectly  aware  that  when  the 
people  in  the  streeta  cnraed  those  who  set  fire  to  the  dty,  they  meant  to 
cone  Atm.'  If  he  did  not  take  some  immediate  step  he  felt  that  he  might 
peii^  OS  OaiiiB  had  perished  before  him,  \tj  the  dagger  of  the  assasain. 

It  ia  at  this  point  of  his  career  that  Nero  becomes  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Church.  It  waa  thia  phaae  of  cmelty  which 
seemed  to  throw  a  blood-red  light  over  hia  whole  character,  and  led  men 
to  look  on  him  aa  the  veiy  incarnation  of  the  world-power  in  ita  moat 
demoniac  aspect — as  worse  than  the  Antiochna  Epiphanee  of  Daniel'a 
Apocalypse — aa  tiie  Man  of  Sin  whom  (in  language  figoratiTe  indeed, 
yet  awfoUy  true)  the  Lord  ahould  slay  with  the  breal£  of  His  mouth 
and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming.*  For  Nero  endeavoured 
to  fix  the  odious  crime  of  having  destroyed  the  capital  of  the  world  upon 
tile  moot  innocent  and  faithhl  of  hia  aubjecte — upon  the  only  subjects 
who  ofiered  heart-felt  prayers  on  hia  behalf* — the  Roman  Christians. 
They  were  the  defenoelesa  victims  of  this  horrible  charge;  for  though 
they  were  the  most  harmlese,  they  were  also  the  most  hat«d  and  ^e 
most  slandered  of  living  men.* 

Why  he  should  have  thought  of  singling  out  the  Ohristtons  has 
■Iwaya  been  a  rarions  problem,  for  at  thia  point  St  Lake  ends  the  Acts 
of  the  Apoetlee,  perhaps  purpoeely  dropping  the  curtain,  because  it 
would  have  been  perilous  and  useless  to  narrate  the  horron  in  which  the 
hitherto  nevtrsl  or  friendly  Boman  Govenunent  began  to  play  so  dis- 
pwjefiil  a  part  Neither  Tacitus,  nor  Buetonina,  nor  the  Apocalypse, 
help  OS  to  Bolve  this  partionlar  problem.  The  ChristianB  had  filled  no 
luge  space  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Until  the  days  of  Domitian  we  do 
KAt  hear  of  a  single  noble  or  diatinguiahed  person  who  had  joined  their 
nnka.*  That  the  Pndens  and  Claudia  of  Bom.  xvi.  were  the  Pudens 
and  Claudia  of  Martial's  Epigrams  seems  to  me  to  be  a  baaeleea  dream.* 
If  the  "  foreign  sapeistition  "  with  which  Fomponia  Orecina,  wife  of 
Anhis  Plaatius,  Uie  conqueror  <£  Britain,  was  charged,  and  of  which  she 
was  acquitted,  was  indeed,  as  has  been  suspected,  the  Christian  religion, 
at  any  rate  the  name  of  Chriatianily  was  not  alluded  to  by  the  andent 
writen  wlio  had  mentioned  the  cdrcumstanca'  Even  if  Rom.  xvi  was 
■ddresaed  to  Borne,  and  not,  as  I  believe,  to  Epheaua,  "they  of  the 
hooaehold  of  Nardsaus  which  were  in  the  Lord  "  were  unknown  slaves, 
u  also  were  "they  of  Ctesar's  household."*    The  alavea  and  artisans, 

1  Dien  CbiL  hiL  1& 

•  8m  A^.  a  Cm.  JJM,  si.  U;  iMUat,  Dir.  JntU.  *li  16 ;  C<  Jforf.  Penee.  il.  ad 
H.;  Chinat.  in  3  TheM.,  iftrnt.  tv. :  Snip.  B«v.  BM.&.2li;  40,43;  IMaL  li.  ad  j(n.  ; 
J't.^Dm.xL:  One.  SibflL  Iv.  136—188,  t.  362,  tIU.  1,  IBS  :  Tens*  of  Ogmmodiuiuj, 
mAi^av.  <rf8ol«nM_Puli,  ISBl 

*B«D.iitt.l-7slU.lU.l;  lFrt.U.13.    Set  Tart,  .ijxit.  29-33. 

•  1 FM.  10. 18— ir,  Iv.  U— 19. 
*Saat.  AMi,UL 

•  Baa  X(ft  OMt  IPorl  itT  A.  Awl,  fL  1)68. 
r  Tac  J<w.  laL  St. 

•Bon.  xvLUi  FUL  tv.  Dt  Liftaid  tTorlq/A.  Paul,  ii.  1S3. 
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Jewish  &nd  Gentile,  who  formed  the  CbriBtiao  otanmiiiiitj  ftt  Rome,  had 
never  in  any  way  come  into  colliBion  with  the  BomaaGoveminBnL  They 
must  have  been  the  victims  rather  than  the  exciters  of  the  Meetdanio 
tumults — for  suoh  they  are  oonjectured  to  have  been — which  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jevs  from  Borne  by  the  futile  edict  of  Claudius.'  Nay, 
so  obedient  and  docile  were  they  required  to  be  by  the  veiy  principles  on 
which  their  morality  was  based— «o  &r  were  they  removed  from  the  fierce 
independence  of  the  Jewish  Eeolots— that,  in  writing  to  them  a  few  years 
earlier,  the  greatest  of  their  leaders  had  urged  upon  them  a  payment  of 
tribute  and  a  submission  to  the  higher  powers,  not  only  for  wrath  but 
also  for  conscience'  sake^  because  the  earthly  ruler,  in  his  office  of  repreos- 
iDg  evil  works,  is  a  minister  of  God.'  That  the  Christians  were  entirely 
innocent  of  the  crime  charged  against  them  was  well  known,  both  at  the 
time  and  afterwards.*  But  how  was  it  that  Nero  sought  popularity,  and 
jjartly  averted  the  deep  rsge  which  was  rankling  in  many  hearts  against 
himself,  by  torturing  men  and  women  on  whoae  agonies  he  thought  that 
the  pc^ulace  would  gaze  not  only  with  a  stolid  indifierenoe,  but  even 
with  fierce  satisfaction  1 

Gibbon  has  ooqjectured  that  the  Christians  wero  confounded  with  the 
Jews,  and  that  the  detestation  universally  felt  for  the  latter  fell  vith 
double  force  upon  the  former.  Christians  suffered  even  more  Uian  the 
Jews  because  of  the  calumnies  so  assiduously  circulated  against  tbem, 
and  from  what  appeared  to  the  ancients  to  be  ^e  revolting  absurdity  of 
their  peculiar  tenets.  "Nero,"  says  Tacitus,  "exposed  to  accusation, 
and  t(n:tured  with  the  most  exquisite  penalties,  a  set  of  men  detested  for 
their  enormities,  whom  the  common  people  called  '  Christians.' 
Christus,  the  founder  of  this  sect^  was  executed  during  the  reign  cX 
Tiberius  by  the  Procurator  Foutius  Pilate,  and  the  deadly  supeistidon, 
suppressed  for  a  time,  began  to  burst  out  onoe  more,  not  only  through- 
out Judaea,  where  the  evil  had  its  root,  but  even  in  the  city,  whither 
from  every  quarter  all  things  horrible  or  shameful  are  drifted,  and  find 
their  votariea"  The  lordly  HibHmii  -^hich  prevented  Tacitus  from 
making  any  inquiry  into  the  real  views  and  character  of  the  Christians 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  catches  up  the  most  baseless  allc^tiona 
against  them.  He  talks  of  their  doctrines  as  savage  and  shameful, 
when  they  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  peace  and  purity.  He  chaises 
them  with  being  aniniat«d  by  &  hatred  of  their  kind,  when  their 
central  tenet  was  an  universal  charity.  The  masses,  he  says,  called 
them  "Christians;"  and  while  he  almost  apologises  for  staining  hia 
page  with  so  vnlgar  an  appellation,*  he  merely  mentions,  in  passing, 

'  Suet.  Claud.  25.  •  Som.  liiL  5. 

*  It  ii  involTcd  kt  onaa  in  tha  "  lubdidit  mot "  of  Tae.  Ann.  v.  44. 

•  1  Fet.  IT.  14 ;  Jm.  il.  7.  There  ou  be  littlg  doubt,  M  I  Iuts  ahDwn  In  Uu  Life 
and  Work  t^  St.  Paul,  L  301,  that  tha  tuma  "  Cbvtion"— h  curiotul;  hybrid,  jet  ao 
riobly  expreeuTe— WM  a  uaknune  due  to  the  wit  of  the  Antioahanaa,  wbioh  eianiaed 
itaelr  quite  fearlawly  eran  oil  the  Boman  Bmperon.  Thaj  were  not  afraid  to  sfix  niok- 
nunea  to  OanuisUa,  ind  to  sail  Jullu  Oeoroiii  and  Tlntliiiuiua,  with  keen  utirv  of  hi> 
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that,  though  innooent  of  the  ch&rge  of   being  turbulent  iucendiarieB,   - 
an  which  they  were  tortured  to  death,  they  were  jet  a  set  of  guilty 
aad  infamoua  sactariee,  to  be  classed  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  Boman 
criminala.' 

But  the  haughty  historian  throws  no  light  on  one  difficulty — namely, 
the  circunuitancea  which  led  to  the  ChrutiaTU  being  thus  siugled  out 
The  Jews  were  in  no  way  involved  in  Nero's  persecution.  To  persecute 
the  Jews  at  Borne  would  not  have  been  an  easy  matter.  Tliey  were 
sufficiently  numeroos  to  be  formidable,  and  had  overawed  Cicero  in  the 
■enith  of  hia  fame.  Besides  this,  the  Jewish  religion  was  recognised, 
tolerated,  licensed.  Throughout  ibe  length  and  br^th  of  the  Empire, 
no  man,  however  much  he  and  his  race  might  be  detested  and  despised, 
could  have  been  burnt  or  t<»tured  for  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  Jew. 
We  hear  of  no  Jewish  martyrdoms  or  Jewish  persecutions  till  we  come 
to  the  times  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  then  chiefly  in  Palestine  itself.  It 
is  clear  that  a  shedding  of  biood-^in  fact,  some  form  or  other  of  human 
sacrifice — was  imperatively  demanded  by  popular  feeling  as  an  expiation 
uf  the  ruinous  crime  which  had  plunged  so  many  thousands  into  the 
depths  of  misery.  In  vain  had  the  Sibylline  Books  been  once  more 
consulted,  and  in  vain  had  public  pray»  been  offered,  in  accordanoe 
wiUi  dieir  directions,  to  Vulcan  and  the  goddesses  of  Earth  and  Hades. 
In  Tain  had  the  Roman  matrons  walked  in  procession  in  dark  robes, 
and  with  their  long  hair  unbound,  to  propitiat«  the  insulted  majesty  of 
Juno,  and  to  sprinkle  with  sea-wat^r  her  ancient  statue.  In  vain  had 
largeasee  been  lavished  upon  the  pe^le,  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  offered 
to  the  goda  In  vain  had  public  banquets  been  celebrated  in  honour  of 
various  deities.  A  crime  had  been  committed,  and  Bomans  had 
perished  unavenged.  Blood  cried  for  blood,  before  the  sullen  suspicion 
Bfpinst  Nero  could  be  averted,  or  the  indignation  of  heaven  appeased. 
Nero  had  always  hat«d,  persecuted,  and  exiled  the  philosophers,  and  no 
doubt,  so  for  as  he  knew  anything  of  the  Christians — so  far  as  he  saw 
among  his  own  countless  uaves  any  who  had  embraced  this  supersti- 
tion, which  the  Uite  of  Bome  described  as  not  only  new,  but  '*  exe- 
crable" and  "malefic"' — he  would  hate  their  gravity  and  purity,  and 
feel  for  them  that  raging  envy  which  is  the  tribute  that  virtue  receives 
from  vice.  Moreover,  8t^  Paul,  in  all  probability,  had  recently  stood 
before  his  tribunal ;  and  though  he  had  been  acquitted  on  the  special 
charges  of  turbulence  and  profanation,  respecting  which  he  had  apjHialed 

baud  (Qeiodiui.  ir.  9 ;  Amniim.  udi.  14).  It  i)  dev  that  the  ucnd  writen  aToided 
the  DUO*  beatniM  it  mu  employad  bf  their  MieaiiBi,  uid  by  them  mingled  with  tenoi 
of  tlw  Til«t  o]iprobriiun  (IVe.  Ann.  xt.  44).  It  only  becaune  familiu  when  the  virtuea 
of  Ouiatiaiii  ud  ihad  lottre  npoB  it,  ud  when,  alike  in  iti  tnie  form,  uid  in  the 
■geenot  miiproaiuuiiktioD  "Chnrtiaiu,"  it  nadily  lent  itaeU  to  valiuble  ■UegtHiosI 
DaaoiBn(Tat.  Apel.  3;  JiuL  Marl  ApaL  2;  Clem.  Alex.  •Strom.  iL  4,  SIS:  Bingliam, 
L  1, 1  ll). 

■  Se^  on  tlM  oriine  of  beliiK  "  ft  ChTiitian,'  Cleni.  Alwc.  Strom.  Iv.  11, 1 1. 

I  llaU,  TeDaflen,  exitiabili*,  axMnbilii,  pnva,  niperatitla  (Tao.  Aim.  xv.  44  :  Sosl 
iffr.  U  ;  PUn.  Ep.  92). 
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to  Caesar,  yet  during  thejndicial  inqniiyNero  conld  hardly  have  f^ed  to 
hear  from  tlie  emisBariea  of  the  Sanhedrm  many  fierce  slandem  of  a 
sect  which  was  eveiywhere  spoken  against.  The  Jews  were  by  far  the 
deadliest  enemies  of  the  Christians;  and  two  persons  of  Jewish  pro- 
clivities were  at  this  time  in  close  proximity  to  the  person  of  the 
Emperor.'  One  was  the  pantomimist  Aliturus,  the  other  was  Poppsa, 
the  harlot  Empress.'  The  Jews  were  in  communication  with  tJiese 
powerful  favourites,  and  bad  even  promised  Nero  that  if  his  enemien  ever 
prevailed  at  Rome  he  should  have  the  ku^om  of  Jerusalem.*  It  is 
not  even  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  a  third  dark  and  evil 
influence  at  work  to  undermine  the  Christians,  for  about  this  very  time 
the  unscrupulous  Pharisee  Flavins  Josephoa  had  availed  himself  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  palace  to  secure  the  liberation  of  some  Jewish  priests.  * 
If,  as  seems  certain,  the  Jews  had  it  in  their  power  during  the  reign  of 
Nero  more  or  less  to  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne,  does  not  historical 
induction  drive  us  to  conclude  with  some  confidence  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  Christians  as  scapegoats  and  victims  came  from  them)  St. 
Clement  says  in  his  Epistle  tiiat  the  Christians  suffered  through  jeaiougy. 
Who»e  jealousy  1  Who  can  tell  what  dark  secrets  lie  veiled  under  that 
suggestive  word  1  Was  Acte  a  Christian,  and  was  Poppea  jealous  of 
herl  That  suggestion  seems  at  once  inadequate  and  improbablej  eape- 
daily  as  Acte  was  not  hurt.  But  there  was  a  deadly  jealousy  at  work 
against  the  New  Religion.  To  the  Pagans,  Christianity  was  but  a  reli- 
gious extravagance— contemptible,  indeed,  but  otherwise  inBignificant, 
To  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  object  of  hatred,  which  never 
stopped  short  of  bloodshed  when  it  possessed  or  could  usurp  the  power,* 
and  which,  though  long  suppressed  by  circumstances,  displayed  itself  in 
all  the  intensity  of  its  virulence  during  the  brief  spasm  of  the  dictator* 
ship  of  Barcochbo.  Christianity  was  hateful  to  the  Jews  on  every 
ground.  It  nullified  their  Law.  It  liberated  all  Gentiles  from  the 
heavy  yoke  of  that  Law,  without  thereby  putting  them  on  a  lower  leveL 

'  Onder  previoua  Emperon  ve  read  of  the  Jeweu  Acma,  t  ilaTs  of  liiis,  >Dd  tlie 
Bamuitui  TEaIIiu,  a,  freedmu  of  Tiberini  (Joi.  AiM.  xrii.  fi,  §  7  ;  A  ./.  L  S3,  §§  6,  7). 

*  Aooording  to  John  of  Antioch  (.Exarjita  V<daii,ji.  W8),  uid  the  Ch'onicoit 
Paiehale  (i.  4.'>9),  Nero  wm  originallj  tiTonrSibU  to  the  Chriitiaji*,  uid  put  Pilato  to 
death,  for  which  the  Java  plotted  hii  murder.  Comp.  EuKb.  H.  B.  ii.  22,  if.  2G  ; 
Keim,  Son  und  Chriitmthvm,  179.  Foppm's  JudkUtn  i>  iiLfemd  from,  ber  raf unng  to 
be  burned,  nad  requeHtiaff  to  be  eitihilmed  {Tta.  Ann.  xvi.  16)  ;  from  her  adopting  tha 
■nutom  of  weariua  t,  Teil  m  the  itreeti  (id.  xiiL  4G) ;  from  tha  fuToui  vhieh  ihe  ■bowed 
to  Alitunu  and  Jowphui  (Ja>.  Vit,  8 ;  AnU.  n.  S,  $  11) ;  and  fnni  the  term  Immp^, 
which  JoHphui  iippbei  to  her. 

*  Suet  Ifer.  40.  Tiborim  Alaiander,  the  nophow  of  Pbilo,  afterward*  Pn»ui»tor  of 
Judiea,  wu  a  penou  of  inflaeace  at  Home  (Joe.  A  J.  IL  IS,  1 1 ;  Jqt.  L  130) ;  bnt  he 
waa  a  renegade,  and  would  not  be  likel;  to  hate  the  Chriitiaoi.  It  ia,  however,  ramark- 
nble  that  legend  attributed  tha  anger  of  Nero  to  ttu  eimtenlon  qf  iWt  nuitna  and  a 
favourite  tlavt. 

*  Jo*  Fit.  3. 

'  Compare  what  Bt.  Paul  nn  about  the  Tiralence  of  Jewtih  eamitj  in  1  nun.  fL 
14—16;  PhiL  liL  2.  Yet  OhrtitlaiiltT  grew  up  "aub  umbracuio  Ucitae  JndMornm 
religionia"  iTert.  ApeL  El). 
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It  even  tended  to  render  tiiose  who  were  bom  Jews  mdifferent  to  the 
t&stitutioDs  of  Mosaism.  It  was,  as  il  were,  e.  fatal  revolt  and  schism 
from  within,  more  dangerous  than  any  assault  from  without  And, 
worse  than  all,  it  was  by  the  GentUes  confounded  with  the  Judaisui 
which  was  its  bitt«re8t  antagonist.  While  it  sheltered  its  existence 
under  the  mantle  of  Judaism,  as  a  reliffio  licUa,  it  drew  down  upon  tbe 
religion  from  whose  bosom  it  sprang  all  the  scorn  and  hatred  which 
were  attached  bj  the  world  to  ite  own  espe^al  tenets;  for  however 
much  the  Greeks  and  Romans  despised  the  Jews,  they  despised  still 
more  the  belief  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  world  was  a  cruciHed 
malefactor  who  had  risen  from  the  dead.  I  see  in  the  proseljtiam  of 
Poppea,  guided  by  Jewish  malice,  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the 
fitst  Chrifitiaa  persecution.  Hers  was  the  jealousy  which  bad  goaded 
Nero  to  matxicide ;  hers  not  improbably  was  the  instigated  fiuiaticism 
of  a  proselyte  which  urged  him  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  martyr  blood. 
And  she  had  her  reward.  A  woman  of  whom  Tacitus  has  not  a  word 
of  good  to  say,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  repulsive  even  to  a 
Suetonius,  is  hajtded  down  by  the  ren^;ade  Phaiiaee  as  "a  devout 
woman  " — as  a  worshipper  of  God  I' 

And,  indeed,  when  once  the  Christians  were  pointed  out  to  the 
popular  vengeance,  many  reasons  would  be  adduced  to  prove  their  con- 
nexion with  the  conflagration.  Temples  had  perished — and  were  they 
not  notorious  enemies  of  the  temples ) '  Did  not  popular  rumour  charge 
them  with  nocturnal  orgies  and  Thyesteau  feasts  1  Suspicions  of  incen- 
diarism were  sometimes  brought  against  Jews  ;  *  but  the  Jews  were  not 
iu  the  habit  of  talking,  as  these  sectaries  were,  about  a  fire  which 
should  consume  the  world,*  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  that  fiery 
consommatioa.*  Nay,  more,  when  Pagans  had  bewailed  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  the  loss  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Kome,  had  not 
these  pemicioos  people  used  ambiguous  language,  as  though  they 
joyously  recognised  in  these  events  the  signs  of  a  coming  end  t  Even 
when  they  tried  to  BuppresB  all  outward  tokens  of  exultation,  had 
they  not  listened  to  the  fears  and  lamentations  of  their  fellow-citizens 
witii  some  sparkle  in  the  eyes,  and  had  they  not  answered  with  some- 
thing of  triumph  in  their  tones !  There  was  a  Satanic  plausibility  which 
dict^ed  the  selection  of  these  particular  victims.  Because  they  hated 
■  of  the  world,  with  its  ruthless  games  and  hideous  idola- 

>el;te, 
•h  PP- 

n  klio  the  Jem,  who  were  ocmfouiidad  witii  them.    Bom.  il  2%  "Dost  thou 

(ej«w)  rob  temple*  T"    Bi»  LUe  and  Wort  of  S.  Paul,  ii.  2C&. 

•  JoiL  A  /.  vii  3,  I  2-1. 

•  A*  St.  Peter  unT  Bt.  John  did  et  thie  rerj  time.    1  Fet.  ir.  17  i  Bev.  iriii.  8. 
Coop.  2  Pet  iii.  10—12;   2  Thea.  L  B. 

•  St.  Peta— >pparentlT  thinking  of  the  fire  at  Borne  md  ita  oonioiiaeDaeB^-oelli  the 
HCntioo  from  wlikb  tte  Cluutkiu  were  loffGiiu  whea  he  wrote  liii  Fmt  Epiitlt 

■      "    I  Pet.  iv.  la    Comp.  I  Pet.  i.  7  j  Hob.  i.  27. 
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tries,  thvy  were  accused  of  hatred  of  the  whole  human  race.'  The 
charge  of  itunvisme,  so  fatal  in  thus  Beign  of  Terror,  was  sufficient  to 
ruin  a  body  of  men  who  scorned  the  socriiicea  of  heathendom,  and 
turned  away  with  abborr^ice  from  its  banquets  and  gaietiea*  The  culti- 
vated classes  looked  down  upon  tlie  Christians  with  a  disdain  which 
would  hardly  even  mention  them  without  an  apology.  The  caiiaUU  of 
Pagan  cities  insulted  them  with  obscene  inscriptions  and  blasphemous 
pictures  on  the  very  walls  of  the  places  where  they  met*  Nay,  they 
were  popularly  known  by  nicknamBS,  like  Sarm^ntuAi  and  Semaxii — 
untranslatable  terms  of  opprobrium  derived  from  the  fagots  with  which 
they  were  burned  and  the  stakes  to  which  they  were  chained.*  Even 
the  heroic  courage  which  they  diaplayed  was  described  as  being  sheer 
obstinacy  and  stupid  fanaticism.* 

But  in  the  method  chosen  for  the  punishment  of  these  saintly 
innocentA  Nero  gave  one  more  proof  of  the  close  connexion  between 
effeminate  lestheticiam  and  sanguinary  callousness.  As  in  old  days, 
"on  that  opprobrious  hill,"  the  temple  of  Ghemosh  had  stood  close 
by  that  of  Moloch,  so  now  we  find  the  gpoliarum  beside  the  /omicts 
— Lust  hard  by  Hatft  The  camificitM  of  Tiberius,  at  Capren,  ad- 
joined the  aeUoriae.  History  has  given  many  proofs  that  no  man  is 
more  systematically  heartless  than  a  corrupted  debauchee.  Like 
people,  like  prince.  In  the  then  condition  of  Borne,  Nero  well 
knew  that  a  nation  "  cruel,  by  their  sports  to  blood  inured "  would 
be  most  likely  to  forget  their  miseries,  and  condone  12ieir  suspicion^ 
by  mixing  games  and  gaiety  with  spectacles  of  refined  and  atrocious 
cruelty,  of  which,  for  eighteen  centuries,  ^e  most  pas^g  record  has 
sufBced  to  make  men's  blood  run  oold. 

Tacitoa  tells  us  that  "  tJiose  who  confessed  were  first  seized,  and  then 
on  their  evidence  a  huge  mullitudt*  were  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the 
charge  of  incendiarism  as  for  their  hatred  to  mankind."  Compressed 
and  obscure  as  tiie  sentence  is,  Tacitus  clearly  means  to  imply  by  the 
"  confession"  to  which  he  alludes  the  confession  of  Christianity ;  and 
though  he  is  not  sufScieutly  generous  to  acquit  the  Christians  abso- 

■  Taa.  AwA.  It.  44  ;  Hiit.  r.  R ;  Suet.  Iftr.  IS. 

'  Tlwtnotiof  TertullianAiOmntiJftUtuarathvbaatooiiuncatu^oiiUwwuiitauMa. 

*  TertoUiu  mentiou  ons  of  Uum  ooane  cuicotnrn — •  figure  with  oh  foot  hoofsd, 
waariiiE  k  toga,  ouTyinK  k  book,  uid  wiCh  long  ta'i  etn,  uader  irtJch  tm  vrittoo, 
"TheOodMUieChiiJiEiuu,  OnokoHw."  He  K171  tlikt  Chrutuni  van  utuKll;  chained 
with  wanUpinDg  th«  head  itf  an  u*  {Apal.  10 ;  ad  Ifatt  L  16).  The  mat,  prepoateraua 
ealumny,  with  mtny  othen,  is  klluded  to  bj  Minudiu  Falii,  Ottav.  L  6  ;  Audio  eoa 
turpiuunM  peottdii  caput  uui .  . .  Tencnui"  The  Chiiitluu  were  hiiHia  called 
Annarii,  Amdogoui  oalumiiiei  were  eimed  tX  the  Jewi.  Tu.  HiA,  t.  4 ;  Pint.  Sgntp. 
if.  fi, J  2 ;  3m.  c  ApvM.  ±  7. 

*  Tort  ^inl.14. 

*  Eplotetui,  Difert.  ir.  7^  6 ;  Hno.  Anreliui,  iL  3,  i^Mi  n^Hfii. 

1  "Inffov  nvUUwio."  Tan  phraw  u  idential  with  the  rmM  ■Aflsf  ot  Olerwnu 
pa  (Bp.  ad  Cor.  i.  6),  ond  the  l^iUf  nAir  of  Rev.  Tij.  9,  liz.  I,  S.  TertnUian  nyi 
that  "[,n""  the  fintwhonged  with  the  swoid  of  Cm— it  agaiiut  tbl«  teot  wbicb 
wu  theu  V*<''*^7  riiin;  at  Boma  "  {AfU.  5). 
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Intelj  of  all  contplicitj  in  the  great  crime,  he  dUtindly  says  that 
tLej  were  made  the  scap^oata  of  a  general  indignation.  The  phrase 
— ''a  hage  multitude" — is  one  of  ihe  few  exiting  indicatiouB  of  the 
noniber  of  martyrs  in  the  first  persecution,  and  of  the  number  of 
Christians  in  the  B«ma&  Church.'  When  the  historian  aajs  that 
they  wera  convicted  on  the  charge  of  "hatred  against  mankind"  he 
■hows  hove  completely  he  confounds  them  with  the  Jews,  against 
whom  he  elsewhere  brings  tiie  accusaliou  of  "hostile  feelings  towards 
all  except  themselTes." 

^en  the  historian  adds  one  casual  but  frightful  sentence — a 
sentence  which  Sings  a  dreadful  b^t  on  the  cruelty  of  Nero  and 
the  Roman  moh.  He  adds,  "And  various  forms  of  mockery  were 
■dded  to  enhance  their  dying  agonie&  Covered  with  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  thej  were  doomed  to  die  by  the  mangling  of  dogs,  or  by 
being  nailed  to  crosses ;  or  to  be  set  on  fire  and  burnt  aft«r  twilight 
by  way  of  nightly  illumination.  Nero  offered  his  own  gardens  for 
this  show,  and  gave  a  chariot  nice,  mingling  with  the  mob  in  the 
dren  of  a  charioteer,  or  actually  driving  about  among  them.  Hence, 
guilty  as  the  victims  were,  and  deserving  of  the  worst  punishments, 
■  feeling  of  compassion  towards  them  began  to  rise,  as  men  felt  that 
they  were  being  immolated  not  for  any  advantage  to  Uie  common- 
wealth, but  to  glut  the  savagery  of  a  single  man."' 

Imagine  that  awful  scene,  once  witnessed  by  the  silent  obelisk  in  the 
squate  before  St  Peter's  at  Kome !  Imagine  it,  that  we  may  realise 
bow  vast  is  the  change  which  Christianity  has  wrought  in  the  feelings 
of  mankiiid .'  Iliere,  where  the  vast  dome  now  rises,  were  once  the 
gardens  of  Nero.  They  were  thronged  witli  gay  crowds,  among  whom 
the  Emperor  moved  in  his  frivolous  d^radation — and  on  every  side 
were  men  dying  slowly  on  their  cross  of  shame.  Along  the  paths  of 
thcM  gardens  on  the  autumn  nights  were  ghastly  torches,  blackening 
the  ground  beneath  them  with  streams  of  sulphurouB  pitch,  and  each  of 
those  living  torches  was  a  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  fire.*  And  in  the 
amphitiMatre  hard  by,  in  sight  of  twenty  thousand  spectators,  famished 
dogs  were  tearing  to  pieces  some  of  the  best  and  purest  of  men  and 
women,  hideously  disguised  in  the  skins  of  bean  or  wolves.  Thus  did 
Nero  baptise  in  the  blood  of  martyts  the  city  which  was  to  be  for  ages 
the  capital  of  the  world  1 

i^CkKopara  Orss.  Hid.  tH.  7,   "Qfaro)  primiu   RoniM   Obiirtiaiio*  vnpplioiia  et 
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Ba.  4t  zir.  H,  "niuD  toakam  alimaatia  ignimn  at  lUitam  et  toxUro."  Mart.  Spcfiae. 
Ep.T„x.»;  ApnLiii.  9,1.10;  Tert.  Apol.  IG,  BO  (■uniinticli .  .  .  Hinuiii) ;  ad  Mart. 
^  -.  "f  Srap.  *  i   ad  StO.  i.  18,   "  itcmiiati  limted."    Fricdliu  Jw,  SiUan/aA.  Itoma. 
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The  specific  atrocity  of  BUch  apectaclea — unknown  to  the  earlir>r 
Bges  which  the^  called  barbarous — fraa  due  to  the  cold-blooded  Belfish- 
ueas,  the  hideous  realiBm  of  a  refined,  delicate,  Kstbetic  i^e.  To  please 
these  "  lisping  hawthom-buds,"  these  debauched  and  sanguinaij  dandies, 
Art,  forsooth,  must  know  nothing  of  morality ;  must  accept  and  rejoice 
in  a  "healthy  animalism";  must  estimate  life  by  the  number  of  its  few 
wildest  pulsations;  must  reckon  that  life  is  worthless  without  the  most 
thrilling  experiences  of  horror  or  delight  I  Comedy  must  be  actual 
shame,  and  tragedy  genuine  bloodshed.*  When  the  play  of  Afranius 
called  "  The  Conflagration "  was  put  on  the  stage,  a  house  must  be 
really  burnt,  and  its  furniture  really  plundered.*  In  the  mime  called 
"  Laureolua,"  an  actor  must  really  be  crucified  aud  mangled  by  a  bear, 
and  really  fling  himself  down  and  deluge  the  stage  with  blood.'  When 
the  heroism  of  Mucins  Scievola  was  represented,  a  real  criminal*  must 
thrust  his  hand  without  a  groan  into  the  flame,  and  stand  motionleas 
while  it  is  being  burnt.  Prometheus  must  be  really  chained  to  his 
rock,  and  Dirce  in  very  fact  be  tossed  and  gored  by  the  wild  bull ;'  and 
Orpheus  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  real  bear ;  and  Icarus  must  really  fly, 
even  though  he  fall  and  be  dashed  to  death ;  and  Hercules  must  ascend 
the  funeral  pyre,  and  there  be 'veritably  burnt  alive ;  and  slaves  and 
criminals  must  play  their  parts  heroically  in  gold  and  purple  till  the 
flames  envelope  them.  It  was  the  ultimato  romanoe  of  a  d^raded  and 
brutaUsed  society.  The  Boman  people,  "  victors  once,  now  vile  and 
base,"  could  now  only  be  amused  by  sanguinary  melodrama.  Fables 
must  be  made  realities,  and  the  criminal  must  gracefully  transform  his 
supreme  agonies  into  amusements  for  the  multitude  by  becoming  a 
gladiator  or  a  tragedian.  Such  were  the  spectacles  at  which  Nero  loved 
to  gaze  through  his  emerald  eye-glass.*  AJid  worae  things  than  these — 
things  indescribable,  unutt«rabla  Infamous  mythologies  were  enacted, 
in  which  women  must  play  tbeir  part  in  torments  of  shamefulness  more 
intolerable  than  death.  A  St  Petor  must  hang  upon  the  cross  in  the 
Pincian  gardens,  aa  a  real  laureolus  upon  the  stage.  A  Christian  boy 
must  be  the  Icarus,  and  a  Christian  man  the  Sctevola,  or  the  Hercules, 

'  OhunpAonr,  La  dnn,  it,  1G9. 
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or  the  Orpheus  of  the  amphitheatre ;  aud  Christian  women,  modest 
moideiui  holj  rnKtroni,  must  be  the  Donaids,'  or  the  Proserpine,  or 
worse,  and  play  their  parts  aa  priestesses  of  Satiim  and  Ceres,  and 
in  blood-stained  dramas  of  the  dead.  No  wonder  that  Nero  became 
to  Christian  imagination  the  very  incarnation  of  evil ;  the  Antichrist; 
the  Wild  Beast  firom  the  abyss ;  the  delegate  of  the  great  red 
Dragon,  with  a  diadem  and  a  name  of  blasphemy  upon  his  brow.'  No 
wonder  that  he  left  a  furrow  of  horror  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that, 
ten  centuries  after  his  death,  the  Chorch  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fopolo  had  to 
be  built  by  Pope  Pascal  II,  to  exorcise  from  Christian  Rome  his  restless 
and  miserable  ghost  I 

And  it  struck  them  with  deeper  horror  to  see  that  the  Antichrist,  so 
&r  from  being  abhorred,  was  generally  popular.  He  was  popular  be- 
cause he  presented  to  the  degraded  populace  their  own  image  and  simili- 
tude. The  froglike  unclean  spirits  which  proceeded,  as  it  were,  out  of 
liis  month'  were  potent  with  these  dwellers  in  an  atmosphere  of  pesti- 
lence. Hiey  had  lost  all  lore  for  freedom  and  nobleness ;  they  cared 
ODJy  for  doles  and  excitement.  Even  when  the  infamies  of  a  Fetronius 
hsd  been  superseded  by  the  murderous  orgies  of  Tigellinus,  Nero  was 
stiU  everywhere  welcomed  with  shouts  as  a  god  on  earth,  and  saluted  on 
rains  as  Apollo,  as  Hercules,  as  "  Thk  Savioub  ob  the  World."*  The 
poets  still  assured  him  that  there  was  no  deity  in  heaven  who  would  not 
think  it  an  honour  to  concede  to  him  his  prerogatives  ;  that  if  he  did 
not  place  himself  well  in  the  centre  of  Olympus,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
universe  would  be  destroyed.'  Yictims  were  slain  along  his  path,  and 
altus  raised  for  him — for  this  wretch,  whom  an  honest  slave  could  not 
bat  despise  and  loathe — as  though  he  was  too  great  for  mere  human 
honoura.*  Nay,  more,  he  found  adorers  and  imitators  of  his  execrable 
example — an  Otho,  a  Yitelliua,  a  Domitian,  a  Commodus,  a  Caracalla, 
an  Heliogabalua — to  poison  the  air  of  Uie  world.  Hie  luste  and  hungers 
and  fories  of  the  world  lamented  him,  and  cherished  his  memory,  and 
longed  for  his  return. 

And  yet,  thongh  all  bad  men — who  were  the  majority — admired  and 
even  loved  him,  he  died  the  death  of  a  dog.  Tremendous  as  was  the 
power  of  Impenalism,  the  Romans  often  treated  their  individual  empe- 
rors as  Nero  himself  treated  the  Syrian  goddess,  whose  image  he  first 
worshipped  with  awfnl  veneration  and  then  subjected  to  the  most  gro- 
tesque indignities.  For  retribution  did  not  linger,  and  the  vengeance 
fell  at  once  on  tha  guil^  emperor  and  the  guil^  city. 

■  &  CUm.  ud  Car.  L  0,  >U  fitor  twxfc^u  r^nun  AmrMn  •»  Al^ut  •kCrrfutn  Suri  ■>! 
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"  Caroleu  mmm  the  Great  ATenger :  Bistotr'B  pBgM  but  record 
One  death-gnpple  in  the  darknen  twixt  false  ByBtemB  sad  the  Word 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  forerer  on  the  throne. 
Yet  that  scaffold  aways  the  fntnre,  and  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watoh  above  His  own." 

The  air  was  foil  of  prodigies.  There  were  terrible  stonns ;  the 
plague  wrought  fearful  ravages.'  RumourB  spread  from  lip  to  lip. 
Men  spoke  of  monstrous  births ;  of  deaths  by  lightning  under  strange 
circumstances ;  of  a  brazen  statue  of  Nero  melt«d  hj  the  flash ;  of  places 
struck  bj  the  brand  of  heaven  in  fourteen  regions  of  the  city  ;*  of  suddea 
darkenings  of  the  sun.*  A  hurricane  devastated  Campania ;  cometa 
blazed  in  the  heavens;*  earthquakes  shook  the  ground.'  On  all  sides 
were  the  traces  of  deep  uneasiness  and  superstitious  t«rror.*  To  all 
these  portents,  which  were  accepted  as  true  hj  Christians  aa  well  as  by 
Pagans,  the  Christians  would  give  a  specially  terrible  significanoe.  lliey 
strengthened  their  conviction  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  drew  nigh. 
They  convinced  the  better  sort  of  Pagans  that  the  hour  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  a  tyranny  so  monstrous  and  so  disgraceful  was  near  at  hand. 

In  spite  of  the  shocking  servility  with  which  alike  the  Senate  and 
the  people  had  welcomed  him  back  to  the  city  witb  shoutA  of  triumph, 
Kero  felt  that  the  air  of  Borne  was  heavy  with  curses  against  his  name. 
He  withdrew  to  Naples,  and  was  at  supper  there  on  March  19,  a.d.  68, 
the  anniversary  of  his  mother's  murder,  when  He  heard  that  the  first 
no(«  of  revolt  had  been  sounded  hj  the  brave  C  Julius  Vindex,  Fnefect 
of  Farther  Gaul.  He  was  so  far  troai  being  disturbed  by  the  news,  that 
be  showed  a  secret  joy  at  the  thought  that  he  could  now  order  Gaul  to 
be  plundered.  For  eight  days  he  took  no  notice  of  the  matter.  He  was 
only  roused  to  send  an  ad^^as  to  the  Senate  because  Vindex  wonnded 
his  vanity  by  calling  him  "  Ahenobarbus,"  and  "a  bad  singer."  But 
when  messenger  after  messenger  came  from  the  provinces  with  tidings 
of  menace,  he  hurried  back  to  Borne.  At  last,  when  he  heard  that  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus  had  also  rebelled  in  Germany,  and  Galba  in  Spain,  he 
became  aware  of  the  desperate  nature  of  his  position.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence  he  faint«d  away,  and  remained  for  some  time  nnconscious. 
He  continued,  indeed,  his  grossness  and  frivolity,  but  the  wildest  and 
fiercest  schemes  chased  each  other  through  his  melodramatic  brain.  He 
would  slay  all  the  exiles ;  he  would  give  up  all  the  provinces  to  plunder ; 

1  Tu.  ^nn.  etL  13,  "Tot  fadnaribiii  foedtun  annuni  etiun  dii  tempntatibiu  et 
morbli  innBDivere,''  etn. ;  Otih.  fiu<.  vil  7,  "Uoi  (after  Che  martjrdom  of  Peter  and 
Paul)  soervatim  misenuu  civitatom  abortas  undique  o^renere  dadea.  Kam  (ubKonento 
Kuctuinna  tanta  Urbi  pestilentia  Inoubuit,  ut  tii^ta  mUlia  tonanun  in  lationem 
Libitinae  veoirent." 
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ha  would  order  all  the  Oauls  ia  the  city  to  be  butchered ;  he  voold  have 
ftU  the  Seoaton  invited  to  banquets,  and  would  then  poison  theui ; 
he  would  have  the  city  set  on  fire,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphi- 
theatre let  loose  among  the  people ;  he  would  depose  both  the  Consuls, 
and  become  sole  Consul  himself,  since  legend  said  that  only  by  a 
Consul  could  Gaula  be  conquered ;  he  would  go  with  an  army  to  the 
province,  and  when  he  got  there  would  do  nothing  but  weep,  and 
when  he  had  thus  moved  the  rebels  to  oompassion,  would  nest  day  sing 
with  them  at  a  great  festival  the  ode  of  victory  which  he  must  at  once 
oompOBft  Not  a  single  manly  resolution  lent  a  moment's  dignity  to  hia 
misMsble  falL  Sometimes  he  talked  of  escaping  to  Ostia,  and  arming 
the  Bailors ;  at  others,  of  escaping  to  Alexandria,  and  earning  his  bread 
bj  his  "  divine  voioe."  Meanwhile  he  was  hourly  subjected  to  the  dead- 
liest insults,  and  terrified  by  dreaioB  and  omens  so  sombre  that  his  faith 
in  the  astrologers  who  had  promi«ed  him  the  government  of  the  East 
atud  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  b^an  to  be  rudely  shaken.  When  ho 
heard  that  not  a  single  army  or  general  remained  faithful  to  him,  he 
kicked  over  the  table  at  which  he  was  dining,  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
groond  two  &vourite  goblets  embossed  with  scenes  from  the  flomeric 
poems,  and  placed  in  a  golden  box  some  poison  furnished  to  him  by 
Locusta.  The  last  effort  which  he  contemplated  was  to  mount  the  Rostra, 
beg  pardon  of  the  people  for  his  crimee,  ask  them  to  try  him  again,  and, 
at  the  worst,  to  allow  him  the  Fnefecture  of  Egypt.  But  this  design  he 
did  not  dare  to  cany  out,  from  fear  that  he  would  be  torn  to  pieces  be- 
fore he  reached  the  Fomm.  Meanwhile  he  found  that  the  palace  had 
been  deeerted  by  his  guards,  and  that  his  attendants  had  robbed  his 
chamber  even  ot  the  golden  box  in  which  he  had  stored  his  poison. 
Rnsfaing  ont,  as  though  to  drown  himself  in  the  Tiber,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  begged  for  some  quiet  hiding-place  in  which  to  oollect  his 
thongfata.  The  freedman  Phaon  offered  him  a  lowly  villa  about  four 
mika  from  the  citv.  Barefooted,  and  with  a  bded  coat  thrown  over  hia 
timic,  he  hid  his  head  and  fiuse  in  a  kerchief,  and  rode  away  with  only 
fonr  attendants.  On  the  road  he  beard  the  tumult  of  the  Pnetoriana 
cuzaiDg  his  name.  Amid  evil  omens  and  serious  perils  he  reached  the 
hack  of  Fhaon's  villa,  and,  creeping  towards  it  through  a  muddy  reed- 
bed,  was  secretly  admitted  into  one  of  its  mean  slave-chambers  by  an 
aperture  through  which  he  had  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  feet. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  miserable  spectacle  of  his  end — 
periiaps  tiie  meanest  and  most  pusillanimous  which  has  ever  been 
recorded.  The  poor  wretch  who,  without  a  pang,  had  caused  so  many 
bntve  Romans  and  so  many  innocent  Christians  to  be  murdered,  could 
not  ■lunmon  np  resolution  to  die.  He  devised  every  operatic  incident 
of  which  he  could  think.  When  even  his  moat  degraded  slaves  urged 
him  to  have  sufficient  manliness  to  save  himself  from  the  fearful 
infamies  which  otherwise  awaited  him,  he  ordered  his  grave  to  be  dug, 
and  fragments  of  marble  to  be  collected  for  its  adornment,  and  water 
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and  wood  for  hia  funeral  pyre,  perpetually  Tiuning,  "  What  an  artist  to 
perish ! "  Meanwhile  a  courier  arrived  for  Phaon.  Nero  snatched  hia 
despatches  out  of  his  hand,  and  read  that  the  Senate  had  decided  that 
he  should  be  punished  in  the  anceetml  fashion  as  a  public  enemy. 
Asking  what  the  ancestral  fashion  was,  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  stripped  naked  and  scourged  to  death  with  rods,  with  his  head  thrust 
into  a  fork.  Horrified  at  this,  he  seized  two  daggers,  and  after 
theatrically  trying  their  edges,  rfieathed  them  again,  with  the  excuse 
that  the  fatal  moment  had  not  yet  arrived  I  Then  he  bade  Spoms  b^n 
to  sing  his  funeral  song,  and  begged  some  one  to  show  him  how  to  die. 
Even  his  own  intense  shame  at  hia  cowardice  was  an  insufficient 
stimulus,  and  he  whiled  away  the  time  in  vapid  epigrama  and  pompous 
quotations.  The  aonnd  of  horses'  hoo&  then  broke  on  bis  ears,  and, 
venting  one  more  Greek  quotation,  be  held  the  dagger  to  his  throat. 
It  was  driven  borne  by  Epaphroditus,  one  of  hia  literary  slaves.  At 
this  moment  the  centarion  who  came  to  arrest  him  rushed  in.  Kero 
was  not  yet  dead,  and,  under  pretence  of  helping  him,  the  centurion 
began  to  stanch  the  wound  with  bis  cloak.  "  Too  late,"  he  said  ;  "is 
this  your  fidelity  t "  So  he  died ;  and  Uie  bystanders  were  horrified 
with  the  way  in  which  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  starting  out  of  his  head 
in  a  rigid  stare.  He  bad  begged  that  his  body  mi^t  be  burned  without 
posthumous  insults,  and  this  was  conceded  by  Icelus,  the  freednuui  of 
Galba. 

So  died  the  last  of  the  Cfesars  !  And  as  Bobespierre  was  lamented 
by  his  landlady,  so  even  Nero  was  tenderly  buried  by  two  nurses  wbo 
had  known  him  in  the  exquiaito  beauty  of  hia  engaging  childhood,  and 
by  Acte,  who  had  inspired  his  youth  with  &  genuine  lov& 

But,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  hia  hiatory  doea  not  end  with  his 
giBVe.  He  waa  to  live  on  in  the  expectation  alike  of  Jews  and 
Christians.  The  fifth  head  of  the  Wild  Beast  of  the  Revelation  waa  in 
some  sort  to  re-appear  as  the  ei^th  ;  the  head  with  its  diadem  and  its 
names  of  blasphemy  bad  been  wounded  to  death,  but  in  the  Apocalyptic 
sense  the  deadly  wound  was  to  be  healed.'  The  Boman  worid  could  not 
believe  that  the  heir  of  the  deified  Julian  race  could  be  cut  off  thus 
suddenly  and  obscurely,  and  vanish  like  foam  upon  the  water.*  The 
Christians  felt  sure  that  it  required  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
death-stroke  to  destroy  the  Antichrist,  and  to  end  the  vitality  of  tlie 
Wild  Beast  from  the  Abyss,  who  had  been  the  first  to  set  himself  in 
deadly  antagonism  against  the  Bedeemer^  and  to  wage  war  upon  tiie 
saints  of  God. 

1  Bbt.  liiL  3,  iTii.  It  t  Ho«,  i.  7. 
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— Olul  Albx.  Purf.  iii.  adjbi. 

Whe5  ire  torn  from  the  umals  of  the  world  at  thin  epoch  to  the  aniulB 
of  Mtfi  Church,  we  pass  at  once  from  aa  atmosphere  heavy  with  mueiy 
and  ooTTuption  into  pure  and  pellucid  air.  We  have  been  reading  the 
aeoonnt  ^ven  tu  \>j  secular  literature  of  the  world  in  its  relations  to  the 
Church.  In  tlte  ^rst  Epistle  of  Saint  Peter  we  shall  read  directions 
which  were  written  to  guide  the  Church  in  ite  relations  to  the  world. 
We  have  been  reading  what  Pagans  said  and  thought  of  Christians ;  in 
the  writingB  of  Christians  addreased  to  each  other,  and  meant  for  no 
other  eye,  we  shall  see  what  these  hated,  slandered,  persecuted  Christians 
really  were.  In  place  of  the  turbulence  laid  to  ^eir  charge,  we  shall 
have  proofs  of  the  humility  and  cheerfulness  of  their  aubmisaion.  We 
shall  see  that,  so  far  from  being  resentful,  they  were  taught  unlimited 
fbrgiveneas ;  and  that,  instead  of  cherishing  a  fierce  hatred  agunst  all 
mankind,  they  made  it  their  chief  virtue  to  cultivate  an  universal  love. 
Bnt  although  we  are  so  fully  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  early  Christians,  yet  the  facts  of  their  corporate  history 
during  the  last  decades  of  the  finit  century,  and  even  the  closing  detaOs 
in  the  biographies  of  their  very  greatest  teachers,  are  plunged  in  entire 
uncertain^.  When,  with  the  last  word  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we 
loae  the  gisphio  and  faithful  guidance  of  St.  Luke,  the  torch  of 
Cbtiatian  history  is  for  a  time  abruptly  quenched.  We  are  left,  as  it 
were,  to  grope  amid  the  windings  of  the  catacombs.  Even  the  final 
labours  (^  the  life  of  St  Paul  are  only  so  far  known  as  we  m^  dimly 
infer  them  from  the  oasnal  aUusions  of  the  pastoral  epistles.  F<^  the 
details  d  many  yeuv  in  tiie  life  of  Bt,  Peter  we  hare  noUiiug  on  which 
to  rely  except  sught  and  vogue  allusions,  floating  nunonrs,  and  false 
*     r  created  by  the  deliberate  fictions  of  heretical  romance. 
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It  is  probable  that  this  silence  is  in  itself  the  result  of  the  terrible 
Bceoes  in  which  the  Apostles  perished.  It  was  indiEpenaable  to  the 
safety  of  the  whole  conununity  that  the  books  of  the  ChriBtiang,  when 
given  up  by  the  unhappy  weakness  of  "  traditors"  or  discovered  by  the 
keen  maligmty  of  informers,  should  contain  no  compromiBing  matter. 
But  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  St  Luke  to  write  in  a  manner 
otherwise  than  compromising  if  he  had  detailed  the  homn^  of  the 
Neronian  [>ersecution  1  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  sudden 
close  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may  have  been  due  to  the  impossibility 
of  speaking  without  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Government  which,  between  a.d,  64  and  68,  sanctioned  the  infliction 
upon  innocent  men  and  women  of  atrocities  which  excited  the  pity  of 
the  veiy  Fagana  The  Jew  and  the  Christian  who  entered  on  such 
themes  could  only  do  so  under  the  disguise  of  a  cryptograph,  hiding  his 
meaning  from  all  but  the  initiated  few  in  such  prophetic  symbols  as 
those  of  tha  Apocalypse.  In  that  book  alone  we  are  enabled  to  hear 
the  cry  of  horror  which  Nero's  bmtal  cruelties  wrung  from  Christian 
hearts. 

But  if  we  know  so  little  of  Saint  Fcter  that  is  in  the  least  trust- 
worthy, it  is  hardly  strange  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  with  the  single 
exception  of  St.  John,  and — in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  "  apostle  " 
— of  St,  James  the  Lord's  brother,  we  know  scarcely  anything.  To 
St,  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  it  was  believed 
that  Christ,  after  His  resurrection,  had  "  revealed  the  true  gnogia,"  or 
deeper  understanding  of  Christian  doctrine.'  It  is  singular  how  very 
little  is  narrated  of  Uie  rest,  and  how  entirely  that  little  depends  upon 
loose  and  unaccredited  tradition.  Did  they  all  travel  as  missionaries  1 
Did  they  all  die  as  martyrs )  Heracleon,  in  the  second  century,  said 
that  St.  Matthias,  8t  Thomas,  St  Philip,  and  St  Matthew,  died  natural 
deaths,  and  St  Clemens  of  Alexandriaquotee  him  without  contradiction.* 
The  only  death  of  an  Apostle  narnU«d  in  the  New  Testament  is 
narrated  in  two  words,  iftiKi  iiaxalpf — "slew  with  4^e  sword."  It  is 
the  martyrdom  of  St  James  the  Elder,  the  son  of  Zebedee.*  Of  St 
Philip  we  know  with  reasonable  certainty  that  he  lived  for  many  years 
as  bishop,  and  died  in  great  honour  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Eusebius 
makes  express  mention  of  his  daughters,  of  whom  two  were  virgios, 
and  one  was  married  and  buried  at  Ephesus.  It  cannot  be  r^orded  as 
certain  that  there  has  not  been  some  confusion  between  Philip  the 
Apostle  and  Philip  the  Deacon  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  ^ould 
not  both  have  had  virgin  daughters,  and  Polycrates  expressly  says  that 
the  Philip  who  was  regarded  oa  one  of  the  great  "  lights  of  Asia  "  was 

>  Clem.  Alex.  op.  EuMb.  S.  B.  it  1. 

>  Clem,  Alei.  Strom,  i.  4,    See  DDllinger,  Firtl  Agt  of  Uu  ChanJi,  p.  137. 

■  Se  bonme  the  mtron  Hint  of  Bmio  from  tiie  legendi  abant  tiie  removal  at  hie 
Dodjto  Iri>  Flsvia.  OompoeteSlaii  nid  to  be  a  ODiruiitioD  of  Qiaeomo  Poatolo  (Voh), 
8e«  CaTe,  Liva  of  the  ApoiliiM,  p.  150,  The  BaUuiOiita  (till  letaln  the  legeod,  Oral 
m^utiaued  b7  WaL  Btrabo  (Porn,  dt  Xtl.  ^jiott.),  that  ha  wai  nartjiwd  then. 
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oae  of  U)e  Twelve.'  If  we  ask  about  tlie  rest  of  our  Lord's  cbosen 
Twelve,  aU  that  we  ate  told  is  of  a  most  meagre  and  moat  uncertain 
character.  The  firet  fact  stated  about  them  is  that  tliey  did  not  separate 
for  twelve  jeaia,  because  they  had  been  bidden  b;  Christ  in  Hi  a  parting 
words  to  stay  for  ^at  period  in  Jerusalem.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
up  to  that  time  St.  Paul  is  the  only  Apostle  of  whose  missionary 
joonteys  beyond  the  limito  of  Palestine  we  have  any  evidence  whereas 
after  tliat  tune  we  find  James  the  Lord's  brother  alone  at  Jerusalem  as 
the  permanent  overseer  of  the  MotherC^urch. 

We  are  told  that,  after  the  Ascension,  the  Apostles  divided  the 
world  among  themselves  by  lot  for  the  purpose  of  evangelisation,'  and 
in  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  prevalent  belief  that  thej  had  all 
been  martyred  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  excepting  John. 
This,  however,  can  have  only  been  an  &  priori  conjecture,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  in  its  support. 

The  sum  total,  then,  of  what  tntdition  asserts  about  these  Apostles, 
omitting  the  worst  absurdities  and  the  l^endaiy  miracles,  is  as 
follows: — 

St.  Ahdrew,  determining  to  convert  tiie  ScyUuans,'  visited  on  the 
way  AmynsuB,  Trapezus,  Heraclea,  and  Sinope.  After  being  nearly 
killed  by  the  Jews  at  Sinope,  he  was  miraculously  healed,  visited  Neo- 
Gnsarea  and'  Samosata,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  went  to 
Byaotium,  where  he  appointed  Stachys  to  be  a  bishop.  After  various 
otJier  travels  and  adventures  he  was  martyred  at  Patra  by  .^Igeas, 
ProomiHal  of  Achaia,  by  b^ng  crucified  on  the  decussate  cross  now 
known  as  Hie  cross  of  St  Andrew.' 

St.  Bastbolomew  (Nathaoiel)  b  said  to  have  travelled  to  India,  end 
to  have  carried  thither  St  Matthew's  Gospel.'  After  preaching  in 
Lycaonia  and  Armenia,  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  either  flayed  or 
crucified  head  downwards  at  Albanopolis  in  Armenia.  The  pseudo- 
Dkmysius  attribute  to  bim  tLe  remarkable  saying  that "  Theology  is 
both  large  and  very  small,  and  the  Gospel  broad  and  great,  and  also 
compcesaed."  * 

St.  Matthew  is  said  to  hsve  preached  In  Parthia  and  j^thiopia, 
and  to  have  been  martyred  at  Naddaber  in  the  latter  country.'     Accord- 

Xto  St.  Clemens,  be  lived  only  on  herbs,'  practising  a  mode  of  life 
ii  was  Easene  in  its  simplicity  and  self-denial. 

i.  31:  DorothOTU,  Jk  Vit.  ft 
lUpmatt        *  •"      '  " 

>  Socnte^  B.B.  L  19.  '  Otigm  ap.  Euieb.  iii,  1. 

*  Sm  SoMb.  M.S.fa.1;  ITiocphonii^  B.  E.  il.  39.  In  HmtcMiu  ap.  Fhotium,  Cod. 
aw,  li  Int  fmud  hk  addna  Id  hia  «nM.  Th»  Ai!laAndniK{fiMiibm.diaf,  Act.  Apocr., 
p.  105  ff.)  an  uDoog  Um  bsrt  of  their  IdiuL 

*  Boaeb.  V.  10 ;  Sophnoiiu  op.  Jer.  J>t  Script.  Bed.  *  Ac  JUytlii:.  Theal.  i,  3. 

'  Nionib.  I.e.  ;  Mciaphr.  ad  Am.  S*  ;  Fortaiu,bu,  Ik  Saiat.  tU.  Varimu  foblM  an 
■adad  in  Hk«ph.  U.  4L 
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St.  Thohas  is  called  the  Apostle  of  India,  and  U  Buid  to  have 
founded  the  Christian  oommunltiee  in  India  who  BtiU  call  themselves  bj 
Lis  name.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  mislake.  Theodoret  says  that  the 
Thomas  who  established  these  churches  was  a  Manichee,  and  the  "  Acts 
of  Thomas  "  are  Manichean  in  tendency.  Origen  says  that  the  Apostle 
preached  in  Parthia.'  His  grave  was  shown  at  Edessa  in  the  fourth 
century.' 

St.  Jaues  the  Less,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  who  is  distinguished  hf 
the  Greek  Ohurch  from  James  the  Lord's  brother,  is  said  to  have  been 
crucified  while  preaching  at  Ostrahine  in  Lower  Egypt.* 

St.  Sihon  Zblotes  is  variously  conjectured  to  have  preached  and  to 
have  been  crucified  at  Babylonia  or  in  the  British  Isles.* 

Judas,  Lebb.«us,  or  TaiDDsua,  is  said  to  have  been  despatched  bj 
St.  Thomas  to  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa,  and  to  have  been  martyred  at 
Berytus.' 

Scanty,  contradictory,  late,  and  unauthenticat«d  notices,  founded  for 
the  most  part  on  invention  or  a  sense  of  ecclesiastical  fitness,  and 
recorded  chiefly  by  writers  like  Gregory  of  Tours  late  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  Nicephonis  late  in  the  fourteenth,  are  obviously  valueless. 
All  that  we  can  deduce  from  them  is  the  belief,  of  which  we  see  glimpses 
even  in  Clemens  Alezandrinus  and  Origen,  that  the  Apostles  preached 
for  and  wide,  and  that  more  than  one  of  them  were  martyred.  It  would 
be  strange  if  none  of  the  Twelve  met  with  such  an  end  in  preaching 
among  Pagan  and  barbarous  nations ;  and  that  the;  did  so  preach  is 
rendered  likely  by  the  extreme  antiquity  and  the  marked  Judwo- 
Chriatian  character  of  Churches  whit^  still  exist  in  Persia,  India, 
Egypt,  and  AbysBinia. 

But  in  the  silence  and  obscurity  which  tlins  falls  over  the  personal 
history  and  final  fate  of  the  Twelve  whom  Christ  chose  to  be  nearest  to 
Him  on  earth,  how  invaluable  is  the  boon  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
thoughts,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  lives,  of  such  Apostles  as  St, 
Peter,  8l  Paul,  and  St.  John,  as  well  as  of  St.  Jude,  and  St  James  the 
Lord's  brother,  and  the  eloquent  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
And  the  boon  is  all  the  richer  fiiam  the  Divine  diversity  of  thought  thus 
preserved  for  us.  Por  each  of  these  Apostolic  writers,  though  they  are 
one  in  their  faith,  yet  approaches  the  hopes  and  promises  of  Christianity 
from  a  diflerent  point  of  view ;  each  one  gives  as  a  fr«eh  aspect  of  many- 
sided  truths. 

Let  us  imagine  what  would  have  been  our  position  if,  in  the  [rovidence 
of  God,  we  had  not  been  sufi'ered  to  possess  these  works,  of  which  the 
greater  number  belong  to  the  closing  epoch  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 

The  Kew  Testament  would  th^  liave  oonsisted  exclusively  of  tlte 
works  of  five  writers — tlie  four  Evangelista  and  St.  PanL 

>  Oris.  op.  Buseb.  liL  1.  *  Ohrri.  Boai,  te  Btbr.  uvli 

*  Ifioeph.  U.  40.  *  M1en>h.  vffi.  90. 

»  DoTDthoui,  '^  m  ApotL;  Kioepb.  U.  *). 

I  ,      XtOoi^Ic 
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TTie  Synoptista,  in  spite  of  well-marked  minor  diSereaoes  in  their 
point  of  view,  present  for  the  most  part  a  single — inainlj  the  external 
and  historical — aspect  td  the  life  of  Christ  We  find  in  them  a  com- 
prMsed  and  fragmentai;  outline  of  the  work  of  Christ's  public  ministrj. 
and  even  this  is  almost  coiifined  to  details  about  one  Tear  of  His  work 
and  one  region  of  His  ministiy,'  followed  by  a  fuller  acoonnt  of  His 
Betrayal,  Paioian,  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection.  In  the  fonrtfi  Ooapei 
at(MW  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  Judnan  phase  of  tiie  ministry,  as  well  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  a  yet  deeper  insight  into  the  Nature  and 
Hind  al  Christ.  But,  with  this  exception,  we  should  be  left  to  St  Paul 
alone  for  the  theolc^cal  development  and  manifold  applications  of 
Christi&n  truth.  And  yet  in  the  Acte  of  the  Apoetlea,  and  in  the 
f^istles  of  St  Paul  himself,  we  should  have  found  abundant  traces  that 
Au  view  of  Christianity  was  in  many  reepecta  independent  and  original. 
Alike  from  his  own  pages,  and  those  of  his  friend  and  hiBtorian  St  Luke, 
we  >hould  have  learnt  the  existence  of  phases  of  Christiatiity,  built 
indeed  upon  the  same  essential  truths  as  those  which  he  deemed  it  the 
glory  of  his  life  to  preach,  but  placing  those  truths  in  a  different  per- 
■pective,  and  r^iarding  them  &om  another  point  of  view.  We  should 
iMve  heard  the  echoes  of  disputes  so  vehement  and  so  agitating  that 
they  even  arrayed  the  Apostles  in  a  position  of  controversy  against  one 
aot^her,  and  we  should  have  found  traces  that  though  tJiose  disputes 
wore  ccmdncted  with  such  Christian  forbearance  on  both  sidee  as  to 
prevent  their  d^;enerating  into  soluHms,  t^ey  yet  oontinued  to  amouldot 
as  elements  of  difference  between  various  schools  of  thought  Taking 
the  Corinthian  Church  as  a  type  of  other  Churches,  we  should  have 
found  that  there  was  a  Kephas  party,  and  sn  ApoUos  party,  and  a  Christ 
party,  as  welt  as  a  party  which  attached  itself  to  the  name  of  Paul ;  and 
even  if  we  admitted  that  the  Corinthian  Church  was  exceptionally 
factioas,  we  should  have  learnt  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians,  and 
other  sources,  that  there  were  Jews  who  called  themwlves  Christians, 
and  claimed  identity  with  the  views  of  James,  by  whom  the  name  and 
woil  ot  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  were  regarded  not  only  with 
DnsympathioiQg  coldneea,  but  with  poeitiTe  disapproval  and  dislike. 
We  should  have  felt  Uiat  we  were  not  in  possession  of  the  materials 
for  forming  any  c(»iiplete  opinion  as  to  (he  characteristics  of  early 
Christianity.  We  should  have  longed  for  even  a  few  words  to  inform 
ns  what  were  the  special  tenets  which  differentiated  the  adherents  of  St 
Janm,  and  St  Peter,  and  St  John,  and  Apollos,  &om  those  of  the 
Ureat  Uiiatonwy  who  in  human  erudition  and  purely  intellectual 
endowmenta,  no  less  than  in  the  vast  effects  of  his  lifelong  martyrdom, 
an  greatly  surpassed  them  alL  We  should  have  been  ready  to  sacrifice 
DO  amall  part  of  clasricul  literature  for  the  sake  of  any  treatise,  however 
bri^  wh>ch  would  have  furnished  us  with  adequate  data  for  aaoertaining 

•  Sm  the  nnurk  of  St.  JohB  "  ttie  Eldw  "  (tt,  th«  AportU)  in  Papiw  op  Euwh.  ff.  S, 
a  21. 
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the  t«achmg  of  Apostles  who  had  lived  EBiuiliarly  with  the  Lord  b;  the 
I^ke  of  Galilee ;  or  of  some  other  earlj  coarerta  who,  like  St.  Paul 
himself,  fonned  their  judgment  of  Christianitj  with  the  full  powers  of  a 
cultirated  manhood.  We  shonld,  indeed,  have  known  bow  Christiuutv 
was  taught  by  one  who  had  been  living  for  years  in  Heathen  commmu- 
ties,  whose  Jewish  training  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  had  been  modified  by 
his  early  days  in  learned  Tarsns,  and  still  more  by  hia  cosmopolitan 
familiarity  with  the  cdtiea  and  ways  of  men  ;  but  we  should  have  asked 
whether  the  Faith  was  tau^t  in  exactly  the  same  way — or,  if  not,  with 
what  modiGcations — by  a  Peter  and  a  John,  who  had  known,  aa  St.  Paul 
had  never  known,  the  liviog  Jams,  and  by  a  James  the  Lord's  brother, 
who  spent  so  many  yean  in  the  rigid  practice  of  every  Jewish  observance. 
We  shoold  have  been  lost  in  vain  snnniseB  aa  ki  the  growth  of  heresies. 
If  Marcioniam  and  Antinomianism  sprang  from  direct  perversion  of  the 
teachings  of  St.  Paul,  what  was  the  teaching  on  which  Nazarenea,  and 
Ebionites,  and  Elchasaites,  and  Chiliasts  professed  to  found  their  views  t 
In  fact,  without  the  nine  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  will  be 
examined  in  theae  volumea,  the  early  history  of  the  Ohtmth  would  have 
been  reduced  to  a  chaos  of  hopeiees  uncertainties.  We  ^ould  have  felt 
that  our  reocwds  were  grievously  imperfect ;  that  only  in  a  unity  wherein 
minor  differenoes  were  reconciled,  without  being  obliterated — only  in  the 
syntheaia  of  opinions  which  were  various,  without  contrariety — could  we 
form  a  full  noticm  of  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and  height  of 
saorod  Trath. 

Now  this  is  the  veiy  boon  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  grouted  to 
u&  Besides  the  four  Gospels,  beeidea  tlie  thirteen  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
we  have  nine  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  tlie  works  of  five 
different  authors,  and  every  one  of  these  brief  but  precious  documents 
is  marked  by  its  own  special  oharacteristics, 

1,  Earliest,  probably,  of  them  all  is  the  book  which  ia  unh^tpily 
placed  last,  and  therefore  completely  out  of  its  proper  order  in  our 
New  Teetaments,  Thk  Bbvklation  op  St.  John  thk  Divine.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  tiie  era  of  martyrdoma  It  ia  in  many  respects 
exceptionally  precious.  It  is  precious  aa  a  counterpart  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  therefore  as  furnishing  us 
with  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  Christian,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Jewish,  Apocalypsa  It  is  precious  as  showing  the  effect  produced 
on  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  Christendom  fay  the  first  outburst  of 
Imperial  peraecution.  It  is  especially  precious  as  a  Christian 
Philosophy  of  Kistoiy,  and  as  giving  a  voice  to  the  inextinguishable 
hopes  of  Christians  even  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  blood.  And  besides 
all  this  it  is  precious  as  furnishing  the  earliest  insight  into  the  mind 
of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  in  a  stage  of  his  career  before  the  mighty 
lexsona  involved  in  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  close  of  the  old 
,<Eon  had  emancipated  him  from  the  last  fetters  of  Judaic  bondage. 

2.  In  The  Efistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  being  more  wttl 
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mora  widely  accepted  aa  the  work  of  Apolloe,  we  luTe  &  Bpedmen 
of  Akxandrian  Chrittiajtity,  Valuable  for  ita  fiiugnlaf  dignity  aud 
eloqaence,  for  the  powerful  ailment  which  it  elaborates,  and  for 
the  original  truths  with  which  it  is  enriched,  it  alao  poBaesses  a  very 
special  interest  because  it  gives  as  a  clear  insight  into  the  school  of 
thought  which  sprang  from  t^e  contact  of  Judaism  and  Christianity 
with  Qreek  Philosophy.  Of  this  Alexandrianism  there  are  but 
scattered  isdications  in  8L  John  and  St  Paul,  but  it  was  destined 
in  God's  piovidenoe  to  exercise  a  very  powoiiul  influence  over  the 
growth  and  deTelopment  of  Christian  doctrine^  because  it  furnished 
the  intellectual  training  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christian 
Fathen.  Oar  loss  would  have  been  irrejiarable  if  time  had  deprived 
ns  of  the  earliest  and  profoundest  Christian  treatise  which  emanated 
from  tbe  splendid  school  of  Alexandrian  Theoli^y, 

'The  remaining  seven  treatises  of  the  New  Testament  are  known 
by  the  general  name  of  the  Sbvbk  Catholic  Efibtlbk  Yarious 
untenable  explanations  of  tlie  name  "Catholic"  have  been  suggested; 
bat  in  the  third  century  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  "encyclical,"' 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  seven  letters  wera  so  called 
beeauBe  they  were  addressed  not  to  one  city,  or  even  to  one  nation,  but 
generally,  to  every  Christian.  In  the  West  they  were  sometimes  (^led 
Spvtda*  Canonicae,  but  this  cotild  not  have  been  the  original  meaning 
of  Catliolic,  since  Eusebins  gives  the  name  to  the  letters  of  Dionysius 
of  GOTinth.*  '  Two  of  these  letters — the  Ejnstles  of  St  James  and 
SL  Jade — belong  to  ttie  Judaic  school  of  Christiani^ ;  two  others — 
those  of  St.  Peter — represent  the  moderate  and  mediating  position  of 
CStristians  who  wished  to  stand  aloof,  alike  from  Faulinists  and 
Jndaisbs,  on  the  more  general  gronnds  of  a  common  Ghristiaiuty ; 
three — those  of  SL  John — represent  a  phase  of  thought  in  which  the 
diief  oontroveTsies  which  agitated  the  first  decades  of  the  Church's 
history  have  melted  into  the  distance,  or  have  been  solved  for  ever  by 
the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  At  that  epoch  Truth  was  beginning  to  be 
assailed  from  without  by  new  forma  of  opposition,  or  corroded  from 
within  by  fieah  types  of  error. 

As  we  are  abont  to  study  tiiese  Epistles  in  detail,  we  may  here 
ocMifine  ourselves  to  a  few  general  remarks  respecting  them. 

3.  Tax  Efotlb  or  St.  Jddk  is  the  work  of  a  non-Apostolic  writer, 
bat  of  one  who  was  known  as  broker  of  Bt.  James  the  Bishop  of 
JeruBalem,  and  who  evidently  resembled  his  more  eminent  brother  in 
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mtenaitj  of  character  and  vehemeiice  of  convictioa.  His  brief  lett«r  is 
mteresting  &om  ita  veiy  peculiarities.  It  abonnda  in  original  and 
picturesque  expressions,  and  fearlesslf  utiliaes  both  the  Jewish 
SagaddA  and  the  apocryphal  literature,  yrith  which  the  writer's 
training  had  rendered  him  familiar.  In  the  passionate  Tebemence  of 
its  denunciations  against  O&ostio  libertinism  it  reads  like  k  page  of 
Amos  OF  of  Isaiah,  and  is  eridently  the  work  of  <me  wh0|  like  so  many 
of  the  eariy  Jewish  ChristianB,  had  thought  it  both  a  national  and 
a  religious  duty  in  entering  the  Church  to  remain  true  to  the 
Synagogue.  It  is  a  sort  of  partial  and  anticipated  Apocalypse,  but  it 
leets  content  with  isolated  metaphors,  instead  of  continuous  symbols. 

4.  The  same  stem  Judaic  character,  rendered  still  mora  unbending 
by  the  asceticism  of  the  writer,  marks  every  page  of  Thx  Epistle  or 
St.  Jakbb.  Living  exclnsiTely  at  Jerusalem,  accumte  as  the  Pharisees 
themselves  in  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Iaw — a  scrupulosity  which 
had  gained  him  his  title  of  "  the  Just " — he  was  only  cidled  upon  "  to 
be  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,"  and  this  he  was  by  nature,  by  temperament, 
and  by  training.  In  iJte  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  where  St  Peter  proposed 
emancipation,  8b  James — even  in  assenting — proposes  restrictions  ; 
and  while  Sb  Peter,  almost  in  Pauline  language,  declares  that  neither 
Jew  nor  Qentile  can  be  laved  except  "tiirongh  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"'  St  James,  while  holding  tiie  same  &ith,  urges  the  claims 
of  Moses,  and  follows  the  indications  of  the  Prophets.  St.  Peter  never 
mentions  "the  Law;"  St  James  never  mentions  "the  OospeL"  He 
accepts  it  indeed  with  all  his  heart,  but  it  still  presents  itself  to  him  aa 
"the  Iaw,"  though  glorified  from  "a  yoke  that  gendereth  to  bondage"* 
into  a  perfect  "  lav  ti  liberty."*  In  reading  St  James  we  can  realise 
the  sentiments  of  the  Mother-Ohnrch  of  Jerusalem,  and  feel  that  there 
is  no  discontinnity  in  the  great  Btrewn  of  I>ivine  Revelation.  For  him, 
and  for  the  Jewish  Christians  of  whom  he  was  the  recognised  leader, 
Christiamty  is  not  so  much  tlie  inauguratioa  of  the  New  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Old. 

B.  It  is  necessary,  and  even  desirable,  that  then  should  in  aU  ages 
be  some  whose  mission  it  is  to  develop  one  special  aspect  of  truth, 
and  to  stamp  the  whole  of  their  religious  system  with  the  impress 
of  their  own  powerful  individuality.  Snob,  respectively,  were  St  Paul 
and  St  James.  Even  in  their  lifetime  thera  were  some  who 
exaggerated  and  perverted  the  speci&t  truths  which  it  was  their  work 
to  teach.  Aft«r  t^eir  death  there  were  Mardonitea  and  Antinomians 
who  perverted  the  doctrines  of  St  Paul,  and  thera  wera  Ebionites 
and  Naxarenes  who  falsely  clwmed  the  authority  of  St  James.  But 
happily  there  are  Christiana  in  all  ages  who,  while  ^ey  only 
acknowledge  a  heavenly  master,  are  anxious  to  accept  truth  by 
whomsoever  it  is  presented  te  thnm,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  atrip 
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it  of  all  mere  party  peculiarities.  Stic}i  was  St  Peter,  He  can  see 
the  side  of  truth  whicli  either  of  his  great  contemponiriee  represents. 
He  is  preeminently  the  Apostle  of  Catholicity.  He  had  shown  in 
his  conduct  at  Canarea  that  his  convictions  leaned  to  the  side  of  the 
Apoetle  of  the  Oentilm;  and  at  Antioch  that  he  could  not  wholly 
emancipate  himself  from  tlie  habits  induced  by  lifelong  training  in 
tbe  principles  of  St.  Jamea  He  was  neither  able  nor  willing  wholly  to 
shako  off  the  spell  of  personal  aKondenoy  exermsed  over  him  alike 
by  tiie  great  world-missionary  and  by  the  unbending  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  In  Thk  Epibtles  OF  St.  Pbtkr  we  are  able  to  tiaco  the 
tlioughts  and  expressions  of  both  theae  great  leaders.  He  dwells  with 
all  the  energy  of  St  James  on  the  glory  of  practical  virtue,  and  with 
mu<^  of  the  fervoor  of  St  Paul  aa  the  distinctiTely  Christian  motives 
and  BSJictionB.  But  it  is  no  part  of  his  object  to  follow  St  Paul  in  the 
logical  development  and  formulation  of  Christian  theology,  nor  yet 
to  dwell  with  the  exclusivenesB  of  St  Jamea  on  Christian  prsctice. 
Even  when  using  language  which  had  been  seized  upon  as  the 
shibboleth  of  partisans,  he  strips  it  of  all  partisan  significance.  He 
was  out  of  sympa^y  witli  tlie  spirit  which  leads  to  disunion  and 
bctionsneas  l^  the  exclosiTe  maintenance  of  antagonistic  formulie. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  same  distinctive  peculiarities  are 
Mmtiniied  in  later  writers  of  the  first  and  seoond  centuries.  In  the 
E^stle  of  the  peeudo-Bamahos  we  have  an  ex^gerated  Panlinism  ;  in 
the  paeado-Clem^itines  an  eza^er&ted  Judaism,  which  makes  a  special 
hero  of  Bt  James.  St  Peter,  standing  between  both  extremes,  was 
daimed  by  both  parties.  Basilides,  the  anti-Judaic  Egyptian  Qnoetic, 
daimed  to  have  been  taught  by  Glaudas,  the  interpreter  of  St  Peter; 
and  another  apocryphal  work,  which  uttered  strong  warnings  against 
Jewish  worship,  was  called  "The  Preaching  of  Peter."  On  the  other 
haitd,  St  Peter  shares,  though  in  a  degree  subordinate  to  St  James,  the 
admiiation  of  the  £bionit«  partisans  who  wrot«  the  Clementine  Homilies 
and  Recognitions.  In  a  less  objectionable  way,  but  still  with  something 
ol  exaggeration,  Hermas,  the  author  of  the  famous  "  Shepherd,"  reflects 
the  teaching  of  St  James ;  while  St  Clement  of  Rome,  Catholic,  like 
Bt  Peter,  in  aD  his  sympathies, "  combines  the  distinctive  features  of  all 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,"  and  "belonging  to  no  party,  he  seemed  to  belong 
toalL"' 

6.  Then  nouun  Thk  Thseb  Epistles  of  St.  Johh,'  which  may  be 
regarded  collectively  as  ^e  last  utterance  of  Christian  Revelation  in 
the  New  Testament  They  are  the  more  interesting  not  only  on  this 
account,  but  because  they  are  the  work  of  one  who  had  been  excep- 
tiooally  near  to  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  had  lived  for  many  years  face 
to  (ace  with  the  great  heathen  world.     They  are  also  the  work  of  one 
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vho  lived  to  see  mighty  chaoges  in  ttie  growth  ood  fortunes  of  the 
Christian  Church.  He  had  perhaps  been  the  only  Apostlo  who  had 
seen  Jesus  die;  he  had  been  last  b^de  the  Cross,  and  first  in  tlie  empty 
tomK  As  one  who  had  watched  the  death-bed  of  the  MoUier  of  the 
Lord,  Ke  had  been  one  of  the  very  few  depositories  of  the  awful  mys- 
teries which  it  had  been  given  to  St^  Luke  partly  to  reveal,  after  they 
had  been  pondered  for  many  years  in  the  holy  reticence  of  the  Virgin's 
heart  He  had  been  one  of  the  scattered  despairing  band  who  had 
spent  in  anguish  the  awfu]  day  in  which  they  knew  that  Jesus  was 
lying  dead,  and  did  not  yet  undenstand  that  He  should  rise  again.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  the  sole  survivor,  not  only  of  those  who 
had  heard  the  last  discourses  of  the  Lord  on  the  evening  of  His 
Passion,  but  even  of  any  who  could  say,  "  That  which  we  have  seen 
and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life  declare  we  unto 
yon."  But  his  Epistles  have  yet  a  further  interest  as  the  writings 
of  one  who,  in  his  long  and  diversified  experience,  hod  undergone  a 
remarkable  change  alike  of  character  and  of  views;  of  one  who  had 
passed  from  the  Elijah-spirit  to  the  Christ-spirit — from  the  narrower 
scrupulosity  of  a  Judaiat,  living  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  capital 
and  attending  thrice  a  day  the  Temple  worship,  to  the  breadth  and 
width  and  spirituality  of  Christian  freedom.  We  have  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse a  work  of  his  in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  Christian  opinions, 
when  he  stood  for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with  the  Heathen 
world  in  its  fiorceet  attitude  of  anti-Christian  opposition.  We  have 
in  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  the  sweetest  and  loftiest  utterances  of 
Christian  idealism  ;  the  strains,  as  it  wei«,  of  Divinest  music  in  whidt 
the  voice  of  inspiration  died  away. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  th^  our  possesBion  of  these  treasures — 
especially  d  some  of  them — is  disturbed  by  the  growing  suspicion 
as  to  their  genuineness.  On  this  score  Chriitiauity  has  little  to  fear. 
Every  true  and  honourable  man  will  regard  it  as  a  base  and  cowardly 
unfaithfulness  to  defend  as  certain  the  genuineness  of  any  book  of  the 
Bible  of  which  the  spuriousness  can  be  shown  to  be  even  reasonably 
probabla  In  ^te  of  the  conflict  which  has  raged  around  the  Gospel 
of  St^  John,  we  are  deeply  oonviuced  that  the  argaments  preponderate 
in  favonr  of  those  who  accept  it  as  the  work  of  the  Beloved  Disciple.  I 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  r^arding  the  Apocalypse  as  being  the 
work  of  another  John  if,  in  spite  of  some  acknowledged  difficulties, 
the  Johannine  authorship  did  not  seem  to  be  all  but  incontrovertible. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  a  work  of  St  Paul,  but  it  is 
]>re-eminently  worthy  of  its  honoured  place  in  the  Canon.  The  first 
Ejustles  of  St  Peter  and  St  John  may  be  said  to  stand  above  all 
suspicion.  The  Epistles  of  St  James  and  St  Jude  have  lees  dutinet\i>e 
value  as  parts  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  but  yet  have  their  own 
inestimable  worth,  and  derive  a  deeper  interest  from  being  the  works 
of  "brethren  of  tlie  Lord."    The  second    and    tliird  Epistles  of  St. 
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John  an  ftlmost  cei-taiiJy  genuiue,  bat  whether  the;  be  by  the  Apoatle 
at  Dot  is  matter  of  minor  importance,  because  of  tLeir  extreme  brevity, 
ud  because  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  recapitu}ated  trutlu. 
Tliey  are  but  oorollariea  to  the  first  Epistle,  and  ccmtain  no  doctrine 
which  is  not  found  mora  fully  in  the  Apostle's  other  writings.  The 
ixdj  one  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  against  the  genuineneffl  of 
which  strong  argnments  may  be  adduced  is  tlie  Second  Epistle  of 
St  Peter,  which  is  in  any  case  the  book  least  sopported  by  external 
testimony.  Its  genuineness  must  be  regarded  as  a  question  for  still 
further  discussion,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  its  affinity  in  some 
passages  to  the  works  of  JoBephns  requires  careful  attention.'  In 
the  inbt>dnction  to  each  of  these  Epistles  tlie  evidence  as  to  their 
genuineness  is  discussed.  Many,  boUi  in  ancient  and  in  modem  days, 
have  doubted  abont  some  of  them.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and 
Eusebius,  Gains  and  Jerome,  Erasmus  and  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Sixtus 
Senensis  and  Luther,'  Zwingli,  Calvin,  (Eoolampadius,  Orotius,  and 
many  more,  have  r^arded  several  of  them  as  being  aA  best  deutero- 
canonical — aatfaeotic  (if  at  all)  in  a  lower  sense,  and  endowed  with 
inferior  authority ;  but  though  the  Church  of  England  has  shown 
heiself  wiser  than  the  Council  of  Trent  in  not  binding  with  an  anatitema 
the  neceaaary  acceptance  of  the  genuineness  of  every  one  of  them,  we 
have  every  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  were  admitted  by  genend  consent 
into  the  Christian  Canon. 

Enough,  I  trust,  has  been  urged  to  show  the  varied  and  exceeding 
predoQsness  of  the  writings  which  wo  are  now  about  to  examine.  St 
Paul,  as  has  been  said,  dwells,  not  of  course  exclusively,  but  predomi- 
nantly, on  Christian  doctrine,  St.  James  on  Christian  practice,  St.  Peter 
on  dhristi&n  biala,  and  St.  John  on  Christian  experience ; — St  Paul 
insists  mainly  on  fiuth,  St  James  on  works,  St  Peter  on  hope,  and  St 
John  OD  love ; — St  Paul  represents*  Christian  scholasticism,  and  St. 
John  Christian  mysticism ;— St  Paul  represents  the  spirit  of  Prot«s- 
lanliam,  8t  Peter  tJiat  of  Catholicism,  while  St  James  speaks  in  the 
voice  ot  the  Church  of  the  Past,  and  St  John  in  that  of  the  Church  of 
the  Future ; — St  Peter  is  the  founder,  St  Paul  the  propagator,  St 
John  the  finisher ; — St  Peter  reproEenta  to  as  the  glory  ot  power  and 
action,  St.  Fsnl  that  of  thought  and  wisdom,  St  James  of  virtue  and 
bithfulncsB,  St  John  of  emotion  and  holiness.*  Again,  to  St  James 
Christianity  appears  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Iaw,  to  St  Peter  as 
the  completion  of  the  old  Theocracy,  to  St  Paul  as  the  completion  of 
the  old  Covenant,  to  Apollos  as  the  completion  of  the  old  Worship  and 
Priesthood,  to  St  John  as  the  completion  of  all  the  truths  which  the 
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world  poaaesaed.'  Such  gencralisatioiui  may  be  too  seductive,  and  m&jr 
tend  to  mislead  us  hj  bringing  into  prominence  only  one  special  pecn> 
liarity  of  each  wrfter,  while  others  are  for  the  time  ignored.  Yet  they 
conttun  a  germ  of  truth,  and  thej  may  help  us  to  seize  the  more  salient 
charactoristics.  Two  things,  however,  are  certain : — One  is,  that  in 
every  essential  each  of  the  sacred  writers  held  the  Catholic  faith,  one 
and  indivisible,  which  is  no  more  altered  by  their  varying  individuality 
than  Light  is  altered  in  character  becaose  «e  sometimes  see  it  glowing 
in  the  heavens,  and  sometimes  flashing  from  the  sea.  The  othw  is,  that 
in  all  these  writon  alike  we  see  the  beauty  of  holiness,  Uie  regenerating 
power  of  Christian  truth. 

But  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  two  stand  ont  pre- 
eminently as  what  would  be  called,  in  modem  phraseology,  original 
tiieologians.  l^ey  are  St  Paul  and  St.  John.  On  some  of  the  special 
differences  between  them  we  shall  touch  farther  on.  Meanwhile  we 
shall  see  at  a  glance  the  contrast  between  the  dialectical  method  of  the 
one  and  the  intuitive  method  of  the  other,  if  we  compare  the  Epistie  to 
the  Itomans  with  the  First  Epistle  of  St  John.  The  richness,  the 
many-sidedness,  the  impetuosity,  the  human  individuali^  of  the  one, 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  few  bnt  reiterated  Icejrnotes,  the  unity, 
the  sovereign  calm,  the  spiritual  idealism  of  the  other.  The  difference 
will  be  emphasised  if  we  place  side  by  side  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  their  theolc^.    That  of  St.  Paul  ia : — 

"  But  now,  apart  from  the  law,  the  righteouanssB  of  Ood  hath  been  rDanifeiited, 
witness  being  borne  thereto  by  the  law  and  the  prophets;  even  the  Ti^;hteoiuDeBB 
of  Ood  through  faith  in  Jeeui  Chriat  unto  all  and  npon  all  them  that  believe ; 
for  there  is  no  diitinction :  for  all  ainned,  and  an  falling  short  of  the  glory  of  God, 
heifsg  eccoant«d  righteoui  (reel;  b;  his  gaeo  tbnnigh  the  Tedemption  ibaX  U  in 
Chriat  Jeaus"  (Rom.  iii.  21— 21). 

That  of  St  John  is  :— 


It  requires  but  to  read  the  two  formulae  side  by  side  to  perceive  the 
characteristic  differences  which  separate  the  theological  conceptions  of 
the  two  Apostles.     It  is  a  rich  boon  to  possess  the  views  of  bolJi. 

We  shall  be  Btill  more  inclined  to  value  this  precious  heritage  of 
Christian  thought  when  we  notice  that  the  least  important  of  these 
Catholic  Epistles  stands  on  an  incomparably  higher  level  than  any  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  This  will  be  shown  by  a  glance  at 
the  Spistle  of  St  Clement  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas — writings  bo 
highly  valued  in  the  Church  that  the  first  is  found  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Manuscript,  and  the  second  in  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript,  after  the 
Apocalypse,  and  both  were  publicly  read  in  charches  as  profitable 
"  scriptures." 

'  See  lAnge,  latroduotion  to  CathoUo  Bplitlei,  B^ttaerk,  ix. 
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(1)  TuE  Epistle  or  St.  Cleuent  ia  thoroughly  eclectic,  but  the 
eclectidsm  b  as  devoid  of  genius  and  originality  as  an  ordinary  modem 
Bcnnon.  It  consists  in  a  free  usage  of  phrases  borrowed  promiscuously 
from  each  of  the  great  Apostles,  rather  than  in  a  real  assimilation  of 
tbetr  viewB.  The  piety  and  receptivi^  of  the  writer  ia  very  beautiful, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  vinfied  by  a  single  luminons  or  informing 

(a)  St.  Clement  has  read  St.  Fan)  and  St.  John,  and  St.  James  and 
St.  Peter,  and  as  a  pupil  of  the  last  he  is  animated  by  a  genuine  spirit 
of  catholicity ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  essential  dis- 
tiuctions  which  separate  their  writings.  The  substance  of  his  views  is 
identical  with  that  which  we  find  in  SL  Peter  and  St.  James,  but  he 
cIothcB  them  in  espresaions  borrowed  from  St  Paul  He  says  with  St. 
Paul,  "  We  are  not  justified  by  ourselves,  nor  by  works,  but  by  faith  " 
(c  xxxiL),  and  he  says  with  St.  James,  "  being  justified  by  works  and 
not  by  words"  (c.  xxx.) ;  but  he  says  nothing  to  bring  into  harmony  the 
apparent  contradictions.  His  readiness  to  accept  all  moral  exhortations 
and  oU  Apostolic  phrases  acts  as  a  solvent  in  which  the  special  meaning 
of  these  phrases  as  parts  of  entire  systems  is  apt  to  disappear.  Three  of 
the  sacred  writers  refer  in  different  ways  and  for  different  purposes  to 
Abraham  (Rom.  iv. ;  James  ii.  21 ;  Heb.  xi.  8).  In  the  syncretism  of 
St.  Clement  the  allusions  made  by  all  three  are  mingled  in  one  sentenca 
Rahab,  in  St  Clement,  is  saved  by  her  faith  and  by  her  hotpUalUy, 
which  ia  a  curious  union  of  Jamos  it  2fi  and  Heb.  xi.  31 ;  and  the  only 
original  observation  which  St  Clement  adds  is  the  allegorising  fancy 
that  the  red  cord  with  which  she  let  the  spies  down  from  the  window 
indicated  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  for  all  who  believe  and  hope 
in  God  {Ep.  ad  Cor.  xii).  Thus  the  mechanicol  fusion  of  two  quotations 
is  omameDted  by  a  loose,  poor,  and  untenable  analogy,  which  enables 
him  to  add  '*  prophecy  "  to  tiie  faith  and  hospitality  which  distinguished 
the  hariot  of  Jericho. 

(6)  So,  too,  when  St  Clement  speaka  of  the  Resurrection,  we  see 
how  immeasurably  his  theology  has  retrograded  behind  that  of  St  Paul. 
He  does  not  connect  it  immediately  and  necessarily  with  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  but  proves  it  by  Old  Testament  quotations,  and  illustrates  its 
poaaibility  by  natural  analogies,  especially  by  the  existence  and  history 
of  the  Fhcenix  1  How  ranch  would  our  estimate  of  inspiration  have  been 
lowered— bow  loud  would  have  been  the  scornful  laugh  of  modem 
materia]ist»~~had  faith  in  the  Resurrection  been  founded  in  the  New 
Testament  on  such  arguments  as  these  I  Tacitus,  too,  believed  in  the 
FbcBux  ;  but  Tacitus  does  not  refer  to  the  fable  of  its  reappearance  by 
vay  of  founding  on  it  on  inestimable  truth.  We  are  not  comparing  St 
Clement  with  Tacitus;  we  love  hia  gentleness  and  renpect  his  piety  ;  we 
an  only  endeavouring  to  show  how  for  he  stands  below  ^e  level  of  St 
John  and  of  St  Paul 

(c)  But  still  more  striking  instances  might  be  furnished  of  the  thno- 
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logical  and  intellectnaJ  weakness  of  Ibis  ancient  and  Eaintlj  writer.  He 
never  deviates  into  originality  except  to  furnish  an  illustration,  and  his 
illustrations,  even  when  they  are  not  erroneous,  haTe  but  little  intrinsic 
value.  The  worth  of  his  Epistle  conssts  in  its  earnest  spirit,  and  in  ita 
hifitoric  testimony  to  the  canonical  Scriptures  and  to  the  constitution  of 
the  early  Church.  But  how  different  is  its  diluted  and  transitional 
Faulinism  from  the  force  and  wealth  of  the  firet  Epistle  of  St  Peter  I 

(2)  Not  is  it  otherwise  when  we  turn  to  the  exaggerated  and  extrava- 
gant FanliaiBEQ  of  Thb  Epistle  or  Baenabab.  Here  the  inferiority  is 
still  more  marked :  it  even  leads  to  decadent  doctrine  and  incipient 
herpHy. 

(a)  The  writer  has  learnt  from  St.  Paul  the  nullity  of  the  Law  as  a 
means  of  Salvation,  but  he  has  not  learnt  the  true  and  noble  function  of 
the  Iaw  in  the  Divine  economy.  He  cannot  see  that  there  may  be  evQn 
in  that  which  is  imperfect  a  retatioe  perfection.  He  does  not  understand 
the  Divine  valne  of  Mosaism  as  Qod'a  eduealion  of  the  human  race. 
Not  content  with  spiritualising  the  meaning  of  the  Iaw,  he  speaks  of  its 
literal  meaning  in  terms  of  such  oont«mpt  as  almost  to  compromise  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  altogether.  He  ventures  to  say  that  the 
circumcision  of  the  flesh  was  mi  inspiration  of  "an  evil  angel"  (c.  ix.). 
Wlien  a  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  this,  he  is  perilously  near  to  actual 
Gnosticism.  In  his  attempt  to  allegorise  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals  (c,  x.)  he  is  seen  at  his  very  worst  A  single 
chapter  so  full  of  errors  and  follies,  if  found  in  any  canonical  book, 
would  have  sufficed  to  drag  down  the  authority  of  Scripture  into  the 
dust. 

{b)  Again,  like  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Barnabas 
— for  that  may  have  been  his  name,  though  he  was  not  the  Apostle — is 
acquainted  with  Alexandrian  methods  of  exegesis.  But  his  use  of  theiA 
is  indiscriminate  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Israelites  had  been  promised 
a  land  Sowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  Barnabas  proceeds  to  allegorise  the 
promise  as  follows : — Adam  was  made  of  earth ;  the  earth  thei'efore 
signifies  the  Incarnation  of  Christ ;  milk  and  honey,  which  are  suitable 
to  infants,  signify  the  new  birUL  Thus  the  Old  Testament  is  a  prophecy 
of  the  Kew  1  On  this  demonstration  the  author  looks  with  audi  special 
oomplacency  that  he  quotes  it  as  a  memorable  example  of  true  knowledge 
(fftwsit). 

(c)  Again,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ha^  proved  from 
Scripture  that  there  still  remains  a  Sabbath-rest  {SabbaluuTUit)  for  the 
people  of  God.  Barnabas  connects  this  with  what  he  calls  an  Etrurian 
tradition,  and  originates  the  notion  that  the  world  is  to  be  burned  up  in 
l^e  year  6000  after  the  Creation.  Again,  he  has  leamt  the  general  con- 
ception of  numerical  exegesis  (gematria)  from  Jewish  and  Alexandrian 
sources,  and  he  is  specially  proud  of  pressing  Abraliam's  318  servants 
into  a  mystic  prophecy  of  the  Crucifixion,  beoiuse  318  is  represented  by 
IliT,  of  which  III  stands  for  Jesus,  and  T  for  the  cross,     lliis  is  a  style 
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of  exceeds  Babbinic,  bnt  not  Chiisti&D.  No  one  can  read  the  Epistle 
of  Bajnabas  after  the  EpUtle  to  tbe  Hebrews  without  seeing  that  the 
former  is  not  only  immeasurably  inferior,  but  that  it  is  »o  inferior  as  to 
tremble  on  the  verge  of  dangerous  heresy.  Let  the  reader  compare  the 
reference  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c  viL) 
with  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — let  bim  contrast  the  numerous 
errors  and  monstrously  crude  typology  of  the  former  with  the  splendid 
spiritualism  of  the  latter-— let  him  notice  how  tasteless  are  the  fancies  of 
this  unknown  Barnabas,  and  how  absurd  are  many  of  his  statements — 
and  he  will  gee  the  difference  between  canooical  and  uncanonical  books, 
and  leani  to  feel  a  deeper  gratitude  for  the  superintending  Providence 
vhich,  even  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  simplicity,  obviated  the  danger  of 
uy  permanent  confusion  between  the  former  and  the  latter.' 

We  have  already  seen  what  the  condition  of  the  world  waa  like,  let 
us  sum  up  its  points  of  contrast  with  the  general  picture  presented  by 
the  early  Christian  Church. 

To  represent  the  Christian  Church  as  ideally  purt^  as  stainlessly 
excellent  and  perfect,  would  be  altogether  a  mist^e.  The  Christians 
of  the  first  days  were  men  and  women  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves. They  sinned  as  we  sin,  and  suffered  as  we  suffer ;  ihey  were 
inconsistent  as  we  ore  inconiuBtent,  fell  aa  we  fall,  and  repented  as 
we  repent.  Hatred  and  party-spirit,  rancour  and  misrepreeentation, 
treachery  and  Eupentition,  itmovating  audacity  and  unspiritual  retro- 
gressions were  known  among  them  as  among  us.  And  yet,  with  all 
their  faults  and  failings,  they  were  as  salt  amid  the  earth's  corruption ; 
the  true  light  had  shined  in  their  hearts,  and  they  were  the  light  of  the 
world.  The  lords  of  earth  were  such  men  as  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  and 
Nero  and  Domitian ;  the  rulers  of  the  Church  were  a  James,  a  Peter,  a 
Paul,  a  John.  The  literary  men  of  the  world  were  a  Mutial  and  a 
Petronius ;  the  Church  was  producing  the  Apocalypse,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  The  art  of  the  world  was 
degraded  by  such  infamous  pictures  as  those  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii ;  that  of  the  Church  consisted  in  tbe  rude  but  pure  and 
joyous  emblems  scrawled  on  the  soft  tt^a  of  the  catacombs.  The 
amusements  of  the  world  were  pitilessly  sanguinary  or  shamefully 
corrupt;  those  of  the  Christians  were  found  in  gatherings  at  once 
Bodal  ajid  religious,  as  bright  as  they  oould  be  made  by  the 
gaiety  of  innocent  and  untroubled  hearts.  In  the  world  infanticide 
was  infsmously  universal ;  in  the  Church  the  baptised  little  ones 
were  treated  as  those  whoee  angels  beheld  the  face  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven.  In  the  world  slavery  was  rendered  yet  more  intolerable 
by  the  cruelty  and  impurity  of  masters ;  in  the  Church  the  Christian 

It  would  follow  from  oomp&riiw  the  Shepbcrd  of  Hernuu  witli  the 
wiitingi  we  m^j  nfei  to  Reuia,  Thtol.  Chr*t.  U. ;  EUgenfeld, 
EKier,  Sadvif.  ZeUaiter ;  DooalduD,  Apotlolical  Faiken;  lighlfoot, 
;  POoidcnT,  PaidMtntiu,  11 ;  BitHhl,  AUkaih.  Kirch*. 
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slave,  'welcomod  as  a  friend  and  a  brother,  often  holding  ft  position  of 
ministerial  dignity,  was  emancipated  in.  all  but  nama  In  the  world 
morric^  was  detested  as  a  disa^i^eable  necessity ,  and  its  very  meaning 
was  destroyed  by  the  frequency  and  facility  of  divorce ;  in  the  Church 
it  was  consecrated  and  hononiable — the  institution  which  had  alone 
survived  the  loss  of  Paradise — and  was  all  but  sacramental  in  its 
Heaven-appointed  blessedness.  The  world  was  settling  into  the  sad- 
ness of  unalleviated  despair  ;  the  Ohurch  was  irradiated  by  an  eternal 
hope,  and  rejoicing  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  In  the 
world  men  were  "  hateful  and  hating  one  another  "  ;  in  the  Church  the 
beautiful  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  was  carried  into  practice.  The 
Ohurch  bad  learnt  her  Saviour's  lessons.  A  redeemed  humaaity  was 
felt  to  be  the  loftiest  of  dignities  ;  man  waa  honoured  for  being 
rioiply  man ;  every  soul  was  regarded  as  precious,  because  for  every 
soul  Christ  died ;  the  sick  were  tended,  the  poor  relieved ;  labour  was 
represent«d  as  noble,  not  as  a  thing  to  be  despised  ;  purity  and  resigiM- 
tion,  peacefulness  and  pity,  humility  and  Bclf^denia],  courtesy  and  self- 
respect,  were  looked  upon  as  essential  qualifications  for  all  who  wore 
called  by  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Church  felt  th»t  the  innocence 
of  her  baptised  membera  was  her  most  irresistible  form  of  apology ; 
and  all  her  best  members  devoted  themselves  to  that  which  they  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  task — the  breaking  down  of  all  the  middle  walls 
of  partition  in  Ood's  universal  temple,  tJie  obliteration  of  all  minor 
and  artifi^al  distinctions,  and  the  free  development  ot  man's  spiritual 
natura 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ST.    PETKR. 


The  early  life  of  St.  Peter  cannot  here  be  re-written,  because  in 
two  previous  works '  I  have  followed  the  steps  of  his  career  so  far 
as  it  is  sketched  in  the  sacred  voluma  After  his  youth  as  a  poor 
and  hardworked  fisherman  of  the  I&ke  of  Qalilee,  we  first  find  him 
as  one  of  the  hearers  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  of 
Jordan.  Brought  to  Jeaua  by  his  brother  Andrew,  he  at  once  accepted 
the  Saviour's  call,  and  received  by  anticipation  that  name  of  Eephas 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  earn,  partly  by  the  stronger  elementa  of 
his  character,  and  partly  by  the  grandeur  of  his  Messianic  confession. 
Wa  have  already  tried  to  imderstand  the  significance  of  the  scenes  in 

>  Tlu:Lifco/aaitt,187i;  Tht  Ziji  qf  St.  Fl^  im. 
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triiich  he  takes  part.  We  have  seen  how  he  wu  called  to  active  work 
and  the  abandonment  of  earthly  ties  after  the  miracuIovB  draught  of 
fishea.  We  hare  watched,  stop  by  step,  the  "  consistently  inconsirtest " 
impetocm^  of  his  cbBracter,  at  onoe  brave  and  wavering — first  brave, 
theo  wavering,  bnt  always  finally  recovering  its  courage  and  inte^ty.' 
The  narratdve  of  the  Gospel  has  brought  before  us  his  attempt  to  walk 
to  his  Lord  npon  the  water ;  his  first  public  acknowledgment  of  Jesus 
aa  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Qod ;  the  magnificent  promises 
which,  in  his  person,  the  Church  received  ;  tiie  subsequent  presumption, 
which  his  Tjord  so  sternly  rebuked ;  the  many  eager  questions,  often 
bued  Dpon  mistaken  notions,  which  he  addressed  to  Christ,  and  which 
formed  the  occasioa  of  some  of  our  Lord's  most  striking  utterances ; 
the  incident  of  the  Temple  contribation ;  the  refusal  and  then  the 
eagerness  to  be  washnl  by  Christ ;  the  wamingB  addressed  to  him ; 
the  inabili^  to  "  watch  one  hour "  ;  the  impetuous  blow  struck  at 
the  High  Priest's  servant;  his  forsaking  of  Christ  in  the  hour  of 
peril ;  his  threefold  denial ;  his  bitter  repentance  and  forgiveness ; 
his  vimt  to  the  Sepulchre ;  the  mess^e  which  he  received  &om  the 
Risen  Sarjour;  the  exquisite  scene  at  morning,  on  the  shores  of  the 
misty  lake,  when  Jeans  appeared  once  more  to  seven  of  His  disciplea, 
and  when,  having  once  more  tested  the  love  of  His  generous  but  un- 
stable Apostle,  He  gave  him  His  last  special  injunctions  to  tend  His 
sheep  ai^  feed  His  lambs,  and  foretold  to  him  his  earthly  end. 

Similarly  we  have  studied,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acta  of  the 
AposUea,  the  leading  part  which  he  took  in  the  early  days  after  the 
d^th  of  Christ ;  his  speech  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  his  miracles  ;  his 
journey  to  Samaria  and  the  discomfiture  of  Simon  Magus ;  his  kind- 
nen  to  St  Paul ;  his  memorable  vision  at  Joppa ;  his  baptism  of 
Cmnelins;  his  bold  initiative  of  living  and  eating  with  Gentles  who 
had  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  dauntlessness  with  which 
he  Eaced  the  anger  of  the  JemsLlem  Pharisees  ;  his  imprisonment  and 
deliveranoe,  the  manly  ont«pokenness  of  his  opinions  in  the  Synod  at 
Jenualem,  when  he  declared  himself  unhesitatingly  in  &bvour  of  the 
views  of  SL  Panl  as  to  the  freedom  of  Gentile  converte  from  the 
burden  of  Mosaic  observances.  At  this  point — about  a.d.  61 — he  dis- 
appemn  from  the  namtive  of  the  Ads.  From  this  time  forward  he  was 
overahadowed — at  Jerusalem  by  the  authority  of  James  the  Lord's 
brother,  throughout  the  Gentile  communities  by  the  genius  and  energy 
of  St.  PauL  This  was  naturally  dne  to  hia  intermediate  position 
between  the  extreme  parties  of  I^uliuists  and  Judaists.  Among  the 
■catt«red  Christian  communities  of  the  Circumcision  he  maintained  a 
hig^  authority,  although  it  is  probable  that  Christian  tradition  has  not 
erred  in  indicating  tjiat  even  among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Dis- 

1  "Tni  MntiMts  da  piuilUiumitd  et  de  gnadanr,  eondftcanj  i  oidller  tonjoim 
(■tr*  la  hnta  at  b  rapratu,  mab  rmcbetant  gloricnieiiient  w  fiiblene  pu  >on  bumiliU 
H  MB  btme*"  (Tbianjr,  SL  Jerome,  i.  17B). 
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persion  St  James  still  occupied  the  leading  position.  All  Chat  we  okd 
further  learn  respecting  him  in  Scriptara  ia  derived  from  his  own 
Epistles,  and  from  one  or  two  casual  but  important  allosionB  in  Uie 
Epistles  of  St.  Fanl.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  GalatiaoB  we  read  the 
description  of  the  memorable  scene  at  Antiocb,  which  produced  upon 
tfie  Church  so  deep  an  impression.  Led  away  bj  the  timidity  which  so 
strangely  alt«maC«d  with  boldness  in  his  character,  St.  Peter,  on  the 
arrival  of  emiasariea  &om  James,  had  suddeslj  dropped  '^e  familiar 
intercoarse  with  Gentiles  which  up  to  Uiat  time  he  had  maintained. 
Shocked  by  an  inoonsiatency  of  which  he  would  himself  have  be<m 
incapable,  St.  Paul,  the  yonng«r.  convert,  the  former  persecutor,  was 
compelled  by  the  call  of  duty  publicly  to  withstand  the  great  Apostle^ 
who  by  bis  own  conduct  stood  condemned  for  inconsistency,  and  had 
shown  himself  untrue  to  his  own  highest  convictiona.  Further  than 
this,  we  learu  that  the  name  of  Peter  wag  elevated  at  Corinth  ^a.d.  57) 
into  a  party  watchword ;  and  tMt  he  was  engaged  in  missionary 
journeys,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Christian  taster,  who  (since 
we  know  that  he  was  married)  was  in  idl  probability  his  wifa  Prom 
his  own  Epistles  we  learn  aimost  nothing  about  his  Inography.  Nearly 
every  inference  which  we  derive  from  tbem  is  precarious,  even  when  it 
is  intrinsically  probabla  He  writes  "  to  the  elect  sojonmerB  of  the 
Dispersion  in  Pontus,  Oalatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithyuia,"  but  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  be  had  personally  visited  those  countries.'  The 
question  whether  his  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Oeutile 
converts  is  one  which  still  meets  with  the  most  contradictory,  although 
at  the  same  time  the  most  confident,  replies.  He  sends  his  letter  by 
SUvanus ;  but  we  are  not  expressly  told  that  this  Bilvanns  is  tl^ 
previous  companion  of  St.  PauL  He  sends  a  salutation  from  "  Harcua 
my  son  " ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Marcus  was  not  his  real 
son,*  nor  have  we  any  certain  information  that  he  is  referring  to  St. 
Hark  the  Evangelist  In  these  instances  we  may,  however,  acoept  the 
general  consensus  of  Christian  antiquity  in  favour  of  the  affirmative 
suppositions.*  If  so,  we  see  the  deeply  interesting  fact  that  the  chosen 
friends  and  companions  of  St  Peter  were  also  the  chosen  friends  and 
companions  of  St  Paul — a  fact  which  eloquently  refutes  the  modem 
supposition  of  tJie  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  two  Apostles 
and  their  Schools.     But  when  we  come  to  tbe  closing  salutation — "  The 

'  Hat  h»  h»i  done  •>  ii  ninplf  mi  inference  from  1  Pet  L  L  Origan  an]*  t^jt,  "  He 
mtmi  (o  lu*e  preached  than  "  [op.  Euwb.  ui.  I).  Bea  Gpiphso.  Haer.  zxtil  ;  Jerome, 
Cstol.  J.  V.  Petnu. 

*  at  Clemeiu  of  Aleundria  nji  (Strom,  iii.,  p.  448)  that  he  had  aoiu  of  hi*  own,  but 
Ihedr  nnmei  an  not  pmerred,  and  thej  wero  therefore  probabl;  unknown  penont. 
TnkditioD  tella  of  a  daugtit«r.  Petronilla  [Aria  Satitl.,  Ms;  31). 

*  Some  haye  curpoaed  thnt  an  actual  Kin  of  St  Fet«r'«  ii  meant,  but  Onsen  (ap. 
Eoub.  S.  E.  vi.  25),  (Ecumoutut,  etc.,  an  probably  right  in  luppoiing  that  John  Hark 
(Acta  liL  25),  the  Erangoliit,  ii  meant,  enxtdall;  aa  Paplaa,  Clemena  of  Alaiandria, 
Irenoui,  and  other*,  aav  that  ha  wa*  the  foUowar,  diKipla,  ud  intarpietar  of  St  ^ral 
(Euwb.  H.  £.  iii.  S9,  Ti.  14,  etc  ;  Iron.  Hatr.  iiL  It), 
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eo-«1ect  in  Babylon  sftluteth  yon,"  the  oonolumons  of  each  saccesaive 
commentator  are  widely  Jivergent  It  ia  still  disputed  whether  "the 
oc>«]«ct "  is  a  Christiaii  Church  or  a  GhriBtiaa  wonum  ;  aud  if  the  latter, 
whether  ahe  iji  or  ia  not  Peter's  wife ;  and  whether  Babylon  ia  the  great 
Ajsyrian  capital  or  a  metaphorical  altnaion  to  tiie  great  weatem  Baby- 
Ion — Imperial  Rome. 

Kminent  as  was  the  position  of  St.  Peter,'  the  real  details  of  the 
dosiiig  years  of  his  life  inll  never  be  known.  But  Christian  tradition, 
aoqairing  definitiveneaa  in  proportion  as  it  ia  removed  from  the  period 
of  which  it  apeoka^  has  provided  as  with  many  details,  which  form  the 
hiogr^hy  of  the  Apostle  as  it  is  ordinarily  accepted  by  Komaniste. 
We  are  told  that  he  left  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  33,  and  was  for  seven  years 
Kshop  of  Antioch,  leaving  Euodius  as  his  successor ;  that  during  this 
period  he  founded  the  Churches  to  which  his  letter  ia  addressed  ;  that 
he  went  to  Rome  in  a.d.  40,  and  was  bishop  tliere  for  twenty-five  years, 
tboogb  he  constantly  left  the  city  for  minionory  joumeya.  The  chief 
eventB  of  hia  residence  at  Rome  were,  according  to  legend,  his  oonver- 
■ian  of  Fhilo  and  of  the  Senator  Pndena,  with  his  two  daughters, 
Praxedes  and  Pndentiana ;  and  hia  public  conflict  with  Simon  Magna 
The  impostor,  after  failing  to  raise  a  dead  youth — a  miracle  which  St. 
Peter  acoomplished — finally  attempted  to  delude  the  people  by  asserting 
that  he  would  fly  to  heaven ;  but,  at  the  prayer  of  Sb  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
he  was  deserted  by  the  demons  who  supported  him,  and  dashed  bleed- 
ing to  tlie  earth.'  During  the  Neronion  persecution  the  Apostle  ia  said 
(o  have  yielded  to  the  urgent  requests  of  the  Christians  that  he  ahould 
eaca^ie  from  Rome;  but  when  he  bad  got  a  little  beyond  the  Porta 
Oapena  be  met  the  Lord  carrying  hia  croas,  and  asked  him,  "  Lord, 
wkidier  goeet  thoul"  (Doming,  quo  vaduf)  "I  go  to  Rome,"  aoid 
Jews,  "  to  be  crucified  again  for  thee."  The  Apostle,  feeling  the  force 
cJ  the  gentle  rebuke,  turned  back,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tulli- 
anom.  He  there  converted  his  gaoler,  miraculously  causing  a  spring  to 
barst  out  from  the  rocky  fioor  for  his  baptism.  On  seeing  his  wife  led 
to  execntion,  he  rejoiced  at  her  "journey  homewards,"*  and,  addressing 
her  by  name,  called  to  her  in  a  voice  of  cheerful  encouragement,  "  Oh, 
remember  the  LorI  I "  He  was  executed  on  the  same  day  as  St.  Paul. 
Tbey  parted  on  the  Oatian  Road,  and  St  Peter  was  then  led  to  the  top 
of  the  Janicolnm,  where  he  was  crudfled,  not  in  the  ordinary  position, 

>  Bee  Bxennu  L,  on  tha  AMttted  Frlmu;  at  St.  Petur. 

>  nicTv  mtaziM  (o  l»Tg  been  ■  rimibv  legend  abont  BiImlid,  dimly  ftlluded  to  bj 
th*  IiXX.  ia  Ui*  wordi  ir  t|  ^s*g,  Jah,  im.  22,  uid  in  tbo  TVrgum  of  Jon&thaii, 
Nam.  zxxL  A.  8w  Frai^L  FmftHtiot,  p.  187.  For  the  wbole  legend  of  Simon 
Uagm  m»  Joitiii.  Hut  ApU.  a  60;  Inm.  Saer.  I.  20;  Tart.  ApoL  13;  Eiuab. 
B.  M.  S.  14}  OnuL  Apat.  Ti.  8,  9;  Amob.  adv.  Otnta,  iL  ;  Epiphu.  Saer.  iiL  ; 
»ji]]p.  8«r.  iL ;  V^nimm,  Dt  Sxeii.  Hienu.  iiL  2  (on  Bgednmi  Me  Henog,  t.  v. 
H^.);  Nkapfaonu,  B.  X.  iL  14;  Ada  Petri  A  Pnu/i;  Vt.  Abdiu^  Afta  ApM. 
Fran  than  MitlMna  it  ii  taken  bj  Blarcoiriiu,  Dt  Haeittieit,  p.  444,  and  the  Ohoroh 

•MHtuftt  (CUm.  Ales.  Stnmi.  viL^ 
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hat,  hj  hifl  own  request,  head  dovnwarda,  because  he  held  himself 
unworthy  to  die  in  the  same  manner  as  his  Jjord. 

In  the  whole  of  this  legend,  embellished  as  it  ia  in  current  Mariy r- 
ologiee  with  many  elabonte  details,  there  is  scarcely  one  single  fact  on 
which  we  can  rely.  For  instance,  the  notion  that  Peter  was  ever  Bishop 
at  Antioeh  between  the  years  a.d.  33 — 40  is  inconsistent  with  clear 
statements  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  in  which  Paul  and  Bamabaa 
appear  as  the  leaders  and  virtual  founders  of  that  Gentile  Church.' 
Again,  if  he  had  founded  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  had  ever  resided 
tiiere  be/on  a.o.  64,  it  is  inconceivable  that  neither  SL  Luke  in  the 
Acts,  nor  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Komana,  nor  again  in  the  five 
letters  which  he  wrote  &om  Home  during  his  first  and  second  imprison- 
ments, should  have  made  so  much  as  the  slightest  allusion  to  him  or  to 
his  work.  The  story  of  his  collision  with  Simon  Magus  is  a  romance. 
It  is  founded  on  St.  Peter's  actual  meeting  with  the  sorcerer  in  Samaria, 
which  ia  developed  in  the  Clementines  into  a  series  of  journeys  from 
place  to  place,  undertaken  with  the  express  view  of  thwarting,  thia 
"  founder  of  all  the  heresies."  The  legend  is  partly  due  to  a  mistake  of 
Justin  Martyr,  who  supposed  that  a  statue  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  god 
Semo  Sancus*  (of  whom  Justin  had  never  heard)  was  reared  in  honour 
of  "  Simon  Sanctus."*  With  these  elements  of  confusion  there  is  mixed 
up  a  malignant  Ebionit«  attempt  to  calumniate  St.  Paul  in  a  covert  way 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Simon  Magus,  and  to  imply  that  St.  Peter  was 
at  the  head  of  a  counter-mis^on  to  overthrow  Uie  supposed  heretical 
teaching  of  his  brother  Apostle.  The  notion  of  this  counter^misaion  ia 
derived  from  tlie  actual  countei^mission  of  Judaists  who  Msely  claimed 
the  sanction  of  St.  James.*  The  circumstanoe  which  suggeeted  the 
legendary  death  of  Simon  in  an  att«mpt  to  fly  was  the  actual  death  of 
an  actor,  who  was  dashed  to  the  ground  at  Nero's  feet  while  trying  by 
means  of  a  flying  machine,  to  sustain  the  part  of  Icarus.'  If  the 
youthful  actor  who  was  condemned  to  make  this  perilous  attempt  was  a 
Chriatian,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  executed  in  some  other  way, 
we  may  well  imagine  that  Christians  would  not  soon  fo^et  an  incident 
which  sprinkled  the  very  Antichrist  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.'  But 
it  ia  possible  that  the  legend  may  rest  on  small  basis  of  fact.  Rome 
abounded  in  Oriental  thaumatut^ts  and  impostors.     Simon  may  have 

>  AciU  zl.  19.  >  Or.  F(uL  tL  213  ;  Prop.  W.  9,  74,  &a. 

*  Ha  vu  idsntified  with  DiiU  ^idita.  Tha  imcription  ni  utuall;  found  in  1674, 
In  the  popedom  of  Qwoit  Zm.,  on  an  ialand  in  the  Tiber,  u  Juatm  nid.  Jnitin, 
ApoL  L  &  ;  Tert.  Avoi.  Q ;  BuDDiiu,  Amva.  »d  u.  44  ;  QiSBeler,  {.  49 ;  Neuder,  iL 
163  ;  &SIIU1,  La  Apalra,  pp.  275—277.  In  this  iiland,  now  cailed  "  Hie  lidand  of  Sk 
Butholomaw,"  there  vu  >  oollage  of  TridaUala  in  honoor  of  Semo  Sknou  (Oielli 
Iruer^  I86D-61). 

<   Ant>  TV.  24. 

(t.  TiiL  1S8  ;  BUtt.  Spedae. 
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been  ■ttraded  to  a  citj  wbich  naturally  drew  to  itself  all  the  villainy  of 
ihe  worl<I,  and  there  he  may  once  more  have  encountered  St  Peter.' 
Bat  if  tbey  met  at  Rome,  all  the  details  of  their  meeting  have  been 
lUggnised  under  a  mixture  of  vague  reminiscences  and  imaginary  details. 
The  assertion  ttiat  Peter  was  Biohop  of  Home,  but  that  he  constantly 
1^  it  to  exerciae  apostolic  oversight  Uiroughout  the  world,  is  nothing 
hot  an  ingenious  theory.'  The  statement  that  he  came  to  Bome  in  tho 
n^n  of  Claudius,  A.D.  42,  is  first  found  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius, 
Dearly  three  centnries  afterwards,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  fair 
iafereoces  from  what  St.  Paul  tells  us  about  the  Church.  As  late  as 
I.D.  53,  St.  Peter  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Sjnod  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  7} ;  and  lie  was  then  labouring  mainly 
among  the  Jews  (Gal.  ii  7,  9).  In  A.D,  57  he  was  travelling  as  a 
misdonary  with  his  wife  (1  Cor,  ii.  6).  He  was  not  at  Eome  when  St. 
Pftal  wrote  to  that  Choi-ch  in  A.D.  58,  nor  when  3t.  Paul  came  there  as 
■  piiioncr  in  a.d,  G1,  nor  during  the  years  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment, 
iD.  61—63,  uor  when  he  wrote  his  last  Epistles,  a.d.  66  and  67.  If 
be  was  ever  at  Bome  at  all,  which  we  bold  to  be  almost  certain,  from 
the  unanimity  of  the  tradition,  it  could  only  have  been  very  briefly 
befoR  his  martyrdom.*  And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  assertion  of  Lactantius* 
(f  330),  who  says  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  in  Nero's  reign ;  and  of 
Origen  (f  254),  who  says  that  he  arrived  there  at  the  close  of  his  life  f 
ind  of  the  Praedicatio  Petri,  printed  with  the  works  of  St.  Cyprian.* 
His  "bishopric  "  at  Rome  probably  (Kmsisted  only  in  his  efforts  about 
the  time  of  hu  martyrdom  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Church,'  and 
''Specially  of  the  Jewish  Christiana.  Indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
ia  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Jewish  and  Qentile  sections  of  the 
Church  in  Bome  were  separated  by  unusually  deep  divisions,  and 
poM«ssed  their  separate  "presbyters"  or  "bishops"  for  some  years. 
bach  a  fact  would  account  for  some  confusion  in  the  names  of  the  first 
tvo  or  three  Bishops  of  Bome.  Eusebius — following  Irensus  and 
Epiphaniua— says  that  the  first  Bishops  of  Rome  were  Peter,  Linus, 
Cletns  or  Anencletos,  and  Clement.'  But  Hippolytus  (a.d.  225)  seems 
to  t^ord  Cletus  and  Anencletus  as  two  different  persons,  and  places 


IDm,  DSUiiiKer,  W>tiirwod_. _..  -       ,       . 

■  iiftiifia  Pttri,  p.  111.     "Bit  Ronutn  Catholic  biatorian  AJzog  onl j  ipeaks  o(  the  (went; ■ 
£»  Tmt'  *pueo|iata  M  an  andeat  report  (L  104). 
i  laetuL  De  Mori.  Ptrtu.  2. 

*  Origen  tM.  Eni^  fi.  «.  iiL  1. 

*  CvpnuC  0pp.,  p.  UB,  ed.  Bigalt. 
'  dmicna  Itomudi,  Uiird  buhop  of  Bom«,  ipeaki  stcd  mora  oC  St.  Panl  tlaaa  ef  Bb 


TtUtlEp.  md  Cer.  v.). 

*  EsMfc.  ff .  K  iil.  2, 4,  ud  SI  I  Itmi.  op.  Enub,  B,  E,  v,  S, 
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Clement  before  Cletus ;  and  Tertullian  (t  218)  says  that  Clement  was 
ordained  by  St.  Pet«r.' 

The  notion  of  the  Apostto'B  crucifixion  head  downvarda  is  derived 
&om  a  passing  allusion  in  Origen,  and  Beems  to  contradict  an  expression 
of  Tertullian.'  It  was  possibly  suggested  by  an  erroneous  translation 
of  some  Latin  expression  for  capital  punishtnent.  At  any  rate,  it  stands 
condemned  as  a  sentimental  anachronism,  hearing  on  its  front  the  traces 
of  later  and  more  morbid  forms  of  piety  rather  than  the  simplehumility 
of  the  Apostles,  who  rejoiced  in  all  things  to  imitate  their  Lord.*  Those 
who  accept  these  legends  must  do  so  on  the  authority  of  an  heretical 
novel,  written  with  an  evil  tendency,  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century ;  or  else  on  that  of  the  apocryphal  Acta  Petri  et  PmUi, 
which  appeared  at  a  still  later  date,  Alt  that  we  can  reaUr/  learn  about 
the  closing  years  of  St.  Peter  from  the  earliest  Fathers  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  few  wonls,  that  in  all  probability  he  was  martyred  at  Borne.' 

That  he  died  by  martyrdom  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  becanse, 
apart  from  tradition,  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  t^e  words  of  tiie  Risen 
Christ  to  His  penitent  Apostle.'  That  this  martyrdom  took  place  at 
Bome,  though  first  asserted  by  Tertullian  and  Gains  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  may  (in  the  absence  of  any  rival  tradition)  be  accepted 
as  a  iaxt,  in  spite  of  the  ecclesiastical  tendencies  which  might  have  led 
to  its  invention  ;  but  the  only  Scriptural  authority  which  can  be  quoted 
for  any  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is  the  one  word,  "The  Church  in 
B<Aylon  saJuteth  you."* 

If,  as  I  endeavour  to  show  in  the  Excursus,  there  is  reasonable 
certainty  that  Babylon  is  here  used  as  a  sort  of  cryptograph  for  Rome, 
the  fair  inferences  from  Scripture  accord  with  the  stiit«nienta  of  tradition 
in  the  two  simple  particulars  that  St  Peter  was  martyred,  and  that  this 
martyrdom  took  place  at  Bome.  These  inferences  agree  well  with  the 
probability  that  Silvanus,  of  whom  we  last  hear  in  company  with  St. 
Paul  at  Corinth,  and  St.  Mark,  for  whose  assistance  St.  Paul  had  wished 
during  his  Boman  imprisonment,  were  also  at  Bome,  and  were  now 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision.  Hha 
belief  that  St.  Mark  acted  as  the  "  interpreter  "  (Jpjii|«irrijt)  of  St  Peter 
may  have  arisen  from  the  Apostle's  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  his  need  of  some  one  to  be  his  spokesman  during  his  residence  and 
his  legal  trial  in  the  imperial  city. 

*  T*rt,  Dt  Praete.  Haertt.  32. 

*  "  Ubi  Petnii  jnuiioni  domiaieae  lulaHfaaUtT,"  De  Praete,  36. 

*  Neiuider,  Plartlin!;.  p.  377.  It  ia  eunoaa  to  vstch  tbo  growth  of  thui  fiction.  It 
baglni  with  Cmgen.  vbo  uinvly  rayi  thsb  it  voi  doue  "  at  hii  own  oboice  '  (op.  Bniab. 
B.  K.w.  1),  To  thii  RuSniu  adili.  "  that  he  might  Hot  Mem  to  b«  equkllsd  to  Eii  Lord  " 
(ne  ei&cquui  Domino  Tideretor),  which  oontredicti  ths  ujing  of  TertuUiui,  that  *'h«  wm 
equalled  to  hia  Lord  in  tha  mnoner  of  his  duth."  l^Mtlj,  St,  Jerome  nn  that  ha 
«u  crncifled  with  Idi  head  towarda  the  earth  uid  hii  Iw)  tnntcd  upwardi,  uaertiDK 
that  he  wu  unworth;  to  be  omcified  in  the  aama  way  u  hia  Lord  "  (Ot  Vir,  lUvtIr.  1], 

*  Bee  Eiannui  11^,  on  St.  Petei'a  Tiait  to  Romr.  *  John  xxi  19. 
~      on  the  Uae  of  the  Nanie  Babylon  for  Rome, 
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ersciAi,  FeATOBEs  of  the  first  epistle  of  bt.  peter, 

"  Thrn  oil  himBelf,  all  joy  and  calm, 
ThouRh  for  a  while  his  hand  forego, 
Jnat  aa  it  Umched,  the  martyr's  palm, 
He  tuTua  him  to  hia  task  below."^KEBLi. 

Tai  pnviouB  cluster  has  led  us  to  conclude  that  thti  First  Epistle 
of  St  Peter  was  written  at  Some.  The  elate  at  whith  it  was  written 
eumot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  The  outburst  of  the  Kcronian  pei-- 
sircution  took  phice  in  A.D.  64,  but  it  is  dilHcult  to  Euppose  that 
at.  Peter  arriTed  accidentally  in  Rome  oa  the  very  eve  of  the 
coofl^ratioD.  It  Beema  more  probable  that  lie  was  either  brought 
there  as  a  prisoner,  or  went  to  snpport  the  Jewish  ChristiaDX  during  the 
mbeeqnent  pressure  of  their  terrible  afflictions.'  In  that  cose  he  wrote 
tbe  First  Epistle  shortly  before  his  death,  and  ho  must  hare  been 
martyTed  in  the  year  G7  or  68,  about  the  same  time  as  bis  great 
brother-Apostle,  St.  Paul,  with  whoui  he  is  always  united  in  the 
earliest  traditions. 

lliat  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  genuine — a  precious  relic 
of  the  thoughts  of  one  of  Christ's  most  honoured  Apostles — we  may 
feel  assared.  Its  authenticity  is  supported  by  oTerwhelming  external 
evidence.  The  Second  Epistle,  whether  genuine  or  not,  is  at  any 
rate  a  rery  ancient  document,  and  it  unhesitatingly  testifies  to  the 
geDoineness  of  the  first  "  The  First  Epistle  in,"  says  M.  Ren&n,  "  one 
of  tbe  writings  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  the  most  anciently 
ud  Ok  most  unanimously  cited  as  authentic"  Papias,  Polycarp, 
Imueos,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUisn,  and  Origen,'  all  furnish 
iDiIiqxitsble  evidence  in  its  favour.*  The  proof  that  the  writer  was 
influbnced  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiana  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  ot  the  age,  for  the  early  Christians,  as  was  perfectly  natural, 
were  in  the  habit  of  echoing  one  anotJier's  thoughts.     Modem  writeia 

'  St.  Paul  iMai  to  hsrt  baen  abwnt  bom  Boma  for  ^o  full  jetra  befon  bia  Mcoad 
iiDprlMHuiwDt,  and  dniiiiK  thia  time  the  Chriitiaiu  mint  >till  hare  been  liable  to 
oflKiaiuu  and  martyrdom,  arm  after  the  flrat  attuck  upon  them  had  tpmt  its  fury, 
Tertallbnanarta  that  lawiwen  far  the  BiattinwpnimDlgatedaBuiut  the  Chriitiaiiib; 
Ktra,  which  imdarvd  Chiiatiaiiity  a  "  r^iffio  Uliciia  "  (ad  ifoU.  74  ;  ApoL  5 ;  Snip.  Sev. 
BuL  B-33,%3).    Thia  U  rtndered  verr  doubtful  by  Fliafi  letter  to  Trajan. 

'  Saa  Bveb.  B.  B.  iii.  25,  39 ;  ir.  14,  r.  B,  ri.  25  ;  Palrarp,  Ep.  ad  Philip.  ;  Inn. 
—' --  "    p.  W.  S,  {  2  i  Clam.  Alei.  Strom.  Hi.  8,  i*.  7  ;  Tert.  Seorp.  12.    Beaidea  thia, 


te  tbe  tima  of  nmjaa.    In  tUa  he  fo 
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do  exactly  the  same.  The  words  and  thonghtB  of  every  writer  who 
makes  any  wide  or  serious  impression  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
adopted  by  others  exactly  as  if  they  were  original  and  independent; 
and  this  is  time  to  such  an  extent  that  an  anthor's  real  success  is  often 
obliterated  by  its  very  universBlity.  The  views  which  he  originated 
come  to  be  re^;arded  as  commonplace,  eimply  because  all  his  con- 
temporaries have  adopted  them.  But  this  was  still  more  the  case 
in  days  when  books  were  rery  few  in  number.  The  writings  of  the 
Apostles  ore  marked  by  mutusl  reaemblancee,  and  the  works  of  men 
like  Ignatius,  and  Folycarp,  and  Clement  of  Bome,  consist  in  lai^ 
measure  of  a  mosaic  of  phrases  which  they  have  caught  up  from  their 
predecessors. 

The  style  of  St.  Peter  in  this  Epistle  resembles  in  many  particulars 
the  style  of  his  recorded  speeches.  It  is  characterised  by  the  fir« 
and  energy  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  his  forms  of  expression  ; 
but  that  energy  is  tempered  by  the  tone  of  Apostolic  dignity,  and  by 
the  fatherly  mildness  of  one  who  was  now  aged,  and  was  near  the  close 
of  a  life  of  labour.  He  speaks  with  authority,  and  yet  with  none  of 
the  threatening  sternness  of  St.  James.  We  find  in  the  letter  the  plain 
and  forthright  spirit  of  the  man  insisting  again  and  agun  on  a  few 
great  leading  conceptions.  The  subtle  dialectics,  the  polished  irony, 
the  involved  thoughts,  the  lightning-like  rapidity  of  inference  and 
Guj^estion,  which  we  find  in  the  letters  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Un- 
circumcision,  are  wholly  wanting  in  him.  His  casual  connexions, 
marking  tLe  natural  and  even  flow  of  his  'Uioughts,  ore  of  the  simplest 
character ;  and  yet  a  vigorously  practical  turn  of  mind,  a  quick 
susceptibility  of  ijifluence,  and  a  large  catholicity  of  spirit,  such  as  we 
know  that  he  possessed,  are  stamped  upon  every  page.  He  aims 
throughout  at  practical  ^hortetion,  not  at  systematic  exposition ;  and 
his  words,  in  Uieir  force  and  animation,  reflect  the  simple,  sensuous, 
and  passionate  nature  of  the  impulsive  Simon  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  Qospels.  Even  if  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Epistle 
had  been  lees  convincing,  the  arguments  on  which  ite  authenticity  has 
been  questioned  by  a  few  modem  theologians  have  been  so  amply 
refuted  as  to  establish  ite  authorship  with  completer  certainty, 

1.  It  is  not  so  much  a  letter  as  a  treatise,  addressed  to  Christiaiis 
in  general.  It  is  mainly  hortative,  and  its  exhortations  are  founded 
on  Christian  hope,  and  on  the  efiecte  of  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  aehoUutio  treatise,  but  rather  a  practical  address,  at  once 
conciliatory  in  tone  and  independent  in  character.  It  may  with  equal 
truth  be  called  Pauline  and  Judteo-Ohristian.  It  is  Judeo-Christian 
in  its  sympathies,  yet  without  any  Judaic  bitterness.  It  is  Pauline  in. 
its  expressions,  yet  with  no  polemic  purpose.  In  both  reapecta  it 
accords  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  great  Apostle,  It 
is  cfHopletely  silent  about  the  Law,  and  enters  into  none  of  the  once 
vehement  controversies  about  the  relation  of  the  I^w  to  the  Gospel 
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or  of  Faith  to  Worka  There  ia  no  predetermined  attempt  to  reconcile 
oppoeing  parties,  but  all  part;^  watchwords  are  either  impsrtiaUy 
omitted,  or  are  stripped  of  their  eterner  antitheses.' 

2.  One  proof  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Peter  results  from  the 
Dataial  way  in  which  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  most  prominent 
events  which  occurred  during  hia  BASociatiou  with  his  Lord.'  He  does 
not  mention  them ;  he  does  not  even  in  any  marked  way  refer  to  them  ; 
and  yet  we  And  in  verse  after  verse  the  indication  of  subtle 
reminiscences  such  as  muH  have  lingered  in  the  mind  of  St  Peter. 
Christ  had  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build 
mj  Church,"  and  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  a  rock,"  the  comer-stone  of  a 
spiritual  house,  and  of  Christians  as  living  stones  built  into  it.  Christ 
had  sternly  reproved  him  when  he  made  himself  a  stumbling-block,  and 
be  sees  how  perilous  it  is  to  turn  the  Lord's  will  into  a.  rock  of  offence,' 
vaag  the  two  very  words  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  those  two  conae- 
cutiTe  momenta  which  had  been  the  crisis  of  his  life.*  When  he  had 
nshlj  pledged  his  Master  to  pay  the  Temple  didrochm,  our  Lord 
had  indeed  accepted  the  obligation,  but  at  the  same  time  had  taught 
him  that  the  (^ildren  were  free ;  and  St.  Peter  here  teaches  the 
Churches  that,  though  free^  they  were  still  to  submit  for  the  Lord's 
sake  to  every  human  onlinaoce.'  Bound  by  the  quantitative  cod- 
ceptioDs  of  Jewish  formalism,  he  had  once  asked  whether  he  was 
to  forgive  bis  brother  up  to  seven  times,  and  had  been  told  he  was 
to  f«»;give  him  up  to  seventy  times  seven  ;  and  he  has  so  well  learnt  the 
lesson  as  to  toll  his  converts  that  ''Love  shall  cover  the  tnullilude 
of  tins."*  In  answer  to  his  too  unspiritual  question,  "what  reward 
the  Apostles  should  have  for  having  forsaken  all  to  follow  Christ," 
he  bad  heard  ihe  promise  that  they  should  sit  on  thrones ;  and 
throughout  this  Epistle  bis  thoughts  are  full  of  the  future  glory  and 
of  its  "amaranthine  crown.'"  He  had  heard  Jesus  compare  the 
"  days  of  Noah "  to  the  days  of  tJie  Son  of  Man,'  and  hia  thoughts 
dwell  BO  earnestly  upon  the  comparison  that  he  usee  the  expression  in  a 
way  which  uninteutionally  limits  tlie  fulness  of  his  revelation.'  He 
bad  seen  his  Lord  strip  off  His  upper  garment  and  tie  a  towel  round 
his  waist,  when,  with  marvellous  self-abasement,  he  stooped  to  wash 
His  Disciples'  feet;"  hence,  when  he  wbhes  to  impress  the  lesson 
of  humility,  he  is  led  insenrably  to  the  intensely  picturesque  expression 

>  8w  SiAveglcr,  Jfadiap.  ZcilalL  a  23 ;  Ffleiderer,  PaulinUta.  IL  160,  E.  T. 

*  Matt.  iri.  IS  ;  1  Pet.  <i.  4—8.  Ttaii  peciUiuJtj  of  the  Epiatle  boa  been  -worked  ant 
mod  Ohutnitad  bj  no  one  w  fiUlr  or  with  tuch  delicate  iiuight  ai  bj  Dean  Plomptre  in 
bii  edhaon  of  the  Epiitla  in  the  Cunbridgs  liibla  for  ■chook,  p.  13,  leq. 

'  1  Pet.  ii.  8,  «r^  anotiliat. 

*  Matt  XTi.  U;  lw\  TWTf  T^  irAp.  ;  23,  •r.i.taii,  iiai.  ,1 

>  Ibtt.  iriL  24—27  ;  1  Pat.  fl  1^16.  ■  Matt.  iTlii.  22 ;  1  P«t.  Iv.  & 
'  Mmtt.  lix.  28 ;  I  PeL  L  (s  T.  4  ■  ISait  xut.  37. 

*  Oompare  1  P«t.  iii.  30  with  It,  0. 

»J«Anria.l-«.  ,-  I 

Cnoogic 
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that  they  should  "tie  on  butnility  like  a  dress  fastened  with  knots,'" 
Perhaps,  too,  fi-om  that  washing,  and  the  solemn  lessons  to  which 
it  led,  he  gained  his  insight  into  the  true  meaaing  of  Baptism,  aa 
being  not  the  putting  av/ey  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  intercourse  of 
a  good  conscieDce  with  its  God.'  At  a  very  solemn  moment  of  bis  life 
Christ  had  told  him  that  Satiin  had  desired  to  have  him  and  the  other 
Apostles,  that  he  might  sift  them  as  wheat,'  and  he  warns  the  Church 
of  the  prowling  activity  and  power  of  the  Devil,  using  respecting 
him  the  word  "adversary"  (irritiKci),  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Epistles,  but  more  than  once  in  the  sayings  of  the  Lord.'  Again  and 
again  on  the  last  evening  of  the  life  of  Christ  he  had  been  bidden 
to  watoh  and  pray,  and  had  fallen  because  he  had  not  done  so ;  and 
watohfulness  is  a  lesson  on  which  he  most  earnestly  insists.'  He  had 
been  one  of  the  few  faithful  eye-witnesses  of  the  bufieta  and  weals 
inflicted  on  Christ  in  His  sufiei-ings,  and  of  His  silence  in  the  midst 
of  reviling,  and  to  these  striking  circumstances  he  makes  a  very  special 
reference.'  He  had  seen  the  Cross  uplifted  front  the  ground  with 
its  awful  burden,  and  respecting  that  cross  he  uses  a  very  peculiar 
expression.*  He  had  heai-d  Jesus  warn  Thomas  of  the  blessedness 
of  those  who  having  not  seen  yet  believed,  and  he  quotes  almost 
the  very  words.'  He  had  been  thrice  exhorted  to  tend  and  feed 
Christ's  sheep,  and  the  pastoral  image  is  prominent  in  his  mind  and 
exhortations.'  Lastly,  he  had  been  specially  bidden  when  converted 
to  strengthen  his  brethren,  and  this  &om  first  to  last  is  the  avowed 
object  of  bis  present  letter." 

3.  Again  we  recognise  the  true  SL  Peter  by  the  extreme  vividness 
of  his  expressions.  It  has  been  a  unanimous  tradition  in  the  Church 
that  the  minute  details  recorded  by  St  Mark  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  from  information  given  him  by  St.  Peter.  Picturesquo- 
nesB  ia  as  evidently  a  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  St.  Peter  as  it 
is  of  the  mind  of  St.  Mark.  In  St  Mark  it  is  shown  by  touches  of 
graphic    description,   in    St.    Peter    by   words  which    are   condensed 

4.  Such  is  the  close  analogy  between  the  thoughts  and  expressions 
of  the  Epistle  and  those  which  Uie  Gospel  story  of  the  writer  would  have 

1  1  Pet.  V.  6,  lytaiiBAna^. 

>  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  For  the  "uuwer"  of  the  A.  V.  the  Serited  Venion  mgpaia 
"inttTTogatitat,"  "appeml,"  "  inquiir, "  v.  infra,  p.  7S.  The  Terb  ix^HRir  U  common  ia 
thj  Goep«lB,  and  Hlwaii  niFaiu  "  to  uk  farther,"  but  the  labetuttive  doei  not  oocnr 
eltevhere  in  the  Nev  Teitament. 

>  Lulia  iiii.  31.  Here  the  common  duiger  of  the  ApoiUei,  "  Saita  hu  dedred  to 
have  you  (>v«), .  . .  but  I  have  pnyed  for  tAee  («),"  ia  ractored  bv  the  Reviud  Yenioli. 

M  Pet  V.  S ;  Matt  t  2B  ;  Luke  lii  68,  xv^i.  3.-  •  1  Pet  t.  ^  Wg. 

*  IPet  ii  20,  mAo^i^iwi;  53,  ftK  intkattifit  l  24,  at  ly  jwAam  aJrnv. 
'  1  Pet  ii.  24,  i>irn«»  Ir  tv  ini^n  hf\  rt  tiiAov.     7.  in/h>    •>    ?1 

»  1  Pet  i.  8.  •  1  Pet.  ii.  25,  v.  2. 

"  1  Pet.  U.  2,  "guilelew,  unadulternted  milk  ;  "  if.  i, '  „„,, 

iv.  IS,  "othtr-people'i-buhop"  (buiybodj  ia  other  men'*  matter*). 
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led  US  to  expecL  Kor  is  tbe  resemblance  between  the  sneecbea  of  the 
St  Peter  of'  the  Acts  and  the  style  of  the  St  Peter  of  the  Epistle  less 
striking.  As  in  the  Acta  so  in  the  Epistle,  he  refers  to  Isaiah's  meta- 
phor of  the  rejected  comer-stone;*  in  both  the  witness  of  the  Holj 
Ghost  is  prominent ; '  in  both  he  speaks  of  the  Cross  as  "  the  tree  "  j  *  in 
both  he  dwells  on  the  position  of  the  Apostles  as  "  witnesses  ; "  *  in  both 
he  puts  forward  the  death  of  Christ  as  ihe  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ; '  in 
both  the  Kesurrection  is  made  the  main  ground  of  faith  and  hope  /  in 
both  we  find  special  mention  of  God  as  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ; ' 
in  both  the  exhortation  to  repentance  is  based  on  the  fact  of  man's 
redemption;'  lastly,  in  both,  as  a  matter  of  style,  there  is  a  prevalence 
of  simple  relatival  connexions,  and  as  a  matter  of  doctrine  there  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  one  who  has  no  respect  for  persons.* 

5,  Is  it  not,  further,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  the 
Acta  St  Peter,  in  one  of  his  oiitburBts  of  impetuous  boldness,  ventures 
to  call  the  Law  "  a  yoke  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  strong 
enough  to  bear ; "  and  in  the  Epistle — though  he  was  a  Jew,  though  ho 
was  closely  allied  to  St.  James  in  many  of  his  sympathies,  though  ho 
stroDgly  felt  the  influence  of  the  Pharisaic  Christiana  at  Jerusalem, 
though  he  borrows  the  symbols  of  the  theocracy  to  a  marked  extent '" — 
does  not  so  much  as  once  mention  or  allude  to  the  Mosaic  Law  at  all  1 
Even  if  any  of  these  peculiarities  standing  alone  could  he  regarded  as 
accidental,  their  aggregate  force  is  very  considerable ;  nor  do  we  think  it 
possible  that  a  forger — even  if  a  forger  could  otherwise  have  produced 
such  an  epistle  as  this — could  have  combined  in  one  short  composition  so 
many  instances  of  subtle  veHsimiHtude." 

6.  A  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  Epistle,  and  one  which  must 
have  great  prominence  in  leading  us  to  a  conclusion  about  its  date, 
characteristics,  and  object,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  writer  has  felt  the 
influence  both  of  St.  James  and  of  St  Paul."    So  one  can  compare  the 

1  IPet.  IL  7;  JU*«  iv.  11.  >  1  Pet  i.  12;  Act>v.32. 

>  1  PcL  iL  24 ;  AcU  v.  30,  x.  30. 

*  1  Vt.  i  8k  v.  1 ;  Acti  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  X.  41. 
■  1  Pet  L  10;  Ada  iii  18,  X.  43. 

•  1  Pet.  L  3.  4,  21.  iiL  21 ;  Act!  ii.  33-30,  liL  IB,  W.  10,  I.  «. 
'  1  Pet.  iv.  R  i  AcU  i.  42. 
«lPet.iL2*;  Ari.iai9-aS.  '  1  Fet  i. 


Ml  Pet.  i.  2  ("•priiikling"),18-20,ii.9,10{Bi.  lit  5,61, 

I!  TotbtHmighibakddedlPet.i.  IS  (''girdiogup  the  loiu 

and  vitli  Luke  lii.  3B  ;  L  12,  "to  itoop  ud  look '' (irDpuv^ 


if  jour  mind"),  oom- 

, -    (lopamnfrai),  eomp»rBd  witli  Luke 

KXIT.  IX  i  ^  1^,  **^  pu^  ^  lileikoe"  {^/aovv),  oompared  with  Luke  iv.  35  ;  and  the  UM 
of  tbe  wwd  rmXiit  (ii.  16),  u  eompared  with  hii  uu  of  the  ume  word  in  hii  reooided 
q«h(AeUiL4l>). 

U  I  pMi  orer  M  Tsry  p«iibl<r  leddentBl  tod  independeDt  the  few  point!  of  ittem- 
bkoca  between  tbo  lui£U>>««  of  St.  Peter  and  St  John  [cf.  1  Fet  ii.  19,  22  with 
t  John  L  7,  iiL  3,  ir.  H,  Mid  1  Pet.  it  9  with  Rev.  L  6| ;  nor  do  1  think  tbkt  mush 
importuice  cui  be  ftttiehed  to  the  few  coineidencei  between  1  Pet.  und  Uohiewi 
(r,ff.,  1  Pet  L  2  uid  Heb.  ii.  IS;  1  Fet.  iL  2  end  Heb.  t.  12,  ete.).  1  regiird  the 
■ttemiit  of  WeiM,  to  hii  elkbonte  Petrinitdit  Ltkrbegriff,  to  prore  tbe  euly  date  of  tha 
E;«*tle,  uid  the  iudebtedncae  of  St.  Paul  to  its  uiprosaion*,  M  mialoiUng  and  untenaijle. 
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number  and  peculiarity  of  the  identical  expresaiona  adduced  in  the  note, 
'without  the  conviction  that  they  can.  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  of  the  earlier  writera  on  the  later.  At  this  epoch,  both  amoDg 
Jews  and  Christians,  there  was  a  free  adaptation  of  phraseology  which 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  common  poaseaeion.  That  St.  Peter  has 
here  been  the  conttcioua  or  unconsciouB  borrower  may  be  r^arded  as 
certain,  alike  on  chronological  and  on  psychological  consideratioas.  If 
the  Epistle  was  written  from  Homo,  we  see  the  strongest  reasons  to 
conclude  that  it  was  written  later  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiana,  and 
therefore  after  the  death  of  St.  James.  The  manner  in  which  St  Peter 
writes  shows  that  he  is  often  accepting  the  phraseology  of  others,  but 
infusing  into  their  language  a  somewhat  different  sba!de  of  meaning. 
When  we  consider  the  extreme  plasticity  of  St.  Peter's  nature,  the 
emotional  impressivenesB  and  impetuous  receptivity  which  characterise 
his  recorded  acts ;  when  we  remember,  too,  that  it  was  bis  habit  to 
approach  all  subjects  on  the  practical  and  not  on  the  speculative  side, 
and  to  think  the  less  of  distinctions  in  the  form  of  holding  the  common 
faith,  because  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
glorious  Hope  of  which  he  is  pre-eminently  the  Apostle, — we  find  an 
additional  reason  for  accepting  the  Epistle  as  genuine.  We  see  in  it  the 
simple,  unsystematic,  practical  synthesis  of  the  complementary — but  not 
contradictory — truths  insisted  on  alike  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  St. 
Peter  dwells  more  exclusiTcly  than  St,  Paul  on  moral  duties;  he  leans 
more  immediately  than  St  James  on  Gospel  truths. 

7.  There  is  no   material  difficulty  in   his  acquaintance  with  these 
writings  of  his  illusti'ious  contemporaries.     Among  the  small  Christiap 


IPat.   t.   1  Eph.   1.   ^~7 

IPot.    1.    B  Epli.    1.    S 

1  P«t.    L  U  I^.  U.    B  Sam.   liL    i 

U.    «-«  Bum.     it  25-3 

iL  11  Bom.   tU.  as 


Bom.  TlU.  18 

nia  oMef  reaenibUnoM  between  St.  Fetar  snd  St  Jsmei  will  be  foond  in  the  foUowiiie 

1  Pet.  L   6-7  Jamee  1.    t-t 

1  Pet.   L  31  June!   1.  10 

IPet!  J.   B,9  JuneiiT:    8.7,10 

i  {aibUbIi  brtwMn  the  E[ristle  and  thoce  to  'nnoth;  and  ntm  are  not  kmI 
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ootnimiiuties  the  lett«n  of  tlie  Apostles  were  eagerly  distributed.  Tho 
Judaists  'would  have  beeo  sure  to  supply  St.  Peter  with  the  letter  of  the 
saintly  Bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  aad  such  companions  as  Mark  and  Sil- 
vanna,  both  of  whom  had  lived  in  intimate  relatianahip  with  St.  Paul, 
and  of  whom  the  former  had  been' espresslj  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Coloasians,  could  not  have  iailed  to  bring  to  St.  Peter's  knowledge 
tiie  sublimest  and  most  heavenly  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The 
antagonism  in  which  8t  James  smd  St  Paul  had  been  arrayed  by  their 
hasty  followers  would  have  acted  with  St  Peter  as  an  additional  leason 
for  onng  indiscriminately  the  language  of  them  both.  It  was  time  that 
the  bitterness  of  controversies  should  cease,  now  that  the  Church  was 
pa—ing  through  the  fiery  storm  of  its  first  systematio  peraocution.  It 
was  time  that  the  petty  diSerences  within  the  fold  should  be  forgotten 
when  the  howling  wolves  were  leaping  into  its  enclosure  from  without 
The  soffering  Christians  needed  no  impassioned  arguments  or  eager 
dialectics;  they  mainly  needed  to  be  taught  the  blessed  lessons  of 
resignation  and  of  hop&  These  are  the  key-notes  of  St.  Peter's  Epistle.' 
As  they  stood  defenc^esa  before  their  enemies,  he  points  them  to  the 
patient  and  speechless  anguish  of  the  I.Amb  of  God.'  Patient  endurance 
ID  the  present  would  enable  them  to  set  an  example  even  to  their 
enemies ;  the  hope  of  the  future  would  change  their  veiy  sorrows  into 
esnltant  triumph.*  In  the  great  battle  which  had  been  set  in  array 
against  them,  Hope  should  be  their  helmet  and  Innocence  their  shield.* 

S.  And  yet  in  teadiing  to  his  readers  these  blessed  lessons  St  Peter 
by  no  means  loees  his  own  originality.  The  distinctions  between  the 
three  Apostles — distinctions  between  their  methods  rather  than  their 
TJewa — may  be  aeen  at  a  glance.  They  become  salient  when  we  observe 
that  whereas  St  James  barely  alludes  to  a  aingle  event  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  St  Peter  makes  every  truth  and  exhortation  hinge  on  His 
example.  His  snfiTetings,  His  Cross,  His  Resurrection,  and  His  exalta- 
tion ;  *  and  that  whereas  St  Peter  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  he  yet  makes  no  use  of  St  Paul's  central  doctrine  of 
Jostjfication  by  Faith.  Thus  even  when  he  is  influenced  by  his  prede- 
ecaaor's  phraseology,  he  is  occupied  with  somewhat  different  conceptions. 
The  two  Apostles  hold,  indeed,  the  same  truths,  but,  to  the  eternal 
advantage  of  the  Churdi,  they  express  them  difierently.  Antagonism 
betwera  them  there  was  none ;  but  they  were  mutually  independent 
The  originali^  of  St  Peter  is  not  only  demonstrated  by  the  sixty 
isolated  expressions  (hapax  la/onuna)  of  his  short  Epistle,  but  also  by 
his  modification  of  many  of  St  Paul's  thoughts  in  accordance  with  his 
own  immediate  spiritual  gift.     That  gift  was  the  x4f"l"  Kvfitprinm — 

■  AvvHotuM,  1  P«(.  L  S,iL  13-35,  ili.1,  9—1%  17,  18,1t.  1—1,  v.  G;  Bopt,lT»t  L 
*,  It  IS,  ir.  6,  7,  T.  1, 4,  9. 10,  U. 

»  1  Prt.  L  19,  iL  22-35.  »  Joy,  1  Pet.  L  6.  8,  It.  18, 14. 

'  '     Mncr,  1  Pel  L  13-lG,  22,  iL  1,  2, 11, 12,  iiL  13, 15,  Zl,  iv.  10. 

"'■'•"■"'•«"■"•■»•  ,,     .C,oo<?lc 
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that  power  of  administrative  wisdom  which  made  Iiia  example  bo  valuable 
to  the  Infant  Cfauich.  It  was  worthy  of  his  high  position  and  authority 
ta  express  the  common  practical  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Cburcli 
in  a  form  which  avoided  party  disagreements.  The  views  of  St.  Paul 
are  presented  by  St.  Peter  in  their  every-day  bearing  rather  than  in 
their  spiritual  depths ;  and  in  their  moral,  rather  thwi  their  mystical 
significanca  St.  Peter  adopts  the  views  of  his  great  brother  Apostles, 
but  he  clothes  them  in  simpler  and  in  conciliatory  terms.'  And  i£  these 
phenomena,  from  their  very  delicacy,  constitute  an  almc^t  irresistible 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  how  decisive  is  the  evidence 
which  they  furnish  that  there  was  none  of  that  deadly  opposition  between 
the  adherents  of  Kephas  and  of  Paul  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  true 
key  to  the  Apostolic  history  !  How  certain  is  it  that  "  the  wretched 
caricature  of  an  Apostle,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patehes,  which  struts  and 
fumes  through  those  Ebionite  romances,  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
write  with  thoughts  and  phrases  essentially  Pauline  flowing  from  his 
jjen  at  every  turn." ' 

9.  It  is  important  and  interesting  to  illustrate  still  more  fully  this 
indebted  yet  independent  aUilude  of  the  Apostle;  this  tone  at  once 
receptive  and  origins!,  at  once  firm  and  conciliatory,  by  which  he  was  SO 
admirably  qualified  to  be  the  Apostle  of  Catholicity." 

i.  We  see  it  at  once  in  the  language  which  he  uses  about  Redemption. 
St.  Peter,  of  course,  held,  as  definitely  as  St  Paul,  that  "  Chi-ist  suffered 
for  sin,  once  for  all,  the  just  on  behalf  of  the  unjust;"'  that  "He  Him- 
self, in  His  own  body,  took  up  our  sins  on  to  the  cross ; "'  that  we  were 
"ransomed  with  the  precious  blood  aa  of  a  Iamb  blameless  and  spotless, 
even  of  Christ."*  But  divine  truth  is  many-sided  and  infinite;  and 
whereas  St.  Paul  mainly  dwells  on  the  death  of  Christ  as  delivering  us 
from  the  Law,  and  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  and  from  a  state  of  guilt, 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  it  mainly  as  a  liberation  from  actual  immorality ;'  a 
ransom  from  an  empty,  traditional,  earthly  mode  of  life  ;'  a  means  of 
abandoning  sins  and  living  to  righteousness : — and  these  are  to  him  the 
consequences  which  are  specially  involved  in  that  more  general  concep- 
tion that  Christ  died  "  to  lead  us  to  God."*     And  besides  this  different 

'  1  Pet.  i.  12,  25,  T.  IS  (oomp.  1  Cor.  xr.  1). 
■  Plamptrc,  fit.  Flier,  p.  72. 
'  Weiu'i  Lfhrbtariir  a  entirvl 


'  1  Pet.  ii.  24  ;  OS  thia  dJlSoult  vene,  vidt  infra,  p.  91. 

•  1  Pet.  i  18.  13. 

^  1  Pflt.  L  18,  ■■  ri<  fuiTff^t  Lvvrr^oinfi  vaTporapoiArm' 

"  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  ira  toIc  atu^truic  inyni^m  rfj  Iiaoicxnirp  fi«>)ur.  Huk  alike  the  re- 
■enibljiiioe  to,  mid  t!ie  diiTerence  from,  the  wordi  of  the  diionme  which  the  Apoatls  hkd 
heard  from  the  lipi  of  St.  P^iol  at  a  mament  of  deep  iienonftl  hnmilution  (Gti.  n.  19, 
20),  "  for  I,  through  the  Law,  died  unto  tbe  Iav  that  I  might  liTe  unto  God.  I  hava 
been  cruoiSed  vith  Christ ;  yet  I  live."  We  hmxe  in  St.  Peter  the  euentiil  ]^alin0 
thought  without  the  inttnsitj  of  the  Paulind  ciiircuion. 

•  X  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  c/.  Horn.  v.  2 ;  Eph.  n.  18 ;  Heb.  s.  19. 
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ustiect  of  the  object  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  means  by  which  that  ob- 
jtxt  is  effected  are  also  contemplated  from  a  diSerent  point  of  view.  In 
.St.  Paul's  theology  the  Christian  so  closely  partakes  in  the  death  of 
Obrist  that,  by  that  death,  the  Uesh — the  carnal  principle  of  all  sin— is 
ulaiu  withia  him;'  the  old  mtui  is  cnicihed  with  Christ,  and  the  new 
niaii,  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  the  spiritual  nature,  lives  the  life  of 
Clirist  )<y  mystical  union  with  Him.  Now,  Si  Peter  uses  ezprcsBions 
wliicb  at  once  remind  us  of  those  used  by  St.  Paul,  but  he  uses  them 
with  a  different  scope.  He  too  speaks  of  ''a  communion  with  the  suf- 
feringB  of  Christ,"*  but  it  is  only  in  tbe  literal  sense  of  sufiering ;'  and 
bn  uever  distinctly  touches  on  (ttioiigh  he  may  doubtless  assume  and  pre- 
fuppoae)  the  mystery  of  the  Christian's  identity  with,  incorporation  with, 
the  life  and  death  of  the  Saviour.  Christ's  sufierings  ore  set  forth  as 
pi-odncing  their  effect  by  the  moral  power  of  example,  so  that  His  life  of 
Boffering  and  obedience  is  as  the  copy  over  which  we  are  to  write,  the 
traei  io  which  we  are  to  walk ;  and  so  we  are  to  be  released  from  sin  by 
the  imitation  ot  Christ.*  "He  that  hath  died,"  says  St.  Paul,  "hatJi 
been  justified  from  sin,"*  meaning  by  this  that  he  who  by  baptism  (vi.  4) 
has  been  burie<t  with  Christ  into  His  death,  baa  also  by  baptism  risen 
with  Him  into  a  new  life  of  communion,  in  which  God's  righteousness 
has  become  man's  justification.  St.  Paul  means,  in  fact,  all  the  deep 
truth  which  he  sets  forth  mystically  in  Rom,  vi,  1—15,  and  which  he 
explains  through  the  remainder  of  that  chapter  by  more  popular  meta- 
phors. Now,  St.  Peter,  in  words  which  are  doubtless  an  echo  of  St 
Panl's  language,  says  that  "  he  who  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased 
from  sin ; '"  but  the  practical  intellect  of  St  Peter  bod  no  resemblance 
to  the  deeper  genius  of  St  Paul,  and  the  meaning  of  his  Words,  as 
developed  in  the  following  verses,  ia  simply  the  truth  that  the  suffering 
life  of  the  Christian  Los  in  it  all  the  blessedness  of  trial ;  and  that,  just 
OS  the  luxury  and  surfeit  of  heathen  life  (verse  3)  is  essentially  a  state 
of  «in,  BO  the  trials  borne  by  the  Christian  warrior  who  is  armed  with 
the  mind  of  Chi-ist,  naturally  put  an  end  to  the  seductiveness  of  sin. 
St.  Paul  dwells  most  on  deliverance  from  guilt,  St  Peter  on  deliverance 
from  nn.  With  St  Paul  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  means  of  expiation  ; 
with  8t  Peler  it  ia  more  prominently  a  motive  of  amendment  St  Paul, 
in  Rom.  vi  1 — 15,  writes  like  a  profound  theologian.  St  Peter,  in 
ir.  1^-4,  is  Dcing  the  simpler  language  of  a  practical  Christian.  The 
noitm  between  the  Christian  and  the  death  of  Christ,  in  St  Paul  is  an 
inner  anion.  In  St  Peter  the  connexion  is  more  outward — a  connexion 
which  rather  invites  our  obedience  than  modifies  our  inmost  nature^' 
ii.  We  shall  see  similar  differencea  in  Uie  use  of  other  words.    Failh, 


Bo<n.Til2-14.Tiii.3;  GJ.  ».  M  ;  2  Cor.  t.  11 
1  Frt.  IT.  13.  >  Ai  in  Bom,  viii.  13. 

8m  Ron.  tL  1 ;  1  Petei  it  21,  Xfiirm  twai,,  iiif  i , 
'    ',  with  tho  conteil  of  these 
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for  instance,  is  a  prominent  word  with  St  Peter,'  but  neither  he  nor  any 
other  writer  of  the  New  Testament  uses  it  in  that  unique  and  trans- 
cendent sense  which  is  peculiar  to  St.  Paul.  With  St  Paul,  tks  we  have 
already  seen,  it  comes  to  mean  an  absolute  oneness  with  Chriil.'  St 
Peter,  like  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  like  St 
Clement,  uses  it  as  "  the  substance  of  things  which  are  hoped  for — the 
conviction  of  unseen  realities."*  It  is,  in  fact,  "&  confidence  in  the 
promises  of  Ood."'  It  is  hence  nearly  allied  to  Hope.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  the  main  object  of  faith  is  God's  redeeming  favour 
evidenced  by  Christ's  death  ;'  in  St  Fetor  faith  is  mainly  directed  to  the 
future  salvation,  of  which  Christ's  resurrection  is  a  pledge,  and  to  which 
His  BuSei-iugs  are  a  means.  And  although  St  Peter  dwells  so  much  on 
good  works,  that  "to  do  good"  (iyatimiii,)  occurs  no  less  than  nine 
times  in  his  Epistle,'  yet  he  is  not  in'  the  least  endeai'oaring  to  prove  any 
theory  of  Justification  by  works,  but  simply  regards  good  works  as  St. 
Paul  does — namely,  as  the  natural  issue  of  the  Christian  calling.  Nor, 
when  he  speaks  of  Jear,  iu  i.  17,'  is  there  intended  to  be  any  opposition 
to  Rom.  viii.  15,'  anymore  than  there  is  in  1  Johniv.  18.*  The  "fear" 
spoken  of  by  St.  Peter  is  only  a  fear  of  falling  away  from  grace.  There 
is  no  CDutrHdiction  between  the  Apostles,  but  there  is  a  different  gleam 
in  their  presentation  of  the  "  many -coloured  wisdom  "'"  of  God. 

iiL  Again,  we  see  a  difference  respecting  Segeneralion  and  Baptism, 
and  here  once  more  St  Peter's  \-iew  is  predominantly  moral  and  general, 
St.  Paul's  is  mystic  and  dogmatic  Regeneration  with  St  Paul  means  a 
new  creation,  the  beginning  of  a  life  which  is  not  the  humoa  and  indi- 
vidual life,  but  which  is  "  Christ  in  ua."  But  St  Peter,  like  St.  James, 
regards  this  new  birth  as  produced  by  the  living  and  abiding  word  of 
God,  producing  the  purification  whit^  springs  from  obedience  to  the 
truth,  and  having  as  its  objects  a  living  hope  and  a  sincere  brotherly 
love."  And  whereas  Baptism  is,  with  St  Paul,  the  beginning  of  the  new 
birth,  and  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  with  St  Peter,  on  the  other 
hand — whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  difficult  expression 
which  he  uses" — it  is  clear  that  his  thoughts  are  mainly  fixed  on  the 

^  1  Pet.  L  6,  tpavp^ffiMran  i*i  WffTMC  ;  7  ;  f),  T^  f^A«(  riji  inffnwt,  rwnifilmr  i^^x^  f  ^  I 
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*  1  Prt.  L  8, 13,  IiL  16.  •  Eom.  it.  28. 

*  I  Pet.  ii.  li,  IB,  20,  m.  6,  II,  13,  18, 17,  W.  18, 

'  "  Pmi  tbe  time  of  your  ■ojouming  here  in  feu." 

*  "  Ye  receiTed  not  the  nfiiit  of  buodnga  again  to  taa." 

'  "  Perfect  love  outeth  out  teir."  '"  nlimUiyin  atAU. 

"  lFet.i.  22,23;  Jb*.  L  la 

"  I  Pet.  iii.  21,  '••'^fT'"  *>=?!»  niMiai™*  rii  ».*»._   It  hu  been  taken  h).meui  {') 
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of  the  mtrd;  or  (2)  "the  qualion  and 
s  tbe  doTil,  eto.,  uid  u  to  keep  a  good 


b^tiim  obligatio  fid^  notuio  talvtii,  fidei  parlio,  bat  this  tavaa  only  to  be  a  I>te 
Bfiutine  meumig  of  the  mtrd ;  or  (2)  "  the  quatvm  and  tmrarr  of  btintiam  "•— th 
promise  to  renounce  tbe  deTil,  eto.,  uid  u  to  keep  a  good  ooiuciieniw  ('•Anima  no 
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moraJ  obligations  which  enter  into  baptism  as  being  a  type  of  our  de- 
liverance bjr  means  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

10.  But  while  St.  Petet  brings  down,  as  it  were,  the  transcendental 
divinit;  of  St.  Paul  from  heaven  to  earth — from  the  regions  of  a  sublime 
theology  to  those  of  practical  Christiitn  iite— while  the  diversities  of 
gifts  iin[iaTt«d  by  the  same  Spirit  thiiG  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
(rveiy  Christian — while  the  contemplation  of  truth  from  many  different 
points  of  view  enables  us  to  understand  its  solidity  and  pet^ectness — 
ht,  Peter  has  one  doctrine  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
which  is  inestimably  precious.  In  this  he  not  only  ratifies  some  of  the 
widest  hopes  which  it  had  been  given  to  his  brother  Apostle,  it  not  to 
rectal,  at  least  to  intimate,  but  he  also  supplements  these  hopes  by 
the  new  aspect  of  a  much-disregarded,  and,  indeed,  till  recent  times 
half-forgotten,  article  of  the  Christian  creed ; — I  mean  the  object  of 
Christ's  descent  into  Hades.'  In  this  truth  is  involved  nothing  leas 
than  the  extension  of  Christ's  redeeming  work  to  the  dead  who  died 
before  His  coming.  Had  the  Epistle  contained  nothing  else  but  this, 
it  wonld  at  once  have  been  raised  above  the  irreverent  chai^  of  being 
"secondhand  and  commonplace."*  I  allude  of  course  to  the  famous 
passage  in  which  St  Peter  tells  us  (iii  19,  20)  that  "Christ  died  for 
sins  once  for  all  that  He  may  lead  us  to  God,  slain  indeed  in  the  flesh 
but  quickened  in  the  Spirit,  in  which  also  He  K>enl  and  ■preached  to  the 
rpiritt  in  prison,  once  ditiAedieTtt,  when  the  long-suffering  of  God  was 
waiting*  in  the  daye  of  Noah,  durirtg  the  preparing  of  the  ark,  by 
entering  into  which  few,  thai  ii,  eiglU  mouU,  were  brought  safe  through 
water."*  So  far  is  this  from  being  a  casual  allusion,  that  St  Peter 
returns  to  it  as  though  with  the  object  of  making  its  meaning  indis- 

taratiiaiiitmiTtuotui(mt»aneititT,"  Tcrt  de  Returr.  Cam.  4S)— but  JntMnwu  otumot  beftr 
(till  •«>■•:  u  (3)  jtMoiug  ^piinwui  with  •:<  Oibv,  and  takiii^  the  phiaw  iWfwrav  it  in  2 
KingixL  /Muptuningit — "thnmnuiijaiterGoilof  »  eood coudence  ;  "  or  (4}  "rf^unt 
lo  a«d  far  a  goad  tOnKMna,"  Takini  nip^noui  in  t£u  Iti  nmtural  Muse,  (the  uow 
it  bean  in  the  aolj  pamige  of  ths  LSX.  in  which  it  oocnn.  vidt  Dan.  it.  14,)  I  belisTa 
thia  laat  new  to  be  omect ;  bnt  if  •:,  «•'»  be  taken  with  svn.'tti'.t  u  in  Acta  hit.  16, 
ibta  it  wiU  be  "the  eatrtats  for  a  good  cunarienee  tmuardi  God.  Tbia,  indeed,  msj 
HBB  an  icaiieqiiate  aiplanatioii  of  the  uving  power  of  btptiim,  bat  to  (at  Grat  ught)  u 
eiEfy  other  eMtee  which  the  worda  will  at  all  baar  ;  and  when  we  reniember  the  pncticol 
utd  iioii-iDT>ticsl  ehaneter  of  the  Apoitle't  mind,  much  of  the  difficult;  diiappean,  and 
the  CBtn^V  iDTolTea  ita  own  falflhnent.  (The  Reviled  VeraioQ  renden  the  word 
"  iBtoreiallaii,"  and  in  thenui-giii  nugeila  the  alternative*  of  "  inquir;  "  oi  "appeaL" 
Arehbiwy  Leishtoo  laja,  "Tbs  word  intendj  the  whole  ooireapondenee  of  the  con- 
ecienee  wtlh  God.  .  .  .  The  word  ii  judioia!,  alluding  to  the  intenogation  used  in 
law.  atcl 

1  Hinor  oritiiul  ipeeialitiei  an  "into  which  thing*  the  angel*  deaired  to  look"  (l12)i 
Chriet,  "the  chief  Shepherd"  (v.  i);  the  preientatiau  at  Cbriat'i  ivierityn  na  an 
eiami4a  QL  2]),  eta  See  DaTidion,  Inirod.  L  423,  and  foi  pecaliaritiea  of  phraseolog;, 
trfLf.4Sa. 

»  Sckwe^er.  »  Leg.  imtOixn 

'  Is  m7  Mereg  and  lu^gm^nl  (pp.  7S — 81}  I  have  givsn  (with  original  qnotationi)  a 


fdlhi>t(n<^tbeanceBiia(thi*FMngein  theChri»tianCainrah.     What  ma;  be  called 

tte  ■tttJ<yfaaf  infacoioaa  from  It,  apart  batB.  the  bleued  tral*-  -'-'-'-  " "- 

iiiJhMtw.  mar  be  foiud  li  th«  ApocTypbal  Ooapel  of  Nieodemni, 
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putably  plain.  When  he  speakn  of  the  perishing  heathen  wlio  tiliall, 
after  livea  of  Bin  and  self-indulgence,  give  account  to  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead,  he  saya^"  For,  for  litis  caiiee  also,  even  to  the  dead 
tnaa  ike  Gospel  preacJted ;"  adding,  as  though  to  preclude  any  escape 
from  hia  plain  meaning,  "  that  they  may  be  judged  according  to  men 
in  the  flesh,  but  may  live  according  to  God  in  the  Spirit"'  Few 
woi'ds  of  Scripture  have  been  so  tortured  and  emptied  of  their  signi- 
ficance as  these.  In  other  passages  whole  theological  systems,  whole 
ecclesiastical  despotisms,  brive  been  built  on  the  abuse  of  a  metaphor, 
on  the  translation  of  rhetoric  into  logic,  on  the  ignorance  and  inca- 

fiacity  which  will  not  interpret  words  by  the  univei'sal  rules  of 
Lterary  criticism  ;  and  yet  every  effort  has  been  made  to  explain  away 
the  plain  meaning  of  ihia  passage.  It  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  it  involves  no  ambiguity,  except  such  as  is 
created  by  tho  scholasticism  of  a  prejudiced  theology.  It  stands  almost 
alone  in  Scripture,  not  indeed  in  tho  gloani  of  light  which  it  throws 
aorOBS  the  awful  darkness  of  the  destiny  of  sin,  but  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  reveals  to  us  tlie  source  from  which  that  gleam  of  light  has 
been  derived.  For  if  language  have  any  meaning,  this  language  means 
that  Christ,  when  His  Spirit  descended  into  the  lower  world,  pro- 
claimed the  message  of  salvation  to  the  once  impenitent  dead.  In  the 
first  indeed  of  the  two  allusions  to  this  truth,  the  preaching  is  formally 
limited  to  those  who  had  died  in  the  Deluge.  This  is  due  to  two 
causes.  St.  Pet«r's  mind  is  full  of  the  Deluge  as  a  type  of  the  world's 
lustration,  firet  by  death  and  then  by  deliverance,  just  as  baptism 
is  a  type  of  death  unto  sin  and  tho  new  life  unto  righteousness.  Also 
he  is  thinking  of  Christ's  comparison  of  the  days  of  Noah  to  the  days  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  antediluvian 
sinners,  conspicuous  as  they  were  for  their  wickedness,  were  the  otdjf 
ones  of  all  the  dead  who  were  singled  out  to  receive  the  message  of 
deliverance.  That  restricted  application  is  excluded  by  the  second 
passage.  There  the  Apostle  shows  that  he  had  only  referred  to  those 
who  perished  in  the  Deluge  as  striking  repretetifativeg  of  a  world  of 
sinners,  judged  as  regards  men  in  the  flesh,  but  living  as  regards  God  in 
the  Spirit.  For,  in  referring  to  the  judgment  which  awaits  tJte  heathen, 
he  attempers  the  awful  thought  of  their  iniquities  and  of  the  future 
retribution  which  awaited  them  by  saying  that,  with  a  view  to  this  very 
state  of  things  (tU  tbBto)  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  dead ; — in 
order  that,  however  terrible  might  be  the  judgments  which  would  befall 
their  human  nature,  the  hope  of  some  spiritual  share  in  the  divine  life 
might  not  be  for  ever  excluded  at  the  moment  of  death.  Of  the  effects 
of  tho  preaching  nothing  is  said.  There  is  no  dogma  either  of  nniver- 
solism  or  of  conditional  immortality.  All  details,  as  in  the  entire 
eschatology  of  Scripture,  are  left  dim  and  indefinite ;  but  nq  honest 

>  1  PoUr  it.  6, 

Dci-zec  by  Google 
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man  wbo  goes  to  Holy  Scripture  to  leei  for  truth,  instead  of  going  to 
try  and  find  vbatever  errors  he  may  bring  to  it  as  a  part  of  liis 
tlieological  belief,  can  possibly  deny  tliat  there  is  ground  here  to 
'  mitigBte  that  element  of  the  popular  teaching  of  Christendom  against 
which  many  of  the  greatest  sainbB  and  theologians  have  raised  their 
roiceo.'  That  teaching  rests  with  the  deadliest  weight  on  all  who  have 
sufficient  imagination  to  realise  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  in  which 
they  indolge,  and  sufficient  heart  to  feel  their  awfulness.  If  Christ 
prmcAed  to  dead  men  who  were  once  dUobedieat,  then  Scripture  shows 
ns  that  the  moment  of  death  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  final  and 
hopeless  torment  for  every  sinful  souL  Of  all  the  blunt  weapons  of 
ignorant  controversy  employed  gainst  those  to  whom  lias  been  revealed 
the  possibility  of  a  la^er  hope  than  is  left  to  mankind  by  Augustine  or 
by  Calvin,  the  bluntest  is  the  charge  that  such  a  hope  renders  null  the 
necessity  for  the  work  of  Christ !  As  ii  it  were  not  this  very  hope 
which  gives  to  the  love  of  Christ  its  mightiest  effectiveness  I  We  thus 
leaene  the  work  of  redemption  from  the  appearance  of  having  failed  to 
achieve  its  end  for  the  vast  majority  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died. 
By  accepting  the  light  thus  thrown  upon  "  the  descent  into  Hell,"  we 
extend  to  those  of  the  dead  who  have  not  finally  hardened  themselves 
against  it  the  blessedness  of  Christ's  atoning  work.  We  thus  complete 
the  divine,  all-comprebending  circuit  of  God's  universal  grace!  In  these 
passages,  as  has  been  truly  said,  "  we  may  see  an  expansive  paraphrase 
and  exubentot  variation  of  the  original  Pauline  theme  oE  the  univer- 
salism  of  the  evangelic  embassage  of  Christ  and  of  His  sovereignty  over 
the  world;  and  especially  of  the  passage  in  the  Philippians,*  where  all 
they  that  are  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  are 
enumerated  as  classes  of  the  subjects  of  the  exalted  Hedeemer." 

Bat  alas !  human  perversity  has  darkened  the  very  heavens  by 
looking  at  them  through  the  medium  of  its  own  preconceptions;  and  the 
clear  light  of  revelation  has  streamed  in  vain  upon  the  awfulneas  of  the 
fntore.  The  attempts  to  make  the  descent  of  Jesus  into  Hades  a  visit 
merely  to  liberate  the  holy  patriarchs,  or  to  strike  terror  inte  the  evil 
spirits,  are  the  unworthy  inventions  of  dogmatic  embarrassment.  The 
interpretation  of  Christ's  "preaching"  as  only  a  preaching  of  damnation* 
is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  specimens  of  theological  hardness  trying 
to  blot  out  the  hope  of  God's  mercy  from  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 
"  It  iras,"  as  Renss  nays,  "  far  better  than  all  that :  it  was  for  the  living 
a  new  manifestation  of  the  inexhaustible  grace  of  God ;  for  the  dead  a 
Bnpreme  opportunity  for  casting  themselves  into  the  arms  of  His  mercy  ; 
knd  finally,  for  Christian  theologians,  so  skilful  in  torturing  the  letter, 
and  so  blind  at  seizing  the  spirit,  it  might  have  been  the  germ  of  a 
snblime  and  fruitful  conception,  if,  instead  of  compressing  more  and 

*  8w  Merrg  and  Jvdjraietit,  pp.  16—57. 

>  ItUDMdlea  tOMjr  thktia  theN,  T.  nipiigina  lui  do  luch  m 
pftiaife.  It.  6,  hu  tv^rfiia*^.    See  Clem.  Alex.  Stnmt.  tL  6. 
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more  the  circle  of  life  and  light  hj  their  formuln  blQcE  their  ui&thema^ 
they  would  have  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  that  thb  cirsla 
is  illimitable,  and  that  the  life-giring  rays  whish  stream  from  its  centre 
can  peoetrate  evon  tha  most  distant  sphere  of  the  world  of  spiritB." 


Having  thus  seen  the  authenticity,  ftnd  the  characteristics  of  the  6nt 
Epistle  of  St  Peter,  we  may  proceett  to  ask,  What  was  its  object) 
Jlearlj  it  was  not  meant  as  a  system  of  theology.  Some  have  supposed 
that  its  scope  was  directly  conciliatory — that  by  borrowing  alike  from 
St  Paul  and  St  James,  and  endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to  make  theni 
both  speak  with  the  same  mouth,'  St  Fet«r  wished  to  calm  the  con- 
troversies which  had  arisen,  and  to  show  that  the  Christian  faith, 
whether  preached  by  Judaists  or  FaiilinistB,  was  essentially  the  same. 
Now  there  may  hare  been  in  the  mind  of  St  Peter  some  such  under- 
current of  intention.  For  he  was  addressing,  among  others,  the 
Churches  of  (JaJatia,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  burning  controversies  ; 
and  he  may  have  wished  by  his  silence  about  the  I^w,  a^  his  omission 
of  such  phrases  as  "  Justification  by  Faith,"  to  show  that  the  easenti&l 
truths  of  Christianity  might  be  disengaged  from  polemical  bitt«meBs. 
There  must  have  been  something  intentional  in  this  silence,  for  no  one 
can  read  the  words  of  St  Paul  in  GaL  v.  13 — 

(1)  "  For  ye  were  oaUed  for  freedom,  brethren, 

(2)  Only  not  freedom  as  a  handUfor  thefUsK, 

(3)  BvX  by  love  serve  {Sauxiiert)  one  another." 
side  by  side  with  those  of  St  Peter,  in  ii.  16 — 

(1)  "As  free, 

(2)  And  yet  not  uaing  yovr  freedom  as  a  veil  of  baseness, 

(3)  SiU  as  slaves  (ioSAo.)  of  God,"— 

without  seeing  that  the  resemblsjice  is  more  than  accidentnL'  The 
identity  of  structure,  the  similarity  of  rhythm,  the  echo  of  the  thought, 
prove  decisively  that  St  Peter  had  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Qal&tiana. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  without  deliberate  purpose  that,  in 
addressing  Galations  among  othets,  he  assumes,  without  the  least  con- 
troversial vehemence,  the  one  startling  proposition  that  faithful  Gentdlea 
are  the  true  Jews,*  an  elect  race,  a  holy  nation,  the  true  heritage  of 
God,  and  even  tlie  true  priesthood,*  while  yet  he  says  no  word  aboat 
Mosaism,  or  about  the  terms  of  communion  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Here,  again,  we  may  recognise  the  exact  attitude  of  Peter  as  seen  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.     He  is  a  sincere  and  even  a  scrupulous  Jew ;  yet 


-. . „_  -—a  — 1 in  which  his  own 

oondont  is  condemned. 

»  1  Pot  iiL  6. 

*  1  Pat.  iL  S,  dI<h  msiuTt.^,  ii^mfu  ifyui.;  1  Pel  ii.  9,  ^riXfur  itfirmta  (cf. 
c-jrbn;^,  Ex.  xiz.  (^6,uidLXZ.),  ut^.-  takt  <k  «^n.-f>u  (n^,  </.  Aoti  xz,  28,) 
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ba  had  been  diTioely  taught  that  the  practices  which  he  might  himBclf 
contjniie  to  adopt  as  mattera  of  iiAtioual  obligation  vere  in  no  sense 
binding  on  the  Gentiles,  and  that  their  freedom  did  not  place  them  in 
■  lower  position  in  the  ejes  of  God,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Bat  thoagh  such  thonglita  may  have  been  in  his  mind,  they  did  not 
furnish  the  motive  of  his  address,  which  was,  as  be  himself  says,  essen- 
tially hortatory.  He  wrote  to  testify  and  to  exhort;'  to  confirm  the 
rooverta  in  the  tmtbs  which  they  ha^  already  leamt  from  the  missions 
of  St.  P«ul  and  his  companions,  and  to  comfort  them  nnder  persecution 
by  encotmigements,  fonnded  on  Uie  hopes  of  which  they  were  partakers, 
and  on  Uie  example  and  effect  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

As  in  other  instances,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  St 
Peter  intended  to  address  Jews  or  Gentiles ; — and,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  true  answer  seems  to  be— neither  class  exclusively.  The  Dispersion 
o[  which  he  is  mainly  thinking  is  a  spiritual  one.  Ho  is  writing  to  all 
Ouistians  in  the  conntries  which  he  mentions.'  Why  he  selected  the 
QiaKhes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  did  not  include  the  Churches  of  Syria, 
Msoedonia,  and  Achaia,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  solve,  seeing  that 
both  in  Greece  and  in  Syria  he  was  personally  known.  That  he  is 
tddressing  Gentiles  at  weU  ai  Jews  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  uncour 
Tentifflial  reader;'  but  he  regards  them  as  alike  pilgrims  and  Bojoumera 
on  earth,  common  members  of  the  ideal  Israel,  common  heirs  of  the 
kesvenly  inheritance.'  Yet  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  firat  line  of 
Ws  letter,  with  its  two  distinctively  Jewish  expressions  of  "  sojourners" 
(ToAabim)  and  "  the  dispenion "  {Galootha),  to  show  that  even  to 
Gentiles  he  is  writing  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  a  Jew. 

It  Beems  likely  that  the  Ejnstlo  was  written  after  the  final  imprison- 
mait  of  St  Paul,  during  whose  activity  St.  Pet«r  would  hardly  have 
written  to  any  of  Uie  Churches  which  had  been  exclusively  founded  by 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  condition  of  the  Churches  addressed 
uccoils  well  with  such  a  supposition.  He  is  writing  to  those  who, 
ilthoagh  their  &iith  was  undci^oing  a  severe  test,  like  gold  tried  in  the 
fir^'  were  yet  mainly  liable  to  danger  rather  than  to  death.     Tliey  were 

>  1  Pet.  T,  12,  ««ucJt^  nl  in^iajmipw,  i.Tjk. 

*  Von,  in  tha  inUrerti  at  fail  arbitmr  tbeoir  that  thg  letter  !■  one  of  the  eu-liert 
ilonuMDti  of  ClirktiajiitT,  tria  to  prove  th&t  it  wu  addrewed  eicluaivelf  to  Jewi.  Hii 
■rguineoti  ifttr.  Lthriear,  IIS,  116}  tre  entirelj  incoiiclunve,  and  are  Bufficieutly 
uuwcnd  in  the  tut.     Tim  riev  has,  bowerw,  found  DUnr  lapporten  in  all  ue«,  u 


-w  1  Pat  L  U,  IS,  iii.  6,  iL  9, 10,  iv.  3,  4.  Vmhj  donbtlsu  of  tbeis  Oentiles  had 
tBMtd  into  Uw  Chundi  tliroiub  the  portala  of  tba  Syiuffogae.  Heuoe  the;  mnild  find 
M  diOeoltT  in  Uw  omwl  lOliuiotu  U,  tlie  Old  Teatuneiit  (L  16, 16,  23—20,  ii  6,  19, 
iii-  U,  IT.  li,  T.  S^  which,  u  luimer  nmuki  (^.  Tat.  TSeol.,  p.  477),  arg  not  intioducad 
nth  aay  BabbiDio  Rfinamcnl*. 

*  1  Prt.  L  1,  a.  6, ».  B  (e/.  Heb.  Ii.  13  s  Pba  ill  20  J  Gen.  ilriL  9;  T|  Pi  DriJt.  14) ; 
"— ffcilirtA  JdtomA,"  Jm.  xiiL  23,  etc.    Similirly,  Clemeni  Romann^  thongh  ■  Gcntilo. 

>  1  Pal.  L  7,  iT.  IZ 
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exposed  to  false  accusationB  aa  nuJefactorB,'  to  reriUiigs,*  threats,*  and  a 
general  system  of  terrorism  and  Buffering.  *  Now  this  ia  exactly  the 
state  of  things  which  must  have  existed  in  the  provinoes  after  t^s 
Neronian  persecution.  That  crisis  marked  out  the  CbriatiaaB  for  & 
special  hatitHl  above  and  beyond  vhat  they  experienced  as  beia^  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  a  debased  Jewish  sect.  It  even  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  name  of  "  ChriEtiana,"  which,  though  invented  by  the  jeering 
populace  of  Antioch  as  early  as  A.D.  44,  had  not  until  tiia  time  come 
into  general  vogue.'  It  is  true  that  Orosius*  is  the  first  writer  who 
asserts  that  the  persecution  extended  "  through  all  the  provinces,"  and 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  assertion  of  Tertullian  that  'Ifero  had  made 
the  repression  of  Christians  a  standing  law  of  the  Empire.*  Some  have 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  state  of  things  referred  to  could  only  have 
existed  during  the  persecution  of  Trajan  ^a.d.  101),'  which  is  of  coone 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Epistle  is  spurious.  But,  considering  that 
we  find  the  traces  of  trials  at  least  as  severe  as  those  to  which  St.  Peter 
alludes  some  time  be/ore  the  Neronian  persecution  had  broken  out,*  and 
in  the  Apocalyptic  letters  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia  after  it  had 
broken  out^'"  the  whole  argument  is  groundless.  The  members  of  a  sect 
which  was  "  eveiywhere  spoken  against,"  and  for  which  even  the 
worthiest  Gentile  writers  can  find  no  better  epithet  than  "  execrable  " — 
a  sect  which  from  the  first  was  supposed  to  involve  a  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  deadliest  crimes " — a  sect  which  from  the  earliest  days 
seems  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  vilest  mural  carica- 
tures"— were  certainly  as  liable  in  the  later  years  of  Nero  as  they  were 

1  1  Pet.  ii.  12, 15.  '  1  Pet.  iL  23,  iii,  9,  i».  14. 

*  1  Pet.  iii.  S,  14, 17,  iv.  IG,  19.    Tadttu  ooniita  Chiii 
thing!  {padaida)  which  flcnred  Booieirwdi  (comp.  Rom.  i.  lo). 

*  3e«  mr  Lift  and  Work  of  St.  Faul,  !.  S98.  Tadtiu  Unn.  zr.  44)  nm  the  word 
"  CArwItanoi "  with  aamething  of  ui  mpoWf.  It  ii  veil  known  th^t  in  Uis  N,  T.  it  otilj 
oocim  three  timet,  uid  klwftyi  involvai  >  hoctile  aeue  (Aoti  li.  36,  uvi.  28),  u  it  doe* 
in  iT.  16. 

■  Oroa.  vii.  11,  "pa-  amnci  pnmnfvu  pari  penecntiooe  cradui  impenvit.''  The 
Lmituiiut  inacription  (Oniter,  p.  238 ;  Orelli,  730),  which  thuikB  Nero  for  pnrgiiig  tha 
provinoe  of  Hime  foreign  inipentition  (navun  humuio  geiieii  npentiliODeni),  ia  now 
given  op.     See  Merirtae,  L  450  ;  OieHiIer,  L  28. 

'  Ad  JfaU.  i.  7,  *'  mb  Nerone  damnatia  inTklnit."  In  the  inutTToIagiee,  ve  TtaA  of 
mutjriB  during  the  Nerooian  penecution  at  Milui,  Aqaileia,  CuttM^  etc  ;  and  St. 
John  mcntioDi  tbs  roartyr  Antipai  by  name,  at  Pergamum  (Bav.  IL  13),  baddaa  «nn.Kiig 
toothen(RsT.  ivL  5). 

'  See  eipecinll;  Schwegler,  Sadiap.  Zeit.  II.  2—29 ;  Ziirtlin,  JohuM-Ldaiigr.  472 
—481 ;  Banr,  Firit  Thrre  Centuria,  1. 133. 

*  For  initaace,  in  1  Tbeu.  iL  IB,  iii.  4  ;  2  The«,  i.  4,  iii.  2;  PhiL  i.  28,  30,  etc 
w  Kbv.  L  fl,  il  9. 10, 13,  Ti.  9,  11,  iviii.  S4,  u.  4. 

>■  Plin.  Ep.  I.  97,  "flagitia  oohaerentia  muoiui ;"  Tao.  Arm.  zv.  44,  "qnot,  per 
Jiagitia  in™o«,  Tnlpu  Chriitianm  appfUabat." 

"  A  celebrated  gratBta  of  the  Palatine,  repreaanting  an  M*  on  a  dtom,  luu  been  nip- 
poed  to  be  a  Diocker?  of  the  Cruciflxiou,  It  wai  tonnd  in  1856,  and  ii  now  in  the 
librarj  of  the  CaUegio  Konumo.  P.  Garncct  nippoMa  that  it  vai  drawn  towarda  the 
oloae  of  the  aeeand  century.  Similar  injolta  to  Clhriatiana  have  bean  foond  on  variooa 
^DU  and  wall-inacriptiona  at  Pompeii,  eto.  See  Kenan,  L'AnterkritL  p.  40.  Harirale, 
ZTtif.  t1.  442.  Theae  graffiti  and  ealomniea  are  alluded  to  b;  Tertnlliu],  ApoL  IS  ;  M 
SaU.  i.  11 ;  Minno.  Felix,  (Mm.  'a.  28 ;  Celnu,  ap.  Orig.  e.  Cdl.  vL  3L 
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in  the  davs  of  Trajan  to  Buffer  such  troubles  as  tboee  to  which  St.  Peter 
alludes.'  It  ooght  to  have  been  regarded  as  decisive  against  the  Uter 
data  thus  saggested  for  the  Epistle,  that,  like  all  the  Epistles  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  anterior  to  that  rapid  development  of  the  power  of 
the  Episcopate  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  earliest  of  the  extra-canonical 
writing&  The  Churches  of  the  Spiritual  Dispersion  are  stilt  under  the 
government  of  Presbyters,  and  St.  Peter  addresses  them  as  their 
"  fellow-presbyter."  The  word  "  episkopos  "  occurs  but  once  in  his  letter, 
and  that  in  its  purely  general  and  untechnical  signification.'  Hence 
the  letter  is  addressed  to  the  converts  in  general,  with  only  a 
special  message  to  Presbyters  at  the  end.  Hope  is  the  keynote  of  this 
Rustle.  Its  main  message  is,  Endure,  mibmU,  for  you  orv  the  hein  of 
vdvation.* 


CHAPTER   Vin. 

THE  FIRST   EPISTLE  OF  ST.    PETEB. 
'iwtrrfHfmi  rHfNOW  rsbi  UtX^tiii. — Lues  zxii.  32. 
■  ■  Habet  haeo  epistola  ri  a^fir  conreiiieiu  ingenio  principia  apoatolorum." — 

"  JCiamis  Mt  gnvitaa  et  alaoiitai    Fatrini   Bennomi,  lectorem   laaviuitiis 


"  Peter,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ " — such  is  the  simple  and  authori- 
tative designation  which  he  adopts.  He  does  not  need  to  add  any  of 
the  amplifications  of  his  title,  or  assertions  of  his  claim  to  it,  which 
were  often  necessary  to  Si.  Paul,  whose  apostolic  authority  had  been  so 
fiercely  questioned  Nor  does  he  need  to  adopt  St.  Paul's  practice  of 
BSMwiatiiig  the  names  of  his  companions  with  his  own,  although  both 
Mark  and  SUvaaus,  bo  well  known  to  the  Asian  Churches,  were  at  this 
time  with  him  in  Bome.      His  dignity  as  an  Apostle  was  unquestioned. 

>  Benu  rizhtlr  UT),  "  L'£pttre  ds  Pierre  rfpond  bien  \  ce  qae  ooni  tuvoiu,  anrtoat 
parTkciteidi  Untumtuiii<i«Chr£Cieiu  ftBomeTcnrui63oii6l''  {L'Ai^aATiit,  p.  li.). 

'  1  Pet.  iL  2S,  to  the  Biihop  (or  Ovaraaer)  of  ;our  loiili. 

■  Tie  lettv  UIi,  like  mart  of  St.  P&ul't  letter*  (tee  lAft  and  Work  of  St.  Faal,  L 
60S^  606)  into  tvonent  difinDiii— doctrinal  and  pmcticaL  I.  i.  I— ii.  10,  the  Ua*it>gi 
«(  Chiiatiuia  n.  li.  U— t.  11,  the  dviia  of  Chriitiuii.  More  in  detiiil  tha  outline  of 
tfaeletlorust  followi:— {I.)Qrsatins  (t  1,  2):  thankigiving,  intended  to  coniolB  the 
raiden  *itb  Uw  linnf  Hope  of  that  fatore  inheritance  on  which,  through  Ood'a  inerc}r 
ud  Cbiist'i  Ttmureetion,  (hey  ahould  snter  after  theii  brief  aorrowi  □□  eitrth— that 
Hlratloii,  to  vhieh  all  ptiiphBof  pointed,  and  into  which  angeli  deiire  to  look  (L  3—12)  ; 
cilwrtelioti  (■)  to  helif  tmtigia  h<ne  and  obedlenoe  (L  13—17),  fonnded  on  the  prioe  pud 
for  tbeir  ndmptioo  (18—311 ;  {fi)  to  bnOiais  love,  founded  on  their  new  birth  by  the 
ctmnl  word  of  God  {23—25] ;  and  (t)  to  CKrMian  imoctnct,  m  bftbe*  deuiing  ipuitnol 
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Hia  words  needed  no  further  weigtt  than  they  derived  firom  bis 
acknowledged  position.  It  is  not  insignificant  that  he  uses  the  name 
which  Christ  had  given  him,  and  uses  it  in  its  Greek,  not  its  Aramaic, 
form.  Had  he  beai  writing  with  any  exclwive  reference  to  the  Jewish 
Christians,  it  is  more  probable  that  be  would  have  used  his  own  name, 
Symeon,  by  which  James  speaks  of  him  to  the  Church  of  Jemsalem,  or 
the  Aramaic  "  Eepbas,"  by  which  St.  Paul  designates  him,  because  be 
was  so  called  by  the  Judaists  of  Galatia  and  Corintk* 

"  To  the  elect  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  of  Fontus,'  Galatia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia."  The  Dispenion—in  Greek,  Diaspora;  in 
Aramaic,  Galootha — was  no  doubt  an  essentially  literal  and  geographical 
expression  ;  but  as  St.  Peter  uses  the  unusual  word  "  sojourners  "  {pare- 
pidentm)  in  a  metaphorical  sense  for  "  pilgrims  "  in  ii  1 1,'  he  probably 
uses  it  in  the  same  sense  here,  and  not  in  its  narrower  sense  of  scattered 
Jews.  The  Churches  which  he  was  addressing  were  composed  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  converts.  Many  of  the  latter  had  doubtless  been  proselytesi 
Even  those  who  had  been  converted  direct  from  heathenism  would  have 
been  made  fajnUisr  from  the  first  with  the  existence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  with  the  truth  which  St  Paul  had  so  powerfully  established 
in  his  letter  to  the  Galatisjis,  that  the  converted  Gentiles  constituted 
the  ideal  Israel.  Kothing,  therefore,  is  more  natural  to  a  Jewish  writer 
than  the  half-literal,  half-metaphorical  expression,  "  the  expatriated 
elect  of  the  Dispersion."  The  word  "elect"  marks  them  out  as 
Christians,  being  one  of  the  terms  by  which  Christians  used  to  define 

milk,  and  u  liTiag  itonu  of  &  rniritiiHl  hooie  (iL  I— 10).  Then  (II.),  ftftarftipecial 
entreat;  to  tbem  to  abituu  from  OmU;  deairea.  to  u  to  win  thsir  hHthen  neigkbaun  to 
glori^  ilod  by  u«iiig  theit  hououisbls  mode  ol  life — aa  entreat;  ■psdallj'  ftpplieiblB  to 
apenoJwhen  "  duutiui "  wm  Tenrdsd  w  *  ■ynonyic  of  "  miLlef utor  "  (U,  12),  he 
pauM  to  k  Mcond  larie*  of  eihortstioiu,  which  hare  direct  tefereaoa  to  the  tiiali  b^ 
wbiob  ther  an  niiToiuidBd  (iL  13— iii.  7) :  nuoelT,  to  the  apirit  of  nibmiinon  (■) 
gauraOg  (U.  13-17);  W  in  the  poution  of  nrvantt  (18—20)  be>Ang  in  mind  the  nwek 


exainpb  m  Cluwt  Uieii  Redeemer  (21—25)  ;  [-r)  in  the  podtion  of  Chritiian  tonMn,  whok 
In  meek  rimpllcitjr,  tie  to  imitate  Sanh,  their  ipiritual  anoeitrea  (iii.  1—6),  and  (()  of 
Chriittan  Jttutamb  (7).    Then  followt  a  third  leriea  of  eihortationi  (iii.  8— iv.  19),  (■)  ti 


fbtgiTonM  and  peaoetul  lelf-oontral  u  in  Ood'a  light  (iii.  S— 13) ;  (8\  to  oalm  endnranoe 
of  vniBgfnl  nmering — again  with  reference  to  the  eiiunple  of  Chriat  (13— IS),  who 
preaohederen  in  Hadea  to  thoae  who  were  once  diaobedient  (in  the  daya  of  tliat  deln^ 


bom  irldi^  Noah  and  hii  familv  were  aaved  aa  we  are  eared  by  baptiamj— bnt  who  ia 
now  exalted  at  Ood'a  rigbt  hand  (19-22) ;  (r)  to  the  abaadonmeut  of  the  old  heathaa 
life,  which  would  bring  meritable  judgment  (iy.  1— fi) :  (1)  to  aobriety,  love,  hoajatalily, 
a  right  nae  of  gifta,  that  God  may  be  glurified  (7—10) ;  (•}  to  the  cheerful,  innoceniL 
even  thankful  ondorance  of  aorrow  u  a  normal  part  of  the  Cbriatian  life  (11 — 16),  and 
one  in  whioli.  being  far  leit  to  be  pitied  than  the  unfaithful,  thej  might  cafelj  entnut 
their  aoula  to  God  (17—19).     Then  follow  apecial  eibortationa  (.)  to  Preabjteia  (v.  1—4)  j 


10).     TheEpiatleetida  witbableHlaadO,  lljandafewpartingwi 
i  the  letter  of  which  he  ia  the  bearer  (12],  and  gnetinn  (13, 14). 
>  That  he  wroto  in  Oreek  ta  certain  fixim  the  at; le,  whidi  ia  fiir  tc 


The  Epiatle  etida  with  a  bleaong  (10, 11)  and  ■  few  parting  wtoda  abinit  & 

,_. ,_^,  ,.  ,._=_.,._,. ?,„,     -Jg„,8tin«ft3,14y. 

atf  le,  whid)  la  tin  too  animated  to  be  a 


IB)  to  rounger  membera  of  the  Church  (G — T) :  nnd  (y)  to  all  alike,  to  watdi  and  itrive 

s^-  — - 

tnnilatiDn.     It  ia  a  moit  narrow  view  which  aanunaa  that  St.  Peter  eoold  not  addrns 
Oentiln  without  violating  what  ia  called  "  the  Apoatolio  compast "  (0*1.  iL  i), 

*  Henoe  aometimea  known  aa  the  Epiatle  ad  PonHeot  (Tert.  Seorp.  12). 

*  Pl  xixix.  13,  BIZ.  S.    Cf.  Heb.  iL  13;  Jadithv.  18:  3  Maoe.  L  27.    Comp.  John 
xL  62,  and  «!|im«  in  Aeta  viL  3, 39, 
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tbemselves.'  Mali;  of  them,  being  Jews  by  biiih,  were  literal  members 
of  "the  Dispenioii}''  all  of  them  vere  straJigerB  upon  eartb,  exiles  from 
be&ven  t^eir  home,  dwelling  ia  Mesech  and  amid  the  tents  of  Kedar. 
It  i4  natnial  that  the  phrases  of  a  Jewish  writer  should  be  pre- 
dominantly Jewish.  Even  the  language  of  St,  Paul,  cosmopolitan  as 
were  bis  views,  is  largely  coloured  by  theocratic  images  and  metaphors 
belonging  to  the  older  dispensation.' 

There  seems  to  be  no  traceable  significance  in  the  order  in  which  the 
prorinoea  of  Asia  Minor — to  use  a  convenient  later  term — are  men- 
tioned. Writing  from  Rome,  he  begins  with  the  most  distant,  Pootus, 
flinging  as  it  were  to  its  farthest  cast  the  net  of  the  fisher  of  men.  The 
order  of  the  rest,  from  north-east  to  south  and  west,  must  be  due  to 
some  subjective  accident.  The  Churches  of  two  of  the  provinces,  Galatia 
and  Asia,'— including  some  so  important  as  Ancyra,  Tavium,  Pessinus, 
and  the  famous  Seven  Churches — had  been  founded  by  St.  Paul  or  his 
companions.  Jews  of  Pontns  and  Ckppadocia  had  been  present  at  the 
great  discourse  of  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,*  and  these  districts 
contained,  among  others,  such  wealthy  towns  as  Tyana,  ^ysso,  Cicsnreo, 
and  Kazianzus.  The  Churches  of  Bithynia,  which  St.  Paul  had  been 
hindered  from  visiting  by  a  Divine  intimation,  were  forerunners  of  the 
communities  to  whose  simplicity  and  faithfulness,  forty  years  later, 
Pliny  bore  his  impartial  and  memorable  testimony  in  his  letter  to  tlio 
Emperor  Trajan. 

Having  ttins  named  the  converts  whom  he  meant  specially  to 
address,  he  describes  their  election  as  due  in  its  origin  "  to  the  fore' 
knowledge  of  God  the  Father,"  in  its  progreta  "  to  the  sanctifying  work 
of  the  Spirit,"  and  as  having  for  its  end  "  obedience,  and  Hprioliling  by 
the  Uood  of  Jesus  Christ."*  Thu^  no  teas  than  St.  Paul,  he  describes  each 
of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blemed  Trinity  aa  co-operant  in  the  work 
of  man's  salvation.  In  his  salutation,  "  Qrace  unto  you  and  peace,"  he 
foUova  St.  Paul  in  the  comprehensive  formula  by  which  he  unites  the 
Hellenic  greeting  of  "joy,"  with  the  Hebrew  greeting  of  "peace  " — both 
of  them  used  in  tiieir  deeper  Christian  sense,*  of  a  "peace"  which 
passeth  nndcistanding,  and  a  "joy  "  which  the  world  could  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  From  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  which  he  was  evi- 
dently familiar,  he  adi^ts  the  expression  "  be  mviliplitd,"   which  is 


*  iimrpir,  Hcb.  liL  24,  " SpriBUing,"  i.e.,  "Tour  being  BpnnUod."  Tbc  alliulaa 
is  to  Uu  iprinUing  ot  the  iMopk  at  tbe  Inaugtmtion  of  the  Houio  Cdv eouit  (Ei,  xiiv.  8) ; 
bnt  tben  mar  tw  kIki  tb*  ominptioa  of  purih'iDi,  m  tho  v«neli  of  tba  vuictaiirT  wera 
Hrified  bjr  iprinUKl  blood.  Cf  Heb.  Iz.  13,  18 -28 )  Ex.  iiiv.  6— 8  ;  Lev.  xri  14  ud 
19,  etc  Any  allniloi]  to  the  lord'j  Supp«r,  which  Wela  {Petr.  Z^rifffr.  273)  MianMI 
•I  eniiuii,  !•  more  thui  doubtfol. 

*  See  tajlAftamd  WortofSL  Paul,  L  5S0, 
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found  in  the  letters  of  Darius  and  N^ebuchadnezzar  there  recorded ' 
(i.  1-3). 

Then  follows  the  rich  and  full  thank^ving,  with  its  oomprehensive 
glance  at  the  future  (3 — 5),  the  present  (6—9),  and  the  past  (10—12)  : 
— "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesna  Christ,'  Who 
according  to  His  great  mercy,  begat  us  again  *  to  a  living  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead/  to  an  inheritance  incorrup- 
tible and  stainless  and  unwithering,'  which  has  been  reserved  in  heaven 
for  you,* — who  by  the  power  of  God  are  being  guarded '  by  faith  unto 
a  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  *  at  the  last  eeason.  In  which  thought 
ye  exult,'  though  for  a  little  while  at  present,  if  need  be,  ye  have  been 
grieved  in  various  trials,  that  the  tested  genuineness  of  yonr  faith — a 
far  costlier  thing  than  gold  which  perishetb,  and  yet  is  t«sted  by  means 
of  fire"— might  prove  to  be  for  (your)  praise  and  honour  and  glory"  at 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Whom  though  ye  never  saw  ye  love  ;" 
on  Whom — though  ye  still  see  Him  not — yet  believing,  ye  exult  with 
joy  inexpressible  and  glorified ;  carrying  off  as  a  prize  "  the  end  of  yonr 
&ith — the  salvation  of  souls."  Bespecting  which  salvation  the  prophets 
diligently  sought  and  searched,  who  prophesied  concerning  the  grace 
which  was  coming  to  you ; — searching  as  to  what  or  what  kind  of 
season  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  them"  was  indicating,  when  it  testified 

■  Dan.  iii  SI,  iv.  1,  tL  Zfi,  wbenoe  tb«  B*bbii  prabablv  derived  It  (Wetat.  ad  Cor.). 
Cf.  Jude  S I  2  Pel  L  3.  *  Ct.  Eph.  L  3. 

*  'Araifr^nt.  k  irord  peouliu  to  St.  Peter.  But  compare  ••mnfn*,  June*  LIS; 
ymilltai  irm*tr,    John  UL  8  ;  nArn«w>>,  Tit.  ill  G  ;  CTurMrrR  J>  Xp.  Ii|i7Iv,  Eph.  U.  10. 

<  Here  be  itrikee  the  kej-not«  of  the  Epiitle.  Sope  fmindtd  on  tlu  BaumcUon  ; 
not  >  dtad,  but  Ml  entriptitig  Hope,  tnoh  u  the  BemrrectioQ  had  wrought  in  the 
Apntlci  bf  diipelling  their  deipoir ;  a.  Hope  living,  life-giving,  end  loaldng  to  life  (De 
Wstte),  of  irhtch  the  RonureotioD  wu  ' '  not  only  the  eiemplu-,  bat  the  efGcient  cauae 
(Leightonf. 

'  Kit.  The  Hope  vill  end  in  the  fruition  of  heritage,  which  ia  •alvatum  and  gloiv 
(1  Pet.  L  6,  V.  1) ;  wafHrroc  (VfM.  vL  12)  not  the  nme  M  ifufimn  in  v.  4. 

'  And  therefore  bejond  Uie  reach  of  danger, 

'  "  Haertdilat  tm-aUt  ft,  haertda  tiutodiuntnr "  (Bengel).  Cf.  PhiL  iv.  7.  The 
MSS.  tbroughout  the  EpUtla  vary  between  "ui"  and  "yoo,"  ai  ia  to  often  the  cue. 
Here,  ai  in  abnoet  every  inalanoe,  *(.S(  ii  the  right  nading  (ft  A,  B,  C,  K,  L,  etc.), 
thouirb  the  EL  V.  lunallv  adonta  ^*ui"  and  "we.*"    The  ^^Tou^ia  charadtariatu  of  tbe 


thongb  the  E.  V.  uaiully  adopt*  " 
Apoatolie  authority  of  the  teacher. 

'  Dnv  the  curtain  at  the  hut  time  (Jude  IS),  and  the  aalvation  ii  alnady  there, 
behind  tbe  veil     See  1  Pet.  iv.  6,  7. 

'  Here  he  paaaai  from  the  future  to  the  praenL  The  "  aalvation  "  in  it*  complete- 
ncn  i*  future,  the  "exultation"  (a  word  nbantcteriatioally  Fetrine ;  ef.  1  Pet.  i.  8, 
Iv.  13  i  Matt.  V.  12]  li  present,  and  the  epithete  applied  to  it  are  anticipatory  anly  in 
their  /alnett. 

I"  Henna*,  Poitor,  L4,p.440;  ed.  Dnoel. 

"  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  aervant  I  "  (Hatt.  xxr.  21).  "  John  xi.  29. 

u  The  prize  is  carried  oS  by  antidpation  now;  in  reality  hereafter.  It  i*  "glo>T 
begnn  below."    "  The  moode  of  the  Now  Teatament  amvarge  towarda  the  pieeent." 

'*  1  Pet  L  6 — 9.  The  "  lalvation  "  i*  not  fniiti  the  aoirowi  and  trials  of^life,bat  from 
allrin. 

"  The  nmark  in  the  Bp.  of  Bamaba*  (aip.  v.)  atill  remain!  the  beat  comment  on  tbi* 
eipreaaion,  "The  prophet*,  having  tbeir  gift  from  Him,  propheaied  abont  Him." 
SI  Peter  wta  not  likely  lo  enter  into  aucb  aebolMtia  reuiement*  a*  Oum  which 
■epuate  the  id»  of  "  Chiiat "  from  that  of  "  the  EtenuJ  Soo." 
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beforehand  ihe  sufferingB  vHob  were  to  fall  upon  Christ,'  aad  the 
glories  that  should  folloir  them ;  to  whom  it  wbs  revealed  that  not 
mainly  for  themselves,'  but  for  you  they  were  ministering  these  things,' 
which  have  now  been  proclaimed  to  you'  by  means  of  those  who 
preached  to  yon  the  Oospel  by  the  Holy  Spiiit  sent  from  heaven ; ' 
into  which  things  angels  desire  to  stop  and  look."' 

"  Therefore,  girding  np  at  once  the  loins  of  your  understanding,' 
heing  sober,  lean  with  perfect  hope  upon  the  grace  that  is  being 
borne  to  yon  in  the  revelation  of  Jesua  Christ ;  as  children  of  obe- 
dience,* not  fashioning  yourselves  in  confoimity'  with  the  former 
desires  in  your  day  of  ignorance."'^ 

This  pregnant  exhortation  is  supported  by  the  motives  (I)  of  God's 
holiness  (15, 16) ;  (iL)  of  the  fear  due  to  Him  as  a  Father  and  impartial 
Judge  (17) ;"  ajid  (iii.)  of  the  fact  that  they  were  ransomed  from  their 
empty  traditional  mode  of  life,  not  by  mere  corruptible  silver  and  gold," 
but  by  costly  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  blameless  and  spotless,  even  of  Christ ;'' 
Who  was  pre-orduned  before  the  world  was,  but  has  been  manifested  at 
the  end  of  the  time"  for  the  sake  of  them  who  through  Him  believe  on 
God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  gave  Him  glory,  bo  that  our 
bith  is  also  hope  towards  God." 

The  exhortation  to  Hope  founded  on  these  motives  is  followed  by  an 
exhortation  to  sincere  and  intense  Iiove,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  puri- 

>  1  Fet  i.  11,  rl  •:>  Xpirtir  rttthum. 

*  "At  little  ciiildnii  Uipuid  talk  of  BeaTcn, 

Sothougbta  bepond  (Ao'r  (Acu^tlt  to  thois  higb  bard*  vere  given." 

I  buCTt  (be  word  "  mdnlj''  kftra  "not "  in  aceordanee  with  b  woU-kDown  idiom. 

>  Scfl  Act!  a.  17,  31,  iiL  24. 

*  "Toa"  and  "ja"  (not  "na"  and  " we,"  aa  in  tbe  E.  Y. )  are  tbe beat  authoiiKd 
readiiis*  tbrongboat  the  SpMlt,  euwpt  in  L  3,  iv.  17,  and  ii.  21  (from  Iiaiah).  Tbii 
■nmi  to  haTe  been  St.  Petet'i  method  (Acta  it.  7). 

*  Haik  the  emphatio  tcaUmonr  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Faol,  b;  whom,  diieotlf  or  in- 
diicetlT,  nuiet  of  theie  Chniche*  bad  been  tonndsd. 

*  iFet.L  10—12.  Fvthe  wordir^mV^*'  ue  JameiL  23;  Lukexiiv.  13;  John  xx. 
5, 11.    Cf.  Heb.  iL  IS. 

7  J>ike  liL  25  ;  Eph.  Ti,  U. 

■  Cf.  i^M  Wis  Spb.  iL  3 ;  t-rl,,  V.  S  ;  nr^i,  2  Pet  iL  11. 

*  mmi'i^mTifiiimt,  Bom.  liL  it. 

"  "Ignmanca;"  cf.  Eom.  1.  18;  Acta  iii.  17,  irii.  30. 

»  A  n^T>^  «u.*<;i*— "  If  ye  call  on  Him  m  '  Fatber,'  Wlo  "  ale.  Perhana  with 
retctCDoe  to  the  Lord'i  Prajer.  In  tfaeH  veraci  notice  i«urTpo*ij,  "  mode  of  life," 
"  aniTeratian  "  In  ita  old  eenee,  need  alio  to  render  n^'Tcvfis,  "citiienihip,"  in  Phil,  i, 
27.  Hie  adT.  i»p«r«iiAeFi«  oooun  hero  only,  but  the  conception  i>  thoroughly  Pitrine 
(Acta  %.  M).  The  "  fear  "  here  recomniended  ii  not  the  fear  reprobeted  in  1  John  iv. 
18;  Bom.  Till.  IB  ■  2  Ito.  i  7,  but  "godly  fear,"  ^ifioi  i.*.i»Tu.in,  awful  revorenoe 
miiLed  with  love,  wbioh  "  diowni  all  lower  feam,  and  begets  tme  fortitude  "  (Leigbton). 

»  Kotiaa  the  Petiine  contempt  for  droM  (Acti  iii.  6,  viiL  20). 

o  With  apeoial  allnaion  to  the  deliTBiance  aecurcd  bjr  the  Paachal  Iamb  (Ex.  liL  3S)  ; 
aeneral  reteicnee  to  tbe  whilaneti  and  harmlenneee  of  the  Lamb.    See  liifi  of  <^ri>t, 

H  IFakL  20, 
"Or,  "aotha 
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fioation  of  the  aoul  bj  the  H0I7  Spirit'  in  the  path  of  obedience  ;  ftad  of 
that  new  birth — not  by  human  engendering,  but  hj  means  of  the  living 
word  (\iyBi)  of  God,  which  is  not  transient,  as  is  the  flower  of  human 
life,'  but  is  an  utterance  (Av/'b)  which  abideth  forever— "And  this  is  the 
utterance  preached  to  jou  as  the  GospeL"* 

This  is  the  starting-point  to  fresh  exhortations.  There  were  evidently 
divisions  between  the  members  of  the  Chttrches,  which  led  St.  Peter  to 
impress  on  them  the  duty  of  fervent  love.  He  proceeds  to  urge  them 
to  lay  aside,*  like  some  stained  robe,  all  that  is  ruinous  to  brotherly 
union — msJice,  guile,  insincerities,  envies,  backbitings,  which  may  easily 
have  arisen  from  such  conditions  as  we  have  seen  existing  in  the  Churches 
of  Galatio.'  Bom  again,  let  them,  as  new-bom  babes,  desire  to  be  nur- 
tured into  perfect  growth  by  the  unadulterated  spiritual  milk,'  since  they 
'  knew  by  taisting  that  the  Lord  is  sweet.'  And  then,  changing  the  meta- 
phor,' he  bids  tbem  "  come  to  Christy*  a,  living  atone,  and  be  built  upon 
Him — as  living  stones  upon  a  comer-stone — into  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy 
priesthood,  to  ofier  up'"  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ""  The  rejection  of  that  precious  stone  by  men,  and  its  choice  by 
God,  had  long  been  prophesied."  The  preciousness  of  it  should  belong  to 
those  who  believed  on  Him ;"  to  the  others — "  for  which  they  were  also 
appointed" — He  should  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence." 
"  But  ye  are  an  elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood,'^  a  holy  naUon,  a  people  for 

'  Cf.  Act*  XT.  9,  where,  however,  the  Terb  li  xotaplim,  not  iffriim,  u  hero  uid  in 
Junei  iv.  8  ;  I  Jolin  iii.  3.     (See  John  xL  S5 ;  Acte  uL  24.) 

*  c{iH>E>#i|  .  .  .  J(<««r,  gnooiie  aori>ta-^.«.,  xuut*  eiprewTe  of  b  genenl  tact.  See 
mj  Brief  Greek  Syntwt,  £1M. 

■  1  Fet.  L  22— 2S.  The  "LogM"  of  thli  PMnce,  if  U  bu  not  jet  liiea  to  ite 
Johiumine  aeiue,  haven  an  the  reige  of  it,  ■*  io  Heb.  ir.  IZ 

*  ■AmWbbw,  1  Pet.  a  L 

*  See  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  iL  129,  trq. 

*  ri  Aoruiiir  (Rom.  lii.  1),  iSoW  (1  Pot.  iL  2),  y.ii«  (2  Cor.  iv.  2). 

'  Pl  iniT.  8,  Sriatit,  ''  iweet ''  (Aog.  dvleii,  Yale,  niattt).  Cf.  Lake  t.  39,  vi.  33. 
Some  have  nippowd  ■  ple*«ant  pl&r  of  words,  founded  on  itaciiin,  between  ekreilot 
(iweet)  and  CAriMoi  (Chrirt).    See  Life  and  Wort  of  SI.  Paid,  L  301. 

*  Thera  ii  the  aame  •equenee  of  the  aune  metaphon  in  1  Uor.  iii.  1,  10. 

'  "Come  (iivsi^px»*u}ai  tnieprDael7tee(w(i«^vn>)."  Though  St.  Peter  ben  tun 
tithat,  "■tone,"not  Klra,  he  ii  perban  thinldiig  of  the  great  promiae  to  bimaelf  (Uatt. 
xrL  IB). 

><>  irrriyiau,  "to  oBeT onoe foT oBOB "  (sor.],  (Bom.  xil.  1. 

"  Heb.  ilii.  IBl 

"  la.  ixTiii.  16.  Thii  dtation,  dlveiveiit  from  the  LXX.  In  the  two  aune  partjonlan 
("I  lay  in  Sion"  and  "on  Him") a*  in  Bom.  ii.  33,  ia  aebrikinB  initaace  of  the  nae  of 
that  Epiitle  by  St.  Peter  ;  ■jvwfwn.w  (Eph  iL  SO). 

"  i  Ti^^,  1  Pet.  iL  7.  rendered  in  K  V.  "  ho  i»  predona."  "  The  honour  "  ia  that  in- 
ToWedinttte  imjuw,  "  honourable  "  (B.  V.,  "  premona  "),  of  the  preiioui  verte.  For  the 
O.  T.  reference  aee  P>.  cxiiii.  22 ;  la.  TiiL  14.     (Heb.  and  Bom.  u.  33.) 

"  Soe  Pa.  OHiii.  22  ;  Is.  riii.  14  ;  Lnke  ii.  17, 18  ;  Hom.  ii.  32.  33  ;  Matt  «vi.  23. 
The  allaiioD  ia  to  the  coune  of  Qod'a  earthly  dealiiigi,  e.g. ,  u  Boo*  aaya,  "  If  Caiaphai, 
Jndas,  etc.,  had  been  bom  in  a  different  oeutory,  they  oould  not  have  acted  aa  they 
did. "  There  ia  no  decree  of  reprobation,  nor  la  the  fntore  world  even  alluded  to,  in 
•:c  i  «il  M«>t<w.  See  Acta  L  18.  On  the  whole  aubjpct  mo  Life  and  Work  of  St.  pQtU, 
a.  342-244,  58a 

u  E*.  ill.  6.  LXZ. 
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q)ecisl  possession,'  in  order  that  je  m&j  proclaim  the  excellence '  of  TTim 
Who  called  you  from  darkness  into  His  mairelloua  light :  onco  not  a 
people^  but  now  a  people  of  God  ;  onco  uncompaasionated,  but  compas- 
sioaat«d  now,"  ' 

Having  thus  laid  the  sure  foundations  of  Hope  and  Comfort  in  the 
great  doctrinal  truths  of  Christianity,  he  devotes  the  rest  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  moral  duties  which  result  from -our  Christian 
profession. 

( 1 )  First  comes  the  appeal  to  live  purely  and  hlameleaghj. 
"Beloved  !  I  beseech  jou  oa  sojourners  and  pilgrims  to  abstain  from 

the  carnal  desires  which  make  war  against  the  soul,*  keeping  fair  your 
mode  of  life'  among  the  Gentiles,  that,  in  the  matter  in  which  they 
speak  stgainst  you  as  malefactors,*  they  may,  iu  consequence  of  your  fuir 
deeds,  as  they  witness  them,  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation."' 

(2)  A  second  special  duty  of  Christians  in  those  days  was  c/utf  raped, 
in  ail  things  lawful,  to  the  civil  government.  By  Messianic  exultation, 
by  eschatological  enthusiasms,  by  the  sense  of  the  glory  and  the  dignity 
of  redeemed  manhood,  by  the  revealed  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight 
of  Him  Who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  by  the  conviction  of  tlie  dwind- 
ling littleness  of  human  distinctions  in  the  light  of  eternal  life,  they 
might,  if  tfaej  were  not  warned,  be  naturally  tempted  to  a  demeanour 
vlucb  would  seem  contemptuous  towards  earthly  authority.  l^ay, 
more  ;  the  fearful  spectacle  of  the  power  of  the  world  wielded  by  those 
who  were  but  too  manifest  servants  of  the  power  of  darkness — the  sight 
of  Antichrist  seated  in  his  infamy  upon  the  world's  throne — the  daily 
proof  of  odious  wickedness  in  high  places — the  constant  expectation  of 
that  archongelic  trumpet  which  would  shatter  the  solid  globe,  and  of  that 
flaming  epiphany  which  should  destroy  die  enemies  of  Christ — might  lead 
them  into  defiant  words  and  contumacious  actiona  Occasions  there  are 
— and  none  knew  this  bett«r  than  an  Apostle  who  had  himself  set  an 

I  •<(»^»:im.(Bph.  i.  14;  IThenv.  B;  Bcrr.  LS;  Acta  n.  28) ;  n^ip  OT  (!■■  i>ui- 
•Sl  :  Et  XI.  6). 

>  ifrn%  (b  nia  wgid,  3  Pal  1.  3),  U.  iliU.  20,  LXX. ;  in  Hebr.,  '7^7V\  "  m;  prain  " 
(la  xWiiL  9). 

*  1  Pet  iL  1— la    Lo  Ammi  and  Lo  Ruliamali  (Hn  ii.  23;  Boio.  ii.  25). 

*  Ju.  iT.  1 ;  Rom.  Tii.  23. 

■  At  Snt  tha  Chriitiiuu  were  nutinl]'  chugisd  with  tortralence,  nDroacnsn, 
"  ianrintF,"  deCatsble  npentdtian  (Tacitiu  uid  Suctoniuil,  tnd  bard  OMtuDic;  (I'liaj 
maA  Hsiviu  Anreliiu).  The  eharget  of  mhnt  morder,  BUinlhdinn,  and  gnu  imniimUitf 
tTcrt.  Apal.  16,  ate.)  belong  to  ft  Imtsr  »ge,  when  the  Lnrd'i  Supper  and  the  AgnpBs 
-  '  --•  -'   md,  perhape,  when  Gnortic  Kcti  had  renlly  fallon  into  lile  Anti- 

mei  to  offer  inera<r  (Gen.  1.  24  ; 
lot  '*when  tho  heatheo  mada 
eb^.),  nor  "on  the  Judgment 
1  ipirit  of  rcvango.  He  only 
t.; — 1 ;.,^  [,Q,  oniel  their 
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example  of  splendid  disobedience  to  unwarranted  commands' — wlien 
"  we  must  obey  God  rather  tban  men."  But  those  occasions  are  excep- 
tional to  the  common  rule  of  life.  Normally,  and  as  a  vhole,  human  law 
is  on  the  aide  of  divine  order,  and,  by  whomsoever  administered,  has  a 
just  claim  to  obedience  and  respect.  It  was  a  lesson  so  deeply  needed  by 
the  Christians  of  the  day  that  it  is  taught  as  emphatically  by  St.  John.* 
and  by  St.  Peter  as  by  St  Paul  himself.*  It  was  more  than  ever  needed 
at  a  time  when  dnngcroua  revolts  were  gathering  to  a  head  in  Jadtea; 
when  the  hearts  of  Jews  throughout  the  world  were  burning  with  a  fierce 
flame  of  hatred  against  the  abominations  of  a  tyrannous  idolatry ;  when 
Christians  were  being  chained  with  "  turning  tiie  world  upside-down ;  "* 
when  some  poor  Christian  slave  led  to  martyrdom  or  ]tut  to  the  torture 
might  easily  relieve  the  tension  of  his  soul  by  bursting  into  Apocalyptic 
denunciations  of  sudden  doom  against  the  crimes  of  the  mystic  Babylon  ; 
when  the  heathen,  in  their  impatient  contempt,  might  wiUully  interpret 
a  prophecy  of  the  Final  Conflagration  as  though  it  were  a  revolutionary 
and  incendiary  threat ;  and  when  Christians  at  Rome  were,  on  this  very 
account,  alreaidy  suffering  the  agonies  of  the  Neronian  persecution.' 

Submission,  therefore,  was  at  this  time  a  primary  duty  of  all  who 
wished  to  win  over  the  Heathen,  and  to  save  the  Church  &om  being 
overwhelmed  in  some  outburst  of  indignation  which  would  be  justified 
even  to  reasonable  and  tolerant  Pagans  as  a  political  necessity.  Nor 
does  St.  Peter  tliink  it  needful  to  lay  down  exceptions  to  bis  general  rule. 
In  bis  days  the  letter  of  Scripture  had  not  yet  been  turned  into  a  weapon 
wherewith  on  every  possible  occasion  to  murder  its  spirit.  He  could  not 
have  anticipated  in  even  the  humblest  Christian  convert  that  dull 
literalism  which  in  later  ages  was  to  derive  from  sach  passages  the 
slavish  doctrine  of  "  passive  obedience."  He  felt  no  apprehension  that  an 
unreasoning  fetish- worship  would  tail  to  see  that  "  texts"  of  Scripture 
are  to  be  interpreted,  not  as  rigid  and  exclusive  legal  documents,  but  in 
accordance  wiUi  the  general  tenor  of  revelation.  He  was  writing  to 
Christians  who  had  not  yet  invented  a  dogma  about  "  verbal  dictation," 
which  necessitated  ingenious  casuistry  on  the  one  hand,  or  unreasonable 
folly  on  the  other,  and  which  turned  both  into  a  deadly  engine  of  irre- 
sponsible tyranny. 

"  Submit  therefore,"  the  Apostle  says,  "to  every  human  ordinance,* 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  to  the  Emperor  as  supreme,*  or  to 
governors,*  as  missioned  by  lum  for  punishment  of    uialefiu:tora  and 

1  AcU  iii.  19,  91,  t.  28—32, 40—12.  *  John  xix.  II. 

*  And  jet  Volknifii  see*  in  St  Paid  tha  FbIh  Prophet  of  tha  Apootljpae,  tnainljr 
b«CMue  hs  taught  that  "thepowen  that  be  >re  ordiinail  of  Qod"l 

'  '  -ta  jTJL  6. 
-tullun  UK 
clemmioj  b;  refening  tc  ,       „ 

*  Kiinr,    lit.    "oretttuTB."    rii  **«■«  **r"'  Tii  x"*o™'r'« 
[(EoamuL). 
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praise  to  well-doers ;  for  this  is  the  will  of  God,  that  by  your  well-doing 
ye  abould  gag'  the  stolid  ignorance  of  foolish  persons ;  as  free,  yet  not 
using  yonr  freedom  for  a  cloak  of  basenesa,*  but  as  slaves  of  God. 
Honour  all  men,"  as  a  principle ;  and  as  your  habitual  practice,*  "  love 
the  brotherhood.      Fear  God,      Honour  the  king,"* 

(3)  These  being  the  general  rules,  he  apphes  them  first  to  domestic«,' 
whether  slaves  or  freemen,  bidding  them  with  all  fear  to  be  submissive, 
not  only  to  kindly  but  even  to  perverse  masters,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
coDScieace'  even  in  cases  of  unjust  suffering.  "  For  what  kind  of  glory 
is  it  if  doing  wrong  and  being  buffeted  ye  shall  bear  it  t  but  if  doing 
well  and  snfiering  ye  shall  bear  it,  this  is  tliankworthy  with  God/  For 
to  this  ye  were  called,  because  Christ  too" — Who  was  also  "a servant "' 
— "  Buffered  on  your  behalf  leaving  you  a  copy,*  that  ye  may  follow  in 
His  tiack  ;  Who  did  no  sin,  nor  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth  ;  Who 
being  reviled  reviled  not  again,  suffering  threatened  not,  but  gave  up'^  to 
Him  Whojudgeth  righteously;"  Who  Himaelf  carried  up  our  sins  in 
Hia  own  body  on  to  the  tree,"  that  becoming  separated  from  our  sins  "  we 
should  live  to  righteousness ;  by  Whose  bruise  we  were  healed."  For 
ye  were  aa  wandering  sheep,  but  ye  are  now  returned  to  the  shepherd 
and  guardian  of  your  souls."" 

I  tinM'.  Daot  zxr.  4,  snd  in  the  Ooipeli. 

'  "liociua  thtij  mtta  wlisn  thOT  er;  liberty"  (IJilbin).  Calnn  tpeaki  of  10108 
wbo    "  rackoned  it  •  grett  part  ol  ChiiBtuii  libeit]'  that  thej  might  eat  fleah  oa 

*  ne  &nl  vert)  ii  an  tar.,  ivufiran.  The  nthen  are  pieeenfai,  to  imply  eantinQuice. 
"  AD  men,"  eea  Acta  i.  28. 

*  1  Prt.  ii.  13— ir. 

*  siiAu.  Ihe  jmnninenoe  given  te  thia  clan  ihowi  how  numerani  th«T  were  In  the 
oiirtT  Church,  tud  u  an  additioital  proof  that  Bt.  Peter  mmt  be  adilnuiiia  Oaatilea  >■ 
wdf  u  Jem.  The  Jon  wers  nrel;  ilaTei,  bocatin  their  religion  rendered  thein  alm«t 
luelHa  to  heathen  maitfln. 

*  Some  would  here  render  inmilfinM,  eoatciotititea,  or  ooeninnoe  of  Ood  {nittBiaen, 
not  erwiMn).    Ct.  Col.  iiL  23. 

7  gt^K,  aa  in  Luke  vi  32.     Of.'p  ttfif.  Cha.  vL  8.  ■  la  liiL  9 ;  Acta  iiL  la 

*  '  «tc— the  letten  over  whioh  children  inite.    (Clem.  Alez.  ^^roin.  v.  8—50) 
■>  U.    The  inbject  is    not  eipreated,  bat  probably  the  verb  hai  a  qiiatl- 

J — "entruated  Hiinaolf  and  Hi»  <»nae." 

Lake  niii  4&  The  Volg.  rsada  "  injntte,"  ao  that  there  aeema  to  hare  been  a 
ii»iiiiig  aluM — refening  to  Chriat'a  rabmlaaion  to  mate. 

n  Ido not  think  tliat  "Sebon"{i'iirtitn,  fuJi't  e( oMtiJit) ean here  have ita aaciilioial 
aenae  (lAkfa  it  ha*  in  Jamet  u.  21,  Heb.  ix.  28,  and  in  the  LX5. ).  Chriat  ia,  indeed, 
the  Hirii  Prieat,  and  the  Croaa  may  be  metaphoricaUy  deacribed  aa  the  Altar  (Heb. 
itii  10^  Bat  in  what  poaaible  aenae  can  "rina^' be  called  a  aurifce?  The  only  way  to 
nra  tjiii  nnae  of  irirrr*"  it  to  connect  iut'rC't  very  cloeely  with  >r  i*  nV"  aimi, 
making  tb*  laeriftx  ^a  own  body,  in  which  He  bars  oar  aioa  (laa.  liiL  12];  *'Ita 
tnlana  peeoata  noitia  nt  ea  aecum  obtolerit  in  altari  "  (Vitringa).  But  imi^iifm  often 
hM  it*  ordinal^  una*  in  the  New  Teatament  (Muk  ix.  2  ;  Lnke  xiiv.  Bl,  etc),  and 
tbare  a  no  aacnHcial  aenae  in  the  verba  aoioJ  and  niua  of  laa.  liiL  11,  12.  Thenasof  the 
weed  "tim''(t>A»)  for  "  croaa  "  is  Hebraic  (Dent  zil.  23;  OaL  IiL  13). 

^  iamyniiitv*!'  Thia  la,  however,  aometimea  an  enpheroiam  for  "being  dead," 
Hdt.  ii.  85 (cf.  Bom.  n.  2).      " Righteonanen ia  one;  ain  ia  manifold." 

"laliLS.,-*— .,  "weal" 

■•  1  Prt.  ii.  18-25,  JnioMf.  Cf.  Ki.  xxut.  11.  Hitherto  they  had  been  the  Max 
■haep,  not  of  thli  fold  (John  x.  16). 


^;ooqIc 
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(4)  But  a  word  iras  also  neceaaaiy  on  the  atibject  of  Bocial  m  veil  aa 
political  Bubmisaion.  C&rislian  toivei  married  to  heathen  husbanda 
might  be  led  to  treat  them  aa  inferior  to  themselves.  The  elevation  of 
their  whole  sex  hy  Uie  printnples  of  the  new  revelation  might  tempt 
them  to  extravagances  of  ornament  or  demeanour.  To  them  therefore 
St.  Peter  extends  his  exhortations,  that,  even  if  (to  suppose  the  worst) 
liny  of  them  be  married  to  hcAthens  who  obey  not  the  Word  (i,e.,  the 
Gospel),  thej  may  without  word'  (i^.,  bjr  the  eloquent  silence  of  deeds) 
he  won  by  tlie  chaste  humility,  the  "  delicate,  timorous  gr&ce,"  of  wives 
whose  adornment  should  not  consist  in  elaborately  braided  hair,'  golden 
jewels,  or  splendid  robee,  but  in  the  inner  soul,*  in  "  the  incorruptible' 
nees  of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  God's  sight  very  precious." 
It  was  thus  that  the  holy  women  of  old,  hoping  Godwards,  adorned 
themselves,  submissive  to  ijieir  husbands  as  Sarah  was,'  whose  spiritual 
children  they  would  prove  themselves  to  be  by  calm  and  equable  well- 
doing, and  by  not  living  in  a  stat«  of  nervous  scare.'  Christian  hua- 
bmiris  too  are  to  be  gentle  and  considerate  to  their  fellow-heirs  of 
Hiilvution,  that  no  jarring  discords  might  out  short  their  prayers.*  What 
we  have  s^d  in  the  first  chapter  will  throw  into  relief  the  beauty  and 
wisdom  of  tlieae  exhortations.  By  the  flagrancy  of  immorality,  the 
frequency  of  divorce,  and  the  disgust  for  marriage  which  prevailed  ia 
Bome,  we  may  measure  the  blessedness  of  Christian  matrimony.  The 
meanest  Christian  slave  who  was  imprisoned  in  an  eryeuttdum,  and 
would  be  buried  in  a  catacomb,  had  no  need  to  envy  the  splendid  miseiy 
of  a  Nero  or  the  pathetio  tragedy  of  an  Octavia's  life.  The  life  of 
many  a  Christian  couple  in  the  squalor  of  a  humble  slave-cell  was 
unspeakably  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  Roman  profligates  in  titeir 
terror-haunted  palaces. 


(5)  Finely,  it  was  the  duty  of  oU  to  be  united,  sympathiung,  &■&- 
temal,   compassionate,    humble-minded,'  requiting  good   for  evil   and 


1  i  'nm.  iL  9.  Coini  uid  illiuioiu  iliow  how  eUborate  in  thii  period  vu  tha  kdom- 
ment  of  the  hklr  unong  womsn  of  Iha  world  ;  how  uunj  ware  tbair  jewel),  md  how 
extnTUBat  their  robe*.    8m  tupm,  p.  t. 

■  '"ihe  hidden  nun  of  th«  hevt  — •  ftriUiis  aipnidon  Independently  borrawad  In 
%  different  hum  (for  St  Poter  iwTer  aUudei  to  "the  Chrirt  within  wt,"  OaL  iv.  19} 
from  Bom-  ii-  29,  vii.  22 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16  ;  Eph.  ili  16.  For  oludotl  aoali^ei  hc  Pint. 
Conivg.  Fnurept.  26 ;  »ud  ue  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  iiL  4. 

*  Qen.  iTiiL  12. 

>  On  Sarah'i  ■plritaal  raoa  mm  Rom.  It.  11;  OaL  iiL  T.  Ulieword  ni1«^  "vcan,"  {■ 
pnd«bl7  borrowed  from  PioT.  iii  2S(LXX.).   St.  Peter  wm  aridantl;  fuidliar  with  the 

•  1  Pet  Hi  1—7.  For  fcurfmrtB  (Rom.  jti.  22,  ete.),  A,  P,  toA  ir-i'nvUt,  "bo 
hindarod."    Cf.  1  Cor.  viL  6.  ",,,«.«  -, 

1  Lc~.  «ir.,iitt(««t.  H.  A,  B,  0 
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bleaaiiig  for  abase,  as  being  heirs  of  blesung.  This  lesson  ia  enforced 
bj  &  free  citation  of  David's  euli^y  of  government  of  the  tongue,  and 
of  ft  peaceful  disposition  as  the  secret  of  a  blessed  life,  as  well  as  by 
the  tmth  that,  whether  jnst  or  evildoers,  y/e  live'  under  the  eye  of  God.' 
Who  then  oonld  harm  them  if  they  proved  themselves  zealots  of  the 
goodl*  Let  them  fear  nothing,  for  there  is  a  beatitude  in  perBecution 
fur  the  sake  of  righteousness  if  the  mil  of  God  should  so  decree. 
Innzd  holiness,'  outward  readiness  to  vindii^te  to  every  one  their 
groands  of  hope  with  meekness  and  fear,'  together  with  a  good  con- 
adence,  would  in  the  long  mn  make  the  heathen  blush  at  their  insulting 
and  threatening  calumnies  against  the  holiness  which  they  accused  of 
criminality.  For,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion  of  men,  it  is  better 
to  suffer  (if  such  be  God's  will]  unjustly  than  to  suffer  when  we  deserve 
to  do  bol  If  we  suffer  for  sins  which  we  have  not  committed,  so  did  our 
great  Ehcample.'  "Because  Christ  also,  oace  for  all,  suffered  for  sin, 
just  for  unjust,  that  He  may  lead  you  to  God  ;  slain  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  to  life  in  the  spirit,  wherein  also  He  went  and  preached*  to 
the  ^urita  in  prison'  who  once  were  disobedient  when  the  long-suffering 
of  Qod  awaited'  in  the  days  of  Noah  while  the  Ark  was  a-preparing ; 
by  entering  wherein,  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,'  were  saved  through 
water:"  which  (water,  le^.  I)  also  as  an  antitype  now  saveth  yon — 
namely,  baptism — (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  Be^  but 
the  entreaty  for  a  good  conscience  towards  God)" — by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesna  Christ,  who  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  having  gone  into 
Meaven,"  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto 

The  general  meaning  of  this  passage — Christ's  descent  into  Hades  to 

I  Pi.  mm.  13-16,  LSX. 

*  1  PeL  lii.  13,  leg.  fifiw.!,  ^  A,  B,  Q  Od  the  thought,  we  >  mmgmfioent  pauiise 
in  ChryCTtom  (^  ad  Ciiriaaim] :  "  Shimld  the  Empnu  determins  to  baniih  me,  let 
bcrbw^ae.  The  akrUi  U  the  Lord'i.  U  the  ilunild  oait  me  into  tbs  lea,  let  hsr  out 
B*  lata  tba  Ma.    I  will  nmambai  JcoiKh,"  et«. 

■  1  Pet.  iiL  IS,  leg.  Tir  Jfunir,  ^  A,  B,  C.  "Bat  uncti^  the  Ohiiit  in  jour  heaiU 
mLbH." 

*  1  Fat.  iiL  !&  The  oolicni  tlut  lenl  tnali  ue  intended  hj  inXeyU,  uid  with  it  the 
lufu^we  that  the  d»ji  of  ^mjui  we  kUnded  to,  kie  eidodad  b^  the  word*  "  to  eray- 
«M  tint  •ebfth,"  ete. 

*  1  PM.  iii. »— 17. 

*  I'fft"  -  i»in«*M™,  "preashed  the  OoepeL" 
'  it,  in  Ibdte.    Jade  6;  2  Pet.  ti.  4. 

■IPetiiLao.  i-^Wm.  1^  A,  B,  0,  K,  Jm.  The  rending  imf  "  onoe  for  aU  "  of 
ITieaiiiM  and  the  &  V.  ii  quite  nateiuUe. 

*  lUe  indieatee  the  motive  of  Cbriit'i  Dewsent  into  Hadee.  It  vu  betauM  few  onl; 
had  beoi  uved  from  peililiiiig.  And  thii  ii  the  view  of  nch  Fathen  u  Clem.  Alex. 
ISbvm.  Ti.  6),  Oricen,  Athanaau,  Jerome,  and  even,  in  hit  milder  moodi,  AngmtlnD 
"fiarfJWLeUiT.). 

"  ■*"    ■         -• '    -  "by  water  ai  an  inrtrranent,"  it,  beoaiue  the  watet  floated 

— _    Feih^*,  ai  Dr.  Plomptre  layi,  the  predoni  fragment  of  an 

*»  llKt  fitX^T^  CdL  &.  10— Wf. 
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proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  once  diBobedient  dead — is  to  everf  imobscnrea 
and  imsophiBticated  mind  as  clear  bb  words  cna  make  it.  Theologians 
have  att«npted  to  get  rid  of  this  obvious  reference  by  esploinisg  it  of 
Christ  preaching  in  the  person  of  14'oah  ;  or  hj  making  "  He  preached  " 
mean  "  He  announced  cotid«mnalion ;  "  or  \>y  limiting  "  the  spirits  in 
prison "  to  Adam  and  the  Old  Testament  saints ;  or  by  rendering 
ir  ^uXmJ  "  on  the  vjatchlower  of  expectation  '  (!) ;  or  by  supposing  that 
Christ  only  preached  to  those  spirits  who  repenteid  while  they  were  being 
drowned  !  These  attempts  arise  from  that  spirit  of  system  which  would 
fain  be  more  orthodox  than  Scripture  itself,  and  would  exclude  every 
ground  of  future  hope  from  the  revelation  of  a  love  too  loving  for  hearts 
trained  in  bitter  theologies.  What  was  the  effect  of  Christ's  preaching 
we  are  not  told.  Some,  perhaps,  may  like  to  assume  that  the  preaching 
of  Christ  in  the  Unseen  World  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  onco 
disobedient  dead,  though  the  mention  of  their  former  disobedience  seems 
to  imply  the  inference  that  they  did  hearken  now.  Others  can,  if  tliey 
choose,  assert  that  this  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  disembodied 
spirits  was  confined  to  anUdilavian  sinners.  With  such  inferences  we  are 
uncoDcomed.  "  It  is  ours,"  says  Alford,  "  to  deal  with  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  and  to  accept  its  revelations  as  far  as  vouchsafed  to  ua. 
Aud  they  are  vouchsafed  to  us  to  the  utmost  limit  of  legitimate  inference 
from  revealed  facts.  The  inference  every  intelligent  reader  will  dr&w 
from  the  fact  here  announced  :  tf  ia  not  purgatory  ;  it  U  not  univertal 
regliCtUion  ;  but  it  it  one  vikieh  ihrovx  blttged  light  on  one  of  the  darkat 
enigTnae  of  divine  jualioe  :  the  cases  where  the  final  doom  seems  iofimtely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  lapse  which  has  incurred  it."  On  the  other  band, 
we  do  not  press  the  inference  of  Hermas  and  St,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
by  teaching  that  this  passage  implies  also  oth^  missions  of  Apogtles  and 
Saints  to  the  world  of  spirits.  We  accept  the  words  of  Scripture,  and 
leave  the  matter  there  in  thankful  hope. 

Thus — continues  the  Apostle — as  a  preliminaiy  to  His  exaltation,  did 
Christ  suffer  for  us,  and  we  should  therefore  gird  on  the  armour  of  the 
same  resolve.  Suffering  (of  course  Ohri»tian  suffering  is  implied)  is  & 
deathblow  to  concupiscence.  In  past  times  they  had  perpetrated  the 
will  of  the  Gentiles  in  "  wine-swillings  and  royateringa," '  in  lives  of 
wanton  excess,  and  idolatries  that  violated  the  eternal  law  of  heaven  ; 
and  now  the  Gentiles  reviled  them  in  astonishment  that  they  would  no 
longer  run  with  them  into  "the  same  slough  of  dissoluteness."'  But 
these  Qentile  opponents  "  shall  give  an  account  to  Him  that  is  ready  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  For  to  this  end,  even  to  tfie  deadwia  the 
Gospel  preached,  that,  as  regards  men,  they  may  be  judged  in  the 
flesh,  but  may  live  as  regards  Ood  in  the  spirit." 

In  the  1e^  verse  we  again  enconnter  the  ruthleesness  of  commen- 
tators.    "  The  dead  "  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached  are  taken  to 
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mean  sometliiDg  quite  different  from  "  tlie  dead  "  vbo  are  to  give  an 
ucoonL  The  dead  to  whom  the  Gospel  la  preached  are  expLuned  awa^ 
into  "sinners"  or  "the  Gentiles,"  or  "some  who  are  noio  dead." 
Augustine,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  leads  the  way  in  one  wrong 
direction,  and  Calvin  in  another.  Another  view—which  makes  this 
verse  mean  that  "Christ  wilt  judge  even  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living, 
because  the  dead  too  will  not  have  been  without  on  opportunity  to 
receive  His  Gospel " — is  indeed  tenable.  To  me,  however,  judging  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Apostle,  from  his  boundless  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  forgiveness,  and  from  the  love  which  he  inculcates 
towards  all  mankind,  the  connexion  seems  to  be,  "The  heathen,  in  all 
their  countless  myriads,  who  seem  to  be  hopelessly  perishing  around  you, 
will  be  judged ; — but  the  very  reason  why  the  Gospel  was  preached  by 
Christ  to  the  dead  was  in  order  that  this  judgment  may  be  founded  on 
principles  of  justice,  that  they  may  be  judged  (KpiB&iri)  in  their  human 
capacity  as  siimerG,  and  yet  may  live  (iiai)  to  God  as  regards  the 
diviner  part  of  their  natures  ; " — if,  that  is,  they  accept  this  offer  of  the 
Goepel  to  them  even  beyond  the  grave,' 

(6)  "  But  the  end  of  all  things " — and  therefore  of  calumny  and 
■offering  and  heathen  persecution  in  thia  transitory  life — "  is  at  hand. 
Be  sound-minded,  therefore,  and  be  sober  unto  prayers,  before  all  things 
having  inteuae  love  towards  one  another,  because  love  covereth  a  multi- 
tude of  ainB."'  Then  come  fresh  exhortations  to  unmurmui-ing  hospi- 
tality (so  necessary  for  poor  and  wandering  Christian  teachers),  and  to  a 
right  stewardship  of  God's  various  gilts  for  the  common  benefit  to  the 
glory  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  not  to  regard  the  cou&a- 
gTBtioD  *  which  was  burning  among  them  to  serve  as  their  test,  as  though 
it  were  something  Btrang&  They  ought  rather  to  rejoice  because  a 
fellowship  in  Christ's  sufferings  would  in  the  same  proportion  involve  a 
fellowship  in  His  glory.  Beproach  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  a  beatitude. 
Let  none  of  them  suffer  as  a  murderer,  thief,  malefactor,  or  intrusivn 
meddler ;  but  punishment  for  refuging  to  disown  the  name  of  Christian ' 
is  not  a  thing  for  which  to  blush,  hut  rather  to  glorify  God.  It  showed 
them  to  be,  as  it  were,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the 
Shecbinah.  The  time  for  judgment  hod  come.  If  it  began  from  the 
honae  of  God,  what  would  bo  the  end  of  those  who  disobeyed  the  Gospel 
of  Godl     And  if  the  righteous  be  saved  with  difficulty,  the  impious  and 

Aaalwtrai  Blemenla  of  tlionght  ai  to  tha  difoiplinaiv  intent  o[  even .  tho  Kverett 
-     UT  be  Ken  in  1  Cor.  V.  5;  XL  31.  32. 

13  (of.  iviL  9),  whera  it  i>  "kll  riiu."  Jamea  v.  SO  qnote*  the  wme 
wioili,  but  perhus  in  a  different  Hnie  ;  not,  u  here,  of  lore  throwing  a  Mvering  over 
the  *iii>  q/'  UAert  by  fotbeuuiea  (ct.  I  Cor.  oiL  5,  6},  bat  of  lavs  hiding  oui  own  nni 

>  i.*.^.  Vore  it  not  that  thii  wonl  occun  in  the  LXX.  of  Froverbs  [xiviL  21 ),  a 
look  vHb  which  St.  Peter  ihom  himwlf  w  funiliar,  we  might  guppoae  that  be  and  St. 
Join  (Rev.  xviii  9,  18)  were  reminded  of  it  bj  the  bnrning  of  Borne. 

*  Peritapa  we  ahonld  read  the  ignorant  heathen  dirtortion,  Chreitian  ((M  £^<  and 
V^-rkvJ  3t.  Paul,  I  301]  with  n. 
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sinner — where  shall  be  appear  I'  So  then  let  even  those  that  saSer 
commit  their  lives  unto  God,  as  to  a  faithful  Creator,  in  well-doing.' 

The  reminder  of  the  Epistle  is  more  specific.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
elders  by  St.  Peter — as  a  fellow-elder  and  witness  of  the  Bufleiings  of  the 
Christ,  and  therefore  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  about  to  be  revealed. 
Re  exhorts  them  to  tend  the  flock  of  God '  among  them  with  willing  and 
selfKienying  oversight,  "  not  as  lording  it  over  their  allotted  charge,'  but 
proving  themselves  examples  of  the  flock  ;  then,  at  the  manifestation  of 
the  chief  Shephei'd,  they  should  carry  off  as  their  prize  "  the  amaranthine 
chaplet "  of  the  conqueror's  glory.'  The  younger,  too,  were  to  be  sub- 
missive to  the  elders,  "  yea,  all  of  you,  being  submissive  to  one  another, 
tie  on  humility  like  a  knotted  di'ess,'  because  God  arrays  Himself  against 
the  overweening,  but  to  the  humble  He  giveth  grace.'  Bo  humbled, 
then,  under  the  strong  hand  of  God,  that  He  may  exalt  you  in  season, 
casting,  once  for  all,  all  your  anxiety  upon  Him,  because  he  careth  for 
you.  Bo  sober  !  watch  !  becauHo  your  adversary,'  the  DcitI,  like  a 
roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  swallow  iip.  Against 
whom  take  your  stand,  firm  in  the  faith,  knowing  that  the  very  same 
sufferings  are  lunning  their  full  course  for  your  band  of  brethren  in  the 
world.  But  the  God  of  all  grace.  Who  called  you  unto  His  eternal 
glory  in  Christ  Jesus,  after  you  have  suffered  a  little,  Himself  shall 
|K^rfect,  establish,  strengthen,  place  you  on  a  sure  foundation.  To  Him 
be  dominion  for  the  ages  of  ages.     Amen.' 

"  By  Silvauus,  your  faithful  bi-other,  as  I  esteem  him,"  I  write  to  you 

I  Fior,  ii.  31.  The  vordi  "apon  earth"  of  the  origiiul  Hebnir,  *binr  tLat  tempenl 
]ndpnent«  (m  in  Matt.  miv.  23|  were  prominent  in  the  writer's  mind  (of.  Jer.  ut.  211). 
Clinitiam  were  suffering  under  the  Neronianpeneoution,  bat  the  de«trurtion  of  Jemialem 
and  the  diiinteEnttion  of  the  Romui  Empira  were  not  far  off. 

'  1  Pet.  iv.  7-19.  Tiie  Utter  verses  (12-17)  are  not  a  repetition  of  iii.  13.  1y.  6, 
because  there  the  afflictions  were  spoken  of  in  relation  to  their  pcrsecutDra,  and  hete  in 
relation  to  their  own  feelings  (ef.  Matt.  v.  11).  The  i>ii  {(ri^iirfi  !■  equivalent  to  "  make 
Tounclf  at  Lome  in,"  "regard  u  perfectly  natural."  In  Ter.  15,  St.  Peter  seems  to  have 
coined  the  picture>que  word  iUorixiHi'itncDra.  "other  peoiile's  bishops."  (The  neamt 
approach  to  the  word  is  Plato's  iMtOTfLowpayi^mnln,,  " '  meddlesomeneii. ")  The  attoniiit 
(Hirgeufcld,  EinlHl.  G30)  to  render  this  "  informers  "  {delalor],  because  intonnen  were 
leeaJl;  punishable  in  the  days  of  Tiajan  (Plin.  Paiieii,  34,  So),  hot  nothing  in  ib  favour. 
The  word  is  a  needful  warning  ngninst  the  temiitat-on  to  a  prying  rDligiosit;.  Tlie 
tftiuitat  of  ler.  17,  proving  as  it  does  that  Jemiolem  was  not  yet  destroVHl,  is  another 
Jeath-blow  to  oU  hyi>otheaea  ss  to  the  late  date  of  the  Kpistle. 
I  •  ■oifiwpi  ri  "piifti™  MOV.  John  ui.  16. 

ir  "parishes,"  not  "the  clergy." 


not  like  fading  Nemean  jianlcy,  or  Isthmian  pine. 

>  'EYiDpi^vnrfi.  Col.  liL  12,  'EilOaos^.    lUfiAafu—"  on  apron  "  wen  bj  okvAi. 
'  "  Humility  is  a  vessel  of  graces,"  Aug.  Prov.  m.  St 
■  Hatt.  T.  25,  iyriiuiot  yfjf>. 


Comvuntar!/)  strangely  aupposa*  that  thl 
•c  this  Epistle  by  the  houdj  of  Silvanoi  I ' 
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in  few  vonls,  exhorting,  and  confirming  by  my  teeUmony,  that  tliu  is 
the  true  grace  of  God.'     In  this  take  your  stand  !  * 

"  Shc^  who  is  co-elect  in  Babylon,  aalnteth  yon,'  and  Marcus,  my 
tcai.  Solnte  one  another  with  a  1^  of  love.  Peace  to  you  all  in  Christ 
Jesoa.     Amen." 


CSAITER  IX. 
raciTLUarnis  oi  thx  skcond  epistle  or  sv.  petsb. 


Ik  reading  the  First  EpisUe  of  St.  Feter,  we  are  reading  a  book  which 
eren  a  critic  so  advanced  as  M.  Benan  admits  to  be  "one  of  the 
vritanga  of  the  Kew  Testament  which  is  the  most  anciently  and  the 
most  Bnatiimoasly  cited  as  authentic."*  In  turning  to  the  Second 
Epistle  we  are  met  by  probloiiB  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  and  have 
to  coiuider  the  claims  of  a  document  whidi  the  same  writer  pronounces 
to  be  "  oerUuniy  apocryphal,"  and  of  which  he  Bays  that  "  among  true 
criticB  he  does  not  thmk  it  has  a  single  defender,"  Such  a  remark 
is  easy  to  make ;  but  critics  like  Schmid,  Onericke,  Windischmann, 
Thiersch,  Alford,  and  Bruckner,  are  in  learning,  if  not  in  genius, 
as  much  entitled  to  decide  such  a  point  ex  cathedrA  as  M.  Ren&n,  and 
they,  after  deliberate  examination,  do  accept  the  Epistle  as  genuine,  and 
offer  in  its  d^noe  not  a  contemptuous  dictum,  but  a  serious  argument 
On  Uie  other  hand,  although  it  is  discourteous  and  unwarrantable  to 
pnfooanoe  the  f^nstle  to  be  so  certainly  spurious  that  nothing  but 
prcgndice  or  ignorance  could  TuainfMn  its  genuineness,  neither  ought  its 
defenders  to  argue  as  though  any  hesitation  as  t»  its  genuineness 
was  an  impious  arrangement  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  To  gay  that  "  there 
is  acarcdy  a  single  writing  <^  all  antiqui^,  sacred  or  profane^  which 
mnat  not  be  given  up  as  spurious  if  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter 
he  not  received  as  a  genuine  writing  of  the  Apostle,  and  as  a  part 

>  nil  which  I  hmTs  writtvn  to  too.  It  ii  rtrj  donbtfol  whathei  there  U  mj  intea- 
tioB  here  to  ntifj  tha  orthodoxy  en  Bt.  Paul'i  towhingi,  though  all  the  Epiitle  ■how* 
ho«  dceplj  the  trae  Bt.  Peter  (ao  unlike  the  fldatloui  Feter  of  the  Clementina) 

aA,B. 

la take  thii  to meu  "the  co-slect  Udy" — it.,  Peter'a  wife  (et. 


1  Cor.  zir.  8).    Bat  mrel;  a  Jew  wenld  hardl;  have  leut  a  ereeting  from  hie  wife- 

rK  OaUban  womut—to  all  thMaCbnrshaa,  at  have  deeoribedher  H  dmplj  1  If  BsIIkUi 
ie  auuh  mate  natnral  to  nsdantaad  Jutx^ric,  meaning  the  CkvrA  of  Kome.     It  ia 


_  J*  that  St.  F«te>  hM  net  oaad  that  word,  aren  in  hlnblntatioii,  but  it  ml^t  Di 

tea  b*  in  hia  thon^ta,  Jnat  aa  St.  Lake  (in  Acta  ziriL  141  nj»  avi^  ot  the  ahip,  though 
he  faaa  hceo  aaing  the  nml  wimar.    On  Harooa  and  Babjlmi,  ice  ante,  p.  62. 
'  L-Amltektvt,  p  —^ 
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of  Holy  Writ ; " — to  assert  that  we  receive  it  on  "  the  testimony  of 
the  TTniversal  Church,"  which  is  "the  Spouse  and  Body  of  Christ 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost;" — and  that  if  it  be  "not  the  "Word  of 
God,  but  the  work  of  an  impostor,  then,  with  reverence  be  it  said, 
Christ's  promise  to  His  Church  has  failed,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
been  given  to  f^ide  her  into  all  truth," — is  to  use  a  style,  I  cannot  say 
of  "argumenl^"  but  of  dogniatising  traditionalism,  which  perilously 
confuses  a  thousand  separate  issues.  Such  assertions,  if  listened  to, 
would  end  in  making  all  criticism  impossible,  and  in  reducing  all 
inquiry  to  medieval  torpor.  They  can  serve  no  purpose  but  to  damage 
in  many  minds  the  cause  of  religion.  They  confound  the  eternal 
truths  of  Christianity  with  uncertain  detculs.  They  imperil  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Revelation  by  identifying  its  def^ice  with 
that  of  its  weakest  and  most  uncertain  outposts.  To  talk  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter — if,  indeed,  it  was  not  the  work  of  that 
Apostle — as."  a  shameless  fcogery,"  and  of  its  writer  as  "an  impostor," 
and  of  his  motives  as  showing  "intentional  fraud"  and  "cunning 
fabrication,"'  is  to  use  language  which  only  tends  to  obscure  the  critical 
faculty.  Such  a  style  of  statement  is  an  anachronism.  It  cannot 
be  said  too  strongly  that  it  is  "  inexpedient  to  encumber  the  discussion 
by  an  attempted  redtutio  ad  korrilnle  of  one  of  the  alternatives."* 

The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  dus  Epistle  must  be  r^arded  as 
unsettled  until  the  arguments  adduced  against  it  by  a  serious  criticism 
can  be  met  by  counter-argumenta  of  a  criticism  equally  serious.  Its 
acceptance  cannot  be  founded  upon  assertions  to  which  criticism,  as 
such,  can  pay  no  heed.  That  the  writing  known  as  the  Second  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter  is  cammieal — that  for  fourteen  centuriee  it  has  been 
accepted,  and  rightly  accepted,  hj  the  Church  as  a  part  of  the  Cknon  of 
Holy  Scripture—is  not  denied.  I  say  righily  accepted,  becauM  the 
Church  would  not  have  so  received  it  if  she  had  not  felt  that  it  was 
"profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for  correction,  for  instnutiMi 
in  righteousness."  But  to  say  that  in  its  present  form  it  is  absolutely 
the  work  of  St.  Peter — and  tiiat,  if  not  genuine,  the  Church  has  "been 
imposed  upon  by  what  must,  in  that  case,  be  regarded  as  a  Satanic 
device"  (!),  is  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  critical  faculty  which  is 
refnted  by  every  page  of  the  history  of  exegesis.  On  all  bu<^  questions 
Churches  have  erred,  and  may  err.  The  Second  Epistle  is  accepted 
OS  St.  Peter's  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  Chnivh  of  the  fourth 
century  ;*  but  the  Church  of  the  fourth  centuiy  had  not  the  least 
pretence  to  greater  authority,  and  had  a  far  smaller  amount  of  critical 
knowledge,  than  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth.  The  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  was  promised  not  to  one  age  only,  but  to  the 
Church  of  all  ages,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  tJie  leeaons  of 

>  Vardnroith,  Intrad. ;  FicnmUllor,  f  3. 

■  Tht  ScK  Tfftament  COmmmtarT/  (Ellicott),  HL  437. 

*  tt  wu  kdmittod  into  tbo  Ckdod  by  tha  CoanoU  ot  Ltkodieea  A.D.  SOI.  , 
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oeatarf  after  centuty  ought  to  have  taught  ns  that  guidance  into 
all  neetaary  tpintual  truth  ia  a  very  different  thing  from  critical 
in&Uibility.  llieologiana  who  usurp  the  right  to  S])eak  with  inspired 
paeitiveness  on  qaestious  which  are  still  unsettled,  not  only  reader 
their  own  pretensions  liable  to  defeat,  but  aerionsly  endamage  a  lacred 
caoBe.  Nothing  has  gone  farther  to  shake  mj  conviction  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  than  the  dangerous  plausibility  of  many 
of  the  arguments  adduced  by  its  defenders.  They  have  so  obviously 
approached  the  question  with  their  minds  made  up  beforehand ;  they 
hare  shown  themselves  so  eager  to  establish  a  case  at  all  costs ;  they 
have  treated  as  so  unimportant  the  absence  of  that  evidence  to  which 
in.  other  caaea  they  attach  such  extreme  importance;  they  have  been 
tempted  to  use  ailments  so  painfully  inconclusive,  and  to  make  light 
of  counter-considerations  so  undeniably  strong,  that  any  one  who  takes 
the  same  aide  with  them  may  well  fear  lest  he  too  should  sink  into  the 
advocate,  and  forget  the  love  of  simple  truth.  The  supportors  of  the 
Epistle  have  done  far  more  than  its  assailants  to  deepen  my  own 
uncertainty  whether    it  can   be  regarded  as   the  direct  work  of  the 

For  what  are  the  facts  with  which  we  must  start  in  consideting 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St,  Peter  I  Surely  common  honesty  compels 
ns  to  acknowledge  that  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  the 
one  for  which  we  can  produce  the  smallest  amount  of  external  evidence, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  offers  the  greatest  number  of  internal 
difficulties. 

As  r^arda  the  exUrrutl  evidence,  the  Epistle  is  not  quoted,  and  is 
not  etriainlif  referred  to,  by  a  single  writer  in  the  first  or  second 
century.  Neither  Folycarp,  nor  Ignatius,  nor  Barnabas,  nor  Clement 
of  Borne,  nor  Justin  Mar^rr,  nor  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  nor  Irenaeus, 
nor  Tertollian,  nor  Cyprian,  can  be  proved  even  to  allude  to  it.  It 
ia  not  found  in  the  Peshito  Syriac,  nor  in  the  Tetns  Itala,  It  is 
unknown  to  the  Muratorian  Canon.  During  the  first  two  centuries  the 
oaij  traces  of  i(^  if  traces  they  can  be  called,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas,'  and  in  a  recently  discovered  passage  of  Melito  of 
Sardia ;  but  even  these  are  of  so  distant  and  general  a  nature  that 
it  ia  impossible  to  determine  whether  we  should  regard  them  as 
teraimscences  of  the  language  of  the  Epistle,  or  accidental  approxi- 
mations to  it.  But  even  if  we  gnmt  all  the  parallels  adduced  by 
Dietlein,  the  concession  would  be  unfavourable  rather  than  otherwise  to 
Uie  genuineness  of  the  Epistle ;  he  ruins  his  own  case  by  proving  too 
modi.  For  if  the  writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  did  indeed 
know  the  Epistle,  it  ia  inconceivable  that  not  one  of  them  should  have 
hinted  at  the  authority  which  it  derived  Irom  the  name  of  its  author. 
When  we  come  down  to  later  writers,  we  find  that,  in  all  his  learned 

lHanu^Ui.SiSF«t.U.aO. 
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works,  a  ia  not  once  diuded  to  hj  St  Clement  of  Alexaudiia,  wto 
even  seems  to  exclude  it  hy  the  expression,  "Peter  in  the  EpisUe."' 
Origen  knew  of  it,  but,  since  he  uses  the  same  expression  as 
St  Clement,  seems — when  writing  accurately — to  question  its  genuine- 
ness ;'  slthough,  if  we  may  trust  the  loose  iktin  translation  of  Rufinns, 
he  refers  to  it  as  St.  Feter's  whea  he  alludes  to  it  popularly  in  a  casual 
quotation.  Firmilian  (t  370),  a  friend  of  Origen,  is  the  first  person 
wh(^  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian,  extant  only  in  a  I&tin  version,  refers 
to  it ;  but  neitlier  is  this  letter  beyond  suspicion,  nor  is  the  reference 
decisive.*  Did}'muB,  in  a  Latin  translation  of  his  commentary,  calls 
the  Epistle  "JaUaia,"  and  says  that  "it  is  not  in  the  Canon."* 
Eusebius  knew  of  it,  but  only  recognised  one  genuine  Epistle.*  It  was 
rejected  by  Thecdore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  was  still  r^arded  as  uncertain 
in  the  times  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.*  It  must,  therefore,  be 
iidmitted  that  the  evidence  in  its  favour  ia  exceptionally  weak.  The 
Firet  Epistle  was  almost  universally  recognised  by  the  ancient  Church  ; 
the  Second  was  partly  controverted,  partly  ignored — and  among  those 
who  ignored  or  rejected  it  were  some  Facers  of  the  greatest  learning, 
and  of  the  keenest  critical  acumen. 

These  doubts  were  so  far  silenced,  that  it  was  on  the  whole  pasmvely 
accepted  by  men  like  Athanasius,  Basil,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  was  declared  to  be  canonical  by 
the  Councils  of  Laodic(«  (a.d.  363),  Hippo  (a.d.  393),  and  Carthage 
(a.d.  396).  But  surely  this  tardy  recognition  is  a  suapicioua  circnm- 
.  stance.  If  the  repeated  references  to  most  of  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  Canon  by  Fathers  of  the  fii^  three  centuries  be  rightly 
regarded  as  proofs  of  their  genuineness,  then  the  absence  or  uncertainty 
of  any  reference  during  the  same  period  must  so  far  be  unfavourable. 
Importance  is  sometimes  attached  Uf  fourth  century  decisions  by  saying 
that  evidence  was  then  extant  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The 
proportion  might  be  disputed ;  but  whatever  such  evidence  may  ha\'e 
been,  it  did  not  remove  the  doubts  which  prevailed  in  the  great  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  represented  by  such  eminent  scholars  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  the  EpisUe,  and  the  growing  habit  of  loosely  referring 
to  it  as  "  St  Peter's,"  would  lead  to  its  gradual  admission  without  any 
further  debate,  at  a  period  when  competent  critics  were  few  and  fiu'  be- 
tween.    St.  Jerome  did  more  than  any  man  to  hasten  the  acceptance  of 

>  OlBm.  Alex.  Slnm.  iit  p.  662,  td.  Potter.  Eiu«biiu  (BT.  B.  ti.  14}  nji  that 
Clema&t,  In  Mi  Hypalypota,  cnmrneoted  both  on  the  uknoirladged  and  the  uncRtun 
t>ook>  of  tbe  N.  T.,  not  even  puiing  bj  "  The  ApocalypM  of  Peter : "  bat  that  tan  hsnllir 
mean  thia  Bpiitle. 
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the  Epistle  by  admitting  it  into  the  Vulgate.  Tet  he  waa  too  able  not 
to  observe,  and  too  candid  not  to  admit,  that  it  differs  from  the  First 
Kpistle  in  style,  character,  and  structure  of  words,'  Further  than  this, 
he  tells  ns  that  "  most  men  "  in  his  day  denied  that  St  Peter  wrote  it, 
"  on  Account  of  the  dissonance  of  its  style  with  the  former,"  He  is  the 
only  person  in  the  first  four  centuries  who  offers  any  intelligible  theory 
of  that  strihing  divergence.  Ihis  he  does  by  saying  that  "from  the 
necessity  of  things  he  made  use  of  different  interpreters."  This  is 
indeed  to  accept  the  Epistle  aa  genuine,  but  with  the  important  modifi- 
cation that  it  is  either  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic  original,  or  that 
the  tAovghU  only  are  St.  Peter's,  while  the  words  belong  to  some 
one  else.  If  this  be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  recent  attempts  to 
daoyr  that  the  style  and  phraseology  are  exactly  what  we  should 
expect  1 

It  is  idle  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact  tbat  no  further  doubt  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  was  espressed  daring  long  centuries  of 
critical  torpor.  During  those  centuries  there  waa  no  criticism  worth 
■peaking  of,  because  criticism  could  only  regiater  the  dictated  con- 
doaons  of  a  Church  which  punished  original  inquiry  as  presumptuous 
and  hereticaL  If  any  one  expressed  an  independent  opinion,  however 
tme,  the  Church  and  the  world  combined  against  him.  But  the  moment 
that  "  the  deep  slumber  of  decided  opinions  "  was  broken  by  tbo  Itefor- 
mation — the  moment  that  criticism  ceased  to  be  confronted  by  "  the 
syllogism  of  riolence  " — thence  the  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  began  to  revive.  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Calvin  freely  expres.*; 
them,  and  they  were  shared  byCajetan,  Grotius,  Scaliger,and  Sidmasius. 
In  modem  times,  since  the  days  of  Semler,  an  increasing  number  of 
critics  liave  decided  against  the  genuineness  of  tbe  Epistle,  including 
not  only  Baur,  Schwegler,  Hilgenfeld,  Mayerhoff,  Bloek,  Davidson, 
Hesmer,  Reuss,  but  even  such  conservative  theologians  aa  Neander, 
Weisa,  and  Hnther,  while  Bertholdt,  Ullman,  Bunsen,'  and  even 
Lange*  hold  that,  though  genuine  in  part,  it  has  been  largely  intor- 
pohted. 

The  last  supposition,  which  might  remove  many  difficulties,  can 
hardly  be  accepted.  The  body  of  the  Epistle  must  stand  or  fall  as 
a  whole,  for  it  is  singularly  compact  and  homogoneoua*  Tbe  writer 
has  atated  his  twofold  object  in  the  last  two  verses.  One  of  theso 
objects  waa  tromin;.-  It  was  that,  by  being  put  upon  their  guard, 
tlie  readers  might  not  fall  away  from  their  firm  position  through 
being  misled  by  the  error  of  the  lawless.  The  other  object  was  er- 
hortation:  "But  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  cf  our  Lord  and 
Savioar  Jesus  Christ"     These  objects  are  kept  steadily  in  view,  and 

>  J<r,  S^  ad  Hedii.  iL    Compan  A  Virr.  lUutlr.  1. 

*  l!fmalHiM,p.  173.  1  ApotioL  ZeU.  L  IS3. 

*  'H^jtxhiaB't  ttxMtk,  tbkt  tha  Ejriitla  ii  olumiy  snd  illogical,  li  gait*  Ute,  S«p 
BrVekiKT,  £iV.  {  I ;  Hofmum,  p.  121 ;  Huther,  p.  300. 
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the  Btmctiure  of  tlie  letter  ia  moro  distinctly  articulated  Uian  tliat  of  the 
Firet 

The  outline  of  the  Iett«r  is  as  follows  : — After  the  greeting  (L  1,  2) 
the  writer  enforces  his  hortatory  object  by  urging  the  atteiainent  of  Jidl 
knowUdge,  which  is  the  consummatioa  of  Chriati&n  growth,  and  the 
essential  of  final  salvation  (3 — 11),  Hence  it  is  his  wish  to  utilise  the 
brief  time  which  remains  to  him  for  i-eniinding  them  of  this  truth 
(12 — 15),  a  truth  of  which  they  might  be  convinced,  because  Peter, 
with  others,  had  been,  as  it  were,  an  initiated  eye-witness  of  the 
Ti-ansfigu ration,  and  had  heard  the  voice  which  was  then  boiiie  from 
heaven  (16 — 18)  ;  and  because  they  all  podsessed  the  word  of  prophecy 
as  a  surer  witness,  to  which  they  would  do  well  to  listen  as  to  the  voice 
of  inspiration  (19 — 21). 

He  thus  passes  quite  naturally  to  the  topic  of  toaminff.  False 
teachers  would  bring  in  "sects  of  perdition,"  and  he  describes  these 
false  teachers  in  their  successful  blasphemies  and  their  certain  punish- 
ment, like  that  which  fell  on  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  and  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Citips  of  the  Plain  (iL  1 — 9)  ;  though,  as  in  all 
such  instances,  the  pious  should  be  delivered  (5,  7,  9).  None,  however, 
were  more  deserving  of  God's  vengeance  than  these  impure,  disdainful, 
self-corrupting  railers — fools  who  rushed  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread 
(10 — 12),  whose  vileness  and  pemiciousuess  are  described  (13,  14),  and 
whose  apostasy  i-esembles  that  of  Balaam  (15,  16).  After  using  various 
indignant  images  (17),  to  illustrate  their  insolence,  wantonness,  and 
cunning^which,  while  it  promised  liberty,  only  involved  a  deadly  ser- 
vitude (18,  19)---he  says  that  their  previous  knowledge  of  Christ  is  the 
worst  aggravation  of  their  horrible  apostasy  (20,  22). 

He  is  therefore  writing  once  more  to  remind  his  readers  of  pre- 
vious lessons  (iii.  I,  2),  and  especially  to  warn  them  against  those 
scoflers  who  sneered  at  the  promised  coming  of  Christ  (3,  4),  and 
ignored  the  fact,  that  as  the  world  had  peiished  by  water,  bo  should 
it  hereafter  perish  by  fire  (5 — 7).  Let  the  brethren  remember  that 
one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  that  His  delays 
are  due  to  His  mercy.  But  the  dreadful  day  of  dissolution  should 
come  (8,  9).  On  this  thought  he  bases  the  exhoi'tation  to  them  to  be 
blameless,  as  those  who  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  to 
make  a  right  use  of  God's  tongs u Bering,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul — whose  writings  they  must  be  careful  not  to  wrest  into  a 
wrong  sense  (10 — 16).  Then  into  two  final  verses  he  compresses  his 
recapitulation  of  the  two  chief  topics  of  the  letter,  together  with  the 
final  doxology  (17,  18). 

Such,  then — so  marked  by  unity  and  coherence — is  this  remarkable 
letter,  which  the  Church  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  and  which  is  fall  of  im- 
passioned warning  and  eloquent  eshcvtation.  We  have  seen  how  weak  is 
the  external  evidence  in  its  favour ;  are  there  any  decisive  phenomena 
to  which  we  can  appeal  by  way  of  internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity ! 
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Tbat  it  resembles  tJie  Flmt  Epistle  in  the  use  of  some  peculiar 
expressions  is  oertain.  The  word  for  "conreisation,"  Le.,  general  mode 
of  life  ;'  the  remarkable  word  for  an  eye-vitnesa,  which  is  also  the  word 
for  one  initiated  into  the  mysteries  ;*  Uie  expressions  "  to  cany  off  as  a 
prize,"'  "spotless  and  blameless,"*  and  "to  walk  in  lusts,"'  are  common 
to  botli  Epistles,  and  are  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  Qf  the  New 
Testament.*  If  the  general  style  were  the  same,  these  would  have 
wei^t  Hieir  weight  is  small  when  we  remember  (L)  tliat  the  writer 
of  the  Second  Epistle  must,  on  any  euppoaition,  have  l)een  well 
acquainted  with  £he  first,'  and  when  we  find  (ii.)  that  the  Second 
Epistle  abounds  in  expressions  peculi&r  to  itself,  find  (ill)  that  it  is 
cwtfessadly  written  in  a  alyU  of  marked  diSerence. 

The  peculiarity  of  many  expressions,  of  which  the  majority  are 
unique,*  must  strike  the  most  careless  reader  of  the  original.  "To 
acquire  faith  by  lot;'"  "to  give  things  which  tend  to  life  and  piety;"" 
"  to  bring  in  all  haste ; ""  "to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  virtue ; "" 
"to  receive  oblivion;""  "to  furnish  an  abundant  entrance;""  "the 
present  truth ; ""  "  to  bring  in  factions  of  perdition ; ""  "  the  judgment 
ia  not  idle,  the  destruction  is  not  drowsily  nodding;""  "to  walk  in 
desire  of  pollution;""  "to  walk  behind  the  flesh;""  "to  esteem 
loxoriotis  wantonness  in  the  daytime  as  a  pleasure  ;"''  "eyes  full  of  an 
adulteress;""  "insatiable  of  sin;""  "a  heart  trained  in  covetous- 
ness;"°  "the  mirk  of  the  darkness;""  "treasured  with  fire ;  "■*  "to 
fall  from  Uteirown  steadfastness  ;"'  "chains  of  darkness;"  "  to  calcine 
to  ashes  J "  "to  hurl  to  Tartarus;"  "to  blaspheme  glories;"  "the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  hurtlingly ; ""  "  the  elements  being  consumed 

P^oAu  (1  Pet.  L  in,  IS,  eto. ;  2  Fat.  iL  7,  iii  U). 
>r(lPet.ii.3,iii.  S;  3  Pet.  i.  IS). 
H  (1  Pet.  I  9,  T.  4  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  13). 

-'  -■■- (lPet.L19;2Pet.m.l*). 

»c  [2  Pet.  U.  10). 

■  To  thcM  m>7  bo  kdded  iwiUirt,  (1  F«t.  iiL  21 ;  2  Pet.  L  14) ;  'huru  !«..«>»-« 
(1  Pet.  ir.  i  1  3  Pet.  ii.  12] ;  Ottntai  (1  Pet  !▼.  3,  it^m,  2  Pet.  iL  7.  iii.  17). 

T  2  Pet.  iiL  L  '  There  ire  twentj  hapax  leganuna  in  thje  brief  eplitle. 

*  Iwcwri  wimr.  L  1.  '"  riiplx  (^  nai  tvaipiKir  tttitf^nniKi.),  L  3. 
U   raillli  riamr  wtfunrifiimrTn,  L  6. 

•*  fa.x^'w*^"'"  h"'  i  ""iwi  i.  11.  "  i  "pswni  i*i»««,  i.  13. 

**  wmpKrifmr  ai^nil  intt^Ut,  il  7. 
I'  n  ■^M'  ■«!  ^n*'-  4  i*-*M  oi  nrrti-i,  iL  S. 
<*  i,  tn«^u,,u^i»  wtfriHiiiitmn   iL  10. 

M  iwi^M,  the  mlj  puHtge  of  the  N.  T.,  eice])t  Jude  7.  wtiere  iwini  is  not  asrd 
o(  a  penon.    It  hu  >  tpcnol  meaiiiiiB,  and  ii  nulilcs  npmnii  Mvri  aiptt  in  Bom. 

•  i*"^  irfilintt   titr  ir   Wpt  »*i>W'.   IL   13. 
«  14*>Va»I  ^mit  ^iux^OM,  ii  14. 

ti  i^nwt^mn  V*crtu,  ii.  14.    Some  MSS.  (A.  B.)  have  the  yet  itnuiger  reidiiig 

"  a  yrrr^r^r^ir^  .Imt^i,  iL  14.  '*  i  iit-f  tdS  n^Dvt,  a  17. 

»  n»^rmmful,Upmt   wwfl,  iii.   7.  "  licwiinrt  fw  iHm  <ni(KY)u£,  iiL  17. 

V  >iiftHr.  iii.  10.  lie  itnon  Ed^^  txafM^oa  exaotly  eotioiponda  to  the  Qietk. 
Tho  cmlj  lam  like  It  oosun  In  t£«  LXX  in  Cant  iv.  S. 
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m«lt  away."'  Such  are  a  few  of  the  Btriking  and  even  startling  phrases 
which  in  the  coarse  of  three  short  chnpters  stamp  the  style  with  an 
intense  peculiarity.  Nothing  analogous  to  these  phrases  is  found  m 
the  First  Epistle.  It  may  be  pleaded  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  some  of  these  words  are  due  to  the  new  suhjects 
with  which  the  Apostle  has  here  to  deal.  That  answer  might  be  Boffi- 
cient  for  three  or  four  of  them,  but  most  are  of  a  kind  which  do  not 
rise  from  speciality  of  subject  They  sliow  a  peculiarity  of  structure 
rather  than  of  topic  Some  of  them  are  eccentricities  of  language 
adopted  to  clothe  conceptions  which  would  have  been  capable  of  a 
perfectly  simple  and  oommonplace  expression. 

Independently  of  this  distinctiveness  of  verbiage,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  two  Epistles  in  the  general  form  of  thought* 
This  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  Obvious  as  it  is  to  ns — for 
besides  minor  diSereaces,  there  is  a  ruggedness  and  tautology  in  the 
Qreek  of  the  Second  Epistle  very  different  from  the  smoothness  d  the 
First — this  difference  of  style  must  have  been  far  more  obvious  to 
thoee  to  whom  Greek  was  a  spoken  language,  and  who  were  therefore 
more  sensitive  than  we  can  be  to  its  dehcato  refinements.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  St  Jerome,  and  he  assigns  it  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  the  general  rejection  of  the  Epistle. 

But  it  is  answered,  and  again  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  style  of 
a  writer  differs  under  differing  oirciunstances.  The  style  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  is  not  the  same  aa  that  to  the  Oalatians,  and  boUi 
differ  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  style  of  St.  John's  Gospel  is 
very  unlike  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  I  grant  this  to  the  ntmost.  I 
have  even  insisted  upon  it,  and  illustrated  it  in  other  instances.*  But 
differences  of  style  must  not  be  so  wide  as  to  show  a  difference  of 
idiosyncrasy.  They  must  be  accompanied  with  resemblances  of  struc- 
ture ;  and  they  must  be  partially  accounted  for  by  a  long  interspace  of 
yeara  The  difference  between  the  styles  of  the  First  and  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  does  not  admit  of  these  modifying  circomstanoes ; 
it  is  deeper  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  of  mood  and 
object.  The  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  of  St  John  were  sepankted  by 
an  interval  of  perhaps  thirty  years  spent  in  the  most  poUshed  cities  6i 
Ama.  The  earlier  and  later  Epistles  of  St  Paul  were  divided  from 
each  other  by  many  years  subjected  to  the  intense  influence  of  ev«>- 
varying  conditions.  But  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Petor,  if  both  are 
genuine,  must  have  been  written,  so  &r  as  we  can  learn,  under  iden- 
tical external  conditions,  and  written  within  a  very  short  time  of  each 

For  this  reason  I  set  aside  as  irrelevant  the  instances  adduced  t^ 
the  industry  of  critics  to  prove  that  the  same  writer  may  adopt  different 
styles.     It  is  true  that  the  style  of  Plato's  Epinomis  is  inferior  to  that 

>  iMip«nlp<n  TifHTw.  *  Thii  i«  ulmittad  •reo  by  Sdiott, 

*  Bt»nt J  iifi  and  Woillo/ St,  Paul,  a.  ew). 
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of  the  FhndniB ;  tfaat  Yirgil'a  Ciris  is  anworthjr  of  the  author  of  the 
.^Qeid ;  that  the  De  Oratoribua  of  Tacitua  ia  maireUouBlj  unlike  his 
AnoiiJs ;  Uxai.  the  Paradise  Lost  is  in  a  loftier  key  than  the  Paradise 
Regained ;  that  the  style  of  Twelfth  Night  is  widely  separated  from 
that  of  Hamlet ;  that  the  Sacine  of  the  Alexandre  ia  much  below  the 
Racine  of  the  Phidra  and  Athalie;  that  Burke  on  the  Snblims  and 
Beautiful  is  incomparably  tamer  than  Burke's  Orations ;  and  that  there 
are  marked  distinctions  between  the  first  and  the  second  part  of 
Goethe's  Faust.  But  these  analc^es,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied, 
do  not  touch  the  problem  before  ns.  There  is  not  one  among  them 
which  offers  a  parallel  to  the  phenomenon  of  total  diSerence,  not  only 
in  language,  but  in  thought,  presented  by  two  works  of  the  some  writer 
dealing  in  great  measure  with  the  same  subjects,  and  written  from  the 
same  place,  vithin  a  very  short  time  of  one  another.  And  the  diSer- 
cnoea  between  the  two  Epistles  go  further  than  this.  Many  axe 
adduced  which  I  paas  over  as  unimportant.  But  it  ia  not  easy  to 
explain  why  titere  should  be  such  and  so  many  variations  as  those 
which  follow.  TixMB — (1)  In  the  first  the  writer  calls  himself  Peter, 
and  in  the  second  Symeon  Peter.  (2)  In  the  first  he  writes  "to  the 
elect  ■ojoumera  of  the  Dispersion;  in  the  second  to  those  who 
"obtained  like  precious  failji  with  ns."  (3)  In  the  first  Christ's 
descent  into  Hades  is  a  point  of  capital  importance;  in  the  second, 
where  there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason  for  such  an  allusion,  no 
mferenoe  ia  made  to  it.  (4)  In  the  fin^  the  writer'a  mind  b  full  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James ; 
in  the  second,  though  he  makes  a  special  reference  to  St.  Paul,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  thou^t,  and  barely  two  expressions,  *  which  can  with 
any  plausibility  be  referred  to  those  two  Epistlea,  and  there  is  only 
ooe  word'  which  can  be  derived  from  St.  James.  (6)  Again,  in  the 
fint  he  constautty  enweaves  without  quotation  the  words  of  laaiah,  the 
Faatms,  and  especially  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;'  in  the  second  there  is 
not  a  single  certain  quotation,  and  if  iL  22,  ilL  8  be  meant  for  quota- 
tions, they  an  introduced  in  a  wholly  diflbrent  way.*  (6)  Of  the  first 
the  keynote  is  Hope;  of  the  second,  though  also  written  in  days  of 
peraecntiott,  the  lesiding  conception  is  the  totally  difiTerent  one  of  "/till 
Knowledge."*  (7)  In  the  first  our  Lord  is  usually  called  Christ,  or  "the 
Cbiixt,"  or  "Jesus  Christ;"  in  the  second  the  simple  title  is  never 
used,  but  He  is  always  called  "  our  Lord,"  or  "  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jeans  Christ."  (8)  In  the  fint  (a)  the  Coming  of  Christ  is  called  "a 
Rerrlation ;  "  in  the  second  the  "  Presence "  or  "  Day  of  the  Lord  ;  " 

<  9  Pet.  L  %  etc.,  "EWyw"' (lia">- >.  S8,  eta.);  UL  IS,  fuuprfviib  (Rom.  U.  4]. 

■  3  Fat.  U.  14 ;  fcMjWm,  Juom  i.  14.  *  1  Fat.  I.  7,  iL  17,  ir.  8,  IS. 

*  It  baa  baau  nppoaed  that  L  19,  "ualaiDpiIuiiliiglnkiqiuiIid  iilaa,''iibatn>wad 
trcn  S  bdr.  liL  4^  "  Of  sll  the  propheta  ihtm  oaly  art  laft  na  .  .  .  aa  a  candk  in  a 
4btIc  ^aae."    Bat  ao  obiiona  a  oompuiaon  ne«d  Dot  haTa  been  boirond. 

a  nia  twtftmrit  ia  roaila  to  conidat  in  th«  knovledge  of  the  Power  and  Pannida  of 
Oriai.    8«e  HoUier,  p.  90S. 
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(6)  in  tLe  fint  tlda  Advent  is  expected  as  near  at  hand,  vhile  in  ili6 
second  ve  are  warned  that  it  uiaj  be  indefinitely  distant ;  (?)  in  the 
first  Christ's  coming  is  regarded  as  the  glorification  of  the  saints;  in  the 
second  as  the  destruction  of  the  world.  (9)  In  the  first  the  sufierings, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Lord  are  prominent ;  in  the 
second  no  olluflion  is  made  to  them.  (10)  In  the  first  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing tone  of  sweetness,  mildness,  and  fatherly  dignity ;  the  second  is, 
as  a  whole,  denunciatory  and  severe.  Further  difficulties  have  been 
caused  to  some  minds  f  11)  by  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Epistle,  unlike  the  author  of  the  First,  seems  anxious  to  thrust 
into  prominence  his  own  personality ;  (12)  by  the  expression  "  the  com- 
mand of  your  Apostles,"  in  iii.  2 ;  (13)  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
falsa  teachers  seem  to  be  treated  of  sometimes  as  future  (tirtrm,  iL  1  — 3), 
sometimes  as  present  (ii.  10,  13,  13,  15,  17,  itc);'  (14)  by  the  growtli 
of  a  feeling  which  they  consider  to  be  later  than  the  Apostolic  age  in 
the  allUBion  to  Mount  Hermon  as  "the  Holy  Mount;"  (15)  by  the 
unparalleled  reference  to  St.  Paul  and  the  apparent  placing  of  his  letters 
on  a  level  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament;'  and  (16)  by  the 
curious  allusion  to   "  the   world   standing   out  of  water  and  amidst 

(17)  But  we  have  not  even  yet  exliausted  the  list  of  serious  diffi- 
culties. An  entirely  new  and  very  formidable  one  has  just  been  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Abbott  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  certairUy 
that  either  the  author  of  the  Second  Epistle  bad  read  Josephus — in 
which  case,  of  course,  he  could  not  have  been  St  Peter,  since  the 
earliest  of  Josephus's  writings  wei-e  not  published  till  a.d,  76,  and  the 
Antiquities  not  earlier  than  A.D.  93;  or  (an  alternative  which  Dr. 
Abbott  does  not  discuss)  that  Josephus  bad  read  the  Second  Epistle, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  difficult  supposition.  One  thing  is 
indisputable — namely,  that  the  resemblances  between  the  writer  and  the 
Jewish  historian  cannot  be  aeddenUU. 

a.  The  proof  rests  partly  on  single  words  and  phrasea,  such  as 
"tardiness"  applied  to  t^e  Divine  retribution  (iiL  9);  "to  which  ye  do 
well  if  ye  take  heed  "  (L  19) ;  "  assuming  oblivion  (L  9)  ;  "  bring;ing 
in  besides  all  diligence  "  (L  6) ;  "  condemned  with  an  overthrow  "  (ii  G); 
"equally  precious";  "  epan^elma"  for  "promise"  (L  4);  "uiophit- 
meno»"  for  "cunningly  elaborated"  (L  16) ;  and  "from  of  old"  (ii.  3), 
These  are  not  found  elsewhere,  either  in  the  Kew  Testament  or  in  tbo 
Septuagint,  or  not  in  the  same  senses ;  but  they  occur  in  Josephus, 
often  in  very  similar  allusions. 

But  the  proof  becomes  far  more  striking  when  we  consider  group* 
ofvwrda,  coses  in  which  several  unusual  words  occur  together  in  similar 
passages. 

>  The  Mung  itntoge  phmonieDOQ  meets  u*  in  ths  tiiird  dupter  (iU.  3; 

)  ThMF  dlffenoou  miglit  be  greatly  mnltiplied.    9««  Davidmi,  /nirwd  L 
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Of  these  there  are  two  most  marked  instances  : — • 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Antiquities  (§§  3,  4)  Josephus  tella  us  that 
Moeea  thought  it  necessary  to  conaider  "  the  Bivijte  Tiatare  "  (eio!  ^ fm), 
without  which  he  would  be  unable  to  promote  the  "virtue"  of  his 
readers ;  that  other  legislators  "/olloioed  after  mylk»,"  but  Moses, 
having  shown  that  "  God  vxu  poueued  of  perfect  virtue,"  thought  that  . 
men  should  strive  after  virtue ;  and  that  his  laws  contain  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  "  greatneM  "  of  God 

In  this  single  section,  then,  there  are  several  very  striking  expres- 
sioiia,  but  they  occur  quite  naturally,  and  betray  no  deviation  from  the 
historian's  usual  style.  It  is,  however,  surprising  that  we  find  them 
occurring  as  absolutely  isolated  expressions— Ai/mm:  Ugomena  as  far  as 
the  New  Testament  is  concerned — in  this  Epistle.  Thus  we  have 
"  that  ye  may  become  partakers  of  the  Sivi-ne  juiture  "  (L  4),  where 
both  the  phrase  and  its  context  stivngly  recall  Josephus  ;  we  have  the 
"greatness  "  (megaleiotet)  of  Christ  (i.  16),  and  in  tie  very  same  verse 
"JoWa/yiiig  ttfter  caimirtgly  elaborated  myths."  This  would  alone  bo 
sufficient  to  attract  notice ;  but  how  much  more  amazing  is  the  word 
"  virtiu "  applied  to  God  i  The  word  "  virtue  "  in  this  sense  is  itself 
very  rare  in  the  New  Testament,  which  uplifts  the  higher  standard  of 
holiness.  But  no  one  can  read  that  God  called  us  "hy  His  own  glory 
arid  virtue "  (for  such  is  the  true  reading)  without  something  like  a 
start  of  Eurprisa  We  should  be  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the 
expression  in  any  writer ;  but  in  Josephus  it  is  at  once  explained  and 
justified  by  the  context  in  which  it  occurs.  For  Josephus  is  not  making 
an  abstract  allusion,  hut  expressly  contrasting  the  Ideal  of  Virtue  in 
God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  Moses  with  the  shameful  vices  which 
d^raded  the  heathen  ideal  of  their  blae  deities.' 

Bat  this  is  not  the  only  group  of  words. 

$.  In  the  last  words  of  Mosea  (as  recorded  by  Josephus  in  Antl. 
iv.  8,  {  2)  there  occur  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  phrases,  some  of  which 
either  do  not  occur,  or  scarcely  ever  occur,  in  the  Kew  Testament,  and 
some  of  which  are  not  found  even  in  the  Septuagint,  but  every  one  of 
which  occurs  in  thb  brief  £pistle,  and  some  of  them  in  similar  coltoca- 

To  me  I  confess  that  the  evidential  force  of  this  fact — and  Dr. 
Abbott  informs  me  that  further  evidence  is  forthcoming — seems  to  be 
very  strong.*    I^  then,  the  Epistle  he  genuine,  it  cannot  he  questioned 

I  'A#n4onlT<MimninSFct.L3.6;  FhU.  ir.  S.  In  1  Pet.  ii  9  the  plonl  A|Kt.1  U 
isdMd  applied  to  God,  but  in  ft  very  different  niue.    It  there  meuia  "  exoellenoie*." 

*  TImT  •"•  'M't*  (>- 17} ;  «>^t  .HHirsl  ^^n-i  (i.  4] ;  '■  but  I  thinlc  it  juit  "  fL  13) ; 
"•ohng  •■  "  lid.) ;  "in  the  omot  truth"  (L  12} i  "mention"  or  "  memoriiJ"  (i.  15) ; 
"dapartiije''far  "dtsth"(uf.)  ;  "recosnioiu  tbftt  "  (i.  20  :  iii.  3},  u)d  othen.  Beudea 
tb(M  CToap*  of  word*,  we  have  phruet  In  2  Fet.  i.  19  ftnd  ii.  10,  whicb  oooni  fn  Jo« 
Ana.  xi.  S,  1 12;  and  A  J.  ill.  9,  S  8,  bat  notelMwhsre  ia  the  14.  T.  or  LXX. 

>  ffian  thcM  Vtf  I"*'  hecn  in  the  jkou,  Di.  Abbott  hH  pnbtijhed  bli  very  inter- 
Mtins  dii»Tai7  bi  the  J^xpotitor  for  Jauaur,  18BS.  Bome  part*  of  hie  lacand  pi^wi  >rs 
M  iimilM'  to  mj  own  maarks,  that  I  tbink  it  right  to  uj  that  tbew  paga  were  in  print 
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that  it  was  known  to  JosephuB.  Here,  however,  we  are  met  1^  the 
diffionlt;  that  the  same  argument  does  not  apply  to  the  First  Epbtle,  so 
that  once  more  we  have  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two. 

(18)  Once  again,  if  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  he  genuine,  it 
was  written  within  a  short  time  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  yet  how  different 
is  the  tone  of  the  two  writings  with  respect  to  the  Coming  of  Christ ! 
In  the  Apocalypse  the  belief  in  its  immediate  imminence  "  blazes  out 
in  its  brightest  flame,  and  takes  its  most  concrete  form  in  the  idea  of 
the  Millennium  :  "  en  the  other  hand,  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter, 
we  heaf  of  scoffers,  who  are  already  beginning  to  point  out  that  in  their 
opinion  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia  is  a  mere  delusion,  and  to  ask, 
"Where  is  the  promise  of  this  comingi"  Now,  how  does  the  writer 
meet  their  objections  I  Not  by  thundering  forth  with  yet  deeper  con- 
viction U&KAKATHA,  but  by  showing  that,  as  far  as  human  calculations 
of  time  were  concerned,  the  coming  might  be  still  indefinitely  delayed, 
because  with  the  Lord  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day.  There  is  not 
another  passage  in  the  whole  New  Testament  which  implies  that  the 
Parousia — for  which  the  early  Christians  looked  with  such  intense 
earnestness — so  far  from  being  manifested  in  Uiat  very  generation, 
might  not  take  place  for  even  a  millenniom  hence.  However  we  explain 
the  phrase,  "  Since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,"  the  point  of  view  seems  to 
mark  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  true  St  Peter,'  It  seems  to  point 
to  on  epoch  in  which  those  who,  like  the  Montanists,  still  expected  tho 
instant  close  of  the  i^e  (in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  it  had 
already  been  accomplished  by  the  fall  of  Jemsalem)  were  few  in 
number.' 

The  last  chaptor  of  the  Epistle  is  devoted  to  the  correction  of  two 
errors — namely,  (L)  the  acceptance  of  the  scoff  about  the  delay  ii'. 
Christ's  Second  Coming,  and  (ii)  the  misuse  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  first  error  is  dealt  with  at  some  length  (iiL  1 — 13)  ;  tlie  second  is 
dismissed  in  a  few  words  (15 — 16).  It  cannot  be  said  that  either  of 
these  topics  neeest^rili/  indicates  an  age  later  than  that  of  St.  Peter, 
They  would,  however,  have  been  very  suitable  to  tike  second  century, 
when  even  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem — in  which  men  failed  to  recognise  h 
ti'uo  Coming  of  Christ — had  not  been  followed  by  the  expected  Advent 
in  flaming  Are  ;  and  when,  as  we  know,  some  Gnostic  sects,  like  that  of 
filiircion,  were  beginning  to  make  a  dangerous  use  of  the  arguments  of 
St.  Paul. 

No  doubt  as  regards  every  (mo  of  these  difficiUties  aonuthing  more  ot 


iv.  6,  i  3. 

'  E^D  {q  Jiutin  Hartrr'i  tbne  there  mi  ttOl  the  expectation  of  an  Immediate 
Puuiuia  ipiaL  e.  Tr^^  80|. 

*  See  Baur,  Firtt  Tknt  CenturUa,  i.  217,  it  45  (B.  Tr.).  Th«  HoDtanIri  view  wa>  no 
doubt  that  ot  the  primitiTe  Church.  Hae  Hr.  De  Sojre'i  execUeot  Iftuijr  OD  Hontaoism, 
anil  BqniT«lKh,  Dit  Saht  de*  Wgtmda,  -g.  16, 
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leas  poBBible,  probable,  or  plausible,  tuaj  be  orged.  tt  Ui&y  be  said,  for 
inatance,  that  after  St  Peter  had  written  the  First  Epistle  the  letter  of 
St.  Jude  was  brought  to  him,  and  threw  him  into  sudi  &  state  of  indig- 
nant alarm  as  to  alter  his  whole  frame  of  mind,  and  to  account  for  many 
of  the  differeaces  above  mentioned.  The  non-allusion  to  Christ's  preach' 
in^  in  Hades  may  be  referred  to  this  indignation  of  mind,  and  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  St  Peter,  if  the  Second  Epistle  be  genuine,  shows  the 
same  interest  as  before  in  events  to  which  other  Apostles  have  made 
tittle  or  no  allusion.  The  absence  or  presence  of  certain  marked  infla- 
enceB,  and  modes  of  quoting  Scripture,  may  be  regarded  as  having  in  it 
nothing  decisive,  llie  expression  "  your  Apostles  "  may  merely  mean 
"  SL  Paul  and  those  who  preached  to  you."  "  The  Holy  Mount,"  though 
not  a  phrase  which  we  should  have  expected,  may  be  defended  on  Old 
Testament  analogies,'  and  may  hardly  involve  ita  modem  coDnotations. 
The  allnsiou  to  St  Paul's  Epistles  may  not  be  to  all  of  them  which  im 
possess,  but  only  to  those,  whether  lost  or  extant,  which  may  have  been 
made  known  to  St  Pet«r  by  Silvanus  or  Mark ;  and  doubtless  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  recognised  in  them  from  the  earliest  age. 
Whether  these  answera  be  reguded  as  sufficient  to  support  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  ui^ed,  must  depend  on  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  They 
mitigate  some  of  the  difficulties ;  few,  I  think,  would  pretend  to  say  that 
they  are  adequate  to  remove  them  all.  It  must  be  remembered  that  ob- 
jections which  might  be  overruled  if  they  stood  alone,  may  acquire  from 
their  number  and  variety  a  cumulative  force.  Nor  are  all  these  objec- 
tions easy  to  meet  The  mixture,  for  instance^  of  presents  and  futures 
in  tbe  description  of  the  False  Teachers,  is  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
met  by  untenable  remarks  about  the  "  Prophetic  style. "  That  St  Jude's 
Epistle  waa^mor  to  that  of  St  Peter  seems  to  me  an  irrefragable  con- 
clusion ;  and  if  so,  it  is  an  unsolved — though  I  will  not  say  insoluble — 
difficulty  that  St  Peter  should  have  described  in  prophetic  futures  the 
teachers  whom  St  Jude  had  already  denounced  as  active  workers.  Thero 
is  no  known  reason  why  be  should  have  mingled  predictions  of  their  ap- 
pearance with  traits  of  their  existing  physiognomy.  If  it  be  ui^ed  that 
St  Peter  merely  prophesies  the  worst  development  of  contemporary 
germs  td  evil,  the  answer  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
lAtnff  more  pernicious  than  the  apostates  whom  St  Jude  had  scathed 
with  his  terrible  invectiva'  Before  we  can  acquiesce  in  these  methods 
of  defence  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  they  would  have  had  the  least 
weight  with  as  if  no  predispositioa  to  side  with  the  popular  opinion  were 


■  De^n  Alford  mdA  othen  want  oat  Rftembtaneai  Id  thii  Sptitlo  ta  tha  ityle  tnd 
iiliiiwiliigriif  St.  Peter'*  »pe«che«  in  tha  Acta  of  the  ApoiUee,  nicb  m  the  votd  "pietj''' 
)>i«>..)  TActe  iii.12),  "tfce  D«j  of  the  I«rd"{iu.  10;  AcU  ii,  20),  ud  &  lew  oihtn. 

But  ibnj  aeem  to  me  too  few  and  too  >hadow7  for  their  purpoee  ;  D ' '~ 

tlMSeaintd  Bpirtla  (with  nie  marked  exce^'^"-   --■-■-' ■.<.,.!.. 

Danatad  io  tlie  Qoepcli on  the  chArmirter ftt .,_ 

KMsd  in  Of  Fmt  Epiitle  [ngwo,  p.  09,  fg.). 
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involTed.     Would  they  have  been  held  sufBcieut  to  prove  the  g 
of  a  classic  treatise,  or  eveu  of  a  tract  of  anj  of  the  Fathersi 

(19.)  But  we  have  not  even  now  exhausted  the  peculiarities  of  this 
weakly-authenticated  letter.  We  have  etill  to  consider  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  which  it  presents  in  its  relationship  to  the  short  Epiatle  of 
Jude.  On  the  facts  oi  this  relationship  each  succeBsive  writer  cornea  to 
a  different  conclusion;  but,  after  careful  consideration  and  comparison  , 
of  the  two  documents,  it  seems  to  my  own  mind  impottihle  to  doubt  that 
Jude  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  writers.'  If  so,  the  fact  that  snch  an 
Apostle  as  St.  Peter  should,  without  even  referring  to  him  by  name,  have 
incorporated  successively  so  many  of  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  one 
who,  like  St.  Jude,  was  not  an  Apostle,  is  yet  another  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance. To  talk  of  "  plagiarism  "  would  be  to  import  modem  notions 
into  the  inquiry ;  and  if  Bt  Peter  were  the  borrower,  we  shall  see  that 
he  deals  with  his  materials  in  a  wise  and  independent  manner.  But  as 
to  any  further  questions  which  may  arise  from  the  relationship  of  the 
two  writers,  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  we  have  no  data  on  which 
to  furnish  an  answer. 

The  closeness  of  the  relationship  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  com- 
paring the  parallel  passages  side  by  side.  The  chamct«ristic8  of  the 
"impious  persons"  of  Jude  and  that  of  the  "false  teachers"  of  St.  Peter 
are  identical  Both  are  marked  by  those  insidious  and  subterranean 
methods  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  character  of  religious 
partisans  (Jud.  4 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 — 3) ;  by  impious  wantonness  {id.,  and 
Jud.  8 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10)  ;  by  denial  of  Christ  (id.) ;  by  slander  of  dignities 
(Jud.  8 ;  2  Pet.  iL  10} ;  by  corruption  of  natural  instincte  (Jud.  10 ; 
2  Pet.  ii  12);  by  greed  (Jud.  11;  2  Pet  iL  14,  15);  by  pompous 
assertions  and  scoffing  mockery  (Jud.  16 — 18;  2  Pet.  iL  18,  iii  3). 
Both  are  doomed  to  swift  judgment ;  are  described  by  very  similar 
metaphors ;  are  threatened  with  the  same  pitnishments ;  are  compared 
to  Balaam ;  and  are  warned  by  the  example  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 
But  if  the  two  passages  are  read  side  by  side,  it  con  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  language  of  St.  Jude  is  the  more  eloquent  and  impetuous,  while 
that  of  St,  Peter  is  the  more  elaborate  and  restrained.  The  burning 
lava  of  St.  Jude's  indignation  has  evidently  poured  itself  through  tho 
secondary  channels  of  a  temperament  which  would  probably  have  been 
more  congenial  to  its  reception  at  an  earlier  period.  St.  Peter,  if  it  be 
he,  catches  something  of  die  Judaic  fire  and  heat  of  his  contemporary, 
but  he  modifies,  softens,  and  corrects  hia  vehement  phrases.  His 
language  is  but  an  echo  of  the  thunder.     He  throws  Uie  descriptiou, 

>  Theuotionof  Luther,  Wolf,  etc.,  thftt  S  Feter  mi  the  earlier,  though  itill  iDpmried 
br  Tbiench,  Dietlein,  FromnlUler,  Hofmann,  Wordtvorth,  Ilc.,  ii  being  mora  and  tacitn 
abuidoned.  The  priorit]*  of  Bt  Jnde  ii  accepted  br  Herder,  Hug,  Bicbboni,  Credner, 
Neandsr,  Da  Wette,  M»erhoff,  Ouerike,  lUon,  Bleak,  Weiu,  Wiodnxer,  BrOaloMr, 
Huiher,  Bmld,  Altord,  Plomptre,  Di,  8.  D^Tiduon,  ka. 

1  BerthoMt  uid  lABge  rappoM  that  thia  chapter  wm  nbMqnentlT  Inteipolkted  into 
the  Second  Eplrtle  of  Bt.  Peter. 
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in  part  tJi  least,  into  the  future,  as  ttiongh  to  indicate  that  those  against 
whom  he  warns  his  readers  have  not  yet  buret  into  tlie  full  blosaom  of 
their  iniquity. 

TraTetUng  tlirough  Christian  communities  as  one  of  "  the  brethren  of 
(ho  Loid,"  ^  St.  Jude  seems  to  have  come  into  personal  contact  with 
bodies  of  corrupt,  greedy,  and  subtle  Antinomians  closely  resembling 
those  "  Gnostics  before  Gnc»ticism  "  whose  appearance  bad  been  noted 
by  the  prescient  eye  of  St.  Paul,  Having  actually  witnessed  their 
iMtlefal  influence,  he  can  depict  them  with  startling  power  and  clearness, 
ttod  he  rolls  over  them  peal  after  peal  of  Apocalyptic  denunciation.  St 
Peter,  now  perhaps  awaiting  his  death  at  Borne,  has  not  peraoually  seen 
them — not,  at  any  rat«,  in  their  worst  and  most  undisguised  develop- 
ments. Startled  by  the  language  of  St  Jude — such  is  a  perhaps 
admissible  hypothesis — finding  that  the  very  -words  and  thoughts  and 
sent^ices  of  that  brief  but  strange  and  powerful  letter  keep  ringing  with 
ominons  sound  in  his  memory — in  Am  heart  too  the  fire  bums  and  he 
speaks  with  his  tongua  The  mystery  of  iniquity,  he  implies,  is  already 
working,  but  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  that  it  has  invaded  all 
the  Churches  to  which  he  writes,  and  therefore  he  predicts  even  while 
he  is  describing,  and  describes  while  he  predicts.  The  language  of  his 
second  chapter  seems  to  show  that  the  author  was  writing  from  vivid 
and  even  verbal  memory  of  St.  Jude's  letter,  but  not  witi  its  words, 
lying  actually  before  him.  In  some  cases  he  presents  the  curious  but 
f^'wM'*'  phenomenon  of  the  memory  being  niagnetized  rather  by  the 
sounds  of  the  words  than  by  the  words  themselvea*  Thus  from  external 
nmilarity  St  Jude's  "  sunken  reefs  "  (^tpiladet)  become  "  spots  "  (tyt&ti),* 
and  St.  Jude's  "love-feasts"  (ojopoi) become  "deceits"  (apalai).  But, 
beudes  this,  it  is  evident  that  both  in  greater  and  smaller  matters  a 
qiirit  ci  oonscioas  modification  is  at  work,  both  in  the  way  of  addition 
aiid  omission.  Where  St  Jude  speaks  of  "  cUnuIa  without  water,"  St 
Peter,  to  avoid  any  scientific  cavil — since  a  cloud  without  water  is  a 
thing  not  conceivable — speaks  of  "  teelU  without  water."  Where  St. 
Jude  refers  to  the  profanation  of  the  Agapte  St  Peter's  allusion  is  more 
distant  and  generaL  St  Jude  in  three  successive  clauses  speaks  of  the 
Ikll  of  the  angeb  through  fleshly  lusts ;  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrba  as 
"undergoing  a  judgment  of  teonian  fire;"  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
ceremonial  pollution  familiar  to  all  who  were  trained  in  the  Levitic  law ; 
of  the  dispute  between  Michael  the  Archangel  and  the  Devil  about  the 
body  of  Moses ;  and  of  the  corruption  of  natural  and  instinctive  know- 
ledge. He  then  proceeds  to  compare  these  evildoers  to  Gain,  to  Balaam, 
and  to  Korah,  and  aft«r  an  impassioned  outburst  of  metaphors  applies 

>  I  Cor.  ii.  S. 

■  VuMMjithat  "St.  Peter"  luihara  bam  inflngiicwdbjr  the  "leoriUana.' 

■  I  am  ftwsra  that  vnu  t*kg  mUtn  to  aeui  tbe  nma  u  ™ah,  and  It  fa  «» imder- 
rtaoA  Id  the  uiidBut  venioni.  See  Kibop  Li(htfoot  oq  JtrcwNm,  p.  137.  Dr.  Abbott 
paata  oat  IXxpottior,  Feb.  1S82,  p.  14S)  ttut  »  group  of  wwdi  in  tbia  pangraph  ii  alio 
finmd  fa  U.  ItI  7-ItU.  E. 
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to  tliem  ft  proplieof  from  the  apociTpIial  Book  of  Enoch.  It  is  iiiBtnic- 
live  to  see  how  the  writer  of  this  Uiber  Epistle  deals  with  the  bumisg 
material  thus  before  him.  To  the  fall  of  the  angels  he  only  alludea  in 
the  most  general  mamier,  excluding  all  reference  to  the  Babbinio 
tradition,  which  sprung  out  of  inferences  from  Qen.  vL  2.  Omitting  St 
Jude'a  ^usiou  to  the  laraelitee  in  the  wildemesd,  he  Bubstitiitea  a 
reference  to  the  Deluge.  Omitting,  perhaps  as  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood,  the  Eeonian  fire  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  he  only  says  that  these 
cities  were  reduced  to  ashes,  while  he  ia  careful  to  add,  by  way  of 
encouragement  to  the  faithful,  that  Lot  was  saved.  He  omits  as  pamfol, 
and  to  Hellenic  readers  hardly  intelligible,  both  of  St.  Jude'a  aJlntdons  to 
certain  forms  of  Levitic  pollutions.'  He  omits,  as  being  derived  from 
the  apocryphal  Asemuion  <ff  MottM,  all  allusion  to  the  l^end  about  the 
dispute  of  Michael  and  Satan,  and  even  the  name  of  the  Archangel,  and, 
in  a  passage  which,  apart  from  the  parallel  in  St.  Jnde,  would  be 
extremely  obscure,  he  gives  to  the  reference  a  genetul  turn,  which,  if  it 
conveyed  to  the  readers  any  distinct  conception,  would  remind  them 
rather  of  the  accuser  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Book  of  Zechariah.  St. 
Jude,  speaking  throughout  rather  of  vicious  livers  than  of  false  teachers, 
describes  them  with  gi'eat  cleameas  as  blaspheming  in  subjects  about 
which  they  know  nothing,  and  corrupting  the  knowledge  which  comes 
to  them  instinctively,  as  it  does  to  animals  without  reason.  The  later 
writer  remembera  Uie  words  "  as  the  animals  without  reason,"  but  by 
an  ingenious  figure  of  speech,  in  which  the  same  word  serves  a  double 
purpose,*  applies  it  to  compare  the  hopeUa  end  of  the  &lse  teachers  to 
that  of  animals.  Omitting  the  instances  of  Cain  and  of  Korah,  bat 
amplifying  that  of  Balaam,  which  was  more  germane  to  his  purpose,  he 
tones  down  the  exuberance  of  St.  Jude's  rhetoric  Perhaps  because  he 
is  only  writing  from  impressions  without  the  original  manuscript  before 
him,  while  substituting  "wells  without  wat«r"  for  "clouds  without 
water,"  he  adds  the  clause  "  clouds  chased  by  the  hurricane."  Ho 
omits  St.  Jude's  "  wandering  stars,"  and  yet  applies  directly  to  the 
teachers  the  powerful  metaphor  "  for  whom  the  gloom  of  darkness  has 
been  reserved  for  ever."  Again,  he  omits  the  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
probably  because  it  is  taken  from  an  apocryphal  book ;  and  lastly,  he 
mentions — as  a  specific  instance  of  the  scoffs  to  which  St  Jude  only 
alludes — the  mocking  questions  which  were  suggested  by  the  delay  of 
Christ's  return.     I  must  confess  my  inability  to  see  how  any  one  who 

1  Lav.  XV.  IS,  17  ;  Jadt  8,  23. 

*  Thii  figure  at  ipeech  u  caJIed  atUanaditu,  and  coniniti  in  tlie  lue  of  tLe  nnu  wmd 
twioe  In  different  uniei  in  the  wms  iiaiuge  (ie«  lupra,  p.  92,  the  note  on  1  Pet.  iiL  1). 
Here  f^  i>  tint  "deatruction,"  nnd  tben  "  cormption.  Compare  2  Pet.  ii.  IS,  "Bnt 
theae.  u  reuonleu  uiiioali,  creaturea  of  tuture  (f  vsui),  bom  for  ospture  and  datnuUom 
j*«iipb),  bUaphcniing  in  thing!  of  which  they  are  lenorftnt  {iyroairw),  >h>31  be  deatrojed 
in  thair  own  ftwTupfion  {if  T^  oCiTi»t*0|j^  ««riit«ii(>iffnfriu),"  with  Jnda  10,  "Thoio,  in  all 
thing!  which  the;  know  not  (ollc  oI&uth'),  hU^heme ;  bat  aJl  the  thinga  whioh.  Ilka  tha 
reaaonlea*  «nim«l«j  thej  know  naturally  {^vmstn),  in  then  tiiey  CDmpt  themadTM 
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approaches  the  enquiry  with  no  ready-made  theories  cod  fail  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  priority  in  this  instance  belongs  to  St.  Jnde.  It 
vould  have  been  iroposuble  for  such  a  burning  and  withering  blart  of 
defiance  and  invective  as  his  brief  letter  to  have  been  comjxjsed  on 
principles  of  modification  and  addition.'  All  the  marks  which  indicate 
the  reflective  treatment  of  an  existing  document  are  to  be  seen  ia  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  In  every  instance  of  variation  we  see  the 
FMMMM  irhich  influenced  the  lat«r  imter.  The  instances  of  Cain  and 
Eorah  did  not  suit  his  purpose,  which  dealt  rather  with  secret  corruption 
than  fl&grant  violence,  and  with  errors  of  theory  than  with  undisguised 
revolt.  But,  had  St.  Peter  written  fint,  there  ia  no  reason  why  St. 
Judo  should  hare  omitted  so  striking  and  apposite  an  example  as  was 
fnmifihed  by  the  Deluge.  It  is  inconceivable  that  St.  Jude  should 
simply  have  taken  a  pontgr&ph  of  a  longer  Epistle,  have  added  apocry- 
ph&l  illostrationa  to  it,  and  flashed  lightning  into  it  by  a  process  of 
reflective  'bcatment.  All  literary  probability  decisively  shows  that  the 
more  gn&rded,  more  dignified,  more  exclusively  authoritative  composi- 
tiMi — the  one  less  liable  to  excite  offence  and  cavil — would  be  the  later 
of  the  two.  There  ia  nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  a  later 
writer,  powerfully  moved  by  the  state  of  things  revealed  in  the  letter  of 
St.  Jodc^  ahonld,  in  a  longer  and  in  some  respects  weightier  epistle,  have 
ntaliaed,  while  yet  he  modified,  that  powerful  utterance,  abandoning  its 
tiiplicity  of  structure,'  and  omitting  those  Hebraic  references  which 
wMild  have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  The 
notion  that  8t  Jnde  endeavoured  to  "  improve  upon  "  St  Peter  is,  I 
say,  a  litetary  imposaibihty  ;  and  if  in  some  iiiatancea  the  phrases  of  St. 
Jnde  seem  more  antithetical  and  striking,  and  his  description  clearer,  I 
have  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  inferiority — if  it  be  inferiority — of 
St.  Pet«r  by  ^e  supposition  that  he  wag  a  man  of  more  restrained 
tempcnunent ;  that  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  reminiscences  and 
impiMsiixifl  ;  and  that  he  was  warning  against  forms  of  evil  with  which 
he  Iwd  not  onne  into  so  personal  a  contact. 

Having  now  examined — fairly,  I  trust,  and  as  fully  as  my  limits 
will  allow — the  peculiaritiea  of  the  Epistle  before  us,  and  the  serious 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  our  regarding  it  as  the  work  of 
St.  Peter,  I  will  state  one  or  two  of  the  reasons  why,  in  spite  of 
these  difficulties,  I  cannot  r^ard  it  as  eertatnlif  spurious.  They  are 
mainly  three  : — 

1.  Rrs^  we  mnst  not  wholly  ignore  the  sinularity  in  expression  and 
tone  of  thought  between  this  Epistle  and  the  First,*  nor  the  slight  re- 

■  TIm  Boiini  Bad  flue  UtarwyliutiiiAtof  Hsidemwtliisat  onoe  :— "Slehe  welsb  on 
CHBV  krtftigar,  via  ain  Fsoond  in  nch  Mlbat  luriloklAufeDdeT  Brief :  nun  nahms 
daa  Bchntbaa  Fatrni  i»ta,  wte  w  «lii1eit«t,  nildert,  aniUut,  fte."  So,  too,  Weiu, 
Hntbar,  Jtc 

■  8m  (i^frs,  p.  UL 

*  Weidt oeuaetai  to  both  ftditlM  an  "predoiu''  (rl«uH)|  "abnadaatlj'  fomjili'' 
(bix^n*i),   "bnOaaij  Ion"  {hl'atti*U),  '' e)r».vitiiaKa "  (jrf»r«),   "w»ntonn«M" 
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semblances  which  it  offers  to  St  Peter's  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acta.' 
The  resemblaiice  of  the  writer  to  St.  Peter  in  tone  of  mind' — as,  for 
'  instance,  in  bia  largebeart«dnes8  to  the  Gentiles,*  in  his  fondness  for  the 
less  trodden  paths  of  Biblical  illustration  and  enquiry,  and  in  his  ten- 
dency to  soften  instances  of  doom  by  the  parallel  of  instances  of 
d«*liverance — must  also  be  allowed  their  due  weight.  Under  this  head 
I  may  refer  to  the  subtle  reminiicencee  of  the  Transfigomtion.  Of  the 
appeal  to  the  Transfiguration  aa  a  source  of  the  writer's  conviction,  it 
may  of  course  be  said  that  it  would  naturally  occur  to  any  one 
assuming  the  name  of  St.  Peter ;  but  the  casual  subsequent  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  "tabernacle,"*  and.  of  the  most  unusual  word  for 
"  decease,"'  not  in  any  formal  connexion  with  the  appeal,  but  by  an 
inimitably  natural  association  of  ideas,  has  always  seemed  to  me  an 
important  item  of  evidence.  To  this  must  be  added  the  little-noticed 
indication  that  the  Timiafiguration  probably  took  place  at  night,  though 
it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  Gospels.  This  would  at  once  account  for  the 
following  compsmon  of  the  word  of  prophecy  to  "a  light  shining  in  a 
squalid  place." 

2.  Another  important  consideration  is  the  aneienlnesa  of  this 
Epistla  If  we  cannot  infer  this  from  the  vague  resemblances  to  it 
adduced  from  passages  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  we  may  infer  it  from 
three  circumstances — namely,  the  want  of  all  apee^  features  of  later 
Gnosticism  in  the  heretics  here  described ;  the  absence  of  allu^ons  to 
ecclesiastical  oi^onisntions ;  and  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  Ajs  to  the  first  point,  is  it  not  certain  that  a  later  writer 
wonid  have  aimed  his  remonstrances  at  something  more  distinctly  and 
definitely  resembling  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  or  Ebion,  or,  later  still, 
of  Carpocrates  and  Yalentinual  As  to  the  second  pointy  it  is  probably 
better  known  to  us  than  it  was  even  to  many  writers  in  the  second 
century,  that  there  had  been  a  rapid  tendency  to  desynonymiza  the 
words  "  bishop "  and  "  presbyter,"  and  that  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  "  episcopal "  power  was  due  to  the  growth  of  heresy,  s^ainst 
which  it  was  designed  to  be  a  bulwark.*  If,  then,  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  was  a  /aUarivt,  writing  late  in  the  second  century,  it  is  dif&cult 


(■n'Ayiui),  "spotlGH"  (aimAiK).  la  both  there  u  »  prominenos  at  Om  Delnge  and  af 
Projihecj.  See  Plumptre,  Introd.,  p.  75.  I  hava  pomied  out  (lut  in  both  ocean  k 
jjKicimen  ot  the  figure  culled  antanaditit  ("word  "ml  Pet.  iil.  1,  "cormption  "  in  3 
Fat.  ii.  12).  Thi>  haa,  I  believe,  eaciped  the  notice  of  preTtour  inqniien.  Sea  tupnL 
pp.  92,  112. 

1  Thia  ia  fully  worked  oot  bj  Prof.  Lnmby  in  the  Expotiior,  Ir.  S72— S99  md  446— 
469.  But  in  anr  cue  the  irriter  of  the  Second  fipiatle  would  be  vgir  fknuluir  with  the 
language  of  the  Fint.  Differmca,  in  t,  queetion  of  thii  kind,  fumiah  m  far  aian  larioaa 
oouaidention  than  identitiea  and  reieoibuuiiie*. 

>  Compue  2  Pet.  L  17,  21 :  IL  I,  13 ;  with  Acta  iil  12;  !L  2;  iv.  24  ;  IL  16. 

■  2  Pet.  L  1.  i  .x^Mfui.    Hatt.  ivil  i. 

»  «oi«,  "  departnTO,"  U.,  death,  u  in  Jo«.  AtM.  It.  811    Wild.  HI.  2. 

'  In  the  Pint  Epirtle  the  word  epiAapot  onij  oocnn  one*,  and  tfaftt  ia  Iti  oaiural 
■enuof  "giurdiati"llPel  ii.  25),  andHoh  Oannh  bu  only  ita  "pnibjivn,''  witti 
whom  the  Apoetle  nidi  himielf  (1  Fet  t.  1^ 
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to  imagine  that  he  would  not  have  adopted  the  same  tone  in  refereoco 
to  this  subject  as  the  other  writers  of  his  age.  As  regnnls  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  any  reference  to  it  would 
have  betrayed  the  pseudonymous  character  of  the  writer ;  but  I  am 
now  only  arguing  that  there  are  no  traces  of  the  state  of  mind  prO' 
doced  by  the  Jewish  catastrophe.  Is  it  not  probable  that  a  /aUariua 
of  the  ability  pre-supposed  by  this  Epistle  would  have  seized  ^e  grand 
opportunity  of  introducing  at  a  prediction,  an  illustration  which  would 
have  been  in  all  respects  so  overwhelmingly  apposite  1  But  in  any 
case  the  end  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  an  event  bo  stupendous  that 
no  writer  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  those  before  us  could  have 
succeeded  in  excluding  every  trace  of  an  occurrence  which  so  radically 
modified  the  tone  of  Christian  thought. 

3.  One  more  oonsideratioa  remains,  which  seems  to  me  of  capital 
importance.  It  is  the  superiority  of  this  Epistle  to  every  one  of 
the  vncanonical  writings  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  If  we 
are  to  accept  the  theories  4^  modem  critics,  that  the  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Oospel  of  St.  John,  and 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  are  the  works  of  "  forgers,"  then — 
seeing  the  indescribable  superiority  of  these  writings  to  all  others 
which  saw  the  light  during  the  epo<^  at  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  beeai  written — we  are  driven  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion  that 
the  beet  strength  and  brilliancy  and  spiritual  insight  of  the  second  cen- 
tnrj  is  to  be  found  in  its  peeudonymoug  writings  1  Who  will  venture 
to  Msert  that  any  Apostolic  Father^that  Ciemcut  of  Some,  or 
Ignatius,  or  Folycarp,  or  Hernias,  or  Justin  Martyr,  could  havo 
written  so  much  as  twenty  consecutive  verses  so  eloquent  and  so 
powerful  as  those  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  1  Ko  known 
member  of  the  Church  in  that  age  could  have  been  the  writer ;  not 
even  the  anthor  of  the  Epistle  to  Siognetus.  Would  a  writer  so  much 
more  powerful  than  any  of  these  have  remained  uninfluential  and  un- 
known 1  Would  one  who  could  wield  his  pen  with  so  inspired  a  power 
have  failed  to  write  a  line  in  hia  own  name,  and  for  the  immediate 
benefit  of  hia  own  contemporaries  1 

In  the  C>ce,  then,  of  these  countei>di£culties,  I  sco  no  solution  of 
the  problem  but  the  one  which  St  Jerome  iodicat«d  fourteen  centuries 
hgj}  I  believe  that  we  may  perhaps  recognise  in  this  Epistle  the 
opinions,  the  influence,  the  impress,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  great 
Apoetle  of  the  Circumcision.  If  we  cannot  find  bis  individual  style,  if 
we  ore  faced  by  many  peculiarities,  if  we  miss  characteristic  expressions, 
if  ve  rect^niae  a  different  mode  of  workmanship,  some  of  these  difficul- 
dea  would  be  removed  by  the  supposition  of  a  literary  amanuensis. 
The  Buppoeition  of  an  Aramaic  original,  as  supported  by  Mr.  King, 
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seemB  to  me  nnteiiftble.'  This  Epistle  is  addressed  quite  aa  mnch  to 
Gentiles  as  to  Jews  ;  and  even  if  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  tmderstood 
Aramaic,  the  Gontiles  did  not  lliis  suggestion,  moreover,  does  not 
remove  the  most  serious  difficulties.  The  Epistle,  though  it  does  not 
show  the  msatety  of  Hellenistic  Oreek  possessed  by  some  of  the  Kew 
Testament  writers,  has  yet  an  energy  of  its  own  which  ezclndee  the 
possibility  of  its  being  a  translation.'  I  believe  there  is  much  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion — at  which  I  had  arrived  before  I  became  aware  of 
the  resemblances  to  Josephus— that  we  have  not  here  the  words  and 
style  of  the  great  Apostle,  but  that  he  lent  to  this  Epistle  the  sancticm 
of  his  name  and  the  assistance  of  his  advice.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  still  is 
its  main  essence  genuine  as  well  as  canonical,  and  there  is  a  reason  both 
for  its  peculiarities  and  for  ite  tardy  reception.  On  this  hypothesis  we 
may  rejoice  that  we  have  preserved  to  us  both  the  enoouragementa 
addressed  to  the  Church  by  Bt  Peter,  and  his  warnings  against  anti- 
Christian  heresies.  These  heresies,  as  we  see  from  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  had  also  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  last  tboagbts  of 
St.  Paul.  St  Peter  speaks  of  them  munly  in  the  future,  as  St  I^nl 
had  done,  in  his  farewell  to  the  Epheaimi  elders  at  .Miletus.  It  is  said 
that  when  Charlemagne  first  saw  the  ships  of  the  pirate  No«emen  he 
burst  into  tears,  not  because  he  feared  that  they  would  give  Aim  any 
trouble,  but  because  he  foresaw  the  miseries  which  they  would  inflict 
upon  tus  snbjecU  in  the  future.  So  it  was  with  the  AposUee.  The 
errors  of  which  others  Only  saw  the  germ,  loomed  lai^  on  Uie 
horizon  of  their  prophetic  insight,  although  it  was  not  until  after 
their  death  that  they  assumed  their  full  proportions  ss  the  perilous 
a  of  Onostio  speoulation. 


CHAPTER  X 

THK     SECOND     £PiaTLK     OF     ST.      PETEB. 
'Er  all  J«Tt  tvawinri  Tiro.— 3  Pet.  iii.  16. 

Instead  of  following  the  plan  which  I  have  hitherto  adopted,  of 
endeavouring  to  take  the  reader  through  each  Epistle  by  explaining 
and  epitomising  its  general  purpose  in  language  which  may  coimteraot 
the  deadening  effect  of  over-familiarity,  I  have   thought   it    best   to 

jiua  <£  *t<^ 

Dieie  lit  fut  oluie  Kile  Ananahma  lehr  fein  OtiMhiioh,  voU  der  fniaten  ficht 
GriMhiKhsD  Wortitelluiieen  und  BatzbildmiBfln,"  ko.—BwM,  SendtcJir.  il  110.  It 
Duj,  howevar,  be  bat  deacribed  u  th«  poetic  Oreelf  of  one  who  haii  oaiHy  leuned  the 
Unginge  from  the  tragedfuu,  The  repetdtioni  of  vorda  »re  due  to  ths  «aae  nang  bat 
wnianHU  roaUiuhr;  at  the  amaaueiuU. 
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re-tnokUto  the  whole  of  this  Epistle.  I  have  done  bo  for  sereral 
reasons.  In  pravioaB  instancea  I  hftve  ^ven  a  literal  version  of  every 
pwSBge  vhich  was  obBcure,  or  spediJly  remarkable,  or  in  which  the 
English  Yetmon  Reemed  incorrect,  or  diScolt  of  apprehenuon,  or 
d^endent  on  inferior  readings.  This  Epistle  has  given  rise  to  bo 
many  controversies,  it  is  bo  reraartably  compact  in  its  structure,  its 
expresdona  are  so  unusual,  and  sometimOB  even  so  astonishing,  that  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  re-tracslate  the  whole  of  it  as  closely  as  I 
oonld,  appending  in  the  briefest  form  such  notes  as  seemed  most 
neraesaiy.  I  know  that  the  reader  may  feel  inclined  to  leave  the 
tnuislation  imread,  under  ihe  notion  that  he  is  already  &miliar  with 
a  version  not  only  inGnit«ly  more  dear  to  him,  but  also  more 
eophonions,  more  smooth,  more  literary,  and  (as  it  will  perhaps  seem  to 
him)  more  easy  to  understand.  I  would,  however,  ask  him  to  follow 
me  in  this  version,  because  our  English  Bible,  with  all  its  splendid 
merits,  constantly  misses  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer's  diction 
through  its  besetting  fondness  for  needless  variations.  My  translation, 
niade,  I  oagfat  to  say,  before  the  Bevised  Version  appeared,  and  with  a 
different  object,  is  meant  throughout  to  be  not  only  a  literal  version, 
but  also  a  running  commentary.' 

SraioN*  Pbtib,  a  ilave  and  apoitle  ol  Jeaui  Cbrut,  to  tboae  who  havs  oGtained' 
■  like  precioiiB  faith  with  oa,  in  the  rig-hteoiuneas  ot  our  Qod  and  of  our 
SiTiaiiT  Jcana  Chriat,*  grace  to  you  and  peato  bo  multiplied  jn  the  full  knowledge' 
ol  Qod  and  of  Jean*  our  LonL  Seeing  that  Hia  Divine  power  hath  giTon  na 
$3i  thing!  that  pertain  to  life  aad  piety,*  by  meani  of  the  full  knowledge  ot 
Him  Who  called  na  lly  Hia  own  glory  and  virtae ; '  by  meana  of  which  Ha  hath 
given  na  Hia  greatest  and  precioiu  promiaea,'  that  by  theit  maana  yo  may  become 
partaken  of  Divine  nature,  having  eacaped  fmn  the  comiption  which  it  in 
th«  world  in  liut  And  on  this  vety  acconnt,  adding  all  eaineatnesa,*  ahnndaatly 
'atniah'*  in  your  bith  virtue,  and  in  yoor  virtue  knowledge,  and  in  your 
knowledge  aell-control,  and  in  your  aelf-contiol  endurance,  and  in  yoor  endurance 
inety,  and  in  yonr  piety  brotherly  aflection,  and  in  yoor  brotherly  affection  love.  '^ 


I  I  Bar  partian  be  allowed  to  remark  that,  thongli  thli  liaak,  no  liei  tlm  nv  UA  </  CtrM 
•Bd  UA  «r  St  fnl.  hM  bwi  wrlttm  •rfthont  the  am  whlclt  I  dxMiU  hava  derived  Imn  the  Be- 
*tHdVaboa,IflBdthBttheteljHu«lTaiis>laiBrtanoalBwhlekthB  eoiTaotioiia  I  bad  vsb- 
toNd  to  naka,  ud  tbe  i«dtD(i  whioh  nwd^dMtod,  ware  Bot  in  woradaao*  wtth  tboM  of  tlw 
■arlanB.  The  fact  tkat  the  nDdarlnga  wUeb  I  bava  sivea  are  often  thoee  whldi  the  Berlaen 
fbea  In  the  marvlii,  mar  euro  to  iDmtiata  the  aiaat  repTOdasUoB  ol  tk*  pMoUatitlw  ol  the 
«ald9al,  at  wbisG  I  have  alw^a  aioed. 

■  Tba  B^tpUon  ol  tUa  loim  U  onoa  maAa  a  Habialat. 

•  ;u>««.,  Acta  1. 17  (St  Peter). 

*  ~  Or  our  Ood  and  Barlonr  JeenaClmBt"  would  al»  be  naminatical,  bat  aee  onnt.  U.13, 
Iil/tead  irn4i^8t.Paal,U.Sni  and  tiM  B«it  tsh  yaemi  to  ihow  that  the  FaUHrandtho 

•  "Kriwanf,  "  laH  faxnrladcv,"  i*  the  leadlDg  word  at  tMi  Eplatls  (ai  "hopa  "  ii  of  1  Fst). 

*  EWJB«i4.  The  word  onir  ooonrm  aUewhare  la  AttM  Ui,  IS  ood  the  naatom  Bpkattoe.  fctcf. 
-CviiH-'lapecDliutothUEpiitle.    (Of.  AoUnU.U.) 

' 'A^T^.  hen  ■lone  dI  Ood.    In  I  FeC,  IL  B  the  word  ii  iur^.  which  It  qui 
ilv(- nai  ^.  M  A,  C.    raw  writer  1*  food  u(>BliwUi«aD^iBtieatM<SFet.  I 

•  Aa  la  1  Fct  lU.  13. 
*iie»»tavi»tj..    Joa.J.ll.ii.B,iS. 

*  J'U'yJWe"-    The  E.  T., "  Add  to  jonr  faith  vlrtne,  fto..'  la  qnite  nnl 
"  nt  (MM  vlrtDei  aee  tba  list  E^au«k  whare  avo*  one  at  tbem  la  m 

Imi  eiMBtaoa  wndi  ipni  |1  Pet  U.  B,  plar.),  ^iXaMfJe  (I  Fat.  I.  »),  and  fti. 
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For  those  things,  vhon  the}-  c:iiat  and  abound,  render  you  neithor  idle  nor  unfruit- 
ful onto  tho  full  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ.'  For  ho  in  whom  they  are 
not  is  blind^  wilfully  closing  his  ej'Cfi,^  oflaiuning  ohlivion^  of  hia  purifica^on 
from  his  olden  Bins.*  Wherefore  tho  rutber,  brethren,  give  diligence  to  make 
sure  your  calling  and  election,  for  by  so  doing  ye  shall  never  stumble.'  For  there 
shall  be  richly  furnished  to  you  tho  entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jeaus  Christ  (i.  1—11).' 

WhcrofoTB  I  will  not  neglect  to  remind  you  always  about  these  things,  thoup;h 
j*o  tnow  them,  and  have  been  finnly  fixed  in  tho  present  truth.'  Bui  I  consider 
It  right,  «B  long  as  I  am  in  this  tnbcmaclc,  lo  arouse  you  by  way  of  reminder, 
knowing  thnt  swiftly  shall  como  tho  laying  a^do  of  this  my  tabernacle,'  sa 
even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  showed  mc.'  liut  I  will  bo  diligent,  that  you  may 
bo  ablo'o  oven  on  cvory  occasion  after  my  depsrtuco,  to  make  mention  of  these 
things."  For  it  was  not  by  following  in  tho  track  of  elaborated  myths"  that 
we  made  known  to  you  tho  power  and  coming  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
by  having  been  initiated,'*  as  eye-witnesses,  into  His  Majesty.  For  having 
received  honour  and  glory  from  Cod  the  Father  when  a  voice  such  as  this  was 
borne  to  Him'*  from  the  magn  ill  cent  glory,"  "My  Son,  my  Beloved  is  this,"  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased — '' "  And  this  voice  icc  heard  home  from  Uoavcn,  when  we  were 
with  Him  in  the  Holy  Mount."  Ajid  still  stronger  is  tho  surety  wo  have  in  the 
prophetic  word,"  whereunto  ye  do  well  it  yo  lake  heed*  as  to  a  lamp  shining 
in  a  squalid  place,"  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  morning  star  anso  in  yoor 
hearts;"  knowing   this  first,  that   no  praphecy  of    Scripture  proves  to  be  of 

'  Cocnp,  Col.  i.  10 

*  itvuwiimtv,  one  of  tbe  numorons  liapar  U^omtna  ol  tbii  Epistle.  Thsn  Is  a  glo«  InXiMir, 
"ftimblin^biBirar."    Itthomeiujns^"ebort.rif[hted|'^j*ji8t.^frDM,inQ.  5  IflJ  be  sdoptocf _(0B 

things.-  ' 


"  Ijliad  to  the  lu-oB  beuvsal;  thmgB,  able  onlj  to  see  tiia  omr  eutblf 

•'Comp.  Joa..in«.il.  6,  5  0. 

•  I.t.,  bj  Baptiam.— (JbrjBOBt.,  St 
'  Ja.  il.  10,  iii.  S. 
•"FomislilCDOwkiVe,  Bdr-control.  Ac.  (ver.  S),  ind  TOO  shall  be  rewsriled 

the  entiBDce  Into  Chmt'a  ctcmtl  kmEdom  cbsU  bs  lumialjed  ricblf  to  jon." 
'  Ver,  12,  irri  iriiptPiPiJTJ  iAijflnV.     C(.  Juda  8  ;  Bom.  it.  U;  1  Pot.  T.  12. 

•  A  loinu™  ot  the  metncbori  of  ■  robe  and  abmldiuft,  "  in  £  Cor.  i.  1  (D«  ' 
'  Johnui.  17,  IB  {but  of<»otMthiitw«wriHenloiig»lterHiml»,iI  IheEii'j 

1>  This  la  tho  OKliiuur  rneuung  ol  u<4i"f  kihw^v.    I  have  already  noticed  the  ioUmtlat 
Die  of  n  jpu|ici  and  ffotoc  (vldi  nipm.  p  lUj. 

'•  >u»o.c.    See  oa  1  Tiai.  1.  *,  it.  7,  Life  of  SI.  Pniil,  ii.  SI7 ;   *■-'  — ■■ "-' 

difToreiitly  u  lo  tho  kind  of  mjtha  alludod  to.    The  best  com 
"  AU  oilier  law^ien  foUoving  on  Iktiricli  oflhtir  nytia,  transit 

^*  iiT^irTiu.  a  teclmic!il  word  of  tlie  Eleusialau  TavsterlM 
Bipreaaion,  found  also  il 
LiBuiDv wma  Bccr ■ —  '^-  *>.-i. 

iiThTxi'orT 


yanrrot  tiov,  ft.  A,  C.  K,  L.    The  TorimtioDe  from  the  GtMpe]  uuratiTe  tn  In 
ueneaa  of  tbe  Epistle.    *'  In  whom,"  Jit.  "  imto  whom." 
ia  onfinished  In  the  orlgiiisl  {AmihiXulKini}. 

^-^ from  thla  aspicasiaii,  as  showJDff  a  post.ApostoUc  date,  !•  Dot  miTe»OBabl«, 

but  the  epiCbet  mil]' be  tuclveiplaJDed  by  Jewish  conceptions  (Ex.  lU.tl;  Joeb.v.  15). 

ig  ir_.  -n  o.o_  J-..,,  iVi,j.  ii  „„,  sure?  "  Bfcttuse  wider  in  its  nag*,  Mid  morevutnl, 
,  and  bnn^ug  s  more  intensB  penoiul  coaTlctioD  than  the  taUiooaj  to 
jrenoa  to  prophecy  Is  pimnlsent  in  both  Epistles  (1  fet.  I.  11,  mq.). 
rcruiim,  kju,  wu  hi:,)  tnuM  tho  oarlV  tendenor  to  undermte  the  force  ot  Indliidnal  tuIobs, 
ibich  ws  lind  eiiBtiD)!  in  8t.  Paul's  da;  (sco  Lif,  of  SF.  Paul,  L  ie3|,  and  which  I*  to  stronslr 
lurltcd  In  the  Clementines  (Horn.  irll.  I»).  The  "  prophetic  word '' mv  esnlj  Inclode  Ilew 
Tcstjuiieiit  u  well  as  Old  Testament  propbeciei  (Ada  iiL  10,  1  CorTzU.  ID,  1  Thai.  r.  10 ; 

»  Jos.  Antl,  il.  fl,  ;  12,  oil  wtfimt  ssUt  |><I  "poffixwrw, 

*■  The  meaning  seem  I  to  b.'  thit  the  buBp  of  prophoof  will  become  nudless  iu  the  full  nooD- 
\af  b'aie  of  psrteot  coovietiou. 
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Ixtma  along  ij  will  o 
fTomaod(i.  12-21). 


pnTKte  interpntattoo.i     For  pK)phec<r  «aa  nsrar  Ixtma  along  ij  will  ot  man, 
le  Holy  Spirit  '     '        "   •  -   ■-     -■- 


Bat  there  roia  i         ,     ^  „  .     .    . 

■lull  be  false  teachen,  of  a  kind'  who  Hhkll  Becretlf  introdace  fnctionB  of 
perdition,*  denying  eren  the  master  that  bought  them,'  bHngiag  upon  themselvca 
■wift  peidition.  And  huuit  sbAtl  follow  in  tiie  tmck'  ot  their  wantonneBe,'  on 
whoae  acconut  the  way  of  the  troth  shall  be  railed  at/  And  in  covetoiisncas, 
with  flctitioui  apeechci,  shall  they  make  trade  of  you,  for  whom,  rinco  long 
ago,  their  doom  idleth  not,  and  their  destiuction  drowseth  not."  For  it  Qod 
■pared  not  aoftU  vho  tinned,'  bat,  hurling  tham  to  Tartarus,'^  committed  them 
to  dens"  of  darkniin,  lu  reserved  tor  judgment— and  spared  not  the  ancient  world, 
bnt  prescn'ed  Noah,  a  herald  of  ri^teousnees,'*  with  seven  others,  brining  a 
mdden  flood  on  the  world  of  the  impiocs ;  and  calcining  the  cities  of  6odoin 
and  Gomorrha,  condemned  them  with  overthrow,  having  made  them  a  WBminK 
tor  those  who  ahonld  hereafter  bo  impious;  and  righteous  Lot,  utterly  diatie&aed 
by  the  wanton  life  of  these  offenders,'*  He  rescued— for  by  sight  and  hearing 
the  righteoQi  man,  dwelling  among  them  day  after  day,  was  torturing  his 
rigliteoaa  Kml  with  their  lawless  deeds — the  Lord  bnowelh  how  to  rescoe  the 
pious  from  trial,  but  to  reserve  the  unrighteous,  under  punishmont,  for  the 
day  ot  jndjfmenti  and  especially  those  who  wallc  after  the  flesh  in  the  luat  of 
pollntioa,  and  despise  dominion.  Daring,  self-willed,  they  tremble  not  when 
they  rail  at  glories,"  in  cases  wherein  angela,  greater  though  thoy  are  in  stieiigth 
and  might,''  do  not  bring  against  them"  boFore  the  Lord  a  railing  jodgment. 

I  Of  the  nuir  ponlbls  uplanitlnss  of  tliisa  wor's,  I  sccapt  that  which  milua  Iham  masn 
"  Uwt  tbs  prophaU  did  mot  speak  bj  Bpoatimeoiu  knowled^,  and  Mpcke  mart  than  thaj  oonld 
tbeiiisslTcs  Uterpret,"  u  whers  Pbilo  B]B,"the  prophet  attcrs  nothliig  of  kii  own."  Ifhis 
■Miraiua  is  not  his  own,  his  iBl>r]>T<taIi«i  nar  alua  well  be  inadequats.  The  ronsik  then  n- 
■cahlrs  1  PM.  1. 10— 11.  The  ^Hiat  woBld  then  meu  that  hIatoiT  pronstlu  traUiof  this 
rsBiark.  'ErMvit  oali  oeconln  AqnUa'iTvsioDot  0*0.  d.  8,  and  fnUw  mcani  "leiplsin" 
ts  M*A  It.  31.  The  verb  JnAvit  ocoium  in  Q«n.  il.  8,  ilL  12,  snd  tlie  eiplaaatlon  of  the  thoiulLt 
uBst  be  iBoktd  lor  la  Oeo.  ili.  IS,  IS  («ODp.  Jcr.  xiili  £6).  (Since  wtftini  this  note  I  lee  that 
r^  ah^Att  pdbts  out  that  Hnrol  words  are  here  borrowed  from  the  paas^a  in  Fhilo,  Qmij  Bar, 
HT.,  p.  92,  Tla. :  fia^innf ,  ^art<ip*f ,  ttiDi,  aniWAAK.    Tills  seams  to  bedsciiiTeutDlhe 

o  the  tslas  piopliets,  and  so  to  eiiiting  false 

IS usatLlBc" heresies"  Is  lKtir(ot.l  Cor.  li.  M,  Oal  t,  W,  Tit.  lii.  10). 
_im4nentuT*'d«nlal''a(  a  moment  of  strong  teniTitatlon  dilfors  wholjrfrom 
t  jisntloa  sad  apoata^.    'Kyvpiaarra — notice  the  rlgar  fltpresslQn  of  tJbtitt'B 
In  tAe  rartlcipisl  ueiiitiuetions  of  this  chapter  (wUch  I  hsTS  lalthlnllj  ropro- 

Lechfiiv,"  Wiclrf. 

uauHd  md  Odious   "■"—-■ 

., __„  originated  In  tlisn 

rhlch  perrertod  doctiiaa  led  to  Impare  life. 

F«.  the  act.    NwT^fi,  lit.  "nods,"  " 


v-liTerT  Bate 


•  Pelv's  mere  moBealuT**  denial' 
B  and  a]     - 


_, ,.-_ .  , „ ^,  —  .^ n,  Tartarus  is -.  ^ 

SL  Fet«  do«s  not  tallow  St.  Jade  tn  niecifiiiig  tiia  triditional  iln  at  the  sngels ;  still  L 
——'■»  h  to  Jewirfi  tradition.    Of.  Booh  -•  ^ ■- -  <---•-•-'-'     " «■  -"--■- 

A  ^  SI.  Paal,  L  68,  U.  «-5],  eto. 


w.  ^  TopfuiBtfaf  i  a  wtTvtgu  claule  Aopor  la^oBicnoii,  Tartarus  isthe  Hebrew  Qehinua 

sdo«s  not  tallow  St.  Jade  tn  ipecifibig  tiia  f     •  .<  -  .       

Is  Jewidi  tradition.    Cf.  Book  ol  £noch  t.  li 


I.  »  A,B',  C.  liere 'again  Bt.  Felsr  nbcUtutes  ■  word  of  ■inilir  sound  for 
■  11^ ail,  --coama,''  Whlclt  in»  have  bsan  a  variation  ot  numo^  For  Jude'a  kf^ott.  Thare  is, 
bowsv^.  an  eplcdarlnff  in  the  eiprwion  "chaiafof  darkflfu:  "/etlFr  ot  darhnesa"  la  fouadin 
WieiJ.  avlL  17. 

u  Tl^  Moah  ws*  a  piwefaer  was  ■  Bslaral  Jewlih  iaFennce  (Joi.  .Intt.  L  3, 1 1}. 
u  11  Mail  I la.  iBBljlBf  that  tbsr  violated  the  oioit  sacred  and  oatanl  lawa 
"  Sbrii^lhafls,^  "  florlnu  bsinva.' 

"  "Pools  rush  in,  wbere  angels  tear  to  tread." 

M  IMs  eaa  naif  nssa  "■(sia*ttloTiaa'—i.>.agabst  angelic  di^tieaeren  otter  their  tull^ 

•Bl  tte  nms  wooM  bs  poCsotlr  Ineipllaable  without  the  aUoahm  at  Jada  to  Mlcboel  rerrsiniDB 

(o  r*U  at  aatau.    H«  sad  the  laUsn  snfals  wan  Ufai  once,  Just  as  thaj  aaj  stili  be  called 

"tagtlm,'    ConiFaitt  Hilton'!- 

"  jrfas  than  Arehanncl  rained,  or  ci«"a 
qr  glory  ot 


ISO  TBE   BAJILT  DATS  OF  CHRIBTIAHmr. 

But  these  as  mere  irrational  animals,  bom  for  captaM  and  deatrnctioii,'  i^Udk 
in  tMngs  which  the;  baow  not,  in  their  own  comption  shall  be  utterly  deatniyedj* 
Raffering-  wrong;  as  the  hire  of  doing  wrong.'  Thinking  that  luiutioumcos  in 
the  day*  is  pleasure,  spots'  and  hIeniiBhes,  Iniuriiiting  in  their  own  deceits' 
while  they  banquet  with  you,  having  eyes  full  of  an  adulteress,'  and  insatiable 
of  ain,  luiing  wilh  a  bait  imstahle  souls,  haring  a  heart  trained  in  covetoosness, 
children  of  maledittion !  Ahandoning  the  straight  path  they  wsndoied,  following 
in  the  path  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Bowir,'  who  loved  the  hire  of  wrongdoing, 
bnt  received  a  rebuke  for  hia  own  tranagreaDon :  a  domb  beaut  of  burden* 
uttoring  a  hunum  voice  checked  the  prophet's  infatuation.  These  are  watoiieaB 
springs,  and  mista  driven  by  a  hurricane,  for  whom  tho  mirk  of  darkneaa 
has  been  reserved.  For  uttering  inflations  of  fooliahnesa  they  lare  with  a  bait'* 
in  the  lusta  of  the  flesh,  in  wantonncee,  those  who  were  scareely"  escaping  them 
who  spend  their  lives  in  error, — promieiiig  them  liberty,  though  being  themselves 
slavoa.  of  corruption,"  For  hy  whatever  any  one  has  be«i  worsted,  by  that 
has  he  iJso  be^  enslaved.  For  if,  after  having  escaped  the  pollutions  of  tho 
world  by  full  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Savioor  Jesus  Christ,  thsy  are 
worsted  by  being  again  entangled  in  them,  the  last  things  have  become  worse 
to  them  than  the  lirat."  For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  lo  have  fully  known 
the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  fully  knowing  it,  to  swerve  aside  from 
the  holy  commandment  delivered  to  them.  But  there  has  happened  lo  them 
the  fact  of  the  true  proverb,  "The  dog  tuining  to  his  own  vomit,"  and  "A 
sow  that  had  bathed  to  its  wallowing-place  of  mite"'*  (ii.  1 — 2S). 

Ttiis  is  now,  beloved,  the  Second  Epistle  I  am  writing  to  yon,  in  both  of 
which  I  am  trj-ing  to  arouse  your  sincere  understanding,  oy  reminding  yon, — 
that  you  may  remember  tho  words  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and 
the  command  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  through  your  Apostles;''  recogniung 
this  first,  that  there  shall  come  at  the  end  of  the  days  scoffers  in  their  stofiing, 
walking  according  to  their  own  lusts,  and  saying.  Where  is  the  promise  of 
His  coming F    for  from  the  day  when  the  fathere  fell  asleep'*  lUl  things   ore 

Unwilling  to  adduce  Jnds's  i«(«enoe  to  tbs  dispute  betwHo  Hichial  sad  Baton  sboat  thebodr 
ol  Uoisi^  wUsh  was  onlr  rsoHdid  bi  apooriuhsl  wrltlnn  from  Jewish  tiadltioB,  tha  writer 
_..._  ... . .   .-  ..^j  y„  tt^M  who  was  tUDiUsr  with  the  Old  Testanaat 

. ,  Jndsh  sad mpt  Id  Us  boBD.    Bat  "go,"  he  said,  "ron 
..«  snated  tor  this  panose"  (BsUu  llstaia,/,  »  a). 

'  Tbs  aoceptauce  ot  Jude's  words,  uid  their  BpplicAtloD  in  ■  totoJlj  dilfo^sut  bsdhi,  is  v«rv 
TODUikable,  St.  Jnde's  lu^niiBS  rwds  like  a  keen  epigram ;  od  tba  olha  hud,  wa  bare  in  St. 
Pater  ft  temarkabls  plar  on  ifae  two  ku«  ot  tha  word  fAopi,  vii.,  "cocrnptlon"  and 
"  dastmction  "  (■.  iiqiM.Ji.  IIS). 

•  ttf.  UiMoiiHm,  n,  B.    The  common  teit  has  mfuovfinoi,  "about  to  mrrotr,"  A,  C. 

•  J.*.,  (or  lits'i  taial  daf.    '■  Toluptatem  aeitimantes  Oiei  delidsi"  (Vulg.i. 
**"■  ^-M,  where  Jude  lias  ffT- ^ -'■"  "--...v-.- ..„*#_-, 


■  iwiroit,  )!,  A,  C,  •to.,  tor  Jwle's  ^Wrut.  '-  Jots  ti 
').»X>A^(3.  KsT.  iLsO).    Bat  if  tha  reading  bi 


d  Bb  John  (Bav.  Ii  14,  Ac.)  alike  allude  to  this  falw 
.  .  ^  dir  own  dor.    Boior,  perbape  a  Oalileon  coirnption  of 

>'  ("VO}},  with  m  Intentjoual  tmoiaace  (in  the  Javish  tuhlou,  u  In  JetiMi—iMk,  Rb  Btrtt, 

1-ul  Zriwii,  Ac,  see  lA/t  0/  Cliriit,  i.  U6)  to  Buhar,  "Bash." 

•  The  New  laatimeiit  wiiten,  like  tbe  LXX.,  aeem  to  avoid  jnt  (ass),  wUah  led  to  OwUla 

Jaers,  nod  nsa  the  more  eupbeibistlo  vvoCvyin'. 

>°  (.Xtafowru.,  IS  in  vtr.  U ;  oalj  (gnna  in  Ja.  i  1*. 

"  L>a.  &i»Bi.  A,  B,  &e. 

»  John  Till.  St  i  Bom.  viL.  _ , , , „ 

fslse  toubeT*  (Gen.  lii.  S).    Their  ugnmest  wis,  that  the  Spirit 


»  HMt.  lil.  *S. 


L  «. 

■•  Ver.  SS.  Ti  T^  n^iuiJc.  d.  li  t^  mK^,  Matt,  ni.  31.  The  tsngnegs  differs  so  mi 
ProT.  ixvL  11  that  pmbahlj-  this  Is  merel;  n  onmnt  provert  {tM.  tiiiana,  h.  A,  K,  !•). 
'■  "r*iH-AposUBB"— t.».,thoas  whoBrstpreaehedtoTon.    CI.  ICor.  li.  a. 
■•  CI.  XolTfi.  17i  Ps.  iIILi.    Thse»otnlerencato'>(he  Mhers "  is  cUfflciilt  to  >' 


n  thoM  well  known  Chilstiim  tea«ban  and  others  (1  These.  i>.  1£}  who,  Uka  8(. 
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taitiaaiiig  m  thej  now  are,  from  the  banning  of  creatioii.  For  thii  Ouiy 
wiHilljr  chooBo  to  forget— that  there  wero  he*»eiiB  fcom  o(  old,  and  eaitk 
compoied  ont  of  wat«r,  and  by  means  of  water,'  by  the  word  of  God,  by 
mpatu  of  which  (water) '  the  then  world  being  overwhelmBd  with  water  peiiihed ; 
but  Um  present  heaTeni  and  earth  by  this  same  word  hare  been  stored  with 
Ir'-uoriea  of  fire,'  being  reserved  for  the  day  of  jndgment  and  deBtmction  of 
impioni  men.  But  do  not  ya  forget  this  one  thing,  l^loTed,  that  one  day  wiUi 
the  Loid  is  ai  a  thonmod  yean,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day>  The  Lord 
ii  Dot  lardy  conceiniDg  His  promiae  as  aome  reckon  tardiness,  but  is  long- 
■ufiering  towards  yon,  not  wishing  that  any  shoold  penah,  but  that  all  should 
'     " ....  ^  thief,  ii 


.,  not  wishing  that  any  shoold  penah,  but  t 
But  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be  upon  ui 


which  the  hearens  shall  pass  hurtlingly  away,'  and  orbs  of  Heaven,  hciog 
Kotdud,'  shall  be  disaolTed,  and  the  earth  and  the  works  in  it  ehall  be  burnt 

X'  Sines,  then,  all  theae  things  are  in  cooTse  of  being  dissolved,*  what  kind 
mmonght  ye  to  be  in  holy  ways  of  life  and  piety,  awaiting  and  hastening'* 
tbe  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  because  cj  which  the  heavens  being  set 
m  fire  shall  be  disBolvod,  and  the  scorching  orba  of  Heaven  shall  he  melted  f 
But,  according  to  His  promise,  we  expect  new  heavens  and  a  ntv  earth,  in 
which  ri^leoosDeM  dwelletb.'*  Wherefore,  beloved,  since  ye  eipect  these 
Uiiiigi,  gire  diligence,  to  be  found  spotless  and  blameleea  for  Him  in  peace, 
tad  account  aa  ulration  the  long-suffering  of  our  Lord,  even  as  also  our  beloved 
tvother  Fanl,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  to  him,"  wrote  to  you,"  aa  also 
il  all  hia  eptotlea,  ^leaking  in  then  ahont  these  things ; — in  which  aro  some 
difinttiea  whicb  the  nnle«med  and  unstable  distort,  as  also  the  rest  of  the 
Seriplniiea,"  to  theu  own  perdition.    Ye,  then,  beloved,  knowing  these  things 

1  i.o.  St  ud  A.D.  es.    Bat  it  nur  utuiBllr  inclnde  th* 

Emisa  came  CRom,  U.  S).    St.  Paler  refutes  this  tnont 
Iba  dalnga  of  ntar  wblah  shall  ba  tollowel  bj  the 
vKiuiv  at  nra  ^;> — if ;  uta  \pi  dj  toe  oinenncq  between  God'g  conoeption  of  time  and  man's 

'  Tbc  aHuaina  aaama  to  tia  towalar,  aa  theCAq,  the  matter  out  of  wliiah  1^  world  w^'  »-fia 

'<Wvll.U. 

■  Lit,  -tnamed  with  fl»,-  alluding  to 
«» (in. I— nrwi) ftr tn."  VaflndthaHi 
Ala.  Onrnt.  T.  »j  BippoL  Mtf.  Hair.  ii.  S8. 

*  "^a  dial  ol  the  agaa^-^aaaaaiatojlaat—dlffBrs  from  the  horolt^  of  timit".— Bengel,  Fa 

>  Hltjeembicdalav  tanot  dalav,  tmtraarevsJidfiu-baaraucaf^ii/tfueXoltA)!  nie\t  attlsfholun]  i 
'FWdiuisiaMUnu'lABC.).  &■  HabUk.  il.  St  £»k.  irilL  2^  IiiiiL  11 ;  EccW  iut. 
IS;  HabLi.37i  1  Tim.  fl.  *. 

*  imftUr,  ooa  o(  tbe  tHkrhrlllan  IIIIIIMllllia  (nfpHni,  rutraiMru,  vWpnra,  \S^*m^l.  iHK, 
nvh,  ie>  of  ihia  BpMla. 

'  vmo  V  BW  DHao  the  hMveal;  bodlH,  ■■  in  Jnitin  Martyr,  ^peL  11.  E  (Hatt.  dIt.  »}. 
IiaFiiaii  la  flrat  foubd  in  Dloacoridaa,  in  the  sen.-^  ''  ' — — '-^ 

•mB,  Xn*d  •>»>«<(«»». -shall be  found. ' 
cluaa  ba  tntemffatave.    It  had  ooourndtojne, 
■ilakt  taa  BCBBa  aAridental  tvnfaalob  w' 
la  ta  the  rnmmfntwmttmi,  t 


^  the  Jewi  believed  that  bvbltbfnl  obadianoe  to  the  Law  thav  would  (i«ed  the 

ldv«t  ol  the  Xeaalah  (matl^tlfSt.  And,  L  65,  W). 

<>Ia.miT.  4;  ]IicL4  »Ii.  ixrLie,  Ixv.  W.  "  1  Cor.  HI.  10. 

■<e*B  it  it  laBBuned  that  tUs  m  onlj  r*fsr  to  leiten  addressed  to  Aila,  ws  on  rtlll 
>as  it  to  Bom.  IL  <,ix.3("D0t  knowing  that  the  gooduesaof  Oodia  leading  thee  to  rspcnt- 
aiM'Lrorlt  la B«Bly  cotaii  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Boniiuis  wad  sdaresac d, amonc  otbar 
Clwriiss,  to  ^bMDB  (see  Lift  *f  SI.  INwl,  U.  1^.  The  allBalon  to  this  Eplatls  would  at  ooee 
•coot  Hwtlia  remark  that  aonetblD^  in  St.  Paul's  writliics  woe  "  hard  to  lie  nndsrstooil." 
TbedDctrlnas  o(  Frsfdom  aad  Jiutiflcatloii  br  Faith  wars  pecnUarlj  liable  to  tgnomnt  and 
lufama  perveiaiaa,  aa  St.  Pul  hiniHlf  wai  well  awara  (Bom.  ilL  S,  v.  SOg  1  Cor.  tL  U— lOj 
GiLt.U— Kl.    Otbtneiplalntheitferancebr  IThue.  Iv.  13— '.11.  ftc 

H  -M lu .m._i-u._  ■•'-:^jiei«,  ApoaUoi,  and  EvaDgsllita  would  loon  acqulro  a  poal- 

'tatament  Scilptures.    Sea  Bar.  nil.  IB,  IS. 
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beforelumd,  he  on  your  ^uard,  leet,  being  earned  awa;  by  the  enot  of  the 
Lkwlera,  ye  fall  away  from  your  own  atoadfastneia.  Bat  increow  in  the  gnce 
and  knowledga  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeeus  Chriit,  to  Whom  be  the  glory 
both  now  aftd  unto  the  day  of  eternity.' 

So— abruptly — the  Epistle  ends.  There  are  no  salutationa,  there 
is  no  ■  benediction.  The  absence  of  tho  former  is  easily  understood, 
because  the  letter  was  obviously  intended  to  be  (Bcumenicaj  m  character ; 
and  perhaps  this,  or  the  indignant  agitation  which  was  shaking  the 
heart  of  the  writer,  or  even  that  share  in  the  composition  which  I  have 
supposed  to  belong  to  another,  may  also  account  for  the  absence  of 
the  blessing.  No  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  drawn  from  thitt 
circumstance,  either  for  or  against  the  genuineness  of  the  letter.  But 
wliether  it  be  genuine  or  not,  or  genuine  only  in  a  partial  and  secondary 
sense,  no  one  can  read  it  without  a  recognition  of  its  power,  or  without 
a  conviction  that  the  "grace  of  superintendenoy  "  was  at  work  when, 
in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  finally  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the 
Church.'  We  do  not  possess  in  it  a  letter  of  the  intense  and  touching 
personal  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  Timothy,  because  it  gives  us  far  less  insight  into  the  writer's  personal 
fttelings,  and  because  its  absolute  genuineness  is  not  above  suspicion ; 
but  if  we  do  not  hear  in  this  Epistle,  but  rather  in  its  predecessor, 
the  last  words  of  the  great  Apostle  of  tlie  Circumcision,  there  is  at  least 
a  reasonable  probability  that  we  hear  the  echo  of  some  of  his  latest 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XL 

TUE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.   JtlDB. 

The  authenticity  of  the  brief  but  interesting  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  is 
more  strongly  supported  by  extei-nal  evidence  than  that  of  St.  Peter. 
This  circumstance  alone  tends  to  establish  its  priority  of  origin.  It  was 
indeed  mnked  by  Eusebius,  as  were  five  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  among 
the  "disputed"  books;  but  it  was  accepted  by  Tertnllian,'  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Ephraem  Syrus,  and  though 
absent  from  the  Fediito,  is  recognised  in  the  Muratorian  Canon.  This 
acceptance  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  in  the  brief  space  of  twenty- 
five  verses  it  presents  so  many  peculiarities.    It  startled  many  Christian 

'  "AllEteraitjinoneDay."    (EatiUL) 

>  I  eatirclj  disagree  with  Dr.  Abbott  in  his  very  BliRhtini  cstiiiut«  of  the  value  of 
theE|iistle,  ''In  omnibui  Epiatob)  partibua,"  uyi  Oaivin,  ^'ipiiitni  Cbtiiti  Qia^iaatu 
■e  euerit." 

■  He  Ii  the  earliest  who  mentioni  it.    De  Kabil.  mul.  8. 
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reatters  even  in  the  fint  three  centoriea  alike  hy  its  allusions  to  strange 
Jewish  l^&da  unauthorised  b^  Scripture,  and  by  its  quotation  from 
a  book  irhich  was  acknowledged  to  be  apociyphal.  On  these  grounds, 
as  St.  Jerome  t«llB  us,  most  men  in  his  day  rejected  it,  and  the  triumph 
of  its  canonicity  over  such  prejudices  can  only  have  been  due  to  the 
strong  reasons  for  its  acceptance.  One  of  those  reasons  is  the  absence 
of  any  motive  for  a  pseudonym  so  little  known  as  that  of  Jude,  and 
one  which  even  in  the  early  Church  furnished  no  certainty  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  writer.  Apociyphal  literature  was  busy  from  the  first 
with  the  name  of  St.  Peter ;'  and  any  one  who  wished  to  secure 
recognition  for  his  own  opinions  by  introducing  them  under  the  shadow 
of  a  mighty  name,  would  also  hare  had  every  temptation  to  give  them 
the  weight  of  authority  which  they  would  derive  from  the  name  of 
James,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  existed  no  such  reason 
for  adopting  the  name  of  Juda  The  Judo  who  was  believed  to  have 
written  this  Epistle  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  He  is  never 
expressly  spoken  of  as  an  Apostle,  even  in  the  wider  sense.  His  name 
is  barely  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  only  mentioned  at 
ait  in  cramezion  with  the  unbelief  which  he  shared  with  his  three 
brothers  during  the  yeai-s  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  previous  to  that 
conversion  ^hich,  as  we  may  conclude  from  various  indications,  was 
effected  by  t^e  overwhelming  evidence  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  dead.  So  little,  indeed,  is  known  of  St  Jude,  that  even 
tradition,  which  delights  to  furnish  particulars  respecting  the  Apostles 
and  leaders  of  tiie  early  Church,  is  silent  about  him.  Apart  fi-om  a  few 
uncertain  inferences,  no  Christian  legend,  no  pious  mnrtyrologist,  no 
leAmed  enquirer,  can  tell  us  one  single  particular  about  the  life,  tlio 
laboniB,  or  the  death  of  Juda  The  only  story  in  which  his  name 
oecnrs  is  the  one  told  us  by  Hegesippns,  and  preserved  in  Eusebius. 
He  says  that  Domitian's  jealousy  was  excited  by  rumours  thnt  some 
of  the  earthly  family  of  Kim  Whom  Christians  adored  as  the  King 
of  the  TTniverso  were  still  living  in  Palestina  Prophecies  about  the 
advent  of  the  great  kingdom  which  was  to  toko  its  rise  in  the  East  had 
been  prevalent  in  the  days  of  Nero,  and  wero  not  entirely  set  at  rest  by 
the  elevation  of  ycs[iasian  to  the  Empire  from  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Syrian  Timid  from  the  sense  of  his  own  manifold  crimes, 
Domitisa  determined  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  ordered  some 
of  these  "relations  of  the  Lord,"  or  Deapoayni,  as  they  were  called, 
to  be  brought  into  his  presenca  They  were  grandsons  of  the  ''  Jude 
the  brother  of  James"  who  wrote  this  Epistle,  and  when  Domitian 
ascertained  that  they  only  possessed  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  saw 
that  they  filled  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  peasants  of  Palestine, 
whose  hands  were  homy  with  daily  labour,  he  dismissed  them  to  their 

>  So^lion— ^  «  Worn  »~>  ilHO»nlyta4a  .  .  .  rmfiitiiiuli  (Routh,  Set.  Saer.  L 
1T0V  Biweb.  H.  S.  ijLZ.  We  know  that  tfaera  wu  a  "  Coqwl "  and  M)  "  Apocalniu  " 
of  rcUt. 
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homes  uubarmed  and  with  diBdoiu' — content  with  their  a 

the  kingdom  of   Christ  was  neither  earthlj'  nor  of  this  world,  bat 

heavenly  and  angelicoL' 

I  have  here  assumed  that  the  author  of  this  short  £|astle  was 
the  person  whom  he  describes  himself  as  being — "Jude  the  brother 
of  James."  That  Jude  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  may  be  regarded 
as  certain.  He  does  not  profess  to  be  an  Apostle,  and  speaks  of 
the  Apostles  as  of  a  class  to  which  he  did  not  belong.'  The  only 
Apostle  besides  Judas  Iscariot  who  bore  that  very  common  name  was 
Judas  (the  son)  of  James,'  surnamed  Lebbieua  or  Thaddnus.  But  early 
tradition  says  that  this  Apostle  laboured  in  Syria,  and  died  at  Edessa ; 
And  if  he  had  been  the  author,  it  would  be  impossible  to  acconnt  for 
tliat  non-acceptance  of  his  Epistle  in  the  early  Syrian  Church  which 
is  proved  by  its  absence  from  the  Peshito  Veisiou.*  But,  besides  this, 
when  tl)e  writer  calls  himself  "  the  brother  of  James,"  it  is  unanimously 
admitted  that  he  can  only  mean  one  James — the  James  who,  after 
the  martyrdom  of  the  son  of  Zebedce,  was  universally  known  through- 
out the  Church — that  "  pillar  "  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  who  was 
the  undisputed  head  of  Judaic  Christianity,  and  was  distinguished 
as  "  the  brother  of  tlie  Lord." 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  disputed  question  as  to  who  were 
"  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  at  which  I  must  again  glance  in  speaking 
of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

All  that  need  here  lie  said  is,  that  Jude,  though  not  an  Apostle,  was 
a  brother  of  James,  and  therefore  a  brother — or,  at  least,  a  brother  in 
common  parlance — of  the  Lord.  If  it  be  asked  why  he  does  not  give 
himself  this  title,  the  simplest  answer  is  that  neither  does  Jamea. 
Those  who  had  a  right  to  it  would  be  the  least  likely  to  employ  it. 
None  were  so  well  aware  as  they  that  from  the  moment  when  ChiiBt 
began  His  ministry  His  whole  relations  to  them  and  to  His  Mother  had 
been  essentially  altered.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  they  aspired 
to  control  His  actions  and  direct  His  movements.  He  had  tried  to  make 
clear  to  them  that  they  must  henceforth  recognise  the  Divine  mystery 
of  His  Being,  He  had  even  classed  them  as  children  of  the  world, 
whom  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  the  world  to  hate  as  it  bated 
Him.*  And  if  this  was  the  case  during  His  earthly  ministry,  how 
infinitely  more  was  it  the  case  after  His  Resurrection,  and  when  He  had 

'  Hegeripp.  ap.  EoKb.  iii.  SO.  Ther  told  DomiUan  that  Qiaj  oalj  had  betireai  tbem 
■boat  tevea  acres  of  land,  vhleh  thej  fanned  themaelTo. 

'  See  Ronth,  Bd.  Saer.  196,  and  Notw  ;  Flenrj.  But.  Ecd.  H.  g  62. 

»  Vm.  17,  18.  «  Luke  vL  16. 

'  The  "Jade  of  Jamea,"  who  wai  one  of  the  Tvelre  (Luke  vi.  IS;  AetaL  13),  la 
called  a  ion  of  Jamei  in  Tyndalc's,  Cranmer'a,  and  Lathei'a  Teraions,  and  in  the  text 
of  the  lUriiea  Vetaion. 

*  John  it  4  (I  have  ihown,  however,  in  the  lAfe  of  Chrat,  L  1G5,  that  neither  theae 
word*,  nor  the  addreu  "  Woman  I "  inTolved  any  of  the  hanhness  or  vant  of  tbv  mnt 
dolicate  reTBrence  which  the  Engliih  tnualntion  aeema  to  Implr),  tU.  7i  Lake  xi  ?8| 
Matt.  xiL  Ca 
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ueended  to  ibe  right  band  ol  the  Majesty  on  High !  It  was  natural 
th&t  the  early  Church  should  speak  of  those  holy  men — who,  if  they 
were  not  the  sons  of  the  Mother  of  Jesua,  had  at  any  rate  been  train^ 
under  the  same  roof  with  Him — as  "  ike  brethren  of  the  Lord."  It 
waa  still  more  natur^  that,  knowing  TTim  at  last,  and  believing  on  Him 
after  He  had  risen  from  tiie  dead,  they  should  tbemselTes  shrink  from 
Hm  adoption  of  a  title  which  pointed  to  a  partial  and  earthly  relation- 
ship, of  which  they  could  not  but  feel  themselves  ti'anacendeatly 
miworthy.  As  for  the  later  terra  adelphotheog,  or  "brother  of  Glod," 
which  arose  to  describe  this  relationship,'  I  believe  that  St.  James  and 
St.  Jude  would  have  repudiated  it  with  indignant  energy,  as  arising 
frDm  a  reckless  confusion  of  earthly  relationships  and  Divine  mysteries. 
They  could  not  prevent  their  fellow-Christians  from  speaking  of  them  as 
the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  but  scarcely  even  for  purposes  of  identifi- 
cation would  they  have  been  willing  to  use  such  a  title  of  theniselves. 
Like  St.  Fanl,  they  must  have  felt  that,  though  they  had  known  "  Christ 
after  the  flesh,"  yet  henceforth  they  knew  Him  "  after  the  fiesh  "  no 
more.  To  have  been,  in  any  sense,  brothers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in 
the  humiliation  of  His  earthly  life  gave  them  no  right  to  speak  of  them- 
selves authoritatively  as  brothers  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  now  aittjug 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  Jude  should 
deMcribe  himself  as  "tbe  brother  of  James."  His  object  was  to  tell 
his  readers  who  he  was,  and  how  they  might  distinguish  him  from 
thoosands  of  other  Jews  who  bore  his  name.  He  was  personally 
unknown  to  all  but  a  few.  If  he  called  himself  "the  brother  of 
James,"  hla  identity  would  be  recognised  by  all  He  would  have  some 
inflnenoe  as  a  brother  of  the  great  "  Bishop  "  of  Jerusalem,  whose  fame 
had  spread  through  every  community  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
whose  authority,  as  a  sort  of  Christian  High-Priest,  was  recognised  by 
the  myriads  of  Jewish  Chriatians'  who  still  went  up  to  the  Holy  City  at 
the  gnftt  yearly  feasts. 

Fortber  than  this,  we  only  know  the  single  fact  that  St.  Jude  was 
DMnied.  This  we  leam  from  the  curious  anecdote  of  Hegesippos  whicli 
I  h»Td  quoted  <mi  a  previous  page.  It  gives  us  on  interesting  glimpse  of 
tbe  simplici^  and  poverty  which  continued  to  the  last  to  be  the  earthly 
lot  of  Uioee  who  were  connect«d  with  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth ; 
and  it  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  the  last  glimpse  of  them 
afforded  to  ns  by  either  secular  or  sacred  history.  Hegesippus  says  they 
lived  till  the  days  of  TraJEui,  and  perhaps  implies  that  the  race  of 
the    Desposyni  ended  with  them.*     This  aneodote  also  accords   witli 

■  It  b  foond  In  tba  npencrlplion  of  the  eturive  Mtnuteript  /,  'JMat  Ut>4Um  rU 
'■  tM  itnMMir,  whliA  klao  hu  yfitm'  opta  'Sfiftmit  Inni^  tMxfMm  tM  k  mpeiKiiptiMi 
to  tbm  BpMla  of  Bt.  Juusi. 
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Hie  incidental  allusion  of  St.  Panl,  which,  in  contntdiction  to  Eblonite 
traditions,  speaks  of  the  brethrea  of  the  Lord  as  being  not  only  married 
men,  but  even  aa  travelling  about  vith  their  vives  or  Christian  uaters 
on  various  missions.' 

In  the  latter  allusion  we  can  see  the  possibility  of  circumstances 
which  may  have  called  forth  the  Epistle  of  St.  Juda  If  he  travelled 
as  one  of  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity,  many  years  could  not 
have  elapsed  before  ho  learnt  by  painful  experience  that  it  was  possible 
to  accept  the  profession  of  Christianity  without  any  piuiicipation  in  the 
holiness  which  it  required.  The  imaginative  sentiment  which  dwells 
with  rapture  on  the  supposed  perfection  of  the  early  Christian  Church  is 
one  which  is  cherished  in  defiance  of  history  and  Soriptura  Hegeeippus' 
says  that  till  the  days  when  Symeon,  son  of  Clopas,'  was  Bishop  o£ 
Jerusalem,  tJie  Church  was  a  virgin,  and  that  then  "Thebuthis"  began 
to  introduce  heresies  because  he  had  not  been  elected  bishop.  He  is, 
however,  probably  taking  a  Hebrew  word  for  a  person.  True  Christians 
did  indeed  preach  a  standard  of  ideal  holiuees,  and  approached  that 
standard  in  lives  more  noble  and  more  innocent  than  any  which  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  But  from  the  first  the  drag-net  of  the  Church 
contained  fish  both  bod  and  good,  and  from  the  first  the  tareo  sown 
by  the  enemy  began  to  spring  up  thickly  among  the  growing  wheat. 
Many  of  the  converts  had  barely  extricated  theinselves  from  Ute  vices 
of  the  heathendom  by  which  they  were  surrounded.*  Some  openly 
relaxed  into  pagan  practicea°  Otdiers,  as  time  went  on,  betrayed  a 
Satanic  ingenuity  in  making  their  spiritual  freedom  a  cloak  for  their 
carnal  lusts.*  The  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  exhibits  to  us  a  Church 
of  which  the  discipline  was  inchoato  and  the  morality  deplorable.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  proves  that  there  hod  been  an  influx  of 
gnosticising  heresieR,  which  illustrated  the  fatal  afBnity  of  religious 
error  to  moral  degi-adation.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  show  that  these 
germs  of  sinful  practice  and  erroneous  theory  lud  blossomed  with  fatal 
rapidity.  In  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude  and  the  Second  E{iistle  of  St. 
Petor  we  see  perhaps  still  later  developments  of  these  tendencies.  The 
former  denounces  the  atrocities  of  conduct,  the  latter  the  audacities  of 
opinion,  which  displayed  themselves  in  men  who,  in  the  still  tentative 
organisation  of  Christian  discipline,  and  before  the  Church  had  perfected 
the  bulwark  of  her  episcopate,  were  by  the  outer  world  identified  with 
Christians,  and  bad  crept  in  unawares  among  the  faithfuL     If  Jude  in 

I  1  Cor.  Ix.  6.  "A  ^tST,  ft  wife,"  sppeon  to  nuiui,  M  it  ii  reader«d  in  ths  Beviscd 
Tcraion,  "  k  wifa  who  ii  a  bdisTer." 

'  J]>.  Eowb.  JT.  E.  iv.  22.  For  "Thebntbli,"  Bufiniu  hu  "TbeobntM  qnUam;" 
Me  Boutli,  i.  237.     It  ma;  be  cooueiiicd  iriUi  ]|4|>  mi  nuy  mean  "  filth." 

I  Bufinui  htM  CUopat. 

*  Till)  ia  STca  more  >ppai«iit  in  tha  oilgliial  ol  lagli  [wwigo  M  I  Tlumt.  iv.  S  and 

7"  h.  V.  3,  Uuuiitii  in  the  Engliih  venioQ,  whan  It  1*  h>pt«lr  obKorad  hjr  tlw  NBdering 
w\iort(mhy  " oovetonineH. 

•  Bee  1  Cor.  T.  1—11 ;  2  Cor.  xU.  2L 
»  1  Pet.  a  16  i  GmL  T.  13. 
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one  of  bis  nusdon  joameys  came  into  persoiutl  contact  with  any  of  these 
deadly  hypocrites,  and  was  brought  face  to  face  with  their  extending 
influence,  we  can  well  imagine  that  one  who  had  lived  from  childhood 
in  a  home  of  apotlesa  purity,  would  have  aat  down  in  a  flame  of  leal  Us 
wr^  such  infamous  offenders  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  wrath.  The 
anger  of  a  pure-hearted  Jew  might  sometimes  bum  agaiast  the  heathen 
who  knew  not  God  ;  but  here  were  CArMfiaju^Christians  who  claimed 
yet  loftier  privileges  than  Israel  of  old,  Christians  who  had  received  a 
grander  law  and  a  diviner  spirit,  Christians  who  had  been  admitted  into 
a  holier  sanctuary  only  to  become  guilty  of  a  more  heinous  sacrilese  1 
lliej  were  doing  the  dmds  of  darVneas  trhOe  they  stood  m  the  noon- 
day. They  claimed  higher  prerogatives  than  the  Jew,  yet  they  lived  in 
viler  practices  than  the  Gentile.  The  fulness  of  their  knowledge  aggra- 
vated the  perversity  of  their  ignorance ;  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into 
which  they  had  sunk  was  only  measurable  by  the  glory  of  the  height 
from  whii^  they  had  fallen. 

"  Oh,  deeper  dole, 
TbMt  so  august  a  Bpixit,  Bbrined  so  fair. 
Should,  from  the  starry  BesBion  of  its  peers. 
Decline  to  quench  bo  bright  a  briUianc; 
In  Hell's  mck  spume !    Ah  me,  the  deeper  dole ! " 

mied  with  the  burning  indignation  which  was  inspired  alike  by  the  Law 
and  by  the  Gospel,  Jude  determined  to  want  the  infant  Church  against 
th^  perilous  influence.  It  was  his  object  to  expose  and  to  denounce 
them  ; — and  he  did  not  spare. 

Bat  though  the  intention  of  the  Epistle,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  is  thus 
distinct,  we  know  nothing  of  the  date  at  which  it  was  written,  or  of  the 
place  from  which  it  was  sent,  or  of  the  Churches  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dreased.  That  it  was  written  in  Palestine,  and  addressed  to  Coiinth  or 
to  Alexandria,  are  conjectures,  which  may  be  correct,  but  which  rest  on  no 
adeqaate  foundation.  St.  Jude  merely  addresses  his  warnings  to  faithful 
Chrutiana  The  notion  that  his  letter  was  dictated  by  animosity  towards 
St.  Paul  or  his  followers,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curiosity  of  criticism.  It 
is  obvious  that  bad  men,  whether  Pauiinista  or  Judaists,  might  fall  into 
grievous  aberrations.  Truths  can  always  be  distorted  by  headstrong 
partisans.  There  may  have  been  nominal  Paulinists— indeed,  we  know 
that  there  were' — who  wrested  St.  Paul's  language  into  the  wicked  in- 
ferences that  we  may  sin  in  order  that  grace  may  abound  ;  and  that, 
since  we  are  justified  by  faith,  works  are  superfluous ;  or  even,  as  we  are 
told  in  modem  revivalist  hymns,  that  "works  are  deadly."     But  that 

I  Benan,  vho  uocfits  man;  of  the  theories  of  tha  TUbingen  School  in  the  fulleat 
itmlopmtot  vbioh  tan  h»a  i«c«red  st  tha  hand*  of  Schwegler  and  VoUcmU',  lees 
in  tba  E^He  of  St.  Jude  one  of  those  vaiiomons  eompositioiu,  full  of  dndl;  hatred. 


abb  oitidHd  br  BitsehL  SEwfwn  II.  frit- Ulfil.  p.  103  f, 
^  Itnm.  iiL  8 ;  3  Pet.  UL  15. 
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Jnd&LsUi  were  capable  of  heresies  no  less  diBastrooa  is  proved  by  the  -way 
in  which  tiey  and  their  adherents  are  addressed  in  St,  Paul's  Epistles.* 
There  is  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the  one  class  are  here  denounced 
more  than  the  other  ;  and  how  little  St  Jude  was  likely  to  think  of  St 
Paul  with  bitter  feelings  )s  happily,  though  most  incidentally,  revealed, 
not  only  by  the  analogous  tone  of  Si  Paul's  own  warnings,  but  also  by 
the  impress  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  on  the  form  which  St.  Jude 
adopts  for  his  £nal  benediction.  We  reject  the  theories  of  M.  Rcnan 
and  the  more  extravagant  followers  of  the  school  of  Tiibingen,  not  from 
any  i  priori  views — for  we  know  that  in  that  epochj  as  in  all  others, 
theological  differences  were  wide  and  deep,  and  theological  controversies, 
even  between  men  of  the  Apostolic  age,  could  be  bitter  and  impassioned* 
— but  we  reject  them  because  they  rest  on  no  foundation,  and  because 
they  are  contradicted  by  fiaj^ts  of  which  all  can  judge. 

For  purposes  of  exact  comparison  with  the  cognate  paragraphs  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  it  may  be  well  to  tr^alate  this  letter  also  in 
a  style  more  literal  than  that  of  our  English  Version,  and  then  to  consider 
the  main  problems  which  it  presents.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  a  literal 
translation  that  the  English  reader  can  really  estimate  the  wide  diver- 
gence of  St  Jude's  style  from  the  ordinary  style  of  the  I4ew  Testament 
writers.  In  order  that  all  may  take  in  at  a  glance  the  affinity  between 
this  Epistle  and  the  Second  of  St  Peter,  I  have  here  printed  in  italics  those 
identical  or  closely  analogous  words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  boUi. 

Jnds,  a  itav*  pf  Jenu  Chriit,  and  a  brother  of  Juum,  to  them  that  an  beloTed  in 
God  the  Father  and  have  been  ktpt  for  Jesog  Ouiat,'  being  elect,  mercj  to  yon,  and 
ptaet,  and  iote  he  multiplied.* 

BeloTed,*iD  giTing-ajiiJiJi^MM  to  wiite  to  yon  respecting  our  common  aalvation,' 
I  fait  a  Deoeitdt;  to  write  at  once'  exhorting  you  to  fi^t  in  protection'  of  the  faitli 
once  for  all  dtiivered  ta  tlie  laiiite.  For  there  tlant  in'  certain  peisMu'*  who  have 
loHff  tgo  been  fora-deBcribed  (in  prophecy)  aa  doconed  for  thia  *niMnc(,  impious  tnnn 
cbanffing  the  grace  of  onr  God  into  viantonaeti,"  and  dtnjiinff  the  only  Matter,  ana 
OUT  Jjoiijeiut  CAriit,^*  But  I  dedre  to  remind  joii,  (Aik^A  ge  inouraA  things,  once 
for  aU,**  tiiat  Jetua,"  after  saving  a  people  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  aecondly  detlre^ed 
■uch  as  believed  not" 

'  O^  L  a,  T.  13,  Tl.  IS ;  2  Cor.  IL  20,  io. 

■  Acta  IT.  a,    wi»>i|  i™j*™ni.  »  Sea  John  iril.  U.  •  Compan  Bph.  tL  IS. 

'  Onlr  u  an  opanitig  •ddraii  in  S  John  2. 
Ct-  wdTE/iov  wCrr\r,  S  Pat.  1. 1.    Erok  where  ihe  uordd  of  iht  two  wxiten  are  not  Mcntlca] 

- ._  -. sloK  unlogT  b«twe*n  the  UMiiiliigs  whiub  (lie  word*  einnai. 

tie  word  ptenoulj  used  ii  TfA^^ip.    Ttae  mddan  chuijre  <a  t/ttttut  oertiiliilr  eBemn 

...    ,, 1- Jnde  had  Intended  to  wdte  1  mora  fweial  letter,  bnt  felt  comp^ed  bj  the 

unwut  Bseeniltr  to  mita  Qua  ImmadMta  wandnc.  ■  Ira-mtriCnt^,  n  jn-orton. 

•nM.f^ltW!  cf .  2  Pet.  il.  L  nO'i'ifHWU'.     Od.!!.*;  w.f.„riwT«M,  w^«7i>^,. 

"  nm  uid  dtffwni  MB  botA  da^edMlTe  {OiJ.  il.  IS). 

1  Uow  preraleDt  wu  this  duunrana  poeaibllitf  ae  eaetmni  1  Oor.  tL  >— IB:  1  John  iu. 
7-lOiaPai.iL 

"Or,  "  OUT  odIt  Lord  ud  Ksstet."  k.  A,  B,C  oraltMr;  but  protablT  (sa  In  Lnke  il.  W  i 
AatiiT.M;  Eei.  Ti.  10,  4*.)  »w«i™  raleiB  to  Ooa,  thoiif  h  It  I«  u«a  ot  Chrtrt  in  2  Pet.  11. 1. 

»  I.I.,  thongli  je  haie  onoe  for  all  reoetred  all  neosaiBij  initrnctionin  nuttera  parlkintnc  to 

"  "  Jaaoa  "  Is  the  mora  diillcalt,  and  theralore  mote  iirabable,  nwliiv  of  A,  R  It  la 
eiplaJned  bj  1  Cor.  I.  ^  uid  Iha  identtlleatiMi  of  thaKiaddiwUh  ^  "ABxat  ot  thet^ora" 
'"-  -■-  '°  —"•  20,  ftc  ),  ud  with  tha  PinaT  ol  Fin  in  Fhilo, 


tberali  often 

'  wi*ai.    The 
to  Implr  that  Bt.  ' 
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AmI  miftb,  thou  who  kept  not  their  own  dignity,'  but  abandoDsd  their  proper 
habitation,  ha  hath  ifpflfir  ticjaJgrntnl  o(  tha  great  day  in  ererlaBtinK  ihaiai  under 
mirif  glaom*  Eren  aa  Sodom  and  OBBinrrha,  and  the  ritiea  around  tham,  giving 
theouelres  to  fornication  in  lika  manner  mth  thaae,*  and  going  after  atian^  Jf"'>^ 
are  set  forth  u  an  txampit,  nndergoing  a  penalty  of  eternal  fira.'  Yot,  notwith- 
■tanding,  in  like  manner,  these  persons  also  in  their  dreaniings  defila  the  flesh,'  and 
*et  lordtAip  at  nttugbt,  and  raii  at  ghritiJ  But  Michael  tha  archangel,'  when  con- 
tending witti  the  devil,  ha  disputed  about  tha  body  of  Moses,*  dared  net '"  bring  ngainat 
him  a  rttiing  jtiigmttU}^  but  said,  "The Lord  rebuke  thee  !""  But  these  raii  aiout 
(mA  muUttn  at  tity  knoa  not,'*  and  such  thing*  aa  they  undcTstand'*  nalurally,  tik* 
Ik*  irrttittHU  oniaiaji,  in  these  they  eomtpt  themselTes.'*  AVoe  to  them,  because  they 

■  iwi^aitr.  I  euBot  iM  uf  Intoitloiul  plar  at  words  ban,  thongh  It  Is  in  Mntrut  with 
thjwwid  jmoitmrrmt. 

■  mat  is  itt  trrad  OMd  V  Baslod  ot  tha  Iraprlsonad  Tltuu  (TlUenni.  729],  'AU.st  Is 
strongv  than  «iii»»c  in  the  conoeptton  of  jHrmaiiencfl.  jvtt  as  we  see  hsrfl,  it  is  luenl  for  a 
limltad  miod,  Tli„  lU  ■ftew  ^  itf--  aod  in  EBooh.  to  vhfoh  Jide  lj  nTsTTing,  ws  And  "  Bind 
tbmii  /^  HvtJitif  «ur^inu  nnasr  tAs  ssrth  natH  tha  daj  of  tad^moit."  CAet  Enoch  TiL  4, 
liT.  S,  XT.  i  iiL  U;  Co.).  I  do  not  think  it  DMdlnl  to  ^lar  into  omious  emmlile.  liow  tti«g 
bkUsii  aagvi.  If  k^t  la  **i*f<M,  dwall  in  tha  air  and  fro  ahont  t«mptUis  man  (Gph.  it,  a,  tL.  12), 
H  whsUiv  the  tanpClBt  nirfts  are  a  dlffsrant  elais  bom  thg  fallsn  angels.  Sm  Eicuraos  oo 
..-.._     Ai^dBi^lBieBlliirfiUHofBt  Jnds. 

'  *    —       '     ■■  to  Sodom  aadGoinorthaaaUionrfitt wars  "BTfB 
"    r  "  Eren  ai  Sodom  aad  Qomorrha.  In  llks 


introdnofl  impoHibla  eiplmtiAtioiis  in  ordor  to  rat 
"     '         oThii  iMj,  attnbnl«d  the  Ul  of  Uia 


•nthathe,Uke  thaJi 

Sea  S  Xaoe.  H.  i,  whsn  the  words  am  oloaelr  parallsl ;  so.  too,  iiixt^y.  onknawn  to  the 
K.  T.,  is  (ooDd  la  S  Maeii.  It.  iB.  Tha  Sr«  of  ntHbu^ou  w&iali  dsiUDred  &a  Cltlai  of  the  Fla  a 
b«rBt  hot  l«  a  dar  I  hat  It  la  osUad  aXHm,  or  ■((nwlibeaaaathesmoklnEminof  it  remuns 
(emp.  Wiad.  i.  7>.  and  beoaius  it  is  tha  en  ot  Ood's  nitrlbatlTa  wrath  which  boms  etemallj 
BffiiMt  aarapcDlad  lis.  ■*  Jaaloa"  sipieHia  naijly,Dot  danlim.  Llbanins  naei  the  same 
siinninn.  In  tke  saai*  nwaaiBc,  d  tha  lln  wUdi  bnrnt  Tioj. 

•  Bsala  Iri.  la(LIX).    ThejaredreameiBbeaanagtlieT  take  the  nbataDce  for  the  shadow 

—  '  '^aliadow  tor  tbs  sabstaaes,  and  their  drtamj  ipecolations  ara  mirad  np  with  immoraj 

What  "(loiiss''  are  nuant  ii  Taniuuartaln.  TFIaalnnr  aad  Huther  eiplala  it  of  ml 
iB(Ja.  aa  tha  malsrt  asoaa  to  ImplT,  Tbenlsno  Inceof  inj  uilyaect  of  fasralics  (whathai 
ib  w^weC  as  thnsa  apokaa  of  br  Bt.  Jada,  or  in  («achuig,  aa  tho«  spuan  ot  bj  Bt.  Peter)  railing 
Bta^cKbntralbsr  tbamerssfCoI.  11. 18).  In  Eaoeb  Ti.  4  wa  raad.  ■■  Ye  calomniate  [God-i] 
fnatasss  I  *  aad  la  lU.  1,  "  The  iliuura  who  denial  Ui«Lor^(/tIartF;''aBd  in  iIt.  S, "  Who  daoj 
th«Haaaea(tlMl>Rl^SFMb;''aDd  in  H.  Et  "  rt*  iplndiwr  a/ tk*  OiidJiaul  shall  llhimlnata 
lhaa.~  Bat  wa  eaa  hvdlr  Iniajjiiia  that  aaj  wbo  Wanhnwd  Om  wonid  bs  stdetad  to  nuain 
avan  aiiMliial  Bssmbsrs  of  tha  Cailstlan  oomBmnttr,  uuBoraltt^,  bowBTor  flinan^  wontd  not 
aaamarilT  axeiads  tham  frma  Ohnrohas  of  wUoh  UM  dUdiitlss  was  lu  or  weak,  as  we  sat  not 
o^  ten  1  Oor.  *.  1  bat  also  tram  the  wantniiB  whkh  SC  Faol  Inds  it  aeSMBrr  to  nttw  to 
■nes  tstthtal  eomanmltiaa.    Ws  sea,  bowerar,  bom  1  Cor.  xll.  3  that  In  (ha  wild  abaaes  of  tha 

-  Titans' iiai  iTii  itin"-  tt"  \ — T — '- J "    fleamr  Wi</lll.Faat  ILM. 

a^iAiABwel - aUtf  In  I  Tb«>.  It.  M  (Dbb.  III.  1.  LXX).  Mlohasl— " tha  mardfal,  the 
■riiail.tta^MTKiahaal-(XnDehil.e)-ca]rln  Dan.i.lSi  Be(.xll.7.  Orinn  san  that  the 
alhtrioB  la  takaa  tmn  aa  uoinphal  book  called  Tht  Atamiaiki^  XottiBt  Priiu.Iil.S).  Sea 
■aapf.  Dv  Bri^/ads.  lalarw.lanath.onDent.aiadT.ghaijllieitoawHarioftliagraTaolllcaia. 

•  TheSaiptanlaoooagtofthadtathof  MoaaataT«7ilmpl8,hntt])a  JawsbadnUDVlagaodg 
abas*  tt  I  avadallr  l»w  ha— 

"  DiWI  of  tha  hl_ea  of  the  llpi  ot  Ood.' 
ThaAnodof  Dsthdarad  not  take  Ui  Ufa,  end  eo  Ood  drew  Bwerhiaaonl  with  a  kiia    One 
)((CiidwBatkata*tsncklmedhlsbod7ai"Jonlotmatt«''UKT^fAinbDwifom).   (Eoomenlai 
■aja  Iw  -!»*-—<  tha  bodr  becanse  MoaSi  bad  mnrdnred  the  Ecyptian. 

(■  Wbj  "  darti  not '  "  Tha  aattra  rcaaooing  ahowa  that  the  unwer  la  "  Bseansa  ol  Satan'i 
r JIM  11  naatBiB."  It eaa kaidly  be bscamae  tba  langnage of  stern  daniwciBticin  shonld nersr 
b««sd,aadac (bat Jnds hlmsMii bars nriagtt in tba most Inpamaned form.  InttaCatena 
b  a  atnaaa  atmr  thrt  Bataa.  sesjaa  Moses  at  the  Translgoratioa.  tannled  Ulehsal  wiUi  the 
rhiktlna  nf  (Inn's  nath  that  If  nira  Amilil  nnt  mtitr  ranisn 

II  Litsnllr,  "dandDOtbsiatieatiisthlmalndffiusntofralllBf." 

■*  neTmrwordanaadbrtbeijisaltotbeAciniaarlnZtob.  ill.  1—3. 

o  TUa  rbowa  that  tbs  "  raUiiig  "  of  tbesa  .Implona  men  was  emplored  against  •plritas]  or 
^deaHal  baiaMa  of  aome  kind.     Wa  haTe  no  materials  for  aiterlDg  into  farther  datalla. 

■*  Tbe  £.V,  doaa  ant  keep  an  the  ddtinotlon  between  oUa^  anf 

K  8saaalPat.li.Ilni]na,  i>p.ltl,  liO. 
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went  in  the  way  o/CWn,"  »xAp«af»SthtmuhtifortkaLib.etmrtAB^am^lt%rt, 
and  poriabed  in  Uie  gaiiuayiiiK  of  Konih.'     TheM  ai«  the  imttm  ntj^  in  your 

hirc/taali,'  iauguelinp  icilh  you  fearleaaly,'  paatuhng  themwlvea ; '  KoUrUu  tlintdij 
nuept  hither  and  thither  by  tciadt*  aatnmn-iritheiin^  trees,'  fruUlai,  twice  desd," 
doraciiuted ;"  trild  waveB  ot  the  sea,  foaming  oat  their  own  ihAmee ;"  wauderins  BtAn, 
far  ichieh  tht  mirt  of  darknttt  hat  betn  reurved  for  evir.  Yea,  and  with  refGrence 
to  them"  did  Enodi,  the  aerenth  from  Adam,"  prophesy,  uying,  "Lo,  the  Lonl 
came,  amoDg  his  saintly  myriads,  to  eiccate  judgment  against  all,  and  to  conrict  &11 
the  impiaui  about  all  the  deeds  of  their  impiety  which  they  impiotuli/  did,  and  about 
nil  the  hard  thingn  which  they  spake  agaiiut  Him,  impious  ainneca  as  they  are. 
These  are  murmarers,  hlamen  of  their  destiny,"  ica/iin;  afcsnjin;  fs  thiirliutt ;  and 
their  mouth  utters  inflated  thingi,  admiring  persons /or  the  take  of  aivaiitagi^* 

Bui  ye,  behMd,  remember  the  tkingt  tpoken  before  by  tht  Apoititt  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  tluit  they  used  to  tell  yon,  that,  in  the  fatt  time  there  shall  be  Mcojirt, 
ualiing  according  to  their  oicn  luili  ot  impieties."  These  are  the  separatists,"  ego- 
tiEtical,''  not  having  the  spiriL   But  ye,  beltvtd,  building  np  yout«elvea  on  youi  most 

<  The  ■UarioB  to  Ciiii  f ■  otnioailr  to  Uis  CiIb  td  Jewish  kafiiddh,  lor  BL  Jnda  sau  hudlj  bs 
dUinlBa  tiMie  tsaoliBn  with  mudsr  (ms  Eionniu). 

•^'GaioHTliic,"  Heb.,  Harihilii  Hamb.  n.  13,  '■  Uw  mto  ol  atrita-  (LXZ.,  ImJM^l, 

•  mUtn,iaS^>*«>^^,  Xlyn.JIaffK.    InS  fat.li.  13,  inttoi,  "rpoU." 
'    *  A^anat  are  maotloDed  multr  that  name  In  this  plane  alona. 

*  PirbaH  mnmmfivjntt  vSia  to  lOiiw  aaeh  toaolBnt  aeUish  (ned  u  that  of  ths  rieh  Coris- 
tbiana  (1  Cor.  li  21^;  UkI^h,  not  iMrinrciCher  ths  rabiksoE  fnabrtsri  (who  in  thamHlrse 
atrald  Id  poor  conunnoiCici  to  do  thelT  datr)  oc  tbs  MmMqiuiwsi  wbloh  tnir  Dui  brisi  upon 
thsmaslTea  (1  Cor.  il.  SO). 

(^  •  Ei.  miT,  1,  "  Woe  to  the  ibsphartB  th«t  twd  thsmselTM," 

T  ProT.  lEXT.  14;  "cairiadabcmt  bj  arery  wind  of  doctrine,"  ITpb,  It.  14. 

'  Ban  St  PBt*r'«  "  baing-  drlnm  bj  a  hnnlOMW'  la  the  more  (aa(etie  pkiaaa.      Tie 

-■— "■ ' ' '-.at  aafadi^laan  ai  8t.7ater^  <.p.,  inu^fi^Kmi  aL  .Skah. 


•  "  BnttluTbctliahs."    Qrot.  ;Viif{Hrd». 

u  "  fwia  dead."  nwreb  a  pcorstMil  ustaeasloB  tor  "atttrir  dsad,"  s 
"  Pto  quo  hit  paliar  meri. 

■'  iiMiAWnii.    I  take  the  nnlaoe  eanlraleat  ttam  Bh> 
'  "Kraidaiiddinicuiali 


u  la  liil.  !0. 


B  '  (aa  well  u  to  others), 
la  dith,  br*  "--  ' ' 


"  tw(ii*c«ounK,  •_•  Idamers  of  thidr  own   lot;"     Pbllo,  Tit, 


»  We  sbonld  sar  the  liiUi,  but  the  Jews  coonted  InolnalTelj.  The  enlj  object  in  mentioidBG 
this  is  the  myBtle  afgnlfioiuioe  of  the  arnnber  wvrva.  Tbm  tk*  Jews  rpoke  of  Hoses  as  Iha 
•crenth  tcoin  Abiaham  i  ot  Phinehii  u  the  aerenth  bom  Jecots  Ac.    la  Eoooh  xll.— iri.  tha 

^hetii  seot  on  a  mjsslaa  to  the  PaUaa  Aiusla.    Theifell  from  Hcbtsd  to  earth,  bawaa 

tad  bum  earth  to  HaiTeD  (Iren.  H«r.  It.  S,  IS).    Bee  Suanas,  "  1\m  Bonk  of  EoDeb." 
■^(■♦wm™.  •■ -'—  -*  "- '--     "■"-    ■"■    "--    '    -     --'  -"-  *-* 

"  Lo  I  I  h»a aaaeptadthee,"  tba  \Sa,  raiider  'ioi,  iMiuBi  mi Tb  wrtntmr.    The  bisst  d 
meat  is  in  the  wordi  ot  Bbaktqieue— 

"Atidbot  amaiij^b«iiicr  tCiaptv  maa 
Hath  KBj  honoor,  but  bonoDX  lor  Uioos  honoms 
WklA  at  wUkwt  him,  as  plioa.  rtahas,  laToni, 

HlottUapaitlalltf— 

^'flsii  lia  irilb  voU 
-^ —  liDTtlcaB  bnua." 

ih  ipoatataa,  bluphansrs,  and  nncoalj 

I .1-  I—  .—  -jgg.  i.SThir^ 

.....    . .    ..     ,.    _. K  this  praiiheor  to 

t  Pot.  iit.l.  I,  and  thenoe  to  Bssoois  th«  prlaHl7  at  that  Epiat'^ ' 


Loaotjastioa 


anst  hare  oaninrad  often  in  the  taac^lass  ot  the  Apoatlea  (i 

■"■        —      -  .....    stidlewum 


u  Tha  word  li  on)r  foimd  la  Aitst.  pSit.  it.  i,  ( II.  flniianllitii  nmiliiiis  Bnt  lure  Oia 
rhuiulim  li  AntioDiDlaji  and  apoetate  (Hooker,  IMrm.  t.  ll). 

!■  ^;(ual,  "egotialicaL'  If  tliii  rendeitng  be  not  aooepUd,  f^iere  li  oothhir  for  it  but  to 
naCuraliie  the  word  "  pjjtWail"  «s  a  translslion  ot  thla  word.  ICemrwicii  IhoM  who  lire  in 
ncootdUM*  wtth  tha  mere  nataial  Tiew*  ol  a  limited  and  seUlili  life.  Ther  an  act  aKoionly 
"  carnal  "—<.*.,  daioled  to  the  baaaat  fleaUy  Impnlses  (tfafKiMi)— nor  haT*  tbaj  becmta 
■■Hpirltiml"(in><wiaiucDj}.  Ther  Un  the  oenimon  Bis  ot  men  in  simple  worUl'maa,  sad  tha 
■lisbtl/  oipaoded  tgoUsm  ol  domeatlo  aelflshnsss. 
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holj  hlth,  enyme  in  Qa  Holv  Spirit,  keep  j^oorselves  In  the  love  of  God,  awaiting 
the  mercy  ot  our  Lord  Jesiu  CbriEt  unto  me  etemal.  And  same,  indeed,  try  to  con- 
Tiet  of  enor  vhen  they  dispute  with  you ;'  aad  try  to  save  some,  matching  them 
from  the  file  ,*  and  pity  some  in  fear,'  kating  eren  the  tunic  tliat  has  been  ipatltd* 
by  OieJIah. 

Now  to  Him  that  ia  able  to  guard  yon*  ongtumbling,  and  to  Bet  you  before  His 
glory  blantktt  in  eioltation,  to  Uie  only  God*  our  Saviour  throngh  Jesns  Christ  our 
Lord,  be  glory,  tnajnty,  might,  and  ptuitr  before  all  the  teon/  and  now,  and  to  all 
the  Kons.    Aairn. 

L  The  style  of  tie  Greek — which  was  no  doubt  the  language  in 
which  this  letter  was  originally  written — is  exactij  such  as  we  should 
e;[pect  frem  one  to  whom  Greek  was  not  so  familiar  as  his  native 
Aramaic,  but  who  still  writes  with  a  passion  which  gives  force  and 
eloquence  to  his  words.  It  is  the  language  of  an  Oriental  who  knows 
Greek,  partly  by  reading  and  partly  by  having  moved  wnong  Helloniatio 
communities,  but  whose  vocabulary  is  far  richer  and  more  powerful 
than  his  grammar.'  The  words  are  Greek  words,  and  sometimes  rare, 
forcible^  and  poetic ;  but  the  whole  colouring  and  tone  of  thought 
recall  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  in  whose  writings  St. 
Jnde  mnst  have  been  trained  during  his  youth  in  the  humble  and 
faithful  house  of  Joseph  at  Nazareth. 

The  most  reooarkable  trace  of  this  Hebr^c  structure  ia  shown  in 
the  extraordinary  fondness  of  the  writer  for  triple  arrangements.  In 
pausing  to  tell  us  that  Enoch  was  the  teverUh  from  Adam,  he  at  onoe 
shows  his  interest  in  sacred  numbers,  and  throughout  his  Epistle  he  has 
scarcely  omitt«d  a  single  opportunity  of  throwing  his  statements  into 
groups  of  thre&  Thus  those  whom  he  addresses  are  sanctified,  kept, 
elect,'  and  he  wishes  them  mercy,  love^  peaoe ;'"  the  instances  of  Divine 
retribution  are  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  the  fallen  angels,  and 
the  cities  of  the  Plain ;"  the  dreamers  whom  he  denounces  are  corrupt, 
rebellions,  and  railing ;"  they  have  walked  in  the  way  of  Cain,  Balaam, 

1  II«Bd  for  ;Aun  OT  iUnrt  (nhleh  ipoll  the  oontliiatH  at  the  itraotiiTe),  IXt/xrrt,  A,  C.  wbioh 
esB  omii  ba  laHj  randcnd  br  "  tir  to  ooniliit  of  nrOF  i  tta^tofJrot,  h.  A,  B,  G,  aea  Ter.  B  for 
■  be  mcanlEa  ol  tha  word.    Elnnbenit  nir!ani"daDbtiiuE"  (AoUx.  EO,  Ja.1.  8.  Ao.). 

>  Zceh.  Si.  S.  "  Ii  not  thla  >  biud  olueked  trom  the  buniag  r  -  (Am.  <t.  1]. 

■  W  •«  U  JAiarc  jr  iifu,  K,  A,  B.  The  omlBloa  of  thli  oluua  bj  Uu  RV.  (foUowiag 
K.  I.)  ipoUi  the  trfplA  ■tmcbin.  Tba  f.r*  slua  ot  theH  Imploiu  men  U  to  ba  nfated  la 
■is«n*at  1  tba  asoad  to  ba  wad  bj  tI|«oiu  panonal '"""-"-"  ud  aiertloii  i  tha  Odri,  which 
ia  tbs  iDo*toliatIiiiil«udd«siadeddaa,(han,toT(a«th«]rghaiilddtfllau]doompt7onj  jet 

***i  3i^  ™"''"r "~    - 

mif  bo  a  men  tUp^ 

faterpalatad  from  Bom.  rrL  fj. 

of  them  an  full  of  piotnnaqiiB- 
fnm    *,9-,  Jaityimfvfai.  vaprurJAvrdi-,  JirropHi^ffarai,  Iwirm  raptc6v,  frir^i>vnu,  ^vtnjwt, 

1 1  Ml  fn  HI.  *»Tat»i»»i.  wfk  vmrrit  ran  i i.  bealdaa  ottaen  wMc&  an  oBlr  fonnd  ben  aod  In 

3  Ffltci,  or  an  aifmiilliiilj  nn  in  tba  Hew  Taatunent.  Tha  aaml-poaUa  aoloarias  ot  thaaa 
wottia  i>  a  phMOBaiM»  one*  obaarrabla  la  wcttan  wbo  an  aatnc  a  wnifa  hagat*.  "  Tba 
tIirtioii,''WaI>atid*oB,''laionDd  and  tall,  not  neat  or  aaar,  bat  rather  haah.  Ilahowaoiia 
wimlMad  with  OiveV,  jet  onaUa  to  eipreaa  hia  Ideal  ia  It  with  cue."— latrWliKli)*  (e  Sn 

»  Vtr.  I  "  Tor.  a.  "  Ttra.  9-7  »  V«r.  8. 


•  BT«tbri,iattalheJMcawrUeHo,bBtaaltia  (mlj  foond  in  A,  it 
Tb*  doxolnKT  eriaeaOj  noalla  EoB.  irt.  >$. 

■  The  word  "  wiaa,    onlttad  In  m  A,  B,  C,  bs.,  fa  probablj  laterpalatai 
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and  Korah;'  the^  are  murmorerB,  discontented,  self-willed ;  they  are 
boastful,  paitial,  greedy  of  gain  ,**  tiiey  are  sepsratista,  egotistic,  un- 
■piritual.'  lastly,  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  three  classes,  of  which 
one  class  is  to  be  refuted  in  disputation,  another  saved  by  effort,  and 
the  third  pitied  with  detesbtion  of  their  sina*  But  saints  are  to  pray 
in  the  spirit,  keep  themselves  in  the  love  of  God,  and  await  the  mercy 
of  Christ  ;*  and  glory  is  ascribed  to  God  before  the  past,  in  the  present^ 
and  nnto  the  fartJtest  future.* 

Some  of  these  triplets — those,  for  instance,  in  the  twenty-third  and 
last  verses— are  missed,  in  conEequence  of  the  adoption  by  the  English 
Version  of  inferior  readings ;  bat,  as  r^^ords  the  rest,  even  if  we  might 
otherwise  suppose  that  some  of  them  were  accidental,  the  recurrence  of 
this  arrangement  no  less  than  eleven  times  in  twenty-five  verses  is 
obviously  intentional,  or,  at  any  rate,  characteristic  of  the  writer's  mode 
of  thought  It  could  not  be  paralleled  from  any  other  passage  of 
Scripture  of  equal  length.'  It  is  unlike  anything  which  we  ^ould  find 
in  claasio  Greek,  and  accords  with  the  profess^  authorship  by  indi- 
cating the  Hebraic  tinge  of  the  writer's  mind.  We  shall  notice  hero- 
after  that  a  similar  antithetic  balance  and  rhythmic  flow  is  characteristic 
of  the  style  of  St  John.  In  both  of  these  sacred  writers  it  is  the 
result  of  their  Semitic  origin  and  Jewish  education. 

IL  But  a  far  more  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  writer  is  his 
fondness  for  alluding  to  remote  and  unrecorded  incidents  of  Jewish 
tradition.  In  the  brief  space  of  nine  verses  he  introduces  current 
Rabbinic  views  in  a  manner  to  which,  in  the  Xew  Testament,  there 
is  scarcely  a  parallel  He  accepts,  for  instance,  the  strange  notion 
respecting  the  fat«  and  foil  of  the  angels  through  fleshly  lusts.  Alone 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  except  St  John  in  the  Apoodypse,  he 
mentions  and  names  an  archangel*  He  introduces,  probably  from  the 
apocryphal  Atcentian  of  Motwf,  a  personal  contention  between  this 
Archangel  and  the  Devil  about  the  body  of  Moses,  to  which  there  is 
not  in  Scripture  the  remotest  allusion .'^  He  tells  ns  that  Michael  "did 
not  dare"  to  bring  a  "judgment  of  railing"  against  the  Evil  Spirit. 
He  refers  to  Oain  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply  something  more 
than  the  murder  of  Abel.     He  makes  a  quotation,  which  has  since  been 

'  Tbt.  IL  »  Ver.  16.  •  Ver.  1ft  *  Ten.  23,  23. 

»  Ver.  ao.  •  Ver.  28. 

1  Tbare  ii  wmethliig  wMcb  ptuiiitU?  neembles  it  Id  the  hilf-riiTthiiilo  tripleti  of 
Eph.  V.  14. 

'  Id  the  ApoeiTpIul  booln  and  tbe  Talmnil  ve  read  of  eeven  Archuigpli — HktiKl, 
Oabrid,  Rapfaul,  Uriel,  SeUtUeL  Jeremeel,  Mid  Sammul. 

■  'ArU>|^.(  Vmivi^t.  See  HilgenfeM,  Uat.  Jud.  LciiL  He  mar,  hoverer,  be 
merely  Introdoeiiig  the  Jewiih  legend  in  hii  own  wu.  (Sse  UeBiirt  in  Heneg. 
B.  Sue.,  ■.  T.) 

»  SchHttnn,  HmucheD,  and  othnv  addnoe  in  eiaot parallel  to  tbi^  tlutin  the  Jalkat 
Renbeni  ((.  &,  3)  there  ii  a  oonteat  between  Hiohael  aod  Satan  about  lauKi  and  the  lam. 
In  Hilcenfeld'a  ManoM  JvAieorum,  p.  461,  variniu 
Atetntioaqf  Mota,  from  whisb  the  relenooe  wai  takei 
•ee,  too,  <£cameniiu  aA  lee ;  Cramer'*  Catena,  f.  100.) 
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diacovered  in  a  book  confeseedlj  apocryphal.'  How  are  we  to  explain 
these  pecnliaritiee  t     Bo  they  need  any  apologetic  treatment  t 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  them,  which  I  ahaU  content  myselt 
with  stating,  leaving  tivery  reader  of  imbiaaaed  mind  and  fearless  sin- 
ceritf  to  chooee  between  them. 

L  There  are  many  writers  who  endeavour  by  various  explanations  to 
minimise  whatever  contradicts  their  theories  of  "  verbal  dictation,"  and 
who  insist  that  every  allusion  which  cannot  be  explained  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  must  be  accepted  as  a  literal  fact  divinely  revealed  to 
SL  Jnde  himself.  It  wotdd,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty 
to  accept  tlie  Jewish  legend  that  angela  fell  from  their  heavenly  dignity 
by  sensual  impurities  with  mortal  women.  Hence  these  writers  interpret 
the  "  sons  of  Ood  "  in  Oen.  vi.  2  to  mean  men  of  the  righteous  race, 
U)d  they  suppose  that  the  "  giants  "  in  that  paasage  were  the  oflspring 
of  inter-mturiages  between  the  race  of  Seth  and  the  race  of  Cain.' 
Tbey  therefore  explain  St.  Jude's  allusion  as  a  reference  to  the  expuMon 
of  Satan's  angels  froni  Heaven  because  of  their  revolt, — a  uotioo  very 
familiar  to  ua  from  Milton's  Epic,  but  of  which  there  are  in  Scripture 
only  the  dimmest  and  most  disputable  traces.  They  take  it  as  a  divinely 
revealed  fact  that  the  body  of  Moses  was  really  an  object  of  personal 
contention  between  the  Archangel  Michael  and  the  Devil,  and  they 
boldly  conjecture  that  Satan  desired  to  seize  the  body  that  he  might 
induce  the  Jews  to  treat  it  as  a  relic  to  be  worshipped.*  lastly, 
although  the  prophecy  attributed  to  Enoch  really  does  occur  in  almost 
the  same  words  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  that  name — and  although  it 
is  certain  that  the  book  in  whole  or  in  part  existed  in  St  Jude'a  time-" 
they  refuse  to  admit  that  St,  Jude  could  have  used  a  quotation  from  a 
book  confessedly  apocryphal,  but  assume  either  that  he  received  this 
particolar  passage  "by  independent  revelation";*  or  that  it  waa  a 
genuine  prophecy  of  u>e  antediluvian  prophet  correctly  handed  down 
by  tradition  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ,-*  or,  lastly,  that  the 
writer  or  interpreter  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  borrowed  it  from  St,  Jude, 
and  not  St  Jude  from  him. 

it  To  others  (he  rare  phenomena  of  the  Epistle  present  no  difficulty 
irhich  reqniree  such  a  congeries  of  harsh  suppositions — suppositions 
which,  in  their  opinion,  need  no  refutation,  because  they  rest  on  no 
basis.  They  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  support  the  authority  of  this 
oertftinly  eanonical,  but  as  certainly  non-apostolic,  writer  by  hypotheses 
so  extraordloary.     Tbey  know  that  at  this  epoch  apociyphal  literature 

<  JDdal4. 

*  A*  wM  dons  ena  I?  St.  Angnitine.    See,  too,  Milton,  Paradiie  Lo^  xlL  'WO,  leq. 

*  Fhitipfri  nippoisa  t£kt  the  tact  ni  rerealed  to  the  dlsoiplee,  to  kccoimt  (or  the 
•ppeanaee  of  Hom  on  the  Mount  of  TnniflgiuatioQ.  Of  vlut  lue  ue  mnh  eon- 
JartonaT 

*  "Aportolnm  HanocU  twI*  u  dngttl>Ti  diviiik  revelktiane  haliiiuse." — Pfciffer, 
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wtt3  widolr  current  among  Uie  Jews,  and  that  a  dense  multitude  of 
Babbinic  legends  had  sprung  up  around  their  earlf  literature  and 
history.  Many  of  these  are  of  an  absurd  and  objectionable  character, 
and  they  itee  a  superintending  guidance  in  the  wisdom  which  excludes 
all  trace  of  these  from  the  sacred  page.  Every  Jewish  Christian, 
trained  in  the  ltH«  of  Falentine,  would  be  familiar  with  many  such 
Hagadoth ;  and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  in  writing  to  his  country- 
men St.  Jude  should  refer  to  such  beliefs  by  way  of  passing  illustration, 
jufit  aa  St.  Paul  refers  to  the  traditional  names  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians,'  and  to  the  legend  of  the  wandering  rock.' 

St  Jude's  quotation  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch*  no  more 
stamps  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  the  passage  quoted  from  it,  aa  a  Divine 
revelation  than  do  St.  James's  references  to  the  WUdom  of  Holomon,  or 
St.  Paul's  quotations  from  Epimenides,  Aratus,  or  Menander.  From 
those  pagan  writers,  and  even  from  the  last — deeply  dyed  as  he  was 
with  the  vicious  morality  of  a  decadent  age^St.  Paul  quotes  without 
hesitation  a  religious  truth,  or  morel  aphorism,  or  historical  allusion 
which  happens  to  illustrate  his  general  purpose.  It  is  in  no  wise  strange 
that  St.  Jude  should  make  analogous  use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the 
Atce^ition  of  Moaa,  which  were  current  among  the  Hebraists  whom  he 
was  addressing,  and  whose  views  be  shared.  Some  have  supposed  that 
he  used  ^lem  because  they  were  acceptod  by  those  against  whom  he  is 
writing,  and  because  any  consideration  derives!  from  these  would  have 
the  force  of  an  argumatiiim  ad  homintm.  It  seems  to  be  a  more  natural 
supposition  that  he  alluded  to  current  conceptions  for  a  particular  object, 
just  aa  all  writers  do  in  all  ages^  without  entering  into  any  discussion  as 
to  their  literal  truth. 

Such  are  the  conflictiog  opinions  of  different  commentators.  They 
afiect  questions  which  lie  in  that  neutral  region  of  tmoertainty  where  all 
true  Christians  should  respect  their  common  freedom.  They  touch  on 
questions  of  literature  and  criticism.  They  hinge  upon  definitions  of 
inspiration  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  do  not  furnish,  and  which 
the  Church  has  in  consequence  withheld.  They  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  influence  of  tim^  and  the  widening  thoughts  of  mankind.  All  that 
we  need  say  respecting  them  is,  "  Let  there  be  in  things  necessary 
unity ;  in  things  doubtful  liberty ;  in  ail  things  charity." 

iiL  If  we  ask,  lastly,  who  were  the  evil-doers  against  whom  the 
parallel  denunciations  of  St.  Jade  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter 

>  Smnuiii  8. 

*lCor.  z.  4.    SviLifiandWoritff3l.Pavl.HS,eSS. 

I  The  direct  qnaUUan  ii  in  Jnde  14, 16,  but  tbere  ue  Kvarol  other  traces  of  St  Jmle'i 
acquuntuice  with  the  book ;  for  initanee,  ths  pHudD-Bnocli,  no  ]«■  than  Jude,  refen 
*"  "wandering  itua"  (iviii.  14,  16:  xxL  3),  uid  comet  neu'  the  vet;  remarkable 

wvanon  "oHuiv  of  darkneai  "  (Jude  6;  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  5  ;  '^Bind  Azaxel  .  .  .  cait  Mm 
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were  hnrled — St  Jade  expoBing  their  unnatural  wickedneaa  *nd  bias- 
pheming  presumption,  the  Second  Epistle  dwelling  mainly  on  their 
corrupting  influence  and  specific  EaithlesBoess— the  answer  is  that  neither 
of  the  sacred  writers  is  dealing  with  a  definite  sect,  but  that  the  errors 
and  malpivctioM  which  they  denounce  afterwards  came  to  a  head  in  the 
B>7titeries  of  iniqnitj  which  characterised  many  secta  These  errors 
contained  the  germ  of  the  f^Btema  which  were  subseqnently  known  as 
Antinomian  QnosticiBm.  Very  shortly  after  the  period  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  tbe  Nicolaitona  drew  on  themselves  the  indignant  onathemaB 
of  St.  John.  Hie  second  centnrj  saw  the  rise  of  other  defilers  of  the 
Christian  name  and  profession.  Such  were  the  Ophites,  who  lauded  the 
Serpent  of  Paradise  as  their  benefactor ; '  the  blasphemous  Cainites,  who 
made  their  heroes  out  of  all  the  vilest  characters  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament;'  the  Carpoci^tians,  who  taught  licentious  communism  ;'  the 
AnUtactoe,  who  regarded  it  as  a  dnty  to  the  Supreme  God  to  violate  all 
the  commandments,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  promulgated  by 
His  enemy  the  Demiiirgus  ;  *  the  Adamites,  who  taught  men  to  live  like 
bmtes.'  Kone  of  these  sects  as  yet  existed  as  »Ki»,  but  in  the  wild 
opinions  attributed  to  Nicolas  and  Cerinthus  we  see  the  seetliing 
elements  of  reckless  speculation  which  sprang  from  a  common  foanbun, 
but  under  the  subsequent  name  of  Gnosticism  split  into  the  two  opposite 
streams  of  a  reckless  immorality  and  an  extravagant  asceticism.* 

1  lien.  Bagr.  L  90,  g  5.  >  Bpiphan.  Haer.  xxivlii  2. 

■  Ckm.  Alex.  Anna,  iii  3 ;  IliMdoTet,  Eaef.  L  6. 

*  Clom.  Alex.  Stnm.  iiL  4.  *  Bpiphau.  Boer.  Iii. 

*  4  "f^  t«  ABia^^pnf  fir  fliAanDvtfii'  %,  rt  iiHfmror  iymiaai,  '•fnpiniot'  (Olcm.  A^^'-X.  SiftMt 

iiL  Ii,  1 40). 
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APOLLOS  AND    ALEXANDRIAN  CHEISTIANITr   AND 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS 

CHAPTER  XII. 

tVDMSit,   THE  SEPTUAOINT,    AND   ALEXANDRIAN  IHFLUENCBS. 


The  Christian  Faith  does  not  centre  in  a  Dogma,  or  in  a  Book,  hut  in  a 
Person,  and  this  is  the  cause  and  pledge  of  its  essential  unity.  Its  one 
answer  to  all  who,  with  the  Philippian  jailer,  ask,  "Sirs,  what  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  1 "  is  the  answer  of  Paul  and  Silas,' "  Believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  tity  house."  That  truth  was 
clearly  seen  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  t«  the  Hebi-ews,  when  he  began 
his  magnificent  sketch  of  Chiistian  theology  with  the  pregnant  words, 
"  God,  Who  frognmatsrily  and  multifariously  of  old  spake  to  our  fathers 
by  the  Prophets,  at  tie  end  of  these  days  spake  unto  us  by  His  Soa" 

But  unity  does  not  exclude  diversity^nay,  more,  without  divei-sity 
there  con  be  no  true  and  perfect  unity.  Where  there  is  no  unity  there 
is  distraction,  but  where  there  ia  no  diversity  there  is  death.  Where 
the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  not  subject  to  the  prophets — where  every 
man  is  conscious  only  of  his  own  invisible  consecration — wjiere,  as  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  every  one  in  his  fanatical  egotism  is  anxious  to  shout 
down  the  truths  revealed  to  others,  that  he  may  alssrb  the  attention  of 
all  by  his  own  "  tongue,"  however  barbarous,  however  dissonant,  how- 
ever unintelligible — where  it  is  ignored  that  amid  the  diversities  of  gifts 
and  ministrations  there  is  yet  the  translucent  energy  of  one  and  the 
same  Spirit — (/i«re  is  confusion,  and  railing,  and  irreligious  atiife.  And 
where,  on  the  other  hund,  all  lips  mechautcally  repeat  the  same  shib- 
boleth for  centuries  after  its  significance  has  been  worn  away — where 
tlie  dulness  of  a  self-styled  "  orthodoxy  "  hoe  obliterated  the  many  hues 
of  the  wisdom  of  God^where  enquiry  is  crushed  under  the  heel  of 
authority — where,  in  fact,  there  can  be  tw  independent  enquiry  because 
all  conclusions  ai^  dictated  beforehand  by  the  tyranny  of  an  usurped 
infallibility — l/iere  is  uniformity  indeed,  but  therewith  corruption  and 
decay.  When  it  ia  persecution  to  alter  the  perspective  of  a  doctrine, 
ftnd  death  to  leave  the  cart-rut  of  a  system — when  they  who  question 
the  misinterpretations  of  3<^pture  which  have  been  pressed  into  the 
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■errice  of  popol&t  errora,  must  face  the  anger  c^  startled  ignoraDce— - 
when  there  is  no  life  left  save  the  spark  which  glows  in  the  ashes  of  the 
MartjT,  or  the  lamp  which  flitters  in  the  Beformer'B  cell — then  the 
caste  which  has  seized  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  may  boast 
indeed  of  unity,  bnt  it  is  the  unity  product  by  selfishness  in  the  few, 
and  serfdom  in  the  miuiy.  The  unity  so  secured  is  but  the  stagnancy  of 
the  unrippled  water,  the  monotony  of  the  barren  sands.  It  is  the  unity 
of  the  dead  plain,  "where  every  molehill  is  a  mountain,  and  every 
thistle  a  forest  tree."  In  this  latter  condition  there  is  a  deadlier  peril 
than  in  the  former.  Even  discords  can  be  inwrought  into  the  vast 
sequences  of  some  mighty  harmony,  but  what  great  music  can  be 
achieved  with  but  a  single  note!  Unbroken  unanimity  may  be  the 
boast  of  a  deadening  Buddhism,  a  withered  Confucianism,  a  mechanical 
Islam  ;  it  cannot  exist  ia  a  free  and  living  Christianity.  If  it  exist  at 
all,  it  can  only  be  as  a  uniformity  of  iadifierence  and  ignomnce — a 
uniformity  of  winter  and  of  night  The  uniformity  of  the  noonday  is 
only  for  the  Infinite.  For  finite  beings,  if  there  be  any  light  at  all, 
there  must  be  the  colours  of  the  sunset,  and  the  sevenfold  lustre  of  the 
rainbow,  which  is  only  seen  when  there  is  rain  as  well  as  sun. 

"  Only  the  prism'g  obetrnction  ebovt  aright 
The  secret  of  a  sunbeam,  biesks  iU  light 
Into  the  jewelled  boir  from  hlankeat  white ; 
So  may  a  glory  from  defect  arise."' 

Hence,  as  we  have  seen  sgain  and  again  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  tmth  which  they  reveal  comes  to  us  tinged  with  the 
individuslity  of  the  writers.  It  comes  to  us  unchanged,  indeed,  in 
its  essence,  because  that  essence  is  unchangeable,  hut  still  reflected  and 
refracted  by  the  medium  through  which  it  has  inevitably  passed.  The 
Light  of  Heaven,  like  the  light  ot  day,  can  only  reach  us  through 
e&rtUy  media.  He  sunlight— lest  it  should  blind  us  with  its  bright- 
ness— must  pass  through  the  atmosphere  with  its  layers  of  vapour 
visible  and  invisible;  it  must  glance  from  a  mynad  surfaces;  it  must 
fire  the  mountain  tops  and  blaze  upon  the  sea,  and  be  coloured  by 
the  evening  clouds.  And  yet  wherever  it  falls,  bowever  it  is  modiHed, 
it  is  always  beneficent — and  even  more  beneficent  from  the  changes 
to  which  it  is  subjected — because  it  is  the  sunlight  atilL  And  in 
tlie  same  way,  to  suit  our  finite  capacities,  the  Light  of  Heaven  also 
must  pass  through  human  subjectivities.  It  must  display  blessed 
varieties  of  hue,  and  graduated  intensities  of  radiaaco,  according  as 
it  comes  to  us  through  the  mind  of  a  Moses  or  of  an  Isaiah,  of  a  St.  Jamea 
or  a  St.  Paul.  But  of  itself  it  can  never  lead  astray,  because  it  is  light 
from  Heaven.  The  mystic  light  which,  as  Jewis)i  legend  tells  us, 
gleamed  over  the  omcular  gems  of  Aaron's  breastplate,  was  ardent  now 
with  the  azure  of  the  sapphire,  now  with  the  deep  green  of  the  emerald, 
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now  with  the  Boftor  lustre  of  the  amethyst.  Even  so  does  the  light 
of  inspiratioa  alteiTiately  blaze  or  glow  in  the  fiery  heftrt  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  loving  tenderness  of  St  John  the  Divine,  in  the 
stem  and  lofty  morality  of  St.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  truths  proclaimed  hy  different  com- 
munitiea  Churches,  too,  have  their  modifying  subjectivity.  The 
Spirit  of  God  that  spake  of  old  in  the  prophets  ia  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  speaks  in  his  prophets  now.  ■■  Vox  guidem  diisona,  ged  una 
relligio."  The  voices  are  many,  the  utterance  is  one.  Churches  differ 
as  individuals  differ.  There  were  differences  of  view,  differences  of 
perspective,  differences  of  charactei-istic  expression  in  the  Churches 
of  Aftica  and  of  Palestine,  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Aiitiocit, 
in  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Christianity  in  all 
Clmrches  was,  and  ever  must  he,  in  its  essence  Catholic — one  and 
indivisihle ;  yet  Christians  shared  in  all  minor  matten  the  varying 
views  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged.  There  is  but  one  jiotk 
of  Christ,  but  there  are  laanj/olde.  The  Christians  of  Egypt  were  not 
absolutely  identical  in  the  colour  of  their  theology  with  those  of 
Epbesus,  nor  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  with  those  of  Rome. 

Uniquely  great  and  nieniorable  was  the  work  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria.  The  Christian  School  of  Alexandria  was  deeply  influenced 
by  the  views  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  schools  fi-om  which  it  sprang. 
To  those  schools  it  was  affiliated  by  an  unbroken  course  of  historical 
events.  I  will  endeavour,  Uierefore,  to  furnish  here  a  swift  and  sum- 
mary view  of  the  origin  and  character  of  Alexahdkian  Christiahitt, 
which  may  at  least  serve  to  render  more  distinct  the  special  character  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 


The  Jews,  tenaciously  as  they  have  always  clang  to  their  national 
peculiarities,  have  yet  shown  a  remarkable  power  of  adapting  themselves, 
within  certain  limits,  to  the  civilisation  iind  tone  of  thought  of  the  age 
and  country  in' which  their  lot  has  been  cast.  But  there  has  ne^'er 
been  any  modification  of  Judaism  so  remarkable  as  that  which  arose 
in  Alexandria  when  Jewish  religion  first  came  into  contact  with  Greek 
philosophy.  Thus  did  the  House  of  Bondage  of  their  fathers  become 
for  the  Ifiter  Jews  a  School  of  Wisdom,' 

If  the  bringing  of  East  and  West  into  closer  contact  with  each  other 
was  one  of  the  main  works  of  Aiexander  the  Great,  the  deepest 
mark  which  he  left  on  the  history  of  the  world  was  his  founding 
of  Alexandria.  Jewish  Hellenism— the  utterance  of  Oriental  thought 
in  Greek  language,  and  the  interchange  of  Asiatic  and  Greek  con- 
ceptions— wos  the  result  of  Alexander's  conquests,  and  of  the  policy 
which  directed  them ;  and  this  fusion  went  on  more  rapidly  in  Alex- 
andria than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Macedonian  Empira 

>  Qriti,  Oach.  d.  Jvdtn,  iiL  26. 
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Alexandria  waa  a  <dty  which  had  the  most  splendid  advantages. 
The  fleets  of  Asia  and  Europe  met  in  a  commodious  harbour,  whose 
entrance  was  lighted  by  the  Pharos,  which  has  given  its  name  to  eveiy 
lighthouse  in  the  world.*  Unlike  the  majority  of  ancient  cities, 
it  was  built  upon  a  regular  plan,  and  was  magnificently  adorned  with 
public  buildings  and  works  of  art.  Its  climat«  was  healthy ;  it  was 
well  supplied  with  pure  water  by  noble  aqueducts ;  its  market  was 
a  meeting-place  for  traffickers  from  every  region  of  the  civilised  globe. 
He  mixture  of  various  nationalities  in  an  important  city  always  tends 
to  quicken  the  thoughts  of  men.  Oriental  theosophy,  Greek  culture, 
philosophic  speculations,  found  their  way  among  the  citizens  as  surely 
as  the  Bailors  of  the  ships  which  came  to  anchor  behind  the  Pharos. 
Even  Theodonis  the  Atheist  was  welcomed  at  the  Court  of  the 
Ptolemies.'  Alexandria  seethed  'with  intellectual  excitement*  There 
was  an  incessant  conflict  and  rivalry  between  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Jewish  dements  of  the  populace,  which  in  later  times  could  barely 
be  kept  in  order  by  the  rough  authority  of  Roman  Proconsuls.  But 
beades  iha  natural  sharpening  of  the  intellect  which  resulted  from 
the  contact  of  opposite  religions,  the  Ptolemies  had  made  it  their  object 
to  be  pabons  of  literature,  and  the  royal  library  of  Alexandria 
famished  an  unique  opportunity  for  earnest  studente. 

A  circumstance  which  exercised  no  email  influence  over  the  deve- 
lopment of  Alexandria  was  the  equality  of  civil  rights  which  the  Jews 
had  from  the  firvt  enjoyed.  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  most 
favourably  impressed  by  his  interview  with  the  high-priest  Jaddua.* 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  l^endary  details  of  tluit  interview,  it 
is  certun  that  he  had  spared  the  Jews  from  any  exactions,  and  had 
accorded  to  them  exceptional  privil^es.  Hih  policy  was  followed  by 
the  astute  dynasty  of  the  Lagidn,  the  &moiis  Ptolemies  who  ruled  at 
Alexandria  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Under  the  fostering  care  of 
some  of  these  kings,  who  understood  them  better  and  treated  them 
more  wisely  than  the  rival  dynasty  of  Syrian  Seteuctds,  the  Jews  grew 
and  multiplied  in  prosperity,  as  they  had  multiplied  in  adversity  in  the 
old  days  of  their  I^yptian  bond^e.  Before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
era  they  had  increased  to  a  million,  and  not  only  occupied  two  of  the 
five  quarters  of  Alexandria  as  their  exclusive  Ghetto,  but  were  also  in 
posaeesion  of  the  best  localities  for  business  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Their  synagogue— the  famous  Diapleuston,  with  its  seventy  gilded 
chain,  and  its  size  so  vast  that  the  ^gual  for  the  "  Amens  "  of  the  con- 


■  Hrjmo*  Jfmpiigr  Ti|t  sumfifi^  (Stnbo). 
1  THoB-  lABt.  IL  102. 

ru.  Ortg.  Utaamat.). 

*  It  ii  kn  inlamtiug  FkI — •  link  between  the  buther  uid  Dearer  epocbi  of  antiqitity 
—thikt  Jaddoa,  B.C.  3XL  ii  the  latest  pencil  (chTonologieallT)  who  ii  meatioDed  in  the 
nldTertamcat    Nehem.  xL  23 ;  Joa  JatL  iL  8,  I  6. 
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gregatioD  had  to  be  given  hj  a  flag — was  the  grandest  in  the  world.* 
The  management  of  ihe  harbour-shipping,  and  of  the  all-important 
export  of  com,  oil  which  Bome  depended  for  its  daily  bread,  was  mainly 
in  their  hands.'  Their  Sanhedrin  was  almost  as  Tenerable  as  that  of 
•terusaJem.  Their  Alabarch  was  one  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  city, 
and  occupied  a  ]>o3itioa  of  splendid  dignity.  The  Temple  of  Onias  at 
Leontopolis,  while  it  did  not  alienate  their  a&ections  from  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  was  a  continual  source  of  pride  and  gratification.*  So  great 
was  the  skill  of  the  Alexandrian  handicraftsmen  that,  if  any  of  the 
finest  work  was  required  for  the  adornment  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  Babbia  sent  for  workmen  to  Alexandria,  as  Solomon  hftd 
done  to  the  Phoenicians  in  the  days  of  old.'  The  privileges  of  the  Jews 
had  been  secured  to  them  under  the  Boman  EmpifC  by  the  generous 
odicta  of  Julius  Ceesar  and  other  emperors.' 

The  Jews  bad  been  able  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  render 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Ptolemies,  and  especially  to  Ptolemy 
Philometor  in  his  struggles  against  his  brother  Phyakon.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Egypto-Urecian  kings  should  de^re  to  know  something 
of  the  vaunted  lore  of  these  remarkable  subjects.  The  Greek  Version 
of  the  Bible,  so  famous  under  the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  was  under- 
taken for  tho  gratification  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphue,  who  wished  to 
have  a  specimen  of  the  Bible  in  the  great  library ;'  or,  perhaps,  as  a 
result  of  the  amicable  relations  between  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  the 
Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus.  The  House  of  Lagos  must  have  some 
of  the  credit  for  its  production.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  histoty 
of  this  versiou — which  is  much  obscured  by  the  fictions  of  Aristeas  as 
to  its  miraculous  origin — the  effects  which  it  produced  were  deep  and 
lasting.  The  Septuagint  was,  as  the  modfrn  Jewish  historian  quaintly 
observed,  "the  first  Apostle  of  the  Genti.es."  For  the  first  time  the 
heathen  of  every  lajid  were  enabled  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves  of 
all  that  "Moses  delivered  in  his  mystic  volume."'  The  translators  of 
the  Greek  Bible,  whose  names  are  for  the  most  part  unknown,  rendered 
two  immense,  but  unconscious,  services  to  the  Christiauity  which  was 
soon  to  shine  upon  the  world.  They  disseminated  the  monotheistic  con- 
viction, with  the  historic  revelation  on  which  it  was  based ;  and  they 
created  the  peculiar  dialect  in  which  the  Kew  Testament  was  written. 

>  See  a  deHiiptian  of  tbe  DiapleDatoD  or  Great  Sjnitgogne  of  Alexandru  {of  whioh  it 
vu  uid  that  "  vhoerer  had  not  leen  it,  had  not  leen  the  glot;  of  larael ")  io  Suocah.  f. 
fil,  b.  There  !■  the  onud  maiutraaB  hTperhole— c.ii.,  that  each  of  the  71  Elided  ohain 
for  the  Sanhedrin  wai  worth  SI  myriad  tslenta  of  gold  t  Sea  QriLti,  OttA.  d,  Juden, 
W.  12S. 

*  Philo.  c.  Flac.  li  52r>  (ed.  Uangey). 

*  It  aeenu  to  have  be«n  built  abaiitA.D.  ISO. 

*  Yoma,  38,  X ;  Qi&it,  iii.  2R.  <  Jo«.  Antl.  xlw.  10,  S  S  I— W. 

*  It  ta  (aid  that  hii  attention  waa  called  to  the  labjeet  by  the  eminent  Hbrarian, 
Demetriui  Phaleroiu. 

'  Jnv.  SX.  xiv.  102.    The  epithet  "ar[Sno"Hemi  to  b«  due  to  the  talk  of 
who  denied  that  the  literal  ienie  wu  the  real  MUMb 
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The  task  of  tiiie  Apostles  and  Evangelists  would  have  been  Ear  more 
difficult  tlian  it  was,  if  thej  had  not  found  ready  to  their  hands  a 
dialect  which  was  eren  more  flexible  than  the  pare  Greek  of  the 
Classics,  and  a  religious  phraseology  for  technical  conceptions  which  had 
slready  begnn  to  be  widely  understood. 

The  appearance  of  the  Septuagint  Version  affected  the  Jews  in  very 
different  ways.  To  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  generally  to  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion,  it  furnished  an  occasion  for  unmitigated  joy.  They 
could  now  point  with  pride  to  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  FropheU 
in  proof  that  they  too  were  in  possession  of  a  priceless  literature.  They 
coi^d  show  the  Greeks  that  there  wore  Hebrew  writers  even  greater 
than  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  who  were  the  boast  of  Heathendom.  The 
tenets  of  their  religion  became  better  known,  and  therefore  more 
respected,  wherever  Greek  was  understood.  Though  Hebrew  was  now 
H  dead  language,  and  the  Jews  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  for  the  most 
part  forgotten  their  native  Aramaic,  they  were  kept  faithful  to  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  their  fathers:  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  "  the 
Seventy,"  Moses  was  read  in  the  Synagogues  every  Sabbath  day,  and 
interpreted  into  a  tongue  understonded  of  the  people. '  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  kept  the  day  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Septuagint  as  an  annual  feast-day,  on  which  they  visited, 
with  every  sign  of  rejoicing,  the  cells  on  the  island  of  the  Pharos  in 
which  tradition  said  tluit  the  version  had  been  finished  by  supematura) 
aid. 

Far  different  were  the  views  of  the  stem  old  Hebraisers — the 
Hebrews  of  Hebrews — who  taught  in  the  schools  of  Palestine  and 
Jemsalem.  B«jecting  the  fiction  of  Aristeas,  that  the  interpreters  had 
been  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  Jerusalem  by  the  express 
sanction  of  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  and  scornfully  denying  that  God  had 
shown  His  approval  by  granting  inspiration  to  the  Translators,  they 
re^rded  the  rendering  of  their  sacred  t«nets  into  a  profane  language  as 
an  irreparable  misfortuna  It  had  long  been  forbidden  to  writ©  the 
words  of  the  Torah  on  the  skins  of  unclean  animals;  surely,  they 
argued,  it  was  a  far  greater  profanation  to  express  them  in  the 
accents  of  a  pagan  dialect  Was  it  even  pottible  so  to  express  them  1 
Was  it  possible  to  place  them  in  the  crucible  of  an  unhallowed  language 
and  not  to  evaporato  some  of  their  subtlest  elements  of  truth  1  How 
conld  the  God  of  Sfaem  speak  in  the  unblessed  accents  of  Japhett  Was 
it  not  certain  that,  apart  from  the  impossibility  of  making  one  tongue 
express  the  exact  sentiments  of  another,  there  would  be  large  room  for 
unfaithful  concessions  to  Greek  and  heathen  prejudices  on  the  part  of 

>  In  Um  Hfi  (tfSL  Paid,  L  369, 1  haTe  mentioned  the  fntereiting  ttci  that  from  the 
Aiidivth,  or  expoaitorj  sermOTi  delivemd  hy  the  Apostle,  ve  ore  en^hled  to  tell  with 
eertunt;  vhmt  PaniMhah  and  BapAiara/if  ta  Hut  uid  Seoond  Leesooa,  had  been  read 
from  th«  hX  X-  in  the  Sjnjigo^e  of  Antwch.  in  KaidiA,  on  u.  certain  Sabbath  moro  than 
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the  Translators  1  As  a  counter-in  tinifesto  to  the  exultation  of  the 
Alexaadrian  Jews,*  they  kept  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  Greek 
Bible  as  a  Fast,  and  a  day  of  evil  omen  as  deadly  as  that  on  which 
Israel  had  danced  around  the  golden  calf.* 

And  from  their  point  of  riew  the  Babbis  of  Jerusalem  were  more 
than  half  right  They  had  gTmd  grounds  for  being  suspicious  of  what 
they  called  the  "  wisdom  of  the  lonians."'  The  publication  of  the  Bible 
in  Greek  did  tend  to  alter  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews  ;  to  widen  their 
triiialism;  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity;  to  throw  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  them  and  other  nations ;  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  many  of  the  legends,  precedents,  and  inferential  systems 
which  they  had  based  on  the  isolation  of  their  fovourite  "  texts."  But, 
further  than  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Judaism,  when  denuded 
of  the  iain  wherein  resided  its  intense  exclusiveness,  lost  also  much  of  its 
distinctive  character.  When  the  Jews  began  to  recognise  that  they  were 
not  the  monopolists  of  truth,  they  developed  the  tendency  to  underrate 
the  preciousness  of  the  truth  which  was  their  special  heritaga  It  was 
by  no  means  easy  to  fulfil  the  aspiration  of  the  learned  Babbi  Jochanan 
Ben  N^apuchah,  who  had  desired  to  unite  the  pallium  of  Japhet  with  the 
tallitb  of  Shem.*  When  in  the  troubles  which  burst  upon  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews  in  the  Pi-oconsulship  of  Flaccus  many  of  them  purchased 
exemption  from  torture  and  massacre  by  apostasy,  the  religious  conser- 
vatives of  Palestine  were  strengthened  in  their  conviction  that  the  Jews 
could  never  study  without  peril  the  literature  of  the  Gentiles.  When 
aa  old  Babbi  was  asked  at  what  hour  Grecian  literature  might  be  studied, 
he  replied  that  it  could  only  be  studied  at  an  hour  which  belonged  neither 
to  the  day  nor  to  the  night;  for  God's  Law,  and  that  only,  ought  to  be 
man's  meditation  both  day  and  night' 

Even  the  Seventy  had  shown  that  they  either  did  not  sufficiently 
understand  the  duty  of  absolute  faithfulness  in  translators,  or  thut  in 
some  instances  their  sense  of  the  litei'al  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Text  had 
been  biassed  by  the  spirit  of  the  ^e  in  which  they  moved.  Certain  it 
in  that  they  had  left  traceable  indications  of  their  private  opinions,  and 
of  the  tone  of  thought  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

In  some  particulars  their  variations  from  the  original  had  been  com- 
paratively tuumtess.  If  in  reading  the  lists  of  clean  and  unclean  animals 
the  reader  came  upon  the  Greek  word  datupoui,  or  "  rough-footed,"  when 

I  Phflo,  nt.  Moi.  iL  140. 

'  See  Fnmkel,  Voritudien,  L  6L  In  bter  timn  Juatin  Mu^  oomptained  tb&t  the 
Jewi  bad  foliified  the  8«ptaAgint  by  cattibg  oat  huuu  whicli  told  m  f&Tour  of  the 
Chrutiiuu,  auoh  u  "Tall  it  out  unong  the  heathen,  ue  Lord  ndgned  from  the  tm" 
(i»*  (v*»).  Pi.  icTL  10,  See  Jn»t.  Mart.  Dial.  pp.  159,  170.  Tert.  Adr.  Mare.  iii.  19. 
AnK.  Enarratl.  in  Pt.  p.  714.     But  the  wordi  were  prob&blv  a  Christiui  glUiiL 

■  "  ChokmatA  JavantiK."    See  Derenfaourg,  Ftdat.  p.  36L 

*  See  Life  of  Cttritl,  it  461;  Life  of  St.  Paul,  1.  37.  (Midrsih  Babbfth  on  Gen. 
xuvi.,  Ac.) 

'  Kftbbi  lahmael,  orguing  from  Jos.  L  8.     Menachoth,  f,  99,  2  (Dercabourj,  r<i!ciL 
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he  blew  that  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  Hehrev  was  the  hare  (amo- 
beth),  he  soon  remembered  with  a  smile  that,  if  the  courtly  translator  had 
rendered  the  word  literally  by  Zagos,  the  Ptolemies  might  have  seen 
with  disgust  that  the  founder  of  their  dynasty  bore  the  name  of  an 
animal  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  unclean !  Again,  if  be  found  the 
honiely  ass  (ono*),  on  which  Moses  and  the  sons  of  Jair  rode,  dignified 
into  a  prancing  steed  (polot),  this  might  seem  to  him  a  simple  way  of 
avoiding  the  scorn  which  a  Greek  unfamiliar  with  the  value  attached  to 
the  ass  in  Eastern  countries  would  have  felt  when  he  read  of  any  emi- 
nent person  bestriding  an  animal  bo  humble  and  so  despised.'  He  would 
have  been  further  amused  by  finding  Keren  Happuk,  the  daughter  of 
Job  (Job  xlii.  H),  whose  name  means  "hom  of  stibium,"  turned  into 
" Ainalthea's  horn;"  and  by  the  substitution  of  Greek  for  Hebrew 
proverba  in  1  Kings  xx.  11  and  Prov.  sxiii.  37.*  Again,  the  Seventy, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  bad  introduced  or  implied  the  legends  (HagadoUi) 
and  precedents  for  inferential  rules  (Halachoth)  which  were  not  only 
aanctianed  in  the  Rabbinic  schools  of  Jerusalem,  but  which  it  was  their 
main  occupation  to  discover  and  to  record.  Thus  in  Deut.  xxxii.  8  thev 
had,  "  He  set  bounds  to  the  people  according  to  the  nunider  o/  the  A  Ttgete 
of  God;"  in  Josh.  xxiv.  30  they  insert  that  the  flint  knives  used  for 
circumcision  in  the  wilderness  had  been  buried  in  Joshua's  grave  ;  in 
Ejf.  xiiL  18  they  rendered  "harnessed"  by  "Ave  abreast;"  in  Gen.  iv.  4 
tbey  added  that  God  "  kindled  by  firt "  the  sacrifice  of  Abel ;  in  Josh, 
xiii.  22  they  follow  the  legend  which  made  Balaam,  like  Simon  Magus, 
ily  in  the  air,  until  he  was  dashed  down  (it  paxf'^  by  Fhinebas;  in  1  Sam. 
XX.  30  they  imply  that  Jonathan's  mother  was  one  of  the  maidens  sciuxl 
at  Shiloh ;  in  Num.  xxxii.  12  they  introduce  the  belief  tiiat  Caleb  was  of 
Gentile  origin. 

These  were  pardonable  eccentricities.  But  there  was  one  important 
matter  of  dogma  in  which  the  Seventy  had  shown  that  they  were  the 
children  of  their  own  epoch  and  had  deeply  imbibed  tlie  opinions  of  the 
(Sreek  philosophers.  The  Supreme  Being  of  the  Greek  philosophers  bad 
been  a  Being  infinitely  exalted  aliove  human  imperfections,  and  there- 
fore a  Being  absolutely  unlimited  by  human  peculiarities.  This  view  of 
"the  Divine"  had  impressed  itself  on  the  pLilosopliising  Hellenists  of 
Alexandria.  They  disliked  the  simple  "ant/iropomorphigni"  of  the 
earlier  Sacred  books,  and  did  not  wish  to  represent  the  God  of  Israel  to 
the  Gentiles  as  one  who  was  pictured  with  a  body,  or  who  appeared  in 
linman  form  to  the  eyes  of  men.  Still  less  was  it  consonant  with  Alex- 
andrian prejudice  to  give  literal  renderings  to  those  expressions  which 
s[)oke  of  God  by  what  is  called  "  anthropopathy  " — that  is,  as  subject  to 
wrath,  repentance,  or  other  buman  emotions.     Yet  the  "  anthropomor- 

>  The  LXX.  were  fond  of  euphemiuni,  ai  in  theii  reuilcring  of  Geo.  lUi.  10;  D«ut 
uiii  14 ;  Nah.  Si.  6 ;  It.  m.  Vf ;  Jrib  xxxi.  10.  Hie;  >hoir  a  little  lutlonal  vuiitj  la 
(uukll  rnntlen  in  Ex.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  6 ;  vi.  12, 15 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  12. 

>  Fnukel,  Vontt^  i.  203. 
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phiBm  "  and  "  antLropopathy  "  of  the  early  Scriptural  books  could  only 
be  modified  by  imperfect  or  unfaithful  renderings; — and  of  these  the 
translators  did  not  hesitate  to  be  guilty.'  In  Gen.  vi.  6  the  expression 
"it  repented  the  Lord,"  and  similar  phrases  elsewhere,  quietly  disappear 
from  tlie  Greek  Version.  In  Ex.  xxiv,  10  the  Elders  of  Israel  are  not 
allowed  to  see  "God,"  but  only  "ths  place  where  God  ttood.'"  The 
falsification  of  the  following  words  is  still  more  startling.  Instead  of 
"Upon  the  nobles  ....  He  laid  not  His  hand;  also  they  saw  God," 
we  have  the  daring  change  "  Of  the  eldera  of  I  trail  not  even  one  perished 
(diephonesen),  and  they  were  geen  in  the  place  of  God."  Well  might  the 
Talmudisf  charge  the  Seventy  with  intentional  perversion  of  the  text  in 
this  placa  In  Ex.  iv.  1 6,  "  Thou  shalt  be  to  him  for  God  (dviW)  "  be 
comes  "  rAoM  nAalt  be  to  him  t/ie  things  that  relate  to  God  (t4  wpii  rir  9tir),  * 
In  Num.  xii.  8  the  Epiphany  to  Moses  is  softened  into  a  vision  of  tiie 
Sheehinah,  or  glory.  In  Num.  xiv.  H  it  is  not  Jehovah,  but  the  iSA«- 
chinah,  which  is  seen  face  to  face.  In  Job  xxix.  25,  in  Fs.  xliL  3,  and 
in  many  other  places,  the  direct  expression  "Jehovah  "  is  softened  into 
phrases  of  which  the  intention  always  is  to  place  as  many  int«rmediates 
as  possible  between  the  Supreme  and  man.  In  Job  xix.  26,  27,  for 
"Yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God,  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself  and  my 
eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another,"  we  have,  "  For  these  things  happened 
to  me  from  the  Lord,  which  I  understand  for  myself,  which  my  eye  hat 
Men,  andnot  another."  In  Job  xxxv.  14  "Although  thou  sayest  thou 
sholt  not  see  Him,  yet  judgment  is  before  Him,  trust  thou  in  Him,"  be- 
comes "For  the  Almighty  sea  Otose  who  do  wickedness,  and  shall  save 
me;  be  judged  before  Him."  In  Ps.  xvii,  15  the  Seventy  give  us,  "/ 
s/tall  be  seen  before  Him  in  Ri^lUeoutness,  I  shail  be  satisfied  in  Mil 
glory  being  seen."  In  Hezekiab's  prayer  (Is.  xxxviiL  ll)"Ishall  not 
see  the  Lord,  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living"  is  turned  into  " IshaU 
iu)t  »ee  the  solvation  of  God  in  the  land  of  the  living,  I  shaU  not  tee  the 
salvaiion  of  Israel  on  l/ie  eartit."'  In  Is.  ix.  6,  "  the  mighty  God  "  be- 
comes "  an  Angel  of  great  counaeV 

2.  This  and  other  tendencies  find  their  illustration  in  the  writings 
of  the  Jewish  philosopher  Aristobulus  and  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.* 
Aristobulus,  a  man  of  priestly  descent,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Jew 
who  studied  Greek  philosophy,  and  he  was  &n  avowed  Peripatetic. 
Living  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  (b.c.  160),  be  stood  in  close 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  royal  house,  and  presented  the  Pentateuch 

'  See  their  vcnioni  of  £i.  iii.  1 ;  ir.  24 ;  xvii.  IG ;  xiv,  8.  Tbe;  an  ipecwll; 
Audadoui  In  Ex.  i<i.  3. 

'  Ex.  uir.  9—11.     K<I  illov  T»  Tinm  ot  .Irr^m  i  9At. 

■  H(«r<u*ii.  f-  s.  >■■ 

*  If  there  ii  no  chjui^  in  luch  paiBBgei  v  AlDOfl  IX 
nndcntood  u  visianj  taij.  For  a  full  treatment  of  the 
ru  der  Sfplufvjinta. 

'  The  ftvoidance  of  "aTJhnponurphim"  and  "anlhnqi/^xit/ig"  in  tboTugnnu  lini 
len  nurkeil  Dr.  Deuttch  lua  nipplied  many  iiutaDcet  in  hii  Literarv  Amain) 
pp.  348-366. 
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to  tiie  King,  with  a  commeataTy  and  prol^omena.  A  fra^ent  of  this 
work,  which  is  sometimes  culled  a  Syngramma  and  sometimea  Prope- 
jJu}7i«jnena,  is  preaerred  for  us  bj  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Eusebius,' 
and  in  this  fragment  Ariatobnlua  expreaalj  warns  tho  King  against  a 
literal  understanding  of  anthropornorphio  expressions.  If  Ood  is  spoken 
of  as  having  hands,  arms,  feet,  and  so  on,  those,  he  says,  must  be  simply 
looked  npon  as  pictorial  phrases.  Where  it  is  aaid  that  "  Ood  ttanda," 
the  reference  is  to  the  fixed  order  of  the  ttnirerae.  The  speech  of  Ood 
is  only  to  be  nnderstood  of  ultimate  causation,  for  "  Ood  spake  and  it 
was  done."  This  philosopher  appeara  to  have  translated  the  Book  of 
Exodus  in  the  Septuagint  Version. 

3.  The  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  availed  himself  of  the 
jiersonifi cation  of  "  Wisdom "  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  as  the  inter- 
mediate agency  between  God  and  man  which  the  Alexandrian  theoaophy 
re<jiiired.  In  this  book  "  Wisdom  "  plays  the  part  which  ia  assigned  to 
the  Logos  in  the  writings  of  Fhilo.  The  dualism — the  existence  of 
matter  as  the  source  of  evil  apart  from  God — of  which  there  is  a  trace 
in  the  avoidance  of  the  term  "  Creator  "  by  Aristobulus,  finds  a  distinct 
expression  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  when  the  writer  says  that  God's 
Almighty  hand  made  the  world  out  of  matter  without  form.'  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Alexandrians  the  world  was  not  created  oat  of  nothing, 
but  out  of  the  foi-mless  chaos,  the  Tliohil  vaiohA  of  the  second  veise  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  We  see,  too,  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  dislike 
of  the  body — that  view  of  it  as  the  fetter  and  prison  rather  than  the 
home  and  temple  of  the  soul — which  was  afterwards  so  strongly  felt  by 
the  Neoplatonists  that  the  philosopher  Flotinus  is  said  "  to  have  blushed 
that  he  had  a  bodjr."  "  The  corruptible  body,"  said  this  eloquent  writer, 
"  presseth  down  the  soul,  and  tho  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the 
mind  that  muscth  upon  many  things."' 

4.  The  epoch  of  the  Septu^nt  was  characterised  by  an  outburst  of 
Jewish  literature  of  a  semi-etbnic  character.  A  poet  named  Ezekiel 
dramatised  the  Exodus ;  another  named  Philo  wrote  an  epic  on  Jeru- 
salem ;  a  third — Theodotus — chose  his  theme  from  the  slory  of  Dinah 
and  Shechem.  Demetrius  and  Eupolemon  wrote  history  ;  and  the  Story 
of  Suaantta  is  one  of  several  specimens  of  Jewish  romance.  But  the 
name  of  all  the  other  Alexandrian  writers  is  eclipsed  hy  that  of  the 
great  Philo,  who  reproduced  Jewish  theology  for  the  benefit  of  Greek 
and  Hellenist  philosophers,  just  as  Joeephus  reproduced  Jewish  hiatorj' 
for  the  benefit  of  cultivated  Romans.  But  there  is  this  difference 
betivcen  Philo  and  Josephus.  The  astute  historian  well  knew  what  he 
was  about.  He  falsifies  and  colours,  and  omits  and  modifies  with  con- 
eummate  skill  and  coolness  vheoever  it  suits  him,  and  feels  as  little 
scruple  in  assimilating  the  Phai-iser'S  to  the  Stoics  as  he  feels  in  describ- 
ing the  Angel  who  appeared  to  the  mother  of  Samson  as  a  handsome 
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youth  who  kindled  the  jealousy  of  Uoaofth.  Fhilo,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  with  £ar  greater  unconsciousness.  Unable  to  read  Hebrew' — 
knowing  the  Sacred  books  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  Greek 
Version — having  breathed  from  childhood  the  atmosphere  of  Alexandrian 
speculation — he  no  doubt  considered  that  he  had  really  grasped  the  key 
to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  his  method  of  exegesis 
was  the  only  way  to  rescue  them  from  philosophic  contempt.  But  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  invented  the  philosophic  system  which 
is  generally  known  by  his  name.  The  main  beliefs  of  that  system  were 
— tiiat  matter  is  impure  ;  that  God  cannot  appear  under  material  form, 
and  is  therefore  invisible ;  that  He  chose  the  Jewish  people  to  receive 
His  revelations ;  that  those  revelations  can  only  be  interpreted  by 
allegoric  methods ;  that  He  deals  with  meu  solely  through  the  Logos  or 
Word,  and  the  logoi  or  Divine  forces ;  that  the  body  is  the  source  of 
evil ;  that  the  soul  is  pre-ezistent ;  that  to  gain  God's  mercy  the  flesh 
must  be  slain,  aud  we  must  attain  to  the  virtues  of  resignation,  un- 
worldlinesa,  simplicity,  faith,  hope,  and  love.  But  none  of  these  views 
was  absolutely  original.  He  does  not  announce  thorn  aa  such.  He 
writes  as  though  he  were  addressing  readers  who  would  at  once  recognise 
the  truth  of  what  he  says.  His  thoughts,  apart  from  many  new  illus- 
trations, are  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  are  found  throughout  the  whole 
circle  of  Alexandrian  literature.*  The  grounds  for  this  statemeut  will 
be  found  in  the  sketch  of  the  life  aud  writinKS  of  Philo,  which  occupies 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

PHILO,  AHD  THX  DOtTTRIITB  07  T: 

Ahovq  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  the  family  of  the  Vlabarch  Alexander 
had  risen  to  a  pre-eminent  position.  They  were  ot  priestly  origin,  and 
of  wealth  so  immense  that  on  one  occasion  Alexander,  out  of  regard  to 
Queen  Cypres,  found  no  difficulty  in  lending  to  Agrippa  L  the  great 
■um  of  200,000  drachmffi,*  At  Jemsalem  the  family  was  favourably 
known  from  the  splendid  generosity  with  which  the  Alabarcfa  had 
enriched  nine  gates  of  the  Temple  with  silver  and  gold'  At  Rome 
they  were  so  much  honoured  for  their  integrity  that  Antonia,  the 

■  Tbif  ii  dear  from  bit  tniirtikc*  in  enluniog  nmple  Hcbrsw  tuuata.  Sm  Frukal, 
Vonludien,  U.  28-41. 

'  To  prove  thii  k  tb«  ob]sct  of  the  eeoond  volume  of  Ofrarer'a  learntd  book  on  Philo, 
to  which  I  have  been  much  indebted.  The  author  ha»  p^ted  oat  Uutt  then  aro  In 
JoKpfaoi  man*  tiMee  of  limilur  viewi, 

*  Joe.  J^  xTiiL  6,  g  3.  <  f(L,  £. /.  v.  S,  |8. 
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mother  of  OlandiuB,  made  Alex&nder  her  steward,  and  CluudiiiB  showed 
tim  marked  favour.  His  son,  Tiberius  Alexander,  at  the  terrible  price 
of  apostasy  from  his  religion,  rose  so  higb  in  the  Roman  service  as  to  bo 
afipointed  Procurator  of  Palestine,  and,  afterwai^s,  Prtefect  of  Alex- 
andria. Of  the  other  two  sons,  one  married  Berenice,  and  died  earl/, 
the  other  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  Atabarch.' 

PhJIo  was  the  brother  of  this  Jewish  Crcesus,'  and  therefore  the 
uncle  of  the  three  Alexandrian  Jews  who  played  ao  conidderable  a  part 
in  the  history  of  their  day.  He  seems  to  have  passed  his  life  in  unbroken 
prosperity,  boubled  only  by  that  "inexorable  weariness"  which  is 
experienced  by  most  men  at  some  period  of  their  lives.  He  complains 
somewhat  querulously  of  burdens  which  might  have  been  lightly  borae 
by  those  who  had  b^n  called  upon  to  face  severer  troubles.'  He  was 
married,  and  his  wife  had  so  profound  an  admiration  for  him  that,  when 
asked  why  she  wore  no  jewels,  she  answered,  in  the  spirit  of  the  mother 
of  the  Qracchi,  that  "her  husband's  virtue  was  her sufKcient  jewellery."' 
In  Fhilo's  single  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  fell  during  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus,  his  priestly  birth  secured  him  the  privilege  of  offering  sacrifices 
in  the  Temple,'  In  the  troubles  which  arose  in  Alexandria  from  the 
bi-ntality  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  mob,  and  the  ill-humour  of  tlie 
Ptsfect  Flaccus,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  the  Empei-oi' 
Gaius,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  strange  scenes  of  which  he  has 
left  80  vivid  a  picture  in  his  description  of  the  insane  and  odious  tyrant.' 
He  employed  his  peaceful  days  in  acquiring  tho  knowledge,  suiierficial 
in  cbancter,  but  encyclopaedic  in  range,  which  was  the  fashion  of  his 
time ;  and  he  threw  hiinself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  pious  task  of 
all^orising  Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  speak  the  language  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  especially  of  "  the  holy  Plato  "  and  "  the  holy 
community  of  the  I^thagoreans."'  He  was  one  of  those  who,  under 
God's  Providence,  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  Christianity,  but  that  he 
a  not  himself  a  Christian,  as  early  legends  assert^  is  shown  by  the 
I  from  his  writings  of  every  distinctively  Christian  truth. 
Judaism  sufBced  him.  In  one  eloquent  passage  he  argues  for  the 
Divine  Mission  of  Mosee  from  the  immutability  of  his  legislation  amid 
the  numberless  vicissitudes  of  Jewish  life,  while  the  works  o(  all  other 
lawgivers  had  been  incessantly  modified,  abrogated,  and  swept  away.* 
All   the  numeroojB  works  of  Philo  may  be  grouped  round  four 

■  J<M.  AnIL  Kii.  6,  n  :  "■  5.  i  2- 

*  Hid.  xria  8,  s  1 ;  aw™,  wo.  1 1-7. 

■  J)t  Lepa.  Sptf.  ii.,  ad  init.  n^nu' f  V*t  •rr'x".    (USagey,  iL  299.)    ISj  reforenccs 
to  Philo  will  b*  mad*  to  the  folio  edition  of  Manjey  (1712),  but  I  geDcnlly  sdd  tlie 

*  /tafTM.    (Uuic.  iL  673.) 

*  8m  Kowb.  Pmrp.  Etan.  viii  12  :  Jw.  Cat.  Script.    Some  thiak  that  Alexander  in 
Aots  ir.  S  wu  hit  brother. 

*  la  hii  Ltgatie  ad  Oaiam,  the  moit  popular  of  hU  writjogi. 

'  D€  Frond.  iL  42  :  "Quod  ontnit  pnb.  tibir,"  ad  taO.  Tte  Btttyaailmr  Umimm  tUnr. 

*  Dt  Vita  Xant,  ii.  {  3  (Manca?,  &  136). 
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treatises ,:  namely,  those  on  the  Creation  of  the  world ;  on  Abnhun ; 
on  Joseph ;  and  on  the  life  of  Moses.' 

L  The  fiist  of  these — the  book  on  the  Creation — and  the  tracts 
which  touch  upon  cognate  aubjecta — are  an  endeavour  to  bring 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  into  harmony  with  the  views  of  Plato  in  his 
Tinuni*.'  Philo  keeps  in  sight  two  elements  of  creation:  on  the 
one  hand  a  formless  chaos ;  on  the  other  a  Being  better  than  all 
goodness,  holier  than  all  holinetB,  more  beautiful  than  all  beauty, 
of  Whom  man  may  know  indeed  that  He  it,  but  hardly  tcAat  He 
is.*  But  how  was  it  possible  to  bridge  over  the  vast  abyss  between  the 
twol  How,  ill  the  words  of  Plato,  could  the  mortal  be  woven  into 
the  immortal  t  Philo  meets  the  difficulty  ]mrt]y  by  the  concf>ption 
of  the  Logos,  "  the  Word "  hj  Whom  Ood  created  all  things ;  and 
partly  by  the  yet  lower  agencies  of  "intermediate  words" — spiritual 
entities — angels  of  all  kinds,  "thrones,  dominations,  virtues,  princedoms, 
powers  " — who  had  their  share  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  by  whose 
existence  Philo  accounts  for  tlie  plural  "Let  us  make  man."  The 
risible  world  was  not  created  at  once,  bat  there  existed  in  the  Divine 
understauding  an  eternal  determination  not  to  leave  Chaos  in  its 
formlessness.  This  determination  constituted  a  spiritual  world,  which 
was  the  archetyi»e  and  exemplar  of  the  visible.  It  was  the  Perfect 
Idea,  of  which  material  existences  are  the  transient  and  imperfect 
copy. 

II.  In  the  treatises  on  Abraham  and  on  Joseph,  Philo  fpvea  the 
reins  to  his  imagination.  The  simple  narratives  of  Scripture  become, 
as  narrativeti,  almost  valueless.  They  lose  their  historical  beauty 
and  human  interest.  They  become  elaborate  allegories,  throu^  which 
move  a  crowd  of  vapid  abstractiona  Abraham  leaving  his  country 
and  his  kindred  and  his  fatlier's  bouse,  is  lowered  into  a  sort  of 
typical  Stoic  departing  from  the  Chaldtea  of  the  sensual  understanding 
to  seek  the  land  of  pure  reason,  and  turning  his  back  upon  desire, 
and  fear,  and  ambition.  He  is,  in  fact,  not  an  Oriental  Emir  called 
to  inaugurate  the  era  of  the  chosen  people,  but  a  symbol  oC  the  soul 
seeking  God.  The  Cbaldees  worshipped  stars,  and  therefore  the  call 
to  Haran  was  an  indication  that  be  was  to  look,  not  at  the  univerae, 
but  at  himself  Haran  means  "Holes,"  and  is  a  symbol  of  the 
five  senses.  Abraham's  further  wanderings  mean  that  he  attains 
to  the  knowledge  of  God.     Abram  means,  according  to  Philo,  "aspiring 

>  Se«  ZelleT,  tU.  2,603 ;  Haocimth,  ITniUtt.  Zeitgar*.  Die  Ztit  d.  JpoA  162.  OfrBrar 
divlrllea  hit  writiogi  Into  four  genenu  cluan  : — (11  PhiliMopliia  {De  mundi  tneorriipli- 
bililate  j  Qvnd  omnu  probiu  libtr  ;  De  n'ta  eonlemjJativa)  \  (2)  uitorickl  (,Dt  mvndi 
'"  '   ;    Vt  rita  Motu  !   De  Decaioga ;   De  Monat'ihiA ;    Dt  Ciratmeitiont ;   De  bpbw 

bvt ;  De praemiit  el  poenii,  b    •      — ■■-       -     -      ■•        -  -^ 

..     niu,  Ac) :  (41  FoUtic»]  {Legatio  e 
'  Hence  the  oft-quoted  proverb, 
(SuuJM,  &D.) 

1  St.  John,  oQ  tlw  other  huid,  nj*  (L  3),  "  Withoat  Him  wai  not  even  one  thing 
PMile  thst  hath  beeo  nude." 
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Ikther,"  with  an  allosioa  to  his  Btar-worahip,  but  Abraham  means 
"father  of  soand."  Son&d  is  like  speech,  but  "father  of  sound" 
is  like  ^irit  which  ntt«rs  sound.'  Similarly  he  says  that  Sarai  means 
"  my  rule,"  and  Sarra  (=  Sarah)  "  princess  ; "  and  that  the  first  name 
ftUegorically  signifies  particular  virtue,  which  is  transient ;  and  the 
second,  generic  virtue,  which  is  eternal  and  incorruptible.'  Thus 
the  grand  old  patriarch  becomes  a  cold  cypher,  indicative  of  mental 
earnestness ;  Sarah,  the  beautiful  and  passionate  Eastern  woman,  fades 
into  an  unsatisfactory  symbol  for  an  abstraction.  The  laughter  from 
vbich  the  name  of  Isaac  was  derived  becomes  the  joy  of  the 
philosopher  who  has  conquered  every  evil  impulse,  and  entered  into 
the  rest  of  the  £t«nia]ly  Real  And  whereas  Sarah  is  Virtue  aiid 
absia'act  Wisdom,  Hagar  represents  only  the  general  sciences  of 
gnuDDiar,  music,  geometry,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric  I  If  Jacob  comes 
to  a  certain  place  when  the  sun  sets,  the  statement  in  the  Fhilonian 
system  is  explained  by  the  remarks  that  the  sun  is  the  perceptive 
faculty,  the  place  is  the  Divine  Word,  and  Jacob  is  wisdom  attained 
by  training.  Hence  the  only  value  which  that  pathetic  and  deeply 
mstructiTe  story  possesses  for  Fhilo  is  the  somewhat  dreary  platitude 
that  man  can  only  grasp  the  Divine  when  his  natural  understanding 
has  set  like  the  sun.' 

IIL  In  the  Life  of  Moses,  Philo  is  anxious  to  prove  the  absurd 
hypothesis  that  the  Gentiles  have  learnt  their  wisdom  and  philosophy 
&om  the  Jews,  and  that  Moses  was  practically  the  master  of  Hesiod 
and  Heraclitus,  of  Plato  and  Zeno.*  Here,  as  everywhere,  Philo  cares 
•hnost  nothing  for  the  letter  of  the  Law.  He  is  indeed  a  faithful 
Jew,  and  thinks  that  the  Iaw  should  be  rigidly  obsened.  Just  as 
we  cherish  the  body  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  soul,  so  (he  says) 
ought  we  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  Law,  although  its  real  meaning 
Ilea  exclusively  in  the  esoteric  senses  which  can  be  tortured  out  of 
iL'  Circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath,  and  all  the  other  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, are  but  all^ories.*  Even  as  to  the  plainest  details  of  juris- 
prudence, which,  in  their  homely  realism,  seemed  too  coarse  to  form 
any  part  of  a  Divine  revelation — such,  for  instance,  as  that' which 
punished  the  immodest  interference  of  women  in  quarrels — an 
explanation  was  forthcoming.  The  passage  is  made  to  mean  that 
every  sonl  has  male  and  female  elements,  of  which  the  mate  elements 
reach  forth  to  the  heavenly  and  the  female  to  the  earthly,  and  that 
oar  natural  tendency  towards  the  transitory  must  be  flung  off.'  So 
■inoer«  was  Philo  in  bis  belief  that  truth  could  only  be  found   in 

I  Urt^bXiwnt^<—    A  CAxi-uAim,  1.  S  S  (Muig.  L  13S).  , 

■  Ot  mm.  Mslal.  g  S,  etc  {Utng.  L  SSI,  etc.). 

■  '•  Qmid  a  Deo  miUamur  mmnia."  i  iiai,  t^.  (Huig.  i.  638,  («. ;  Qriiti,  iiL  295;. 

*  Quit  ret.  div.  /laera  (i.  603,  uiil  other  puugea).    See  Grilti,  iiL  393. 

*  I)tCherubm,adiH- 

*  Lq;.r" —    ""-■■ 
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these  strange  paths  of  exegesis,  that  he  thanked  Ood  for  having 
allowed  him  to  be  the  interpreter  who  rendered  clear  the  meaning 
of  that  which  to  the  masa  of  uien  had  hitherto  been  unintelligible.' 
He  even  tells  us  that  he  occasionally  fell  into  ecstasies,  in  which  he 
was  propheticallf  made  aware  of  profound  meanings,  which  otherwise 
would  have  escaped  him,'  Yet,  though  he  thus  allegorises  everything, 
his  views  wholly  differ  from  those  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 
Anything  like  disrespect  for  the  lelUr  of  the  Law  struck  him  as 
impious.  He  delights  to  point  out  instances  of  retribution  which 
fell  on  the  enemies  of  Israel.  He  tells  of  an  Alexandrian  who,  having 
made  himself  merry  on  "the  splendid  present  which  the  Lord  of 
the  world  had  made  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  and  hia  wife  Sarah, 
by  presenting  the  one  (in  Greek)  with  the  letter  alpha  and  the  other 
with  the  letter  Wio,"  became  afterwards  mad,  aa  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  him  by  Heaven,' 

The  Philonian  method  is  of  all  styles  of  eie^eals  the  most  arbitrary. 
But  Philo  unquestionably  did  not  invent  it.  Both  among  BabUs 
and  Alexandrians  it  was  already  in  the  air.  It  sprang  from  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  two  beliefs,  which  would 
otherwise  have  come  into  dangerous  collision— the  belief  in  Biblical 
inspiration,  and  tlie  belief  in  Greek  philosophy.  Alexandrian  Jews 
had  to  reconcile  the  letter  of  the  Bible  with  convictious  which  could 
only  be  deduced  from  it  by  allegorising  processes.  When  they  liad 
come  to  believe  in  Platonic  idealism  and  Pythagorean  mysteriea — 
to  look  on  matter  aa  impure,  to  regard  the  Divine  Being  as  incog- 
nisable,  to  contemn  the  body  as  the  source  of  all  evil — they  saw  no 
Tay  out  of  their  difficulties  except  by  inventing  a  Logos  as  High-priest 
>f  the  world,  and  subordinating  to  him  all  kinds  of  powers  and 
spirite,  until  they  had  taken  the  golden  reins  of  external  nature  out 
of  the  hands  of  Ood,  and  transferred  them  to  the  charge  of  intermediate 
heingB.* 

It  may  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  method  in  virtue  of  which 
this  Judaic  philosophy  claimed  its  sole  right  to  exist,  if  I  furnish  one  or 
two  more  specimens  of  the  allegorising  inferences  which  enabled  the 
Alexandrians  to  make  Moses  express  the  thoughts  of  Plato,  and  to  turn 
"  a  religious  philosophy  "  into  something  which  they  took  for  "  a  philo- 
sopliic  religion."  But  for  these  I  must  refer  to  the  Excursus  on 
"  Specimens  of  Philouiiin  Allegory  "  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  doctrine  most  closely  identified  with  the  name  of  Philo  is  that 
of  the  Logos  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  asserted  that  St  John,  and,  to  a 
cortoin  extent,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— who,  however, 

>  St  ipK.  lena-  (it  300). 

)  £*!■  (.'AfmiiDi,  S  ID  (L  143) :  "I  onoe  b1»  faeitrdiometliiiigof  atUldeeperiignifieuiM 
from  in7  >ou1,  whioh  i*  frsquently  accuitomed  to  be  filled  with  inipintun  (•mX«<tcui<u], 
&iul  to  exeroue  divinntion  (fuirTiviir#u)  aonoenuiut  thing*  which  It  doea  Dot  know." 

>  De  nomin.  mutat.  i  8  (Uuu.  L  fiST). 
*  GtrUrer,  PAito,  L  78. 
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seepw  to  arcnd  the  use  of  the  actual  word — borrowed  it  trom  him.     It 
is  eaaj  to  afaow  that  this  is  far  from  being  an  accurate  statzment  of  the 

The  word  Logoa  has  tvo  meanings,  Reason  and  Speech.  Philo  uses 
it  aometimoa  in  one  and  sometimes  in  the  other  of  these  seuses,  bat  pro> 
dominantlj  in  the  former.  When  he  wishes  to  distinguish  between 
them,  he  calls  Speech  "uttered  Reason"  (J,ogo9  prophorikot),  and 
Beason  "  immanent  Speech "  {Utgot  endiathetot).  The  Reason,  he 
esjs,  is  like  a  fountain,  and  the  utterance  flows  from  it.  The  seat 
of  the  reason  is  the  ruling  and  spiritual  sphere  of  human  nature ; 
the  seat  of  speech  is  in  the  vocal  organa'  Hence  "the  Divine 
Logos"  is  the  manifestation  of  God;  and  "the  Sacred  logos"  is 
used  for  the  Scriptures;  and  the  "true  logos"  is  the  rule  of  life, 
namelj,  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  highest  nature.  He  uses 
the  plural,  "the  divine  logoi,"  lor  "the  powers  of  nature."  It  re- 
quires but  one  step  in  advance  to  personify  these  logoi,  and  identify 
them  with  angela  On  the  other  hand,  angels  are  sometimes  volatilised 
into  ideas.  Hence,  in  the  weakest  of  its  aspects,  the  philosoph}'  of 
Philo  might  be  represented  by  those  who  dislike  it  as  one  of  the 
systems  in  which  "naught  is  everything,  and  everything  is  naught" ' 

But,  besides  all  this,  the  Logos  Himself  is  again  and  again  directly 
personified. 

(a)  He  is  above  all  the  High  Priest  Those  who  fled  to  a  city  of 
refuge  could  only  return  when  the  High-priest  died  :  which  means  that 
as  long  as  the  Logos  abides  ia  the  soul  no  accidental  fault  ever  can  eater 
into  it ;  but  if  the  Logos  dies,  i.e.,  is  separated  from  the  soul,  a  return 
of  the  soul  to  Him  ia  possible  even  ^rter  willing  sins.  Let  us  then 
pray  that  the  stainless  High-priest  may  live  in  the  soul  as  our  judge  and 

(0)  In  another  passage  he  compares  this  high-priestly  Logos  to  a 
cup-bearer.  Commenting  on  Oen.  xl.,  he  says  grapes  and  vineyards 
sometimes  symbolise  the  joyous  absorption  of  the  soul  in  Ood,  some- 
times drunkenness  and  wickedness.  The  cup-bearer  of  Pharaoh  is 
he  who  feeds  his  godless  master  with  sensuality ;  for  Pharaoh,  who 
Kays,  "I  know  not  God,"*  is  a  type  of  the  godless  mind.  But  the 
cup-bearer  of  God  is  the  Sacrificer,  the  true  High  Priest,  Who  re- 
txWes  and  distributes  the  et«mal  gifts  of  grace,  and  pours  out  the 
holy  vials  full  of  pure  wine— that  is,  Himself*  And  as  the  High- 
priest  Aaron  was  father  of  Eleasar  and  Ithamar,  so  the  Logos  High 
Priest  is  Father  of  the  heavenly  logoi  and  powers. 

■  Di  Tit.  Hunt,  iii.  J  13  (Htms.  li.  IM). 

*  Adilitioiiftl  illiutntioii  of  Fhilo'i  newt  tixial  Uia  LogM  vQl  ba  fonnd  in  KMDmu 

more  tlun  nnikUj  elunur. 

it  JoMph  vith  the  Pbanoh  of  Hoks 

■.u.  (BUofrtess*?.) 
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(7)  In  other  passages  tiie  Logos  is  the  image  of  Ood,  the  shadow  of 
God,  the  itiBtrnment  of  all  creation,  the  likeness  of  God,  Who  is  the 
archetype  of  all  other  things.  He  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  eldest  and 
the  firatbom  Son  of  God  ;  '■  and  as  an  Archangel,  and  the  eldest  Arch- 
angel, who  stands  as  an  intermediate  between  the  Creator  and  the 
created.  Again,  be  is  the  angel  that  appeared  to  Hagar ;  the  angel 
that  punished  Sodom  ;  the  God  Who  appeared  to  Jacob  at  Bethel,  and 
wresUed  with  him  at  Peniel ;  the  angel  that  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
bush  ;  the  pillar  of  fire  which  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt;  the  angrl 
which  appeared  to  Balaam ;  the  leader  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness. 
Melchizedek  is  a  symbol  of  Him,*  and.  so  are  Noah,  and  Bezaleel,  and 
Aaron,  and  Moses. 

(>)  B7  this  time  tiie  reader  will  have  seen  how  vague  ia  Philo's  con- 
ception ;  how  it  floate  in  the  air ;  how  the  outlines  of  it  are  perpetually 
confused  together  or  melt  away.  He  will  see  that  whether  any  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  were  familiar  with  Fhilo,  or  only  with  the 
circle  of  conceptions  in  which  he  moved,  the  amount  to  whi^  they  ore 
indebted  to  those  conceptions  ia  aa  nothing  compared  to  the  new  and 
immortal  life  which  they  breathe  into  them.  In  Philo  they  are,  and  they 
would  ever  have  remained,  dead  philosophic  generalisations,  founded  on 
loose  allegoric  methods,  and  abounding  in  ii reconcilable  contradictions. 
In  the  New  Testament  they  breathe  and  stand  on  their  feet  as  clear, 
liWng,  and  redemptive  truths.  Philo's  misty  and  ever-changing  Logos 
is  an  intellectual  ]>ossession  for  Judaising  philosophers,  but  is  almost  in- 
conceivably removed  from  the  Divine  Redeemer,  the  Saviour  of  all  the 
world.  Between  the  doctrine  and  method  of  Fhilo  ( n  I  that  of  the 
Apostles  the  difference  ia  as  wide  as  i^at  between  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

The  four  words  of  St  John,  " Th«  Word  became  fieah"  created 
an  epodL  They  tell  us  more,  and  are  of  infinitely  more  value  to 
us  than  all  the  pages  and  volumes  on  the  subject  which  Philo  and 
his  contemporaries  ever  wrote.  They  summarise  and  concentrate  the 
inmost  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  and  of  post-canonical 
thoughts.*  Tliey  are  as  a  flash  of  the  sword  of  that  Word  which  cleaves 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  sword  and  siiirit ;  a  flash  which  dispels 
a  thousand  distorting  mists,  a  sword  to  cleave  the  knot  of  a  thousitnd 
difficulties,  which  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  vainly  endeavoured  to 
cleave  or  to  unloose. 

>  Dt  line,  eonfat.  f  S  xL,  uviiL  IMang.  i.  413,  419). 

»  Leg.  allegg.  iii.  8  26  (Ming,  i.  102}. 

*  Dr.  Weitcott — who  thinki  that  St.  John  borrowed  the  tapituion  (not,  of  ooniM^ 
the  doctrine)  from  tha  Palaatinian  Memra  (which  always  meani  "word"  only),  not  tbi 
Aloiandriain  Logos  (which  prcdamitinntly  meani  InteUigence) — nyi  that  St.  John's 
evangelic  mewage  i>  the  comnleU  ftilBlmeat  o(  three  diatmot  linea  of  prepanitorv  reveU- 
tion-nftmelMt.)  "the  Ange^  of  the  Presence"  (Oen.  mil.  24,  fto.),  (U)  tb«  "Word," 
(Oen.  L  1,  Ao ),  and  lilL)  "  Wudom "  (Ptov.  vjii.  %  4o,>, 
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"  All  tUn^  are  double  one  agaiasi  another." — ^Ecclub.  ilii.  24. 
"  Tno  irorlds  are  oun ;  'tia  only  lit) 
.  Forbids  ua  to  dcaciy 

The  mjBtic  heaven  and  earth  within. 
Plain  aa  the  tea  and  tky." — Kebli. 

We  hare  already  Buen  that  St.  Paul  was  acquainted  wiili  some  of 
the  writings  ot  Fhilo,  or,  Rt  any  rate,  with  the  ideas  wliich  filled 
the  Alexandrian  literature  of  that  epoch,  and  of  which  Fhilo  was  an 
exponent'  We  shall  learn,  farther  on,  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  deeply  imbued  not  only  with  the  phraseology  of 
the  great  Alexandrian,  but  also  with  the  general  principles  o£  his 
theology.'  But  we  shall  see  also  how  entirely  free  he  is  from  the 
defects  and  weakness,  the  unreality  and  the  nfieotationa  of  the  Philoniaii 
philosophy.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  striking  j>roof  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  the  Sacred  writers  thsm  the  fact  that  even  when  they  show 
to  the  most  marked  degree  tlie  influence  of  the  various  forms  ot 
lifelong  training  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  they  rise  superior 
to  the  errors  and  limitations  of  the  very  systems  to  which  they  are 
indebted. 

And  yet  this  "Sapiential  literature  of  Alexandria" — the  literature 
which  is  represented  by  the  books  of  Ecclesiaaticus  and  Wisdom  and  in 
the  writings  of  Phile — had  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  development 
of  Revelation.  It  worthily  filled  up  the  interspace  between  A^lnchi 
and  the  earliest  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  Septuagint  created  the 
dialect  and  phraseology  in  which  the  Gospel  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and 
the  Alexandrian  writers,  not  wiUiout  heavenly  guidance,  helped  to 
smooth  the  path  which  the  early  Christian  thinkers  were  to  tread. 
A  lex  and  nanism  was  too  vague,  too  receptive,  too  little  conscious  of  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  chaani  which  separates  Sacred  from  Jewish 
literature ;  but  in  its  successful  endeavour  to  break  down  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  Judaism  it  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity  as  the  oaivorsal 
revelation,  in  which  there  should  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  frea 

But,  with  all  its  merits,  Pliilonism  had  obvious  defects.  The 
orthodox  Babbis  showed  their  shrewdness  when  they  looked  on  it  with 
jetJoosy  and  suspicion.     It  was  a  system  of  syncretism,  and  it  swarmed 

I  Sm  Lifi  »/  SL  Pavl,  L  6*2.  643. 

*  It  wu  ths  DbwrrktiDa  of  thii  inSaanea  th&t  led  to  the  Chnnh  lesendi  that  Phllo 
fdr  k  time  embneed  ChiistiMiitr  (Phatiua,  Cod,  ey,),  is  oaiueijuanDe  of  baving  met 
M-  Peter  at  Borne  (Enrck  B.  £.  ii.  17). 
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with  contradictions.  It  attempted  to  weld  together  two  dissimilar, 
if  not  (Uitngonistic,  elements — tiie  letter  of  Scripture  and  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  The  attempt  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  the  School- 
men to  form  systems  which  combined  Aristotle  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Sometimes  the  philosophic  conception  was  sacrified  to  the  letter; 
more  frequently  tho  lett«r  was  set  aside  to  moke  room  for  the  philo- 
sophy. The  allegorioat  distortion  of  literal  narratives — if  it  be  taken 
for  exegesis — is  almost  ludicroua  But  the  Judaisers  saw  clearly  that 
the  method  might  be  so  extended  as  to  explain  away  the  whole 
ceremonial  law ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  toaa  so  extended.  The  pride  of 
fancied  initiation  made  some  of  the  Alesondrians  despise  Levitism  just 
a-t  some  of  the  Gnostics  advanced  so  far  in  their  falsely-called  know- 
ledge as  at  last  to  despise  even  the  moral  law.  It  is  a  startling 
comment  on  the  tendency  of  Philo's  speculations  when  we  find  that 
his  nephew  was  aa  avowed  renegade. 

But  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  the  only 
Christian  writ«r  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Philonian  philosophy. 
Aleicondria  became  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  the  home 
of  a  Christian  school  of  thought'  The  Alexandrian  converts  were 
confronted  from  the  first  by  the  same  problems,  and  surrounded 
by  the  same  influences  as  their  Jewish  predecessors.  The  fact  that 
their  teaching  was  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  Pagans  and  philosophers — 
men  of  wide  training  and  cultivated  intellect — rendered  it  indispensable 
for  them  to  present  Christianity  in  such  a  manner  as  should  neither 
repel  their  opponents,  nor  give  them  an  easy  victory  over  ignorant 
assertions  and  futile  anathemas.  From  this  necessity  arose  the  great 
catechetical  School  of  Alexandria,  which  claimed  as  ite  founder  the 
Evangelist  St.  Mark.  Its  earliest  teacher  of  any  fame  was  the 
venerable  PantEenus,  who  is  always  spoken  of  by  his  successors  with 
affection  and  respect  He  was  followed  by  St  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
many  of  whose  invaluable  writings  are  still  preserved  to  us.  Clement 
was  followed  by  the  greatest  of  all  the  Fathers,  the  most  Apostolic 
inau  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  Father  who  in  every  branch  of 
study  rendered  to  the  Church  the  deepest  and  widest  services — the 
immortal  Origen.  Origen  was  succeeded  by  his  pupils  Heraclas  and 
Dionysiua,  to  whom  succeeded  Pierius,  Theognostus,  Peter  Martyr, 
Arius,  and  Didymus.  This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  century,  after 
which  the  glory  of  the  school  completely  died  away. 

It  was  the  successful  effort  of  these  thinkers  to  prove  to  the 
Gentiles  that  Christianity  in  no  wise  shunned  the  light  of  reason, 
but  was  always  ready  to  come  forth  into  the  noon-day,  and  to  meet 
op]>oitcnts  witli  a  culture  equal  to  their  own.  They  also  aimed  at 
checking  tho  Gnostic  vanity,  which  looked  down  with  contempt  on 

1  ii  iKlMut  »~T.  EiBeb,  H.  E.  V.  la 
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the  faith  of  the  ignorant,  and  prided  itself  on  the  posaession  of  esoterio 
mysteries.  These  were  lugh  and  worth;  ends.  But  it  was  no  less 
necess&iy  to  show  to  the  zealots  of  a  presomptuouB  religionism  that 
if  Ood  has  no  need  of  human  knowledge,  He  has  still  less  need  of 
linmaD  ignorance  ;  that  a  chastened  speculation  and  a  Divine  philosophy 
were  not  only  permissible,  but  necessary  in  the  field  of  Christian 
learning ;  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  an  Ethnic  as  well  as  a 
Christian  inspiration;  and  that  bo  far  from  looking  askance  on  the 
light  which  ^one  outside  the  Sacred  Tabernacle,  all  Christians  should 
learn  to  love  and  welcome  it  as  being  a  ray  from  the  some  inexhaustible 
orb  of  glory.'  The  Christian  scholars  of  Alexandria  chose  as  the  motto 
of  their  school  the  Greek  version  of  Is.  viL  9,  "  If  t/e  believe  not,  t/« 
rhall  netwr  umierMand"  The  words,  indeed,  are  not  accurately  trans- 
lated, and  are  torn  frcm  their  context.  This,  however,  has  been  the 
fate  of  nine-tenths  of  the  "  texts "  which  have  been  distorted  into 
the  watchwords  of  party  dogmatism ;  and  a  misapplication  of  Scripture 
is  at  least  pardonable  when  it  is  applied  to  noble  purposes,  and  not 
(as  is  so  often  the  case)  to  bum  incense  to  pride  or  add  fuel  to  hatred. 
The  saintly  Catechists  of  Alexandria  used  their  motto  to  imply  a  twofold 
tnitJi— namely,  that  no  one  could  understand  the  inmost  meaning 
of  Judaism  who  did  not  accept  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  that 
no  one  could  advance  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Cospel  who  did  not  pcxtsess 
an  unsophisticated  faith  in  its  initial  principles.' 

In  the  then  stage  of  Scriptural  knowledge  the  Alexandriivn  teachers 
would  have  fonnd  it  difficult  to  defend  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
without  the  use  of  allegory.  It  was  only  by  allegory  that  Philo 
had  been  able  to  educe  from  the  Pentatouch  the  secrets  of  Creek 
philosophy.  His  genius  had  deepened  the  conviction  that  the  Scripture 
was  a  pn^ound  enigma,  in  which  the  simple  narrative  and  the  obvious 
moral  were  all  but  valueless.  But  this  conviction  was  not  the  growth 
of  a  day.  If  the  Alexandrian  Fathers  dei-ived  it  in  part  from  the 
induenoe  of  Philo,*  Philo  Iiad  himself  derived  it  from  predecessoi-s 
who  hod  invented  that  mystic  exegesis  which,  in  its  turn,  was  developed 
into  the  system  of  the  Kabbala. 

Taking  the  word  Pardea,  or  "Paradise,"  as  their  watchword  of 
interpretation,  the  Eabbalists  had  declared  that  every  ]iBss:ige  of 
Scripture  was  capable  of  a  fourfold  interpretation,  indicated  by  tliu 
l<-ttora  P  B  D  8.     These  letters  represented  the  words  — 

Petkat,  or  "explanation." 

Remez,  or  "hint" 

DariUh,  or  "homily." 

Sod,  or  "  mystery." 

>  Sm  Neuidar,  Ch.  HM.  iL  294,  ite. 

>  Sea  Buon,  JTor.  Oryon.  i.  (IS,  "nt  tum  iiliia  ten  Ai  kdltu  ad  rcgnum  hotnlnli  quod 
fawlktar  in  uiantiu,  qnam  ad  ragnnm  Melcanm,  in  juod  niti  tub  patond  infiinlii  iiitrfirt 
noadotar."      *  Philo  bfraqnautlr  quoted  brClameot  and  Origen,  u  also  bj  EuKbiug. 
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In  these  ways  the  Babbis  said  tbat  tlie  Iaw  oould  be  exjilained  in 
forty-nme  different  mannerB.* 

Fant-cnub  was  the  earliest  Catcchist  who  gave  his  adhesion  to  the 
allegoric  method,*  and  we  are  told  that  he  applied  to  the  Church  what  is 
written  of  Paradise.  Cleuemi  vehemently  condemns  carnal  interpreta- 
tion (ffofiiciicij),  and  says  that  nothing  should  be  deduced  from  Scripture 
but  what  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  Divine  nature.'  He  held  that 
all  Scriptures,  alike  o£  ths  Old  and  New  Testaments,  demanded  an  alle- 
goric, as  well  as  a  literal,  interpretation,  and  he  applied  to  them  ihe 
passage  in  the  Psalms,  "  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables."*  He  said 
that  the  literal  sense  sufficed  for  an  elementary  faith,  but  that  allegory 
was  required  for  more  illustrious  knowledge.*  Thus  he  explains  the 
furniture  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  story  of  Agar  and  Sarah,  and  many 
other  jiassages,  in  a  way  which  might  have  deliglited  Fhilo.  It  was, 
however,  Okiqen  who  laid  down  the  express  rule  that  Scripture  con- 
sisted of  the  visible  and  invisible,  as  man  consists  of  the  body  and  the 
soul,  and  that  all  Scripture,  in  order  to  discover  the  inner  soul  and 
spirit,  should  be  interpreted  in  a  threefold  sense — historic,  moral,  and 
mystic'  But  he  did  n^t  quite  Sing  away  the  literal  sense.  In  proof  of 
its  uEefuIness  he  appealed  to  the  faith  of  simple  Christiana.  Nor  did 
he  ever  proceed  to  allegory  till  he  had  first  ascertained,  by  all  the 
critical  aids  in.his  power,  iJie  grammatical  meaning  of  the  passage  on 
which  he  was  commenting.  Dionveiub,  while  Btill  continuing  the  alle- 
gorical method,  leaned  with  greater  favour  to  moral  interpretation. 
PiERius  followed  more  closely  the  guidance  of  Origen.  It  was  not  till 
the  close  of  the  third  century  that  allegory  wad  gntdually  abandoned  by 
Peter  Mahtyb,  and  still  later  by  DiDvttus,  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  influence  of  the  great  School  of  Antioch.' 

The  system  continued,  however,  to  be  used  not  only  in  the  Eastern 
but  even  in  the  Western  Church.  St  Jerome  said  that  to  be  content 
with  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  "  to  eat  dust  like  the  serpent" 
The  writings  of  St  Hilary  are  full  of  allegorical  fancies.  He  dechired 
it  irreligious  to  take  literally  the  natural  objects  so  exquisitely  described 
in  Psalm  cxlvi.  By  the  "  fowls  of  the  air  "  in  Matt  vL  he  understands 
the  devils,  and  by  the  "  cities  "  the  angels.  The  "  two  sparrows  "  which 
"  are  sold  for  one  fai'thing  "  are  sinners  whose  souls  being  made  to  6y 
upwards  sell  themselves  for  trifles.  More  than  one  of  the  Fathers  has 
explained  the  Mosaic  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  by 
Bsying  that  these  which  divide  the  hoof  represent  those  who  believe  in 

'  See  mj  paper  an  "  Bahbinic  Eiegeaii "  in  ths  ExpotUor,  t.  362. 

*  '"  £u,  who,  perliapi,  luoceoded  " 
he  accepted  Scripture  lilen 

■ad  ati-angcly  neglected  the  New  Teatamen .. 

•  Sinm.  iL  IS  'Pi,  liiviu.  2.    ComparB  1  Cor.  iL  6  j  Strom,  v.  4 ;  vi  18. 
'  Strom,  vi.  16.  •  iTon.  F.,  in  Zccil.  1 1 ;  OepntK'p.  ir.  11- 

r  See  Onerika,  Dt  Sdali  Ala.,  and  Vaeherot,  But.  Crit.  dt  i'Se-ii  fA'txaitdrie, 
i  100-303, 
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the  lather  and  tbe  Son,  and  tlicee  which  chew  the  cud  represent  those 
who  tneditato  oa  God's  Law ;  whereas  the  unclean  animala,  which 
neither  divide  the  hoof  nor  chew  the  cud,  imply  those  who  neither  have 
[aith  in  God  nor  study  His  law.  No  modem  writer  can  attach  the 
■iinalloit  value  to  such  inferences  as  these.  But  though  the  day  has 
come  when  the  allegorical  method  must  be  limited  to  rigid  conditions — 
though  it  is  DOW  regarded  as  useless  for  purposes  of  proof,  and  only 
valuable  by  way  of  illasti-ation — we  must  not  forget  that  it  once  played 
ao  important  part  in  the  development  of  doctrine,  and  that  even  the 
Sacred  writers  have  furnished  splendid  instaucea  of  the  method  in  which 
it  may  be  applied.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AUTHOBSBIP  AKD  STTLB   of  TBB   epistle  to  the  BEBREwa. 


Sl'cb  being,  in  outline,  a  history  of  the  great  School  of  Christian 
philosophy  and  Christian  criticism  in  Alexandria,  we  may  well  be  thank- 
ful that  one  of  the  Sacred  Books — while  it  is  the  only  hook  of  the 
Canon  which  emanated  from  the  School  of  St.  Paul — bears  the  stamp  of 
Alexandrian  thought.  It  thus  furnishes  one  more  link  of  solid  gold  in 
the  continuity  which  binds  us  to  the  Church  of  the  Jewish  Fathera. 
That  is  a  truly  Cathohc  philosophy  which  seeks  to  combine  all  that  is 
precions  and  permanent  in  the  wisdom  of  patriarchs  and  philosophers,  of 
Hellenists  and  Hebiaists.  There  ought  to  be  a  common  sympathy 
among  those  who  in  all  nations  have  loved  the  Lord,  even  when  thej 
knew  Him  not :  among  all  who  have — by  His  holy  inspiration — thought 
worthy  thoughts  respecting  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotlierhood 
of  man. 

For  all  true  wisdom  is,  in  its  essence,  Divine  wisdom.  There  is  a 
light  which  lighteth  every  man  who  is  born  into  the  world.  Even  amid 
the  moral  aberrations  of  heathenism  it  was  granted  to  some — granted, 
let  us  trust,  to  many — to  keep  that  light  unqiienched.  I  know  not 
whether  any  are  still  so  narrow  as  to  refuse  all  recognition  of  ing])ira- 
tion  outside  the  limits  of  Scripture — any  who  would  still  he  shocked  by 
the  discovery  that  a  Philo,  with  all  his  tedious  allegorisings  and  cold 
abstractions,  was  yet  an  appointed  minister  in  influencing  the  thoughts 
of  an  ApoUOB*  and  a  St.  John.     But  if  there  be  any  such,  let  them 

p.  689  (Bd  1864).  ."»       ". 

'  It  will  be  uen  fkrtlier  on  that  there  are  Tei7  itroug:  rea*aiij  for  belieTing  that 

Apollsa  mote  the  Eputle  to  the  Hebrawt.     I  veatiire  therefore  to  uk  permUuon  to  nw 

lu*  name  by  antieiiKtiiHi,  at  leut  hypothetical];,  in  wder  to  avoid  nunbraiu  periphmK*. 
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remember  that  "Every  good  gift  aod  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above, 
and  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  Whom  ia  no  variablc- 
nesa  nor  shadow  of  turning.  A  Socrates,  a  Fbto,  a  Sukja  Mouni — 
these,  too,  had  reared  their  altars  to  "  the  ankaown  God ; "  these,  too, 
were  enabled  to  shed  some  light  on  the  durkness  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
because  they  had  kindled  their  torches  at  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
drawn  some  sparks  of  light  from  the  unemptiable  fountain  of  Divine 
wisdom.'  If  it  be  a  fatal  eiror  to  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  any  age  in 
the  past  history  of  Christianity — if  we  shall  one  day  suffer  for  having 
disowned  our  brotherhood  with  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the 
Church  of  the  BeformerH — so  ia  it  also  an  error  to  dissever  ourselves 
from  any  in  the  redeemed  brotherhood  of  man  who  have  taught  truth, 
even  if  it  has  been  mingled  with  error,  or  who  have  served  God,  even  if 
it  has  not  been  with  the  service  of  the  Sonctuai-y.  Truth  ia  truth,  and 
it  comes  from  God,  whether  the  speaker  be  a  Balaam  or  an  Elijah,  a 
Caiaphas  or  a  St  John.  In  the  multiplicity  of  parts  and  diversity  of 
methods  which  have  characterised  the  deliverance  of  the-  one  great 
Kevelation,  even  the  heathen  have  borne  their  share.  Yerses  quoted 
from  tlie  Greek  poets  are  to  be  read  on  the  Sacred  pag&  Fhilo  was 
deeply  influenced  by  Plato,  and  Philo  in  his  turn  has  left  on  Christian 
Apostles  his  own  vivid  impress.  St.  Paul  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  apologise  when  he  alluded  to  a  homely  Latin  fable;  the  risen  Lord 
of  Glory  did  not  disdain  to  address  a  Greek  proverb  to  His  erring 

In  speaking  thus  of  Ethnic  inspiration,  I  am  but  reviving — as  I 
have  tried  to  do  in  other  instances — a  truth  which  was  firmly  held 
by  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  Primitive  Church,  but  which,  since 
the  days  of  StL  Augustine,  has  been  forgotten  or  concealed.  The 
primitive  doctrine  of  Inspiration — aa  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  by 
the  School  of  Alexandria,  who  freely  appeal  to  the  inspired  testimony 
of  "  minds  naturally  Christian  " — only  resembles  the  popular  doctrine 
in  the  use  of  similar  terms,  but  not  in  the  significance  which  the 
terms  really  bear.  The  Apologista  of  the  second  century,  and  the 
philosophic  Greek  Christians  of  the  third,  never  hesitated  to  recognise 
the  truth  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  as  the  wind  which 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  that  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  the 
heathen  are  often  the  conscious  and  unconscious  exponents  of  His 
inward  voice.  They  held  with  the  much  injured  and  much  calumniated 
Montanus,  whom  Wesley  regarded  as  the  best  man  of  hb  age,  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  like  a  lyre,  and  that  it  breaks  forth  into  music 
when  its  strings  are  swept  by  "  the  plectrum  of  the  Paraclete." 

<  Wud.  Tii.  25,  36 :  "For  ihe  (Wi«lom)  ii  tha  breath  of  the  power  of  Ood,  and  ft 
pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glor?  of  the  Almiriity  ;  therefore  an  no  defiled  thinr 
bll  into  her.    For  ihe  ii  the  brightneu  of  the  everUiting  light,  the  mupottod  mirror  of 
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In  theae  remarks  it  may  be  tliouglit  that  I  have  b^ged  the 
^luestion  by  assuming  that  the  Epiatte  to  the  Hebrews  was  nob  wribten 
hy  St.  PauL  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Even  in  the  recognised 
writings  of  the  great  Apostle  there  are  traces  of  thoughts  which 
emanated  from  Alexandria.'  St.  Paul,  after  his  converBion,  certainly 
belonged  to  that  Hagadiatic  school  of  Jewish  exegesis'  without  which 
there  would  hardly  have  been  any  room  for  Philo  or  for  any  Hellenist 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Jewish  orthodoxy.  Philo  did  something 
towards  breaking  down  that  bristling  hedge  of  technicalities,  in  the 
constmction  of  which  bo  many  of  the  Babbis  intensified  theiv 
Pharisaism,  and  wasted  their  unprofitable  toiL  Paul  hod  been  in 
his  early  years  a  student,  and  perhaps  remained  a  student  to  the 
last  There  is,  therefore,  no  improbability  in  the  conjecture  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  Philo's  writings.'  But  even  if  St.  Paul  bod 
found  room  in  his  large  beart  for  such  truths  as  Qod  had  revealed 
to  his  philosophic  coatemporaiy,  not  one  of  his  Epistles  is  coloured 
triUi  Alexandrian  conceptions  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews.  Comparative  criticism  has  made  it 
little  short  of  certain  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not 
writtoi  by  St.  Paul.  That  science  has  made  gigantic  strides  since 
the  days  of  the  Fathers.  Even  if  the  conclusion  had  been  arrived 
at  in  spite  of  -patristio  authority,  it  is  established  on  grounds  too  siu^ 
to  be  shaken.  But  ia  point  of  fact  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  tenor  of  ancient  evidence;  The  continued  assertion  of  the  Pauline 
authoT^ip  shows  but  too  plainly  to  what  an  extent  the  manliness 
of  criticism  can  be  benumbed  by  the  paialysiB  of  custom.  Adhesion 
to  prqndice  is  too  often  mistaken  for  love  of  truth. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  show  bow  often,  or  by  what  partisans,  the 
external  evidence  has  been  mis-stated.  One  of  the  most  recent 
commentators,  for  instance,  has  prefixed  to  the  Epistle  the  clause 
of  Origen,  that  "  It  is  not  by  haphazard  that  ancient  authorities  have 
handed  it  down  as  St  Paul's."  He  omits  to  Inform  us  that  Origen 
in  the  very  next  word  says  that  "God  only  knows  the  truth  as  to 
who  wrote  it,"  and  that  though  some  of  hia  predecessors  bad  held 

>  Br«n  PhSo  utpakU  Is  older  writingi  (nnrnxWu"*  n^aw*  •u^fw),  u  did  alao  th* 
TbanpmitM^  (ntolnck,  79.) 

*  Sea  Lifi  mtd  Work  of  St.  Paul,  L  S39— S4Z;  ud  DeUtiwb,  CommtrOaT.  Zvm 
Brirft  an  die  Betritr,  iztL,  xniL 

■  nw  foUowiu  PMMgBi  of  St.  Pul  ibow  funiliaiit;  with  Ilia  Alenndrim  autiuO' 
et  Ilia  Witioat  o/aolomm  .— 
i  Cor.  T,  1,  "Th«  eartU]/  txniw  of  oax      WW.  ix.  IB,  "Th«  earthlr  tabmude." 

labentadc." 
Eton.  L30,  "Tha  imUbls  tiiingi  af  Him      TnKi  xliL  1,  "WIiou*  iznonoit  of  God, 
.  .  .  ue  eimi\j  *acn,  being  peiMivad         Bnd  could  not  oat  of  tha  good  thingi 
b;  th*  tUnp  tbkt  are  made."  that  ara  m«d  know  Him  that  ii." 

Bom.  xiii.1— 7,  "Tham  b  no  powm  hot      Wud.  n.  1 — *,  "For  power  Ii  area  unto 
of  Ood ;  the  powen  that  be  M«  ordkioed  you  {King*,  ke.)  from  tha  Lord,   and 

of  Ood.^  aaTOTSigs&  from  tlio  hishort." 

Sea  Hilsenfrld,  Eiuleil.  223. 
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it  to  be  St.  I'aul's,  yet  the  historical  tradition  (irropla)  which  had  come 
to  him  asserted  it  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Clement  or  St.  Luke.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  then,  once  more  to  summarise,  and  to  put  in  its 
true  perspective  the  evidence  of  the  Fathers.' 

This  evidence  may  be  placed  in  the  Excursus.  But  we  may  here 
most  briefly  summarise  it  by  saying  that  in  spit«  of  the  antiquity 
and  authority  of  the  Ejiistle  no  writer  of  the  Western  Church  in 
tho  first,  second,  ov  third  century,  quotes  it  as  St.  Piuil's  ;  that  the  first 
Ijttin  writer  who  atti-ibutes  it  to  St.  Paul  is  Hilary,  late  in  the  fourth 
century  ;  and  tliat  in  the  fifth  century  both  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Augustine,  thougli  loosely  quoting  it  as  St.  Paul's,  had  serious  mis- 
givings about  its  direct  ijenuinencas.  In  the  Eastern  Church. 
Pantienus  and  Clement  of  Alex.nndria  seem  to  have  set  the  fashion 
of  accepting  the  Pauline  authorship  ;'  hut  on  this  subject  even  Origen 
felt  grave  doubts.  Eusebius  wavered  about  it,  and  admitted  that 
the  Epistle  was  accounted  spurious  by  many,  but  thought  tJiat  it  might 
perhaps  he  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic  original.  Even  in  tho 
Eastern  Church  it  diil  not  meet  with  unhesitating  acceptance  aa  a 
work  of  St.  Paul. 

A  Jewish  nile,  which  has  found  unconscious  acceptance  in  all  ages, 
says  that  "Custom  is  Law."'  But  if  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
owes  its  recognition  among  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  far  more  to  an 
unthinking  custom  than  to  careful  argument,  how  is  it  that  such  a 
custom  arose  1  The  answer  is  simple.  It  arose  mainly  in  the  Eastern 
Church  from  the  initiative  of  Panttenus,  and  it  was  only  accepted  in  the 
Western  Church,  after  considerable  hesitation,  by  the  force  of  example. 
In  both  Churches  it  originated  not  from  trustworthy  tradition,  but  from 
the  superficial  accejitiince  of  ftrima  J'neie  phenomena.  The  general 
theology  of  the  Epistle  was  Pauline,  and  the  finer  differences  escaped 
notice.  Many  characteristic  phrases  coincided  with  those  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  were  current  in  his  school  of  thought.  The  allusions 
at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  led  to  the  careless  assumption  that  they  were 
jienned  by  St  Paul.  The  observation  of  similarities  is  easy  to  any 
one ;  the  detection  of  differences,  whicli,  however  deep,  are  yet  to 
some  extent  latent,  is  oidy  possible  to  istudents  who  do  not  rely 
upon  authority  and  tradition  except  bo  far  as  they  are  elenienl.s 
in  the  sacred  search  for  truth.  Mothing  can  more  decisively  pitue 
the  incompetence  of  a  mechanical  consensus  than  the  fact  that 
millions  of  readers  have  failed  to  perceive,  even  in  the  original,  the 
dissimilarity  of  style,  of  method,  and  of  theologic  thought,  which  proves 
that  tlie  same  pen  could  not  have  written,  nor  tlie  sanie  mind  have 
originated,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 

'  See  Eicnnu)  viil.  an  tli«  "  Fatriitio  EvidauG*  •■  to  tli*  Authonhip  ot  tli«  Epittl«  to 
till  Ilobrowi.'' 

'  Set  Kouth,  JUL  Saer.  I  tTA  480i 


)  by  Google 
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Luther  showed  his  nsnol  uuight  and  robu&t  sense  when  he  saw  that 
Heh.  ii  3  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  QaL  i.  1,  12. 
Attain,  though  the  author  does  not  fall  into  any  demontlrabh  erroi 
in  his  allusion  to  the  details  of  Temple  worship  in  viL  37,  ix.  3,  4, 
K.  1 1 — jeX  he  goes  to  the  verge  of  apparent  inaccuracies,  against  which 
St.  Paul,  who  was  familiar  with  the  Temple  service,  would  surely 
have  guarded  himself.  In  reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we 
MI'S  in  eoBtoct  wiUi  the  mind  of  a  great  and  original  writer  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  whose  name  escaped  discovery  till  modem  times. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  quote  later  authorities.  They  (»n  have 
no  eliect  but  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant.  They  simply  float  with  tlie 
Rtreaiu.  Hiey  are  uncritical,  and  therefore  valueless.  When  such 
writers  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  in  the  Eaetera  Church, 
und  Jerome  and  Augustine  in  the  Westei-n  Church,  bad  made  timid 
concAssions  to  the  custom  of  popularly  quoting  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's, 
it  was  natural  that  later  writers  should  follow  their  example.  Gradually, 
by  the  aid  of  concilior  decrees,'  prevalent  assumption  hardened  into 
ecclesiastical  conviction.  The  result  of  the  evidence  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  antiquity  is  concerned,  loose 
conjecture  tended  in  one  direction  and  genuine  criticism  in  the  other. 
It  is  ostomshing  that  any  one  should  attach  importance  to  the  conven- 
tional oUuaious  of  writers  who  neither  discussed  nor  considered  the 
question.  That  this  or  that  Father  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  intro- 
duces a  quotation  from  the  Epistle  with  the  words  "  St.  Fuul  says  "  is 
ot  no  more  consequence  than  when  this  or  that  clergyman  announces  a 
lesson  or  a  sermon  from  "  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews." 
Such  "  patristic  auUiorities  "  are,  for  any  critical  purpose,  not  wortli  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  written.  The  acceptance  of  a  current  view  by 
a  writer  who  has  not  examined  the  question  has  no  evidential  weight, 
even  if  that  author  be  an  Athaoosius  or  a  Theodoret. 

But  among  thoughtful  writei-s  who  really  turned  their  attention  to 
tbe  matter  the  old  doubts  on  the  subject  were  by  no  means  extinguished. 
In  the  Western  Church  the  Epistle  was  not  publicly  read  to  the  same 
extent  or  on  the  same  tooting  as  the  others  even  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  assertion  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  was 
sometimes  accompanied  with  modifications,  in  the  fifth  century,  It  bad 
never  been  commented  on  by  any  Latin  writer  ns  late  as  the  sixth. 
In  the  seventli,  Isidore  oi  Seville  records  that  many  still  attributed  it, 
at  least  in  part,  to  Barnabas  or  Clement  "  because  of  the  discrepancy  of 
style."  Even  in  the  ninth  it  is  entirely  omitted  by  the  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus  (G),  and  only  appears  in  a  Latin  translation  in  the  celebrated 

1  The  Snt  Sjiiod  vUeh  nied  the  Epittle  to  the  Bebrevi  u  Fuiliiia  mi  that  of 
Antioch,  A.D.  ZM,  which  vu  lununaned  to  comet  tbe  emn  ol  Paul  of  SunoaoU. 

among  St.  "    "    " "        ......  _.   ~.-.  .« 

lappemto    .       

(Cndncr,  Oadt.  d.  Adnon,  3]  fy,} 
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F,  the  Codex  AugiensiB.  But  long  before  the  ninth  centary,  and  tat 
centuries  afterwants,  the  science  of  criticism  was  forgotten.  SL  Tbomas 
of  Aquinum,  in  the  thirteenth  centuty,  repeats  the  old  objections  in 
order  to  refnte  them  by  the  old  arguments ;  but  all  donbt  on  the  subject 
vras  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  spell  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility,  l^en 
came  the  reviving  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  oratury,  when  "  Greece  rose 
from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testament  in  her  htuid."  At  that  epoch 
even  Roman  Catholic  writers  like  Ludovicus  Vives  and  Cardinal  CajetBii 
ventured  to  point  out  the  uncertainty  which  had  been  felt  by  Origen, 
Jerome,  and  even  Angnstine.  Erasmus,  while  confessing  his  willingness 
to  accept  any  certain  definition  of  the  Church  on  the  subject,  yet  quotes 
some  of  the  Fathers  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  pseudo-orthodoxy 
which  condemned  a  man  as  "  plusquam  heretical "  if  he  doubted  about 
tlie  authorship  of  this  Epistle.  Hin  own  opinion  was  that  St^  Paul  did 
not  write  it.'  Luther  colls  attention  to  its  style,  and  quotes  various 
passages'  to  show  that  it  cimid  not  have  been  written  by  8t.  Paul  or  by 
any  Apoetl&  While  speaking  of  it  with  admimtion  as  "a  strong, 
mighty,  and  lofty  Epistle,"  ho  considera  that  its  Scriptural  method  in- 
dicates the  authorship  of  ApoUos,  and  saya  that  at  any  rate  it  is  (lie 
work  of  "an  excellent  apostolic  man."*  Calvin,  again — while,  like 
some  of  the  Fathers,  he  popularly  quotes  it  as  "  the  Apostle's  " — says 
that  he  cannot  be  induced  to  recognise  it  as  St.  Fanl's  because  it  diffen 
from  him  in  its  style  and  me^od  of  teaching,  and  because  the  writer 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  pupil  of  the  Apostles,*  a  thing  very  alien  from 
St  Paul's  custom.*  Melancthon  never  quotes  it  as  St.  Paul's.  The 
Magdeburg  Centuriators  denied  that  it  was  bis.  Grotius  and  Limborcli 
and  Le  Clerc  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  by  St  Luke,  Apollos,  or 
some  companion  of  St  Paul 

Then  for  a  time  the  tyranny  of  indolent  custom  began  once  more  to 
reassei-t  itself.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  and  long  afterwards, 
especially  in  England,  no  one,  without  incurring  dislike  or  suspicion, 
could  hint,  even  apologetically,  at  any  donbt  as  to  whether  the  translators 
of  the  English  Bible  were  in  the  right  when  they  headed  the  Epistle 
with  the  superscription,  "The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Ai>ost]e  to  the 
Hebrews,"*     Bnt  since  the  time  of  Semler  (1763)  many  eminent  writen 

'  "  Quodad  wnnim  meumattinet,  noD  TidaturilUiueNB,  obouuuqoaihk  ntinaiae 
piMstttcrit,"— Eruin.  0pp.  vi.  1024. 

=  11.  S;  TJ.  4,M^.,'  X.  26,  iq.  ;  liL  17. 

*  Ha  011I7  dvM  it  preoecteDoe  over  the  ^dttle*  of  Judn  ud  Jade.  "LatLarai  cam 
ritnplidter  Mjioit  *tqug  ita  f«n  Matiuot  Luthuul.  "—Ou'liud  (t  1637],  Cemment.  p.  la 

*  Heb.  a.  3. 

•G«LLU~U[;a.e;10or.  lx.1;  iL  23;Eph.  ia  3,Jm.  B«e  CUvin, od.  if d. 
iLS;iiL13. 

*  "St.  Pftalttithin  thatw«Ifthclupt(!roftheHeltrain"(Offloe/iirtA«1^tntiili(»ia/ 
lAeSidt).  "Hu-iiAgelieommendMlofSt.  Paul  to  be  hononnbla  of  all  men"  (Heb. 
xiii.  4),  (Offioa  farmfiyr  iKe  Soltnnitatirm  0}  Matrinumji).  8ncb  Mcidraial  ■Uodont  tn 
in  DO  MUM  Kuthoiitati**.  Tbli  ii  eikotlj  k  quBition  on  wblch  Conncila  uid  Ohnrche*  sra 
very  falliblB,  and  have  no  authoritf  bemnd  that  which  tbej  derive  from  the  itodf  and 
iCTCTToh  if  their  indiTidual  roemben.    Thme  oMbr  dicta  have  no  man  weight  In  praring 
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hftve  practically  set  the  question  at  rest  hy  furnishing  the  resnlta 
of  that  close  examination,  which  prove,  not  only  that  St.  Fanl 
\ras  not  the  actual  writer  of  the  Epistle — a  fact  which  hod  been 
patent  even  in  tlie  days  of  Origen — but  that  it  is  not  even  indirectly 
due  to  h)s  authonhip.  The  phi'ssoology  has  "been  passed  through  a 
fresh  mint,  and  the  thoughts  have  been  subjected  to  the  crucible  of 
anotfier  individuality. 

It  will,  tfierefore,  serve  no  purpose  to  heap  np  words  and  phraaes 
which  are  common  to  the  author  and  to  St  Paul.'  Many,  indeed,  of 
those  which  have  been  adduced  belong  to  the  current  coin  of  Christian 
theology.  Those  that  are  diatinctively  Pauline  only  prove  a  point  which 
every  one  is  ready  to  concede,  that  the  writer  had  adopted  much  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching,  and  had  been  deeply  influenced  by  his  companionship. 
It  is  this  very  fact  which  throws  into  relief  the  positive  dissimilarities. 
The  more  we  read  such  books  as  Mr.  Forster's  Apo»tolieal  Atithority  of 
the  EpietU  to  the  Hdtrtvx,  "  the  closer,"  saya  Alford,  "  becomes  the 
ccmnexion  in  faith  and  feeling  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  and  8t.  Paul, 
bat  the  more  absolutely  incompatible  the  personal  identity ;  the  more 
we  perceive  all  that  region  oE  thou^t  and  feeling  to  have  been  in 
common  between  them  which  mere  living  togetho*,  talking  together, 
praying  together  would  naturally  range  in  ;  but  all  that  r^on  wherein 
individual  peculiarify  is  wont  to  put  itself  forth,  to  have  been  entirely 


*g»-'"i  it  is  vain  to  talk  about  difference  of  subject  or  difierence  of 
aim  as  furnishing  any  explanation  of  these  dissimilarities.  We  have 
vrritings  of  St.  Paul  on  all  kinds  of  topics,  uid  at  all  ages  of  his  mature 
life ;  uid  though  the  style  of  a  writer  may  vary  in  different  moods,  as 
the  B^le  of  St  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiana  differs  from  that  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  yet  eveiy  style  retains  a  certain  stamp  of  indi- 
viduality. Now,  the  differences  between  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  are  differences  which  go  down  to  the  roots 
of  the  bein^  That  the  same  pen  should  have  been  engaged  on  both  is 
ft  psychological  impossibility.     Hie  Greek  is  far  better  than  the  Greek 

Uw  I^oliiw  Mrthsnhip  thin  ths  iiiMrt^  irf  1  John  v.  7  in  the  Encliih  Trndon  baa 
vd^ttadeddisgOBtMMttwiitldtraf  tbatpunga.  OnnuhmtttenUaChnrohof  th* 
•araotaanth  caotniT  WIS  lam  qnUined  (a  decida  than  the  Ohnioh  ot  th«  iiiitetMnth ; 
u)d  it  tba  Innud  diTiDM  of  tba  Ohurah  wen  now  ctlkil  npon  for  an  opiikion,  tha  pi*- 
pmdcnMa  t(*iait  tba  FMlina  anthonbtp  would  be  oTanrhalming.  To  lue  incb  oaanal 
allmto—  aa  though  the;  wcra  desiaiv&  in  thl*  and  riniilBr  diacnnaiODa,  ii  one  of  the  moat 
trnwnrUi; — and  therefora,  alaa  I  ona  of  the  commoneat — fomu  of  the  ndvelio  ad  Aomfaic 
and  the  -t'lf"^  ad  imidiam. 

'  Some  of  thaaa  maj  be  leen  collected  by  Tholnck  and  Biihop  Wordnrortli  in  their 
introdnctioD*  to  tba  Bputla,  m  aln  in  the  editiona  of  Stuatt  and  Fonter.  Any  one  will 
•ee  at  a  i^anoe  the  large  liftinif  they  reqiiin.  I  mbjoin  aome  of  the  moat  itriking— 1 
Thcac.  L  3;  "  nnaiiungly  mating  menUon  of  your  work  of  faith  and  labonr  of  love ; " 
Heh.  *L  10;  '* Oedb not  M^vit  (a /oiiH  I'l'W' wont  onif  love;  "  Bora.  xii-lS,  "if  poaiible, 
being  at  peace  with  all  raenj"  Heb.  »ii.  14,  "falloiBpeatetnAall."  Compate  alao  Heb. 
liii.  18  with  2  Cor.  1*.  3 ;  Heb.  z.  SO  with  Bom.  xii.  IS ;  Heb.  ii.  10  with  Bom.  zi.  36  ; 
ua  Heb.  liii.  20  with  Bora.  XT.  S3.  . ,. ' 
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of  St.  PauL'  8b  Fanl  is  often  stately  and  often  rhetorical,  and  s(nne- 
times  writra  more  in  tbe  style  <^  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter ;  bat  the 
stateliness  and  rhetoric  and  eystematic  treatment  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  in  no  way  resemble  hia.  The  form  and  rhythm  of  ita 
sentences  are  wholly  different  Paul  is  often  impassioned  and  often 
argumentative,  and  bo  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
but  the  passion  and  the  dialectics  of  the  latter  furnish  the  moat  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  the  former.  The  writer  cites  differently  from 
St  Paul  ;*  he  writes  differently ;  he  argues  i^fferently ;  he  thinks 
differently;  he  declaims  differently;  he  constmcts  and  connects  hia 
sentences  difierently  ;*  be  builds  up  his  paragraphs  on  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent model  St  Paul  is  constajitly  mingUng  two  oonstractions,  leaving 
sentences  unfinished,  breaking  into  persraiat  allusions,  substituting  the 
syllogism  of  passion  for  the  syllogism  of  logic.  This  writer  is  never  nn- 
grammatical ;  he  is  never  irregular;  be  is  never  personal;  he  never 
struggles  for  espression  ;  he  never  loses  himself  in  a  parenthesis  ;  he  is 
neTer  hurried  into  an  anacoluthon.*  His  style  is  the  style  of  a  man  of 
genius  who  thinks  as  well  as  writes  in  Greek  :  whereas  St.  Paul  wrote 
in  Greek,  but  thought  in  Syriac.  The  writings  of  both  have  the  inde- 
finable stamp  of  distinction  ;  but  the  distinction  of  Apollos  is  marked 
by  a  less  burning  passion,  and  a  more  absolute  self-control.  The  notion 
thai  the  Epistle  is  a  translation  may  be  set  aside.  It  only  arose  from  a 
desire  to  save  tbe  Paidine  authorship  while  accounting  for  the  glaring 
differences  of  style.  The  tvA  of  its  acceptance  by  writer  after  writer* 
shows  that  criticism  had  littie  to  do  with  de<nding  on  the  peculiarities  of 
tbe  letter.  The  quotatiraiB  from  the  Septna^nt  even  where  it  differs  from 
the  Hebrew,  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  and  even  the  use  of  the  tu>o 

1  Thii  doN  iM>t  eiolode  Hebnlimi,  bscMiM  Uxical  Hebnirau  (lucli  m  hAvw^mwi 
■Luv|iJni  fiJUnffa,  ayujiir,  tfVE  ■«  IlIHl^  n.r.A.)  wars  Inworen  into  the  tn«alori(sI  InngiiMe 
ot  ChriiUtnitr:  hut  tbe  majoritr  of  the  grammatieal  "Rebniatoa"  in  Piof.  Sturfi 
lilt  an  sot  Halnftiimi  >t  all,  at  tze  rendniieaiiaM  of  Old  Taftamsnt  eipraMom  ((M 
Tholnck,  Komnunt.  26—30).  Blade  and  Tholudi  leleot  ax  ipeei&l  peculUritiei  of 
itflc — 1.  Tho  conitint  dm  of  ni,  "»U;"  2.  Tbe  intrvuitiTa  uw  of  ttHitir,  "rit" 
(i.  S,TiiL  1,  etn.);  3.  The  oh  of  J<imi>.  "eran  thODgh,"  whare  St  Fiul  klw^ji  uMm 
»!>•,  "if  »t  lout;  *■  **".  in  the  »en»eot  "wherefore  ; '  6. lit •* liijwrch,  " to perpetuitj ;*' 
•nd«cTk><u-nUc(Eab.  vii.  8, 10,  25,  etc.)  for  St.  FiiU'i  •■^on,  "  ■Imji,"  which  t>  not 
agood  Qraek  votd  ;  6.  The  uh  of  ii^  and  v*^  aftn  compuativaa. 

■  He  foUowi  (be  LXX.,  kod  uiuallj  the  Ahxcutdrian  form  of  it,  eTsn  where  it  diSen 
bom  tha  Hebnw  {L  8,  9,  iL  7,  i.  6-7,  30,  37—38,  xl.  21,  xiiL  S) ;  whereM  at.  Pud 
(rfton  rvrart*  to  the  Habnw,  and  hia  dtatiooi  agraa  with  the  Vatican  H8.  of  tha  LXX. 
BaaUiiideiaoaitnttedbrBleek,  i>(r£ru/an<{.  ffebr.338,  teg.;  TbalaOi,  Komment.  06. 
And  ha  inbvdQoea  Ui  qnotetioiu  all  but  liiTariablj,  not  bj  "u  iti«  written,"  "the 
Ssriptaraiaith,"  or  "David  M>Muth,"bQt  bT"HeMith,"  or  "  the  Holy  Splnt  or  God 
•aith  or  baaieth  witncM,"  ate  (i.  6,  6,  iU.  7,  IB,  ir.  S,  4,  t.  6,  n.  14,  Tii!  14,  21,  viii. 
^8,eto.K 

*  Tif,  nvainw.  Hi  yif,  nlrwr.  d  J,  iMi  at  (it  16  Bod  iiL  16) ;  «In  (xiL  9) ;  l^fn■  (iL  16). 
SMiBlaek,  i.330. 

*  How  iotallj  unlike  St  Panl'a  ragged  Impataoal^  ia  the  calm  and  maaterly  grMp 
orer  the  grammar  in  the  apleiidid  panEisph  of  xu.  18—24,  in  aplte  of  ita  donbia 
paienthaae*  t    St.  Paol  wonld  have  made  iliipWTsdt  of  the  nmmar  in  meh  a  aantence. 

*  EuaaUiu.  Jerome,  Theodoiet,  Euthalina,  tEonmemni,  Theophylact,  etc.,  and  down 
to  Thomaa  Aquiiia*. 
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••"nnm  oi  the  votd  ditUkehe,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  letter  wea 
irritten  m  Greek.  A  traiulation  may  be  very  able,  but  it  c&a  aever 
bear  upon  its  anrface  auch  marks  of  originality  aa  we  find  in  tidB  Epistle. 
Its  eloquence  belongs  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  composed.'  It  ia  as 
unlike  the  eloquence  of  the  LXX.  traoalators  when  they  are  rendering 
into  Greek  the  promiaes  and  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  propheta  as  it 
ia  possible  to  conceive.  It  is  full  of  poronomasite  and  plays  of  words 
which  could  have  had  no  meaning  or  parallel  in  Hebrew.*  It  abounds 
in  words  which,  while  they  have  not  the  startling  life  of  St.  Paul's — 
while  they  are  neither  half-b&ttles  nor  "  creatures  with  bands  and  feet " 
— are  yet  ters^  beautiful,  and  essentially  Qreek.*  It  could  not  have 
been  a  version  from  an  Aramaic  originE^.  If  then  the  Greek  be  the 
Greek  of  the  original  author,  it  is  wholly  unlike  St.  Paul's  Greek.  It 
was  not  in  St  Paul's  nature  to  be,  as  this  writer  is,  "elaborately  and 
fftoltlessly  rhetorical."  St.  Paul,  as  I  hare  shown  elsewhere,  has  his  own 
style  of  rhetoric,  breathless,  impetuous,  burstiog  out  like  a  lava  stream 
of  spontaneous  passion.  But  never  under  any  circumstances  does  St. 
Paul  use  rhetoric  for  its  own  sake.  Never  does  he  look  out  for  expres- 
sions which  shall  merely  please  by  their  own  sonorous  majesty.  Never 
does  he  indulge  in  the  balanced  equilibrium  of  euphonious  clauses;  TTin 
expressions  are  never  leisurely.  The  movement  of  this  author  is  that 
of  an  Oriental  sheikh  with  his  robes  of  honour  wrapped  around  him ; 
the  movement  of  St.  Paul  is  that  of  an  athlete  girded  for  the  race. 
Hie  rhetoric  of  this  writer,  even  when  it  is  at  its  most  majestic 
Tolame,  is  like  the  smooth  flow  of  a  river  amid  green  fields ;  the 
rhetoric  of  Si  Paul  is  like  the  rush  of  a  mountain  torrent  amid  opposing 
rocks. 

l^e  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer  is  seen  in  his  fondness  for  amplitude 
and  rotundity  of  expression.  Where  St.  Paul  uses  "reward"  {mitihot) 
his  ear  requires  "recompense  of  reward"  {miathapodosu£) ;  where  Si 
Paul  would  have  been  content  with  the  word  "  blood "  (Aoi'ma)  he  re- 
quires "  shedding  of  blood  "  (AaimafeccAuna)  ;  where  St  Paul  has  "  oath  " 
(horkos)  he  uses  the  fuller  and  rounder  liorkomosia.  St  Paul  thrice  em- 
ploys  Uie  expression  "  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God ; "  this  writer, 
peiiiaps  also  with  a  touch  of  the  Alexandrian  dislike  of  anthropomor- 

I  Thu  PhiU*trioi  (Satr.  89)  tjt  of  lonie,  "  In  ei  (apiitoU)  quia  rhetorlDe  acTinit, 
wnnone  pUndbili.  inds  non  puUnt  ou  ejuidem  apottolL"  Ths  emphatla  ftod  lOiiDding 
UHi  of  toe  hjpaitiktan  in  TiL  4  (tbe  position  of  i  i-aTpuip^tin  ]  conld  not  be  paroUeled  in  St. 
Pul ;  nor  tbe  itrikinglj  effectiTo  coUoation  of  word*  in  tlio  teij  fiimt  wDteaoc,  in  xil. 


r.  i,'!li^i4,'Lriwm»n;  T.  14,  (Iih  n  lu  uulS  ;  ix.  8,  iwi  Pfiiuuny  KtX  wi/uunw  tiaJL  14,' 
-HHw  .  .  .p^bUwrw!  ix.  15,  t>M»iKi,  (in  two  KoHa.  ">  corenAnt"  uid  "ft  will"]; 
L   89,   fwtirx^ar  .  .  .  w(Kr«rxit>n'J  I.   3S,   ^rfrii^tot  ■  ■  .  ^yOrtil  j  iL    B,    n|ifcvm>  .  ,  . 

•mnirn ;  Tiii  2,  jnAuMnEfi  .  .  .  lAofcr  i  and  Dunj  iubmon  of  plftji  on  oomponnd 
ad*  (ii.  a,  TiL  S3,  S4,  TiiL  7,  8,  iz.  28),  braide*  oiuneioiu  ihetoricsl  MMWDoes  {v^  10, 
ix.»,3f ■   • 


),  34,  S8,  39,  eto.]. 

u ;  liL  1,  rinflntm )  T.  8i  fuTpiawiiK 
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phism,  thrice  amplifies  it  into  sat'  "on  the  right  hand  of  the  ift^tsty  in 
(Ae  highiot,"  or  "  on  the  right  hand  of  the  titrone  of  God,"  or  "  on  the 
right  hand  of  tke  throne  o/tAe  Majestt/  in  the  heaveni."  St  Pa.nI  speaks 
of  Christ  as  "  the  image  of  God,"  this  writer  as  "  the  eSul>;ence  of  the 
gloi7  and  impress  of  the  hypostasis  of  Cod."'  All  this  ansee  from  his 
love  for  "  musical  euphony."  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  rarely  speaks, 
as  this  writer  usually  does,  of  our  Lord  as  "  Jesus,"  or  "  the  Lord,"  or 
"  Christ,"  but  rather  of  "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."*  The  variation  is  remarkalite,  hut  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  time 
went  on  the  names  "  Christ "  and  "  Jesus  "  became  to  all  Christians  so 
connotative  of  the  supretnest  exaltation  as  no  longer  to  need  that 
addition  or  descriptiou  which  had  become  familiar  to  the  earlier 
converta 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THBOLOOT  OF  THK  BPIgTLB  TO  THB  HESnEWS. 

"  Oh,  tlmt  I  kneiT  how  all  Tby  ligtilt  comljiiie. 

And  tho  conflKUiBtionB  of  tbeir  glorie. 

Seeing  not  only  how  eadi  vene  doth,  shins. 

But  all  tho  conatellatioiis  of  the  storio. " 

a.  UiamKBT. 

But  the  importance  of  all  these  difierencee,  great  as  it  is,  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  we  consider  the  deep  distinctions  which  exist 
between  the  lAeologieal  eonceptiona  of  St.  Paul  and  those  of  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa  There  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
no  contradiction,  any  more  than  there  is  a  contradiction  between 
the  theology  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John ;  but  there  is  a  diasimilarify 
80  marked  that,  as  St>  Paul  could  not  have  written  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  without  a  radical  change  of  style  and  individuality,  bo 
neither  could  he  have  written  it  without  completely  shifting  the 
perspective  and  the  inter-relations  of  the  truths  which  he  habitually 
taught.  These  facta  are  bo  interesting,  so  convincing,  so  intrinsically 
important,  and  so  frequently  overlooked,  that  they  deserve  the  reader's 
most  careful  consideration. 

(I.)  That  the  writer  was  of  the  iSckoot  of  St.  Paul  we  have  eaid 
already,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  dwelling  on  three  cardinal  topics 
of  the  Pauline  theology,  namely  (1)  the  contrast  between  Judtusm 
and    Christianity,    (2)  the  saving  efScacy  of   faith,    and    (3)   the    re- 

1  Kitc^ir,  "tont.'ia  intraniitivo  Id  Heb.  L  3,TiiL  1,1.  12,  xii  2.  la  St.  P*d1  it  ii 
■Iwsyi  tnuuitbe,  "  to  uat." 

•  See  Alford,  IT.  i.  p.  7a. 

'  Theu  oompoimd  forma  oomir  nitj-eigbt  times  in  St.  I^ul,  and  erea  "  our  Lord 
Jcini "  only  cnoe  in  the  Hebrewi. 
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dsmptire  work  of  ClirUt.  But  the  fourth  great  topic  of  St.  Paul'-B 
teaching — ^nAmely,  the  Universality  of  the  Gospel  as  offered  to  all  men, 
and  to  the  G«ntUe  in  no  less  degree  than  to  the  Jew — is  conapicuousl; 
abeent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

"  The  people "  is  to  our  anther  repeatedly,  and,  so  far  as  thia 
£pistle  is  concerned,  excliiairely,  the  Chosen  People'  The  Oentilca 
are  ignored.  The  word  "  Gentiles "  does  not  occur  in  the  Epistle ; 
and  the  writer  speaks  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a 
pagan  in  the  world.'  No  one,  surely,  can  refuse  to  recognise  this 
phenomenon,  or  will  think  that  it  is  mifficiently  explained  by  saying 
that  the  Epistle  is  "addressed  to  the  Hebrews."  That  might  account 
for  the  absence  of  any  diewstion  of  the  relations  between  the  two  un- 
fused,  and  even  half-discordant,  elements  of  the  Christian  Church ;  but 
St.  Paul,  with  whom  the  offer  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles  was  the  most 
essential  element  of  "his  Gospel,"'  could  not  have  excluded  eveiy 
allusion  to  them,  howerer  remote.  Had  he  done  so  by  way  of  defer- 
ence to  Jewish  prejudices,  it  would  have  been  a  concession  altogether 
unworthy.  That  this  writer  accepted  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  we  do 
not  dispute ;  had  he  not  done  so  he  could  not  have  been,  as  he  so 
evidently  was,  a  friend  and  adherent  of  the  great  Apostle.  But  it  was 
not  a  topic  of  which  his  thoughts  were  full  to  overflowing,  as  were  the 
thoughts  of  St  Paul.  It  was  not  a  truth  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
spent,  amid  combat,  calumny,  and  persecution,  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
Hia  thoughts  were  so  exclusively  occupied  with  the  Hebrews,  that  he 
even  speaks  of  the  Incarnation  as  a  taking  hold  not  of  humanity,  but  of 
Abraham's  seed.'  It  is,  perhaps,  this  circumstance  which  has  robbed  us 
of  that  enquiry  into  the  position  of  Heathenism  in  the  Divine  economy, 
which  would  not  only  have  had  an  intense  interest,  but  would  have 
completed  for  us  the  now  imperfect  scheme  of  what  may  be  called  the 
philosophy  of  historic  religion. 

But  while  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews  had  evidently 
'  embraced  the  views  of  St.  Paul,  how  differently  does  he  handle  the 
three  great  themes  which  he  has  in  common  with  his'  predecessor ! 
His  whole  Epistle  deals  with  Oie  relationt  betvxen  ChrUtianity  and 
Judaitm,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  at  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy, 
St.  Paul  would  have  thought  it  expedient  to  adopt  his  line  of  ailment. 
It  is  one  which  was  in  iteelf  admirably  suited  to  pacify  the  furious 
indignation  of  his  Jewish  opponents;  but  rougher  and  sterner  work 
had  to  be  done  before  it  could  be  profitably  employed.     Jewish  ez- 

■  -O  *afc,  V.  S :  Tii.  e,  U,  27  ;  vlU.  10 ;  iz.  r,  19 ;  I.  30 :  iL  Kl.  Bm  eqieoi&IIj  ii  17 ; 
It.  S;  liiL  12.  In  thii  araw  the  writer  (m  ws  ihooM  bsve  (uppowd,  d  prieri)  ii  ft 
Jawiilt  ChriitUn ;  but  he  i*  >  Jeiriih  Chriitiui  of  a.  large  and  liberal  tyiie,  and  be  doe* 
■ot  Dtlcr  on*  word  which  ii  antagonijtio  to  the  great  iiriHttul  couoeptioiu  of  St.  FaaL 
Bm  dwSt  empbatkalbr  on  the  imperfection  of  Jndainn  (4rfiWt  .  .  in^Ut) ;  placet 
Almham  below  lldoh&edtk ;  doea  not  dwell  on  Cbriet,  eitbei  *•  the  Jewlab  Heniah,  or 
m  the  Bon  o(  nivid  ;  and  plaeee  the  attainment  of  nlration  in  faithful  endanince,  not 

»  8m  ReuH,  Thiol.  CkrO.  it  289. 

«  See  U.  10. 
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cliisiveuess  had  taken  refuge  in  what  they  regarded  as  the  impregnable 
fortress  of  Levitism ;  and  it  iras  necessary  to  batter  down  that 
forlr«B9  with  many  a  rude  shock  of  argument  befora  the  Apostle 
could  pause  to  show  the  beauty  and  past  nsefolneas  of  ita  walla  and 
towers.  Similarly  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Papacy  had  in 
iU  day  rendered  magnificent  serricea  to  the  cause  of  civilisation;' 
but  it  is  scarcely  from  the  Beformets  that  we  should  have  expected 
a  demonstration  that  it  did  so.  It  was  their  appointed  task  to  show 
the  dangerous  elements  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  rendered 
it  necessary  to  emancipate  mankind  from  its  oppressive  sway.  There 
is  force  arid  truth  in  the  arguments  of  De  Maistre,  but  it  was  not  a 
Luther  who  could  be  expected  to  originate  them. 

The  specitic  character  of  the  ailment  cannot  bo  more  briefly  de- 
scribed than  by  saying,  as  we  have  said  already,  that  it  is  Alexan- 
drian. It  is  not  only  Alexandrian  in  its  teaming  and  culture,'  but 
has  its  bases  in  the  Alexandrian  theosophy,  and  appeals  for  snpport 
to  the  allegoric  method  of  Alexandrian  exegesis.*  St  Paul  was  no 
stranger  to  that  method ;  but  his  approaches  to  it  are  distant  and 
external.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  literary  reminiscences.  They 
tinge  the  phraseology  rather  than  Bway  the  entire  conception.  They 
are  such  as  had  flowed  from  Alexandria  into  the  field  of  Palestinian 
thought  On  the  other  hand,  the  Alexandrianism  of  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  that  of  one  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  system,  and  whose  whole  theology  is  influenced  by  the  conceptions 
which  he  has  thence  acquired. 

I  will  try  to  make  this  clear. 

a.  We  have  already  touched  upon  the  exclusive  regard  paid  to  the 
Chosen  People.  The  writer's  thoughts  are  absorbed  in  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  the  same  v\th  Philo.  His  cosmopolitan  interests  and  encyclo- 
paedic training  had  made  him  familiar  with  Roman  institutions  and 
Greek  culture ;  yet  everything  appears  to  him  in  the  light  of  Hebraism. 
Moses  is  to  him  the  ultimate  source  of  all  wisdom.  Philo  was  as 
ardently  convinced  as  the  fiercest  of  the  Zealots  that  Israel  is  the 
leader  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  to  Israel  belongs  the  future  of  the 
world.  Israel  is  to  the  nations  as  the  Pillar  of  Pire,  wherein  the  Logos, 
or  some  other  Divine  minister,  led  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness. 
Israel,  with  his  Temple  and  his  laws,  is  the  priest  to  pray  and  inter- 
cede for  the  seventy  nations  of  mankind.  The  souls  of  the  Israelites 
are  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  the  heathen.  To  Philo  the 
Messianic  kingdom  means  mainly  the  assembling  of  the  Dispersion 
by  some    new    and    personal    manifestation   of  the   Logos.'     To  him 

1  Luttnoea  will  b«  frequentiy  foiuid  in  the  iiot«i  to  the  foHoTfiie  pagu.  See  ilio 
Ezcnnu)  IX.  "  The  Epiitla  to  the  Hebrews  ud  the  •wtitinai  of  Philo. 

•  iv.  1-10  ;  Tii.  1-17  ;  ix.  1-10 ;  1. 1-10. 

1  For  then  ■Undone  He  PhUo,  Vila  Motli,  (^ip,  iL  tOl  107,  124,  US,  US 
(«d.  Uuige;) ;  and  Baouath,  DUZtUd.  Apod.  iSU 
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I  means  Philosophy,  but  he  still  regards  it  aa  the  abaolute 
reliji^oiL  '  SiiDilarly,  to  the  writer  of  this  Epiatle  Christianity  is  but  the 
fulfilment  of  Judiusm.  He  seea  ia  all  mankind  tha  undeTeloped  genns 
of  the  ideal  Hebrew. 

0.  Another  marked  trace  of  the  writer'B  AlexandriauiBm  is  his 
method  of  treating  Scripture.  To  him,  aa  to  Fhilo,  it  i§  pregnant  with 
talent  meanings.  Its  silence  is  divinely  significant^  anil  is  indeed  as 
important  for  instruction  as  are  its  utterances.  On  two  passing 
and  isolated  allusions  to  Uelchizedek,  allusions  separat«d  from  each 
other  by  an  interval  of  nine  centuries,  he  builds  a  theological  system  of 
unequalled  grandeur.  That  system  receives  strong  support  from  the 
import  and  omen  of  names.  It  is  partly  built  on  the  fact  that  certain. 
cireomstances  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  narrativa  Similarly, 
from  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  death  of  Cain,  Philo  infers  tlie 
deathlesaness  of  evil  in  mortal  lifa  He  colls  Sarah  *'  without  mother  " 
because  the  name  of  her  mother  is  not  recorded.  So,  to  the  writer 
uf  this  Epistle,  the  mystic  splendour  of  Melchizedek  is  enhanced  by  tho 
circumstance  that  he  is  "  without  father,  without  mother,  without  re- 
corded geneali^y." 

7.  But  again  and  again,  in  peculiar  phrases  and  pr^nant  hints, 
we  see  how  much  the  writer  has  benefited  from  the  study  of  Fhilo.  If 
bis  main  argument  turns  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  and  His  sinlefs 
Priesthood,  we  cannot  forget  that  Philo  too  has  called  the  Logos  a  High 
Priest,  an  "  image  of  Ood,"  and  "  first-born  of  God,"  and  has  spoken 
of  hia  having  "no  partici [ration  in  sin."^  Philo  as  well  as  SL  Paul  has 
contrasted  the  milk  and  the  solid  food  of  religious  instruction.  If 
Apollos  speaks  of  Christ's  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God  to  make 
intercession  for  us,  Philo  too  has  spoken  of  the  Logos  as  "  a  Priest 
of  the  Father  of  the  Universe ; "  as  "an  Advocate  to  obtain  both 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  supply  of  all  good;"  as  "the  boundary 
between  created  things  and  the  Creator ; "  aa  "an  intercessor  for 
mortality  in  its  longings  after  the  incorruptible,  and  an  ambassador  from 
the  Lord  of  all  to  that  which  is  His  subject."  These  are  but  some 
of  the  memorable  ways  in  which,  by  God's  gnulual  education  of 
mankind,  Alexandrian  Judaism  was  enlightened  to  create  forms  of 
thought  of  which  Christianity  could  make  use  in  prociaiming  the 
Goapel  of  the  Incarnation,  and  in  basing  it  upon  tho  utterances  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.*  But  we  must  again  be  reminded  how 
vast  is  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  faith  to  the  Philonian  philo- 

t  Among  phiMOa  DDmiiuai  to  the  writer  and  to  Fliilo,  bnt  unknown  to  St.  Paul,  we 
mar  mmtiaD — (*««»,  nnrn  .  .  im,  tha  {ntarehange  of  meemiogj  between  "oorennnt" 
and  "  teaUment "  in  diaiAete,  f^i'^r.  ynrmrttu,  lurpuiiatdr,  •<iit»)i.  There  It  a  remark' 
kble pnisllel  between  Ueh.  x,  39  »nd  Philo,  Depm/ag.,  "For  if  thoM  who abuM  mortal 
went*  an  led  to  death,  ef  lekat  paniikmcTit  niTut  vw  (Ai'iut  CAetn  vartlig  who  Tenture  to 
bluphema  the  Pother  and  Maker  of  all  thingiT"  8uoh  itrikins  ternu  M  "to  lia 
wiUia^j"  aad  "pnjen  and  lupplicationi"  an  alio  oomoion  to  both 
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myphj.  The  Logos  of  Fliilo  has  to  be  removed  from  any  direct  contact 
with  matter  fay  aa  eodlesa  number  of  intervenmg  Powers ;  the  forms 
in  which  He  is  represented  are  bo  self-contradictory,  that  we  never 
know  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Person  or  an  Ide^  And 
Philo  is  still  Eo  far  entangled  in  Jewish  particularism  that  he  is 
unable  to  understand  the  universal  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
His  Logos  is  at  the  best  a  Jewi^  deliverer,  and  b  infinitely  far 
from  being  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 

>.  But  the  still  closer  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  most  memorable 
passages  of  the  Epistle  with  the  words  and  thoughts  of  Philo  will 
show  that  the  author  is  indebted  to  him  to  an  extent  to  which 
St.  Paul's  writings  furnish  no  parallel. 

(L)  Take,  for  instance,  the  memorable  opening  passage.  He  speaks 
of  Christ  fis  "  the  efuigenee  of  God!»  glory."  Philo  had  spoken 
of  Ood  as  the  "archetypal  brightness,"  and  of  the  Logos  as  a  "sunlike 
brightness,"  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  had  spoken  of  Wisdom  as  "the 
effulgence  of  everlasting  light." — He  calls  the  son  "the  itamp  and 
impreu  of  God»  mbttance."  Philo  speaks  of  the  word  of  man  as 
"the  stamp  of  divine  power,"  and  of  the  Ijogas  as  "the  stamp 
of  the  seal  of  God." — He  says  that  the  Son  "  upJialda  all  ihxagt  by  the 
utterance  of  His  pomer."  Philo  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  "  bearing 
all  things  that  ara" — He  says,  "  By  whom  alto  He  made  the  vxtrldt." 
Philo  says  that  "the  instrument  (<yrganon)  of  creation  was  the  Word, 
by  Whom  it  was  set  in  order,"  and  that  "  the  Word  is  the  image  {eikon) 
of  God,  by  Whom  the  whole  universe  was  fashioned."' 

(ii)  Again,  take  Heb.  iv.  12,  13  :  "  For  living  is  the  Word  of  God, 
and  active,  and  more  etUting  than  any  tu)o-edged  tword,  and  piercing 
even  to  the  division  both  of  soul  ami  spirit,  bot/i  of  joints  and  marrow, 
and  quick  to  discern  the  titouglits  and  intents  of  the  Iteart."  In  this 
passage  the  writer  evidently  has  in  his  mind  the  thoughts  of  Philo 
and  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Philo  compares  the  Word  to  the  flaming 
sword  of  Paradise ;  he  speaks  of  the  "  fire  and  knife  "  of  Abraham  as 
being  used  "to  cut  off  and  consume  his  still  odlierent  mortality."  He 
calls  the  Word  "the  cutter  of  all  things,"  and  says  that  "when 
whett«d  to  the  utmost  sharpness  it  is  incessantly  dividing  all  sensuous 
things."  He  compares  it  to  the  midmost  fai-anch  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick, as  being  the  cutter  or  dividsr  of  the  six  faculties  of  the  human 
soul.  Similarly  the  author  of  Wisdom  compares  God's  Almighty  word 
to  a  sharp  sword  leaping  down  from  earth  to  Heaven.* 

(iii.)  Again,  this  Epistle  is  remarkable  for  several  passages  which 
express  with  uncompromising  sternness  the  hopeless  condition  of  willing 
and  determined  apostites.  Those  passages  (vi.  4 — 8;  x.  26 — 29; 
xii.  16,  17)  are  in  some  respects  unique  in  Scripture,  and  they  furnished 
a  sti'ongliold  to  the  heretics  of  the  religiosity  which  delights  in  hafa«d. 


Google 
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That  thqr  do  oot  sanction  such  perversions  we  ehall  see  further  oa ;  bttt 
ire  fiad  something  very  analogous  to  them  in  a  passage  of  Philo'  which 
is  almost  apostolic  in  i^s  solemnity,  where  he  describes  the  iiTeparable 
loss  sustained  by  that  soul  which  refuses  to  submit  itself  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Ix^os  and  which  oreqtassea  the  limits  of  fitting 
humility.  "  Such  a  soul,"  he  says,  "  will  not  only  be  widowed  in 
respect  to  all  tmo  knowledge,  but  will  also  be  cast  out  Once  unyoked 
and  separated  from  the  Logos,  she  will  be  cast  away  for  ever,  wiUiout 
possibility  of  returning  to  her  ancient  home.'? 

After  instances  so  striking,  it  will  be  needless  to  do  mora  than 
to  point  to  two  of  the  meat  fundamental  conceptions  in  the  entire 
Epistle. 

1.  One  of  them  is  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  of  Christ  In 
his  whole  treatment  of  (he  subject,  the  writer  adopts  the  method 
and  the  thoughts  of  Philo.  Fhilo  speaks  of  the  "  Just  King,"  as 
holding  "a  self-acqnired,  self-taught  priesthood,"  which — building 
solely  on  the  nl«nee  of  Scripture — he  describes  as  having  been  bestowed 
on  him  without  merit  or  work.  He  directly  compares  him  to  the  Logos 
in  the  words,  "The  Logos,  w^o  m  thadowed  jbrth  by  Melchizedek," 
u  "priest  of  God  the  Most  high."  Fhilo  also  speaks  of  the  Logos 
as  "the  great  High  Priest."* 

But  here  again,  as  throughout  the  Epistle,  the  writer  shows  himself 
snperior  to  Phila  With  Philo  allegory  is  everything,  and  Hie  literal 
namtive  almost  nothing.  With  Apollos  the  literal  narrative  is 
accepted,  and  the  typology  is  confined  within  rational  limits,  not  pushed 
into  absurd  details.  He  does  not  say,  as  Philo  does,  that  Melchizedek 
brought  forth  the  nourishment  for  the  soul  which  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  would  not  do,  because  the  Ammonites  are  the  children  only  <tf 
perception,  and  the  Moabites  of  mind.^ 

2.  But  there  is  a  yet  more  fundamental  Alezandrianism  in  his 
mode  of  thought,  and  one  which  requires  a  fuller  examination. 

It  had  been  a  main  object  of  St.  Paul  to  dissuade  the  Jews  from 
clinging  to  Judaic  observances  as  a  means  of  salvation  ;  to  prevent  their 
enforcement  upon  the  Gentiles ;  and  to  convince  the  Gentiles  that  they 
were  abrogated  and  null.  He  does  this  by  a  dialectic  method,  in  wliich 
he  proves  to  the  Jews  that  Mosaism  was  but  a  transient,  imperfect, 
ralative  dispensation,  having  no  absolnte  value,  but  only  int«nded  to 
lead  men  by  an  unsatisfied  yearning,  or  rather  to  drive  tliem  wjUi  the 
scourge  of  an  awakened  conscience,  to  ft  diviner  and  an  eternal  futh. 

*  Delituch,  on  Hcb.  Ti.  4.  On  tha  memblaniM  between  thii  BpiiUe  and  Pbilo, 
*ee  Excunui  X.,  uid  coTunlt  Cut>i<it,  Saer,  JSxerC.  in  Ep.  a<J  Bebr.  at  PKilone, 
17 JO ;  Uaui,  Oinerv.  in  If.  T.  ex  PhUone ;  Bleek,  L  399,  f.  9 ;  Tholui^,  78,  f.  9 ; 
Ufriinr,  U. ;  mbnt,  Aba.  BHigioiapkUot.  L 

*  Dt  Somn.  {  38  {Huig.  L  6t&). 

*  Tlalnsk  poiiiti  out  thst  in  the  Hngadoth  ilxmt  the  lotuioy  of  Uoaei  the  writer  ii 
BMnr  to  JoMphiu  {AiM.  xt.  BG3)  thnn  to  Pbilo. 
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To  him  the  Law  is  neither  FromiBe  nor  Fulfilment^  bnt  a  stem  thoagh 
necessary  discipline  which  had  been  interposed  between  the  two. 
Moses,  in  the  Apostle's  view,  wss  by  no  means  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  but  a  personage  of  secondaiy  importance  in  comparison 
with  Abraham.  The  fiery  Law  oi  Sinai,  so  far  from  being,  as  the 
Babbis  said,  the  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  the  universe  lud  been 
created,'  was  deposed  into  complete  subordination.  St.  Faul  placed  it 
immeasurably  lower  thaa  the  promise  to  Abraham,  and  showed  tliat  it 
saok  into  ineignificanoe  before  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Hence  the  con- 
trast between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  is,  for  SL  Paul,  a  contrast 
between  Command  and  Fromise,  between  Sin  and  Mercy,  between 
Works  and  Faith,  between  Curse  and  Blessing,  between  the  threat  of 
inevitable  Death  and  the  gift  of  Eternal  Life.  ApoUos,  on  the  other 
hand,  treats  of  the  contrast  only  as  a  contrast  between  Type  and 
Beality.  The  polemical  aspect  of  the  question  has  disappeared.  The 
Circumcision  controversy,  the  question  about  meats,'  the  proofs  that  the 
Gentiles  were  not  to  be  under  Levitic  bondage,  are  matters  that  have  no 
existeniM  in  his  pages.  He  does  not  say  one  word  about  that  opposition 
of  Faith  and  works  which  occupy  so  many  chapters  of  St.  FaiiL 
Election,  Kegeneration,  the  Rejection  of  Isiael,  the  difference  between 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual  seed  of  Israel,  are  absent  from  his  treatise, 
lie  only  alludes  even  to  Bepentance  and  to  the  Resurrection  to  class 
them  among  the  "elements"  which  he  may  safely  pass  by.'  To  St. 
Paul  Judaism  was  represented  by  a  Law  which  enforced,  1^  one 
universal  menace,  its  impossible  exactions;  it  was  a  dispensation  of 
wrath  which  revealed  to  man  that  he  was  naturally  under  the  cuTBe  of 
God.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  represented  by  a  Delivenmce, 
a  PeconcUiation,  a  Free  Grace,  which  men  were  forced  to  seek  as  a  refuge 
from  a  doom  which  their  troubled  consciences  declared  to  be  deserved. 
This  Epistle  views  the  two  religions  under  an  aspect  entirely  different. 
It  sees  in  Judaism  not  to  much  a  Law  at  a  Sytlem  of  Wonhip,  of  which 
Christianity  was  the  antitype  and  fulfilment  Both  writers  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion,  but  they  do  so  by  different  routes,  and  from  difierent 
premisses.  St.  Paul  represents  Mosaism  as  a  cancelled  servitude; 
this  writer  as  an  incomplete  satisfaction.  To  St  Paul  the  Levitic 
system  was  a  discipline  which  had  been  rendered  superfluous;  to  this 
writer — to  whom  by  anticipation  I  will  again  ask  permission  to  give  the 
name  of  Apollos — it  was  a  s3m3bol  which  had  become  nugatoiy.  To  St. 
Faul  the  Iaw  was  a  bond,  of  which  Christ  had  nailed  the  torn  fi 
ments  to  His  Cross  ;  to  Apollos  Judaism  was  a  scafiblding  within 

'  See  tha  Introd.  to  DelitBoh'i  Conunentair  on  tLe  EpiitlB,  uid  Kittnr  Shlh,  /.  7,  2 
(Henbon'i  Talia.  Mitcdi.  p.  331).  AvodA  Zon,  /.  S,  1.  Shsbbatb,  /.  S9,  1.  Peuchiin, 
/64.  Leto. 

1  There  u  a,  poniiig  ^oiion  to  tLe  diitinction  al  meati  in  xiiL  S,  bat  onlf  *m  it 
ftffeflted  the  Jewi,  and  vith  no  reforeDce  to  ita  prnent  obli^torinea  w  non-obU^toii- 
mn  lAOmc  for  them  m  fw  thf  Geotyca 


ifrag- 
which 
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the  tme  Temple  had  been  built,  a  chiysalis  from  'whicb  the  winged  life 
had  departed.  St.  Paul  looked  on  Mosaism  as  a  broken  fetter,  his 
follower  regarded  it  as  a  vanished  shadow.  To  St.  Paul  tto  Xiaw  was 
abrogated  because  it  consist«d  of  "  beggarly  elements ; "  to  Apollos  it 
was  annulled  because  the  Priestbood  on  which  it  depended  had  become 
we^  and  profitless.  Both  regarded  Christianity  as  far  more  ancient 
thtm  Judaism-^  but  it  was  so  to  St  Paul  because  he  saw  in  it  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  Promise,  and  to  Apoilos  because  he  saw  in  it  the  realisation 
or  an  archetype.  St.  Paul's  proof  hinges  on  the  threat  which  lay  by 
implication  in  the  words  ;  He  that  doeth  them  thaU  live  by  them  ;  the 
argument  of  Apollos  reatA  on  the  command  to  Moses :  "  See  that  thou 
make  all  things  a/ler  iha  pattern  thotoed  thee  in  ihe  MounL"  St.  Paul 
proves  t^e  independence  of  Christianity  by  referring  to  Abraham ; 
Apollos  by  referring  to  Melchizedek.  The  Jewish  ritual  was  to  Apollos 
a  material  something  between  the  Divine  Idea  and  its  partial  realisation 
by  Christiana  on  earth  until  they  passed  to  itA  absolute  realisation  in 
Heaven,  Hence,  "the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  thoroughly  original 
attempt  to  establish  the  main  results  of  Faulinism  upon  new  pre- 
BuppoBitions  and  in  an  entirely  independent  way."*  We  may  add  that 
this  way,  being  more  comprehensible,  was  of  the  extremest  importance. 
It  was  clearer  to  the  Gentiles  because  it  did  not  involve  the  transcen- 
dental heights  o!  St  Paul's  fervid  mysticism.  It  was  more  easily 
accepted  by  Jews  because  it  gave  a  less  violent  shock  to  their  prejudices. 
It  soothed  the  wounded  pride  of  Levitism,  by  recognising  it  as  part  of 
an  unbroken  continuity.'  The  Jew  was  less  likely  to  cling  with  frantic 
patriotism  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  if  he  could  be  persuaded  that 
Christianity  was  not  in  opposition  to  them,  but  might  be  regarded  as  a 
progress  beyond  them,  an  evolution  out  of  them,  a  nearer  approximation 
to  the  Eternal  Substance  of  which  they  were  the  acknowledged  but 
evanescent  shadow.* 

And  yet  how  effective  the  argument  wss !  The  Temple  seems 
to  rise  before  us  in  all  the  splendour  of  its  most  imposing  ceremonial. 
We  see  the  Ark  and  the  Cherubim  and  Aaron's  budding  rod,  and  tlie 

I  Plliidcrer,  latdinitm.  ii.  53. 

1  Thii  111*7  b«  illuitnted  troin  the  writer'i  tr«otmeai  of  ReTelatioa.  Here  Hgain  tro 
And  ths  anwnundin  a  minori  ad  majta.  The  Revelntion  to  the  Jein  (usAiu)  wu  in  &I1 
lupaula  k  fanniae  nrelatioii  (L  1 ;  ii.  2 ;  iii.  9  ;  iv.  12  ;  liL  19,  cto.),  but  ths  InitromeDt 
at  th*  Chiutka  Bardation  ma  higher  uid  graatei  (i.  1 ;  ii.  3)— One  tnr  above  ancels, 
tn  iboT*  HoMi,  t»x  kbon  Aaron  ;  and  he  apoke  not  in  terror,  aa  on  Sinni,  but  in  mercy, 
-  ■-   4.  Lake  (xii.  18-21  ;■■—    ■     ■     ■    ■ 

Mja  (p.  118)— "The  diatiniition  between  the  two  views  may  be  aaid  to  be  that  the 
tatdancy  of  81  Panl'i  ia  tlkieal,  that  of  tbii  EpLitle  mdaphyncoL"  Thora  ia  nothing  in 
Una  Epiitle  ao atartlinf  to  the  Jew  u  St.  Paul's  remark  thst  the  Iaw  was  given  "for  the 
•ake  of  tnns^rs^ona^  (Gal.  iii.  19] ;  but  what  ApoUoa  aeea  in  ths  Law  it  mainly  ita 
myoxiw  ralatioa  to  Chriiliaiiity.  The  PrietOaod,  not  the  Iaw,  ia  with  him  the  eaaential 
thing,  and  *a  to  the  Iaw,  be  merely  aayi  that  when  there  ii  a  cluuige  in  the  one  there 
mnit  ba  >  change  in  the  other  [viL  12), 
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golden  pot  of  manii&,  and  tlie  cnrling  wreaths  of  incense.  Ws  bear 
the  trumpets  blow,  and  see  the  Levites  in  tbeir  white  tunics  oa  the 
marble  steps,  and  the  High  Priest  in  his  golden  and  jewelled  robes. 
And  while  the  Jew  is  exulting  in  all  this  gorgeous  and  significant 
ritual,  it  is  by  one  ware  of  a  wand  reduced  to  a  shadow,  a  picture 
B  transient  symbol  of  that  by  which  it  is  all  to  be  done  away  ! 

For  the  main  section  of  the  Epistle  is  occupied  vitL  the  proof 
that  Christ  is  the  true  Priest,  who  continnes  indeed  the  A&ronic 
priesthood,  but  supersedes  it  by  reverting  to  a  higher  typo;  that 
Judaism  is  but  an  inchoate  and  imperfect  Christianity.  The  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative,  though 
quantitative  in  an  almost  infinite  deg?«e.  The  ancient  novice,  when 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  used  to  exclaim,  tpvyw  utatir,  tlptr  Sfuirar, 
"  I  fled  the  bad,  I  found  the  better."  But  to  revert  from  Christianity 
to  Judaism  was  the  worst  hind  of  apostasy — it  was  to  fling  away 
the  better  from  a  deliberate  preference  for  the  worse.' 

The  author  (aa  we  have  seen)  found  his  fruitful  thought  of  a 
pre-existent  Ideal  tn  the  Alesandrian  philosophy.  That  philosophy 
had  sprung  up  from  seed  which  Plato  had  sown  in  the  rich  soil  ot 
Semitic  monotheism.  To  the  school  of  Philo,  as  to  that  of  FUto, 
earth  was — 

"  Bat  the  ihsdow  of  Heaven,  ud  tbinj^  therain, 
Each  to  the  other  like  more  than  on  earth  u  thought."* 

To  them — and  they  found  sanction  for  their  views  in  Holy  Writ — the 
world  of  phenomena  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  world  of  ntmmewi.  The 
things  seen  and  temporal  were  dim  copies  of  things  unseen  and  etemaL 
The  visible  universe  is  a  faint  adumbration  o!  the  archetypal,  and  it 
is  only  Divine  in  so  far  as  it  answers  to  Uie  Great  Idea  of  its  Creatcw. 
The  Jews  had  begun  to  study  Oi-eek  philosophy,  and  to  see  that 

"  All  knowledge  is  not  coached  la  Kosm'  I'w, 
Hie  Pentateuch,  or  what  the  Prophets  wrote: 
The  Oentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 
To  admiistion,  led  by  Nabue'a  light." 

^e  spirit  of  Judaism  had  been  kindled  afresh  by  a  breath  of  secular 
inspiration.  They  had  b^un  to  re<wgnise  in  the  nobler  tones  of 
heathen  literature  the  voice  of  that  eternal  Sibyl  who  "  in  all  ages 
entering  into  holy  souls  makes  them  sons  of  God  and  prophets^  and 
speaking  things  simple  and  unperfiimed  and  unadorned.  Teaches  through 
ten  thousand  years  by  the  aid  of  God."'  Familiar  with  the  Timaeua, 
Philo  made  his  entire  system  depend  on  the  existence  of  a  Kiaiat  mrrii, 

»  DOiutuit  recmrence    of    i^lrrw   JXiIi,  npnrntr  lia^c^  (vii.    19,    22) ; 
wp>^  {viii.  6)  ;  t^ti^uK  ttu.  TrXfLVT^p*  wfFq  (ix,  11)  ;  v^frtotYF  9ovi*^,  fwfymkiMi 

(u.  ,ii).  iimigbt  nunoat  be  uid  that  i^ngi  iinUsr,  "how  much  more,"  Ii  the  kej-note 
of  the  argument  [ii.  14;  i.  29)— the  armtmentvm  a  numci  admojia. 

-  "Der  Sinnenwelt  ein9e]i>tteiit<lgrQeutveIt"(MabameiI,  >  Feniaii  poet,  miotcd 
bjTholuck  136). 
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or  WorM  of  Ideaa,  of  which  the  Mosaic  sTstom  was  ft  copy.  He  leamt 
from  Scripture  thftt  the  worlds  wei-e  m&de  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  he  regarded  the  idenl  world  as  being  the  sum  total  of  the  concrete 
developtnenta  of  this  Infinite  Logos.  As  8t  Jolm  identifies  the  Logos 
with  Christ,  BO  the  author  of  this  Epistle  identifies  the  Ideal 
World  with  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  kingdom  of  HesTen 
with  perfected  salvation.  And  thus  the  conception— transplanted  from 
the  atmosphere  of  philosophy  into  that  of  religion — acquii-es  new  life. 
It  is  DO  longer  a  tnuksoeudental  abstraction ;  it  gives  form  and 
expression  to  a  living  hope. 

We  might,  perhaps,  suppose  that  there  is  a  trace  of  the  same 
conception,  in  the  iMigoage  of  St.  Paul  about  "  the  heavenlies "  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;*  but  St.  Paul  merely  uses  the  expression 
as  a  moral  appeal,  and  not  as  the  basis  of  a  theological  system.  In 
the  Epistle  before  ns  the  whole  argument  is  made  to  turn  upon  i^ 
Levitism  is  but  a  sketoh  in  outline,  a  rough  copy,  a  quivering  shadow 
of  the  things  in  Heaven,  which  are  supersensuous,  invisible,  immaterial, 
immovable,  eternal*  This  seon  is  but  an  imperfect  realisation  of 
the  future  eon.*  The  Tabernacle  was  made  after  the  pattern  of  a 
Divine  Temple,'  and  Christianity  m  that  Temple.  The  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism  is  shown  to  consist  in  this,  that  Judaism 
is  earthy  and  sensuous,  Christianity  supenensuons  and  ideal  But 
the  Christianity  of  this  world  is  itself  but  a  eloier  copy,  a  truer 
reaUsation  of  the  perfect  kingdom  beyond  the  gmve.  Hence  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  both  present  and  future.  It  is  a  salvation 
subjectively  enjoyed,  not  yet  objectively  realised.* 

(1.)  From  this  different  way  of  handling  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  Judaism  there  arises  incidentally  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  aspect  presented  by  the  Christian  Hope  in  this  writer  and  in 
St  Paul  St  Paul  says,  "We  were  saved  by  our  Hope."*  The 
salvation  is  secured,  yet  Hope  is  necessary,  because  here  we  groan 
in  the  mortal  body.  Here  is  in  us  a  "psychological  dualism" — a 
disintegrated  individuality — fiesh  struggling  against  spirit,  and  spirit 
i^ainst  flesh,  although  the  spirit  is  winning  a  progressive  victoiy,  and 
gradually  asserting  its  sole  pre-eminence.  The  Christian  receives 
the  Souship,  but  he  still  awaita  its  perfect  fruition.'     He  looks  forward 

1  Eph.  i.  fottin ;  and  Heb.  viii.  5 ;  ix.  23. 

■  Mh.7.u^TiiLB;  n»r,  ii.l;ii.23;  iL  I,  3;  liL  IS,  27;  rxufoUi.  fz.  B  ;  iwtlr^,, 
ix.  24 ;  U  oppond  to  s  nim,  or  i^  i4)i>er,  or  ri  ijafiivi,  ot  ciirTl|  T|  ntmr.  The  world  of 
libenoninu  (»t^  i  irCni)  ii  degcribed  m  Tiiible  (it  fi*rwiarmr,  iL  3),  capable  of  being 
■hakeu  (rl  inin-JficH,  xa.  27),  tangible  (lii.  IS),  but  the  archetirT»l  vorld  b  the 
ot  G«l''(i.  21);  "the  nnDiueTsbemneie"  (viiL  2);  "  the  <nt;  whioh  hu  the 
khodi"  (xL  10);  oar  true  " fetherluid " (li.  14) ;  the  nnthakeable  kingdom"  (liL 
»;:  "tlMlMST«nlrJanis«lgm''{iiL23).  >  Heb.ii6;Ti6. 

*  Tliaf  the  Jews  aid  that  "  An  Ark  of  fire,  and  a  Table  and  lAmpeUnd  of  fiie,  came 
do*a  from  Hearen  to  Moaei  a*  pattern*,  uid  th&t  Qabtiel,  clothed  ai  a  wortman, 
■howed  Ifnei  hov  to  make  them.'MUenaiiboth,/.  29, 1.) 

*  HebLiiLSS;  vL  4,  IL 

*  Bom.  TiiL  S4 :  rj  'yi^  JXngi  lirM^fn,  J  lb,  viotirltr  £iru)i\d 


'^^kioglc 
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to  the  resurrection  as  his  final  delirerance  from  the  assaults  of  lite 
fleshly  principle,  after  which  he  will  be  in  possession  of  a  spiritual 
body.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  read  nothing  of  this  fierce 
struggle.  Constantly  as  the  author  speaks  of  the  future  life,  he 
says  nothing  about  the  Kesurrection,  except  to  mention  it  among 
the  elementary  subjects  wliich  he  does  not  mean  to  discuss.  Ent 
Hope  ia  necessary,  because  the  Btat«  in  which  we  live  is  but  a 
shadow  of  the  state  wherein  we  shall  be.  In  this  view  we  can  only 
realise  the  future  by  exultant  anticipation  and  inward  evidence.'  Hope 
is  not  fruition.  Here  the  ship  still  tosses  on  the  tnrbid  waves,  but 
yet  it  is  held  by  a  sure  and  Btea^faflt  anchor,  of  which  the  golden 
chain  passes  out  of  our  sight  in  that  aerial  ocean  beyond  the  veil ; — and 
the  unseen  links  of  that  chain  are  held  by  the  hand  of  Christ,  Who 
has  gone  before  us  there.*  It  remained  for  St.  John  to  say  and  to 
show  still  more  dearly  and  comfortingly  iJiat  he  that  liatli  the  Son 
hath  life — that  this  M  eternal  life.  In  him  Hope  melts  into  actual 
fruition.  The  futuro  becomes  one  with  the  present.  The  chasm 
between  the  two  is  bridged  over  by  the  highest  utterance  of  revelation, 
that  "  l^e  Word  became  fiesh." 

(2.)  So  far,  then,  w©  have  seen  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
differs  theologically  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  by  its  marked  Alez- 
andrianism.  But  this  is  not  the  only  difierence.  Faith  is  prominent 
alike  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  St.  Paul,  but  it  is  presented 
under  a  changed  aspect  The  terminology  is  in  part  identical,  the 
accentuation  of  meaning  is  not  the  same,  The  writer  uses  SL  Paul's 
phrases,  but  he  applies  them  to  truths  seen  under  a  different  light.  To 
St.  Paul  Faith  meant  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life.  Ultimately  it 
meant  the  unity  of  the  spirit  of  man  with  tbo  Spirit  of  God — ^the  life  in 
Christ — the  identity  of  the  life  of  Christ  with  the  life  of  the  Christian. 
The  life  of  faith  in  St.  Paul  is  the  realised  immanence  of  Christianity, 
"  Christ  in  me."  This  is  the/orm  of  faith  in  his  writings,  and  its  olgect 
is  the  life,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  hia  Lord,  Now,  often  ss  faith 
is  spoken  of  in  this  Epistle,  the  form  and  the  object  of  it  are  different. 
lia/orm  is  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things 
invisible."'  The  object  of  it  is  neither  the  Person  of  Christ,'  nor  the 
death  of  Christ,'  nor  the  resurrection  of  Christ,'  but  it  is  trust  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  entrance  into  that  unseen  worid  whereiato  Christ 
has  preceded  us.'  Not  that  the  faith  of  this  writer  sinks  iuto  a  Chili- 
oatic  expectation.     It  is  the  preient  approximation  to  future  perfectness. 

■  Eeb.  Ti.  4,  S ;  lii.  28.  >  Heb.  tI.  19. 

•  li.  I.  On  the  Binning  of  vwirrmf  and  •*tr<"*,  »ee  infra,  on  Heb.  rL  1.  "Dct 
Begrifl  der  *iimt  ein  anileror  iit,  okmlich  nioht  >D  wohl  die  /Ida  iperiaiii  in  CArittun  all 
die  JIda  gmfralit  ia  du  ungichtbare  (Ideale)  HeiL"    Immet,  Nn-Tat.  Jluol.  p.  4<S. 

•  Rom.  iii.  22 ;  6>1.  ii.  20 ;  Eph.  L  IG ;  CoL  L  4,  elo. 
'  Rom.  iii.  25;  Oal.  ii.  20. 

•  Eph.  tuwnv;  1  Cor.  iv.  eta.  Cbriit'a  rcauirectian  ti  only  onoe  alluded  to  by 
ApoUoa,  Heb.  liii.  20,  and  that  but  pairingly. 

'  tI  1 ;  xi.  1,  2,  4,  eto.     He  doemotBpeak  otn'mi'Itnil  Xpmiii  oilr  X^iri«''fnw 
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It  is  confidence  in  the  promiBed  rest,  founded  on  approach  to  God,' — 
analogous  to  the  belief  of  the  old  heroes  and  Patriarchs,  but  more  perfect 
and  lesa  distant,'  and  evinced  bj  endurance.*  Faith  in  St  Paul  is  one- 
ness with  Christ ;  in  this  writer  it  has  Christ  for  its  example.  It  is  not 
the  instmment  of  justification,  but  the  condition  of  acceaa  It  is  used 
in  a  sense  more  easily  iatelligible,  and  thei'efore  more  likely  to  be  widely 
accepted.  It  is  "Christ  for  us"  rather  than  "Christ  in  us."  Hence 
faith,  as  treated  in  this  Epistle,  becomes  very  closely  allied  with  "endu- 
rance to  the  end."' 

(2)  B.  There  is  a  similar  diOerenco  obs^rable  in  tlie  use  cA  the  word 
BtOBTEOUBMEss.  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  word  is  peculiar.  The  main  dog- 
matic thesis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — "justification  by  faith  " — is 
an  tUustration  of  the  method  whereby  the  subjective  righteousness  of 
God  can  become  the  objective  righteousness  (or  justification)  of  man. 
To  this  dt^ma  the  letter  before  us  does  not  allude,  and  Dikaionmi  is 
confined  to  its  original  meaning  of  simple  "righteousness."  For  that 
state  which  St.  Paul  calls  "justification"  this  writer  haa  a  different 
word.  The  words  "imputed  righteousness"  nowhere  occur  in  him. 
Righteousness  with  him  is  not  a  condition  bestowed  on  man  by  God  as 
a  result  of  the  work  of  Christ,  but,  as  in  James,  it  is  faith  manifested  by 
abedten(»,  and  so  earning  the  witness  of  God.*  Thus  the  word  Dikaio- 
mtiii  is  stripped  of  judici&l  accessories,'  and  the  results  of  a  life  of 
obedience  based  on  faith  are  expressed  by  the  terms  "purification," 
" sanctification,"  "perfectionment."'  In  other  words,  "righteousness" 
is  not  to  this  writer  "  the  Divine  gift  which  faith  receives  "—the  white 
robe  put  into  the  outstretched  hands ;  but  it  is  "  the  human  condition 
which  faith  produces,"'  the  inheritance  which  man  acquires.' 

Here,  again,  there  is  no  contradiction  of  St.  Paul,  who  carefully 
guards  himself  against  Antinomian  misconceptions,  and  who  shows  that 
where  faith  is  there  works  must  be,  just  as  where  sunlight  lb  there  warmth 
and  li^t  must  ba  But  though  there  is  no  contradiction,  there  is 
marked  divergence.  The  identity  of  phraseology  does  but  serve  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  underlying  differences.  Even  when  the  author 
qnot^  the  famous  verse  of  Habakknk,  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith," 
or,  as  he  more  probably  wrote,  "  My  yisk  man  shall  live  by  faith,"  he 
applies  it  in  a  manner  which  is  not  tlie  same  as  that  of  St  Paul.  Each 
of  the  three  words  of  the  l«xt  has  a  different  shade  of  meaning.     By 

ixLlO.  li.34;iL40;  ziL2Z,2S. 

»  I.  3B-39. 

*  li.  1 ;  lii.  1,  TarfifBin  .  .  .  U  ImiM^  *^](Biur.  Bo  Fbila  daflne*  Futh  M  "a 
bettfnug  Id  aU  thinp  "'  t^  ""^^  wblch  hu  ait  itnU  for  ■ni)port  on  the  Author  of  kU 
thinp"  {,De  Ahrahama,  il  39). 

»  ^Mr>f>4*«  .T~  UiMU,,  iL  4,  B. 

*  iixmiiti  ooenn  tveat  j-eigbt  timei  in  St.  Paul ;  not  ontw  in  tbi*  E[H*tIc. 

r  wJfnr,  wrU"*".  iL  11 ;  x.  10,  14,  29 ;  ziu.  12.  Compare  p»rl{tir,  ^onicfAt,  z.  8!^ 
29 ;  x!L  24  [1  Pet  L  2). 

'  li.  33,  t*k  wimttt  fi^r^niTo  AuaiwilFi|r. 

*  xL7,liMMiarlrvhi^»*v-iiLK-    Sea  Pfldderer,  U.  88,  ^ 

]2  DC,  zecbvGOOglC 
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"  Lhe  just "  St  Paul  meana  "  ii«  'who  has  been  justified  ; "  by"  faith  "  ho 
means  "  union  with  Christ ; "  by  "  shall  live  "  he  means  "  enter  into  tho 
spiritual  life."  The  use  of  the  t«xt  hj  Apollos  oomes  nearer  to  its 
original  dgnificance  in  the  old  Jewish  prophet,  which  was  that  "  the  up- 
right man  should  be  preserved  from  ruin  by  Lis  fidelity.'"  How  any 
careful  reader  with  such  facts  before  him  can  persist  in  maintaining  that 
St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  must  remain  one  c^  the 
strangest  problems  of  tjieological  criticism. 

(3.)  Once  more,  without  the  smallest  eontradietvm  between  the 
Chbistoloot  of  St  PanI  and  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  can 
trace  in  the  latter  the  speciality  of  Alexandrian  influenoee.  llie  con- 
ception of  the  Eternal  Christ,  as  One  Who  was  far  above  all  angels,  is 
the  same  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosaians,  but  the  expressiona  used  of 
Him  are  even  stronger.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Christ  is  not 
only  the  Image  of  God,  as  He  is  in  St  Paul,'  but  also,  as  in  tha  Book 
of  Wisdom,*  "  the  effulgence  of  His  glory,  and  the  impress  of  His  sub- 
stance ; "  and  is  not  only,  as  in  St  Paul,  the  Instrument  of  creation,  but 
also  the  upholder  of  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power.  In  this 
respect  Apolloa  stands  midway  between  St  Paul  and  St  John.  The 
word  Logos,  as  directly  applied  to  Christ,  seems  oiyistantly  to  be  in  hia 
mind,  but  he  does  not  actually  use  it  And  yet  in  his  first  chapter,*  and 
elsewhere,'  he  transfers  directly  to  Christ  the  attributes  of  the  Lc^os  of 
Fhilo'  And  by  so  doing  he  produced  a  deep  effect  In  the  Apocalypse, 
also,  Christ  appears  as  the  Logos  and  the  High  Priest  In  its  exwted 
conception  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  and  in  the  development  of  His  high- 
priestly  functions,'  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  exercised  an  inflnence 
upon  tiie  Chiirch  which  perpetuated  ito  value  long  after  any  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  Christiamty  to  Judaism  had  been  rendered  needless  by 
the  inexorable  demonstrations  of  History, 

(4.)  And  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  is  also  looked  at  from  & 
slightly  different  standpoint,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  results.  In  St. 
Paul  the  decree  of  God  and  the  passivity  of  Christ  are  mainly  dwelt 

I  H&b.  iL  4 ;  Ram.  1. 17 ;  Hsb.  x.  38.     Stt,  mj  Lift  utti  Work  of  SL  Patil,  iL  ISl  ; 
PBcdderer,  Favlmitm.  iL  89 ;  Weiw,  J'ttrin.  Lthrbesr-  627. 
■    ■  ■        -  -    -      -  ■     ■    V,  Col.  i  15 ;  iii.  12 ;  2  Cor.  ■      ' 
uk  anggMted  an  ingeDioiu  i 
m  bii  conrenioD.    Thii  thi 
Flamptra  in  'Hm' Smtitor,  L  327,  348,  403—435.    He  ilduoei  tha  woidi  t,       .... 

'midDm  Bad  the  Euatle,  laah  U  mAviufwi.  aTovyoinui,  iriiriiin^,  diMiniv,  Tim  (UTUOUM, 
^«^du*m,  tafima\iy%xA  msDT  moro;  bIiowb  the  oonnDction  of  both  bookivith  Phito:  Konta 
to  puvUol  pHUge*  Wm  Hab.  iv.  12  uid  Wud.  xviii.  22  ;  >hoin  tL&t  Clement  of  Boma 
lUM  both  booln ;  illuitostei  the  »Don)iu  itylv  of  both,  the  foodneu  for  oompomida,  for 
nnonul  wordi,  uid  for  mn  kcoomolAtioa  of  erathete  ;  uid  nlli  attantioD  to  the  foct  th>t 
the  two  boob  ttr*  meatloned  in  joztapoduon  bj  Inuueai  (Bujeb.  B.  X.  v.  !!6),  uid 
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npon,  and  His  death  is  regarded  from  its  most  mysterious  aspect  as 
licing  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  redeem  mankind  from  the  curse  of  thn 
Iaw  ;  but  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Clirist  is  not  only  the  passive 
victim,  but  the  sacrificing  priest.'  The  result  of  His  willing  sacrifice  of 
Himself  is  the  purification  of  man's  conscience  from  the  sense  of  guilt,' 
iind  the  sanctificatioQ  of  man's  life  by  a  new  relation  towards  God. 
Guilt  had  rendered  us  impure  before  God.  The  Jews  of  old  were 
replaced  in  a  condition  of  Levitical  parity,  partly  by  sacrifices,  partly 
by  s  sprinkling  of  blood.  We  are  rendered  spiritually  pure  from  the 
defilement  of  a  tormenting  conscience  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  us 
once  for  all,  and  by  the  sprinkling  of  our  consciences  witli  His  Blood. 
His  point  of  view  from  which  Christ's  death  is  here  regai'dcd  is  not  the 
identity  of  the  Christian  with  Christ,  but  the  passing  through  the  veil 
into  the  Holiest — the  approach  to  Christ,  and  through  Christ  to  God. 
Even  when  he  is  dwelling  directly  on  the  death  of  Christ,  the  author 
scarcely  ever  uses  any  phrase  which  can  be  interpreted  as  intimating 
that  it  was  an  expiation  which  was  necessary  to  manifest  that  God  was 
righteous  although  He  forgave  sin.*  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for 
the  abstract  necvnily  of  Christ's  death  is  that  a  testament  can  only 
come  into  force  aft«r  the  death  of  the  testator.'  This  reason,  taken 
alone,  eiplaios  so  small  a  part  of  the  matter,  and  so  completely  leaTea 
out  of  sight  the  aacryieial  death  of  Christ,  and  bears  so  slightly  on  tlie 
Mialogj  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  on  which  he  has  so  long  been  dwelling, 
that  we  ars  almost  driven  to  infer  that  the  writer  supposed  his  readers 
to  be  aware  of  the  explanation  of  this  mystery  fui'ui^ed  by  St.  Paul, 
and  therefore  deemed  it  needless  to  develop  it  further.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  whereas  the  author  speaks  even  more  strongly 
tban  St-  Paul  of  the  majesty  of  the  Eternal  and  Fre-existent  Christ,  he 
yet  dwells  more  distinctly  than  St  Paul  on  the  moral  and  human  side  of 
the  life  of  Christ — His  prayers  and  tears.  His  anguish,  Hia  holy  fear,  His 
peifectioament  through  su^ering.'  He  contents  himself  with  the  general 
expression  that  there  was  a  moral  fitness  in  ita  being  thus  ordained' 
But  while  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  accepted  the  truth  which  St^ 
Paul  had  taught,'  we  can  see  how  natural  it  was  for  one  who  had  been 

'  Geiger  liAi  ujp[i«d  thtt  thii  eoDoeption  came  from  ths  Sadduoeea,  ud  therefora 
that  Iha  writer  mutt  tutTe  once  bc«n  a  Sulducee.  There  ii  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  thia  view,  and  much  uunit  it.  See  Matt.  udL  23,  And  Acts  xxiiL  S,  compered  with 
HA.TL2;  n.36;Lil.;KHnii>. 

'  The  two  wordi  moet  frequentlv  used  an  nfo^iafiot,  ntSrpUrr,  u  in  ix.  13, 14  ;  i.  2, 
22,  &C. ;  and  iyiii':*,  iL  11 ;  x.  10,  14. 

*  A>  in  Honi.  iiL  25  ;  OsL  iiL  13 ;  3  Cor.  r.  21.  *  Heb.  ii.  15-  22. 

*  ii.  10 ;  If.  13  ;  T.  8  J  Ti  20 ;  vii.  ^  10 ;  liL  2. 

*  h^nnvJr,  vlL  26. 

'  Tliat  be  doei  lo  i*  olsar  brim  xich  eiprenioiu  u  jnA^fMint,  ix.  16 ;  aiiwrnxDris. 
ix.  S ;  £U«i<H*v,  ii  17 ;  tnn  vr^  >ut1k  yrimrtai  tatiTUD,  ii.  9.  But  thoe  ennDiioiis 
make  tt  only  the  mora  nmarkable  that  be  novhere  touchei  on  the  mwin  for  thete 
neceantie*— Iba  rationale  o(  tbii  reoondiiation.  Be  *a:fs  that  Chriil  wai  offered  and 
man  wai  cleaitiod,  but  he  nowhere  dsTelopa  anv  tbeor;  of  Ticariotu  BatijfaoHon  to 
explain  the  fact.    (Koellin,  Jthann  LAiitsr,  433.  ] 
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toaioed  in  Alexandrian  notions  to  accept  it  without  being  led  to  dwell 
ujKiii  it ;  to  leave  it  aa  an  infioluble  mystery ;  to  feel  a  difficulty  in 
speaking  of  "reconciliation,"  or  of  any  apparent  contrast  betnreen  Qod's 
retributive  wratli  and  His  reconciling  lova  That  which  only  cmiUl  be 
expressed  in  anthropomorphic,  and  therefore  in  imperfect  metajiUors, 
was  least  calculated  to  attract  the  genius  of  Alexandrian  elucidation. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  an  Alexandrian  should  reverently  leave  this 
on  one  side,  sa  being  the  raysterious  clement  in  Christ's  sacrifice  which 
is  to  us  incomprehensible  He  does  not  tberefore  touch  on  tlie  satis- 
bction  of  God's  justice,  but  on  another  aspect  of  Christ's  death — namely, 
the  annihilation  of  tlie  power  of  the  Devil.'  He  is  content  to  declare, 
without  fui-ther  discussion,  that  Clirist's  death  is  man's  purification.  He 
"leaves  a  gap  between  the  means  and  the  end"'  He  dwells  more  on 
Christ  the  Sanctifier  than  on  God  the  Justifier.'  He  speaks  of  Christ's 
suffeiings  as  the  appointed  pathway  of  His  perfection,  and  of  the 
following  of  His  example  as  the  appointed  means  of  our  being  perfected.* 
Scarcely  touching  on  St  Paul's  words  "  ransom,"  "  reconciliation," 
"justification,"  be  teaches  that  Christ,  by  His  suffering  and  death, 
peiformed  once  for  all  the  work  of  an  Eternal  High  Priest — offered  tliat 
Bocrifico  of  Himself  which  purges  the  consciousness  of  man  from  its 
sense  of  guilt,  and,  as  our  forerunner  and  standard-bearer,  fliing  open 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  the  archetypal  world,  wherein  man,  puritied 
from  guilt,  can  enter  into  the  Presence  of  God — in  hope  and  humble 
access  now,  in  beatific  vision  hereafter  behind  the  veiL' 

(5.)  In  seizing  upon  Pkiesthooo  and  Sacrifice,  rather  than  on  the 

>  Compara  Col.  ii.  14,  15.     Both  writen  un  ttia  word  "  ranBoni,''  became  at  rtgardt 
ntanChiut'B  death  hat  the  eSeot  of  a  ransom  paid.     Bat  nvltbcr  at  them  ti      ' 


queetion,  "To  vliom  ii  the  raniom  paid  ■  "  And  with  good  reaaon  :  becnUM  that  qnntian 
<■  an  InVMion  of  the  icorel*  of  the  Deity.  When  men  iniiit  on  trying  to  Muwer  it,  tbBT 
(I)  cither  dnw  out  «  doctrine  of  the  Atoaemect  which  represents  Gi>d  in  a  light  which 


«rly  ihoclu  the  moral  senae,  or  (2)  infer,  ai  wu  taught  by  theologian!  for  ■ 
yean,  that  the  person  to  whom  the  ranaom  wu  pud  wns— the  Devil !  Such  a  notion 
would  have  been  abhorreat  to  the  Alexandrian  monntbciim  ;  end  thnt  the  notion  of  a 
"  warfare  or  lawiuit "  between  Chriit  and  Satnn  should  for  »  many  hundred  rean 
have  formed  a  smitant  element  of  Church  teaching  respecting  the  mystery  of  the 
Atonement,  from  Auguatine  to  Anaelm,  is  one  of  the  many  liiatono  facta  vhieh  (bonid 
abate  the  lowering  pretensions  oF  an  inferential  theology. 

'  See  Davidmn,  Introd.  ii, 

<  iL  9,  10  ;  XV.  6—11 ;  v. 
of  ihta  Epiitle,  and  it  seei 
"  gloriBcation. " 

t  vi.  20 ;  X.  2a  It  will  be  seen,  tiien,  that  pointa  in  which  the  writer  ia  not  dia- 
tinctively  Paulino  are,  (1)  the  prominence  of  Tt^.i^rn  rather  than  of  Juuavir ;  {2)  tba 
conception  of  Christ  leaa  as  the  Ci-ucified  and  Bisea  than  aa  the  aympathetio  High 
Priest  \  {3)  the  conception  of  approach  to  Him  [tpeeipx"*"  *^)  rather  thin  of  myitio 
union  with  Him  (Immer,  Jfru-Tent.  TheoL  p.  403).  (4)  St.  Paul's  qnoUtions  mn  in- 
troduced by  t^yi-arrni  yifi  or  niArt  yiyfitimi',  eta.  (2  CoT.  vi  16,  17  ;  Kom.  LL  15 ;  2  Cor. 
Ti.  2  ;  Oal.  iiL  16),  those  of  this  Epistle  are  introduced  by  "  God  "  or  "  the  Holy  Ohoat " 
(iiL  T  ;  I.  IG)  "  aaith  "  or  "  witneaaeth  "  (H(b.  ii.  6  ;  viL  17  :  i.  15).  (5)  He  holds  mora 
cIoMly  to  the  LXX.  and  the  roadings  now  found  in  Cod.  Aleaindriimt,  «b>I«a*  St.  Tin\ 
follows  those  DOW  found  in  Cod,  Tatioanut  (Bleek). 
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Law,  as  the  central  point  of  his  Ireitment,  the  writer  showed  his  deep 
knowledge  of  Jewish  feeling.  Not  only  do  the  regulations  respecting 
worship  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  but,  as  we 
slkall  see  further,  the  iraagicatioa  of  the  people  had  almost  Concentrated 
itself  upon  priestly  functiooa,  tmd  eEpeolallv  upon  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonemeut  A  glance  at  the  Talmud  will  show  how  large  a  part 
Piieathood  occupied  in  the  thoughts  of  every  Jew.  Thus  we  sre  totd  of 
the  priests  that  their  descent  from  Aaron  wb.3  the  badge  of  exclusive 
privilege ;'  that  in  the  faithful  days  of  the  first  Temple  each  High  Fiiest 
pnjoyed  an  average  of  33  years  of  office  ;'  that  when  he  was  admitted 
to  service  he  was  inspected  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  if  there  was  so  much 
as  a  mole  on  his  body  he  was  dressed  in  black  and  dismissed  f  that  even 
if  priests  were  unworthy,  no  oae  was  to  think  evil  of  them  ;*  that  if  a 
priest  was  found  to  be  Leviticatly  unclean  while  pei-forming  the  Temple 
serrice^  his  juniors  might  at  once  drag  him  out  of  the  Temple  and  brain 
him  with  clubs.*  The  very  garments  of  the  priests  were  not  only  used 
to  make  wicks  for  the  great  candlestick,*  but  were  regarded  as  so  holy 
that  they  had  the  fiiculty  of  atoning  for  sin — the  tunic  for  murder,  the 
epbod  for  idolatry,  the  girdle  for  evil  thoughts.'  One  passage  will  stilt 
further  show  their  estimation  :  "  So  long,"  says  the  tract  Gittin,' com- 
menting on  Ezek.  xxi.  26,  "  as  there  is  a  diadem  on  the  head  of  a  priest, 
tbere  is  a  crown  on  the  head  of  every  man.  Kemove  the  disdem  from 
the  head  of  the  high  priest,  and  you  take  away  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  all  the  people." 

(6.)  There  is  yet  another  point  on  which  we  may  iscize  as  marking 
the  difference  between  the  writer  and  St,  Paul.  It  is  perhaps  an  accident 
that  he  uses  a  phrase — "to  Him  that  madii  Htm"  (iil  2)' — which, 
though  ca])able  of  perfectly  simple  explanation,  yet  lent  itself  witii  so 
much  facility  to  the  misinterpretations  of  heresy  that  it  acted  as  one  of 
the  causes  which  delayed  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Epistle  by  the 
Church.  But  it  is  no  accident  that  the  writer  in  three  passages  (vi  4 
— 8  ;  X.  26 — 31  ;  xii.  16,  17)  uses  language  of  such  unconditional 
sternness  that  it  was  seized  upon  witli  avidity  by  those  who  held  the 
uncompromising  tenets  of  the  Montanists  and  2^oyatians.  No  such 
passages  are  to  be  found  in  St  Paul's  Epistles.  Tlie  fulness  of  almost 
UDivereal  hope  which  marks  the  outbursts  of  emotional  eloquence  in  his 
epistles,  shows  that  such  language  could  hardly  have  been  used  by  him 
without  huge  qualification.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  shown  in  dealing  with 
those  passages,  that  they  lend  no  real  sanction  to  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  built  upon  them ;  and  that,  if  they  did,  they  would  sfcind  in 

'  BcTMhoth,  f.  29,  «.  '  Yoma,  (.  fl,  a. 

*  YoniK,  f.  19,  <L  *  Kiitduibin,  t.  70,  6. 

*  SanbeHriD,  t  81,  b.  '  Shabbath,  f.  21,  a. 
J  ZcvuUm,  f.  88,  6. 

*  FoL  7,  a.  TbMs  and  other  paisaaei  m  quoted  in  Ur.  Hsnhon't  IVmudie 
UitalUms.  p.  lOr. 

•Seathanot«ODthi5pMn(B.  i^tOHqIc 
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flagrant  contradiction  to  other  passages  of  Scriptare.  I  believe  tbfttthe 
real  thoughts  of  the  writer  would  have  coincided  with  those  of  SL  Paul ; 
but  the  use  of  language  which  lends  itself  to  pervenion  with  so  much 
facility  ia  yet  another  mark  that  his  idioayncra^  difien  from  that  of 
the  great  Apostle. 

If,  then,  there  be  these  marked  difibrences  between  the  aspect  of  the 
same  great  Christian  verities  as  viewed  from  the  standpointof  St.  Paul's 
individuality  and  thiit  of  the  writer  of  thi.')  Epistle,  it  is  idle  to  pretend 
any  longer  that  St.  Paid  was  the  author.  The  differences  are  there.  No 
3ne  can  any  longer  overlook  them.  And  if  tlie  differences  are  there,  it 
is  clear  that  the  ancient  guesses  about  an  amanuensis  who  used  tJie 
tlioughts  of  St.  Paul,  but  expressed  them  in  his  own  language,  fall  to 
the  gi-ound.'  We  are,  therefore,  studying  the  work  of  another  writer 
of  the  Apostolic  ngc,  who  thought  for  himself,  and  who  wrote  in  his 
own  manner.  The  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  a  mechanical 
dictation,  which  makes  a  man  the  pen  rather  than  the  penman  of  sacred 
utterance,  and  obliterates  the  plainest  landmarks  of  human  idiosyncrasy. 
It  is  a  positive  gain  to  us  that  we  have  here  the  treatise  of  a  great 
follower  of  the  Pauline  school  of  thought — a  school  which  was  so  com- 
pletely overahiidowed  by  tlie  mighty  genius  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  that  it  scarcely  produced  a  single  other  writer  of  remarkable 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WHO  WBOTE  THE  EFI9TLE  TO  TQE  HEBREWS  t 

"Attctor  Epistolae  nd  Hebraeoa  quisqnii  est,  ore  Fauliu  aive  trf  tgo  ariilnr 
Apoilo."— LuTMEii,  ad  Gen.  xlviii.  20. 

"Quia  porro  earn  compoeucrit  non  magnopere  cuiaiidiun  est.  .  .  8ed  ipsa 
dicendi  ratio  ct  itilus  olium  quam  Paulum  G)»e  wUb  teatantur." — Oalvm. 

If  the  author — and  by  author  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  amanuensis,  but 
the  actual  originator  of  this  Epistle — were  not  SL  Paul,  who  was  it  t 
I  hare  already  indicated  my  belief  that  it  was  Apollos,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  to  furnish  the  grounds,  both  positive  and  negative,  for  that  all 
but  certain  ooncliisioa 

Tlie  author  does  not  adopt  the  invariable  practice  of  8t  Paul  by 

'  Sohwegler  iuppo««  that  the  writer  triad  to  -pm  for  Paul  (yaehao.  ZeiC.  ii.  30J), 
and  WM  amply  refuted  by  Koatlip,  Tlltol.  Jalirb.  1853,  p.  420  ;  18M,  p.  «7. 
,  '  Tbe  DOtion  of  Hase,  that  the  Eputle  ii  by  a  Naurene  heretic  and  addrened  to 
NazareDSa,  though  parti&Uj  favoured  by  RitKhl  {AHkatkU.  Kirdie  (ucond  cditiont, 
p.  I£i9^  need!  no  further  notice  (ten  Hilgenfeld,  EMeit.  359).  ^leij  boW  enciuirar  now 
acquiesces  in  the  opinion  that  the  Bpiitle  repreMott  FauJine  lieiri,  but  coloured  by 
AlexaadriaD  influeucei,  and  leaning  to  the  Jewikh-Chriitian  atandpomt,  ao  ^  aa  tbu 
wsi  poniblo  to  aiij  foUowec  of  St.  Paul,    (8ee  Baur,  Thru  Chrittiaa  Cent  L  115, 
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beginning  his  Epistle  with  a  greeting  in  his  own  name,  although  it  is 
clear  that  he  meant  bia  readers  to  know,  both  from  the  Epistle  itself  and 
through  the  bearer  of  it,  who  he  waa ;  nor  is  hia  treatise  full  of  that  rich 
element  of  peraonality  which  lends  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  so  indefinable 
a  charm.     But  jet,  faom  the  Epistle  itself  we  see  certain  broad  facts. 

(1.)  The  writer  was  a  Jew,  for  be  writes  as  though  Heathendom 
were  practicall;  non-existent 

(2.)  He  was  a  Hellenist,  for  he  exclusiTely  quotes  the  Septuagint 
version,  even  where  it  diverges  from  the  original  Hebrew.' 

(3.)  He  had  been  subjected  to  Alexandrian  training,  for  he  shows  a 
deep  impress  of  Alexandrian  thought,  and  quotes  from  Alexandrian 
luanuBcripfs  of  the  Septuagint,  without  pausing  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  renderings.' 

(4.)  He  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  of  marked  originality,  of  wide 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptui%s,  and  of  remarkable  gifts  in  the  application 
of  Scripture  arguments. 

(5.)  He  was  a  friend  of  Timotheua,  for  be  proposes  to  visit  the  Jewish 
Churches  in  bis  company. 

(6.)  He  was  known  to  bia  readers,  and  writes  to  them  in  a  tone  of 
authority. 

(7.)  He  was  not  an  Apostle,  for  he  classes  himself  with  those  who 
had  been  taught  by  the  Apostles.' 

(8.)  The  Apostle  by  whom  he  had  been  taught  was  St.  Faul,  for  he 
largely,  though  independently,  adopts  his  phraseology,  and  makes  special 
use  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Boman&* 

(9.)  He  wrote  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  the 
Temple  services  were  still  continuing. 

(10.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  been  at  Jerusalem,  for  bis 
references  to  the  Temple  and  its  ritual  seem  to  apply,  not,  indeed,  to  the 
Temple  of  Oaias,  at  Leontopolis,'  but  mainly  to  the  Tabernacle  as 
described  in  the  Sleptuagint  version  of  the  Fentatouch. 

Further  than  this  we  have  no  data '  on  which  to  decide  the  question 

I  In  ooe  remark^le  pungc  {x.  30)  he  followi  St,  Pkul  (Bom.  zU,  19)  In  a  Tsrlant 
qnatation  of  Dcat.  xudL  35. 

>  Sm  Bled,  1.  36T,  and  Heb.  U.  3 ;  SSitlin,  Thtal.  Jakti.  ISGS. 

*  Btb.  ii.  3.  An;  one  who  chaoan  toeiplun  anvthe  obTioiu  neaniogof  thiivene 
in  the  intcrevti  of  tlis  Pauline  aathonhip,  by  talking  of  "anoiotnont"  or  "  nmtofatent," 
ntiut  do  ao.  But  thoie  technical  word*  an  here  inapplicable,  and  the  mppoaed  MiallMi 
too  tUoKnT  to  Deed  refutation.  Serioui  readen  will  lee  how  imponiblo  it  ii  that  mch 
a  phnie  ihonld  hare  been  uied  (and  that  to  Jewiah  readen  !)  bj  one  wbo  had  written 
neb  paMagei  aa  GaL  L  1, 12 ;  2  Cor.  iL  24,  liL  12 ;  Eph.  iiL  2,  3,  etc 

*  r.  i^v,  p.  i». 

>  Sm  Wieaeler,  UnlerttKkutig  Mer  d.  Btbr.  A  great  deal  too  much  hai  been  made 
of  the  angceation.  Philo  only  recocniied  one  ht^m*  updr,  and  the  Jewi  of  Egyp*  never 
dreamt  oflociking  on  the  Temple  of  Oniai  in  the  nme  light  aa  the  SamaritaniloolEed  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  namely,  ai  a  rira]  ihrine  to  the  one  Temple,  to  which  they  aent  their 
Tearly  oScringa.  The  conieeture  of  Wineler  ought,  tber«ore,  to  be  Br"-  "—'--' 
Beo  the  deo^Te  remarka  of  Gritz^  0<kA.  d.  Juden,  iiL  SI— 34,  412. 

■  The  alluaton  In  X  84  ha*  no  iMaTing  on  the  authonhip. 
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of  his  identity :  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  we  ehould  find  in  the 
New  Testament  the  name  of  any  friend  tmd  companion  of  St.  Paul  of 
sufficient  authority,  learning,  and  genius,  to  have  been  the  author  of  bo 
remarkable  an  Epistle.  Now,  the  only  known  companions  of  St  Paul 
who  would  in  any  way  fall  under  this  description  were  Aquila,  SUas, 
Titus,  Bai-nabas,  Clement,  Maik,  Luke,  and  Apolloa,'  and  accordingly 
several  of  these  were  conjecturally  designated  as  the  authors,  or  part 
authors,  in  ancient  days.  Assuming,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  that  it 
was  one  of  these,  the  only  way  to  decide  between  them  will  be  by  a 
process  of  elimination. 

The  claims  of  some  of  them  may  be  dismissed  at  onco. 

1.  Aquila,  for  instance,  could  not  have  been  the  author;  for  the 
fiu^  that  he  is  constantly  mentioned  with  hb  wife,  and  even  after  her, 
shows  that  his  personality  must  have  been  somewhat  insignificant,'  and 
that  his  wife  was  supeidor  to  him  in  energy. 

2.  TiTDB  could  not  have  been  the  author,  for  he  was  a  Gentile. 

3.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  authorship  of  Silas,' 
especially  as  he  seems  to  have  been  not  a  Hellenist,  but  a  Jew  of 
Jerusalem. 

4.  Tertullian,  in  his  usual  oracular  way,  attributes  the  Epistle  to 
Bakitabas,  but  he  seems  to  have  done  so  by  an  unsupported  conjecture.* 
The  Epistle  is  incom)>arably  superior  to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  wiLli 
lis  exa^erated  Paulinism  ;  but  tliat  Epistle  is  not  by  the  Barnabas  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  is  not  earlier  in  date  than  A.D.  110.'  The 
"  Apostle  "  Barnabas,  as  a  Lnvite,  would  more  probably  have  described 
tlie  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ag  it  then  toiu,  and  if  he  had  possessed  the 
natural  ability  to  compose  such  a  treatise  as  this,  he  would  not  have 
been  so  immediately  thrown  into  the  shade  by  St  Paul  from  the  very 
bejipnoing  of  his  first  missionary  jeumey.*  His  claims  have  received  but 
litUe  support,  and  he  would  have  been  indeed  unfortunate  if  a  false 

>  l^motheui  it,  of  conne,  excluded  by  xiii.  23. 

>  Act*  KTiii.  18  ;  Bom.  ivi.  3  ;  2  Tim,  iv.  19. 

*  Only  held  by  Bobme  and  Mytutcr.  The  farmer  lUppoKd  that  the  Oteek  at  1  Peter 
*u  ilM.tr  Silvanoi,  and  that  it  resembled  the  Greek  of  thij  Epistle. 

*  Tert  Sepudicit.  SO  :  "  Eistat  enim  et  Barnaboe  titulus  ad  Hebraeo,"  Perhapa 
ha  bad  heud  of  an  "Eputle  of  Bamabas,"  and  confused  this  lettei  with  it.  The  cIutiis 
of  Bamabu  are  maintained  by  Camemriu*.  Tweslcn,  Ullmimn  [Stud.  ti.  Krit.  828|. 
TTiienwh  (ComwiK.  ifijit.  rfe  £p.  o<i  ifetr.  1847)— who,  however,  thinks  that  the  Epilogue 
was  by  St.  Paul— and  Wieieler  iCkronol.  p.  504,  and  l/nlenuchtmn  iibcr  dm  Hebriicririe/, 
1861).  Wieseler  speaks  of  TBTtnllian's  anertion  an  the  only  authentic  tradition  on  the 
subject,  nia  arguments  about  the  position  of  the  Epistle  in  the  Peibito,  etc.,  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  inconclusive.  Thiench  aupposei  that  the  Epiloeite  may  have  been 
written  by  St.  Paul,  and  so  too  Delitzsch  (ariiuiiiz  from  liii.  S).  Kenan  also  incline* 
in  favour  of  Bamabiu  [L'Antechrisl,  p.  irti.].  In  the  Clemeotine  Homilies  (L  9), 
Barnabas  (and  not  St.  Hark}  appears  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria. 

'  See  Hamaek,  in  Henog,  s.  v.  Barnabas,  and  the  article  by  Heberle  in  the  old 
edition.  Hefele  also  IPair,  Apoit. )  has  shown  how  impasible  it  would  have  been  for  the 
Afottte  Barnabas  to  see  in  the  Jewish  eeremooies  mere  foolish  canwl  mistakes  aboaC 
things  which  God  bad  intemled  to  be  understood  spiritually. 

'  Bp.  Wordsworth  {Inlrod.  p-  362)  adds  that  EpiphAnius,  as  a  CypriBb  Bishop,  might 
have  been  supposed  te  know  the  work  of  a  fellow -Cypriot. 
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Epistle  vas  attribated  to  him,  and  his  real  Epistle,  which  was  so  far 
superior,  assigued  to  another. 

5.  St.  Cleheht's  claims,  though  mentioned  by  several  of  the 
Futhcrs,'  may  be  set  aside,  becanse  ve  have  one  genuine  Epistle  from 
his  hands,  and — independently  of  differences  of  view — tliat  letter  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  not  the  capacity  to  write  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrewa  Besides  this  he  quotes  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
as  thongh  it  were  of  co-ordinate  authority  to  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture, 
which  he  cei-tainly  could  not  have  done  in  the  case  of  any  writing  of 
his  own.* 

6.  St.  Mark  has  never  been  seriously  suggested  as  the  possible 
author,  because  his  Gospel  presents  no  points  of  analogy  to  this  Epistle 
either  in  style  or  sentiment.  Further  than  this,  it  is  probable  that  he 
also  was  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  and  hia  connexion  with  St.  Peter  was 
closer  and  more  permanent  than  his  connesion  with  St.  Paul. 

7.  St.  Lukk,  though  often  suggested  aa  the  gcnbe  ai  the  letter* — on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  thoughlt  came  directly  from  St,  Paul — could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  author.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Acta  we  frequently  find  words  and  idioms  which  occur  in  this  Epistle.' 
That  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  not  difficult  to  explain  in  the  ease  of  two 
writen  who  had  passed  through  the  same  kind  of  training,  and  had  lived, 
perhaps,  in  each  other's  company,  and  certainly  in  close  contact  with  the 
mind  and  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  But  in  spite  of  these  resemblances  the 
style  and  the  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  St.  Luke.  Balanced  rhetoric  and  majestic  periods  are  nowhere 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelist,  and  it  is  psychologically  difficult 
to  heUeve  that  a  writer  whose  prei'ailing  tone  of  mind  was  tender  and 
conciliatory  should  have  written  passages  of  such  uncompromising  stern- 
ness as  those  which  occur  in  Hebrews  vi.  4—8 ;  x.  26  ;  xii.  37.  In 
these  passages  the  sternest  Montanists  exulted,  and  they  were  used  as 
bulwarks  of  the  Kovatians  in  their  refusal  to  re-admit  the  Inpsed  to 
Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  they  have  always  raised  a  difficulty 

>  £(7.,OiijBn{*.infrn,Eienra.VIlI.),Euth«liiu,Euiebiiu(H'.  E. iii.  18), and  Jerome, 
The  TiEW  ii  koceptcd  u  probobls  bf  Eratmiu  knd  CbItui,  Almost  tha  only  modeni 
writer  who  mciDUina  thii  Tiew  ii  Riethnuyflr  (Sinhif.  p.  681). 

'  It  ii  itnnge  Chat  Euthftliiu  (A.D.  460)  ■hould  taj  niyif  •»  a^n  tot  x°i>«Hi>'> 
thonfh  it  ii  trua  enough  thkt  mutj  of  Uie  ■entimenta  resamble  each  other  ()ii|  ii!»^ 
Ti  ir  «— iJpMi  r«i  »ii™ii*i(i*m  «^orii  ■•fcoToyoi,  Enseb,  H.  E.  iiL  38).  But  the  resemblftDce 
ii  mereljr  due  to  direct  plAgiariam,  while  the  diffcrenoi  in  atreugth  and  oiiginality  ia 


>  Clemfloa  Alex.,    Origen,    Omtdiu,    Hug,    Btier,   Qnerike,   F.   Delitnch,    Ebnrd, 
Kainng,  Wieteler,  Keiun. 

-*  Ciameni  Alex,  obaerre*  on  tbegenend  retemblance  oi 
the  Epiitle  ud  the  Act*.    The  parBllflls  ve  tabulated 

Elrialfa,  and  are  ooaatuitlj  referred  to  by  Dclitiach  and  Kbnid.  Among  ttiem  nrs 
«*-*;«*-, .;,  n  nrt,U,,  irfii-^m.  itvrtit  (u«ed  of  Christ,  Acta  iii.  IB,  v.  31 ;  Hcb.  il  10, 
xiL  2),  M«^Tvpo*ji'»f**Bpo(iw^nf.  >i^faXof-  They  are,  however,  of  no  deciajva  impartonce. 
Hee  RiGhm.  LrAritgriff,  p.  866,  note.  Horeorer,  St.  Lnke  more  clocely  fallowed  SL 
Paal's  theologicid  vicwa  and  eipre-aiona  (i  nc  X^iribv  wi'imt,  Iiruwiiirftu  if  'liinv.  cto.. 
Act!  xiii.  39  ;  Luke  niii.  H)  than  thii  writer  doei.    See  rapra,  cap.  xvL 
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in  the  minds  of  those  who  reject  the  ruthless  dogma  that  tliera  is  no 
forgiveness  for  postr baptismal  sin.'  Apart  from  those  considerations,  it 
appears  to  be  almost  certain  th)i.t  St.  Luke  was  a  Gentile  Christian,'  luid 
there  is  much  frround  for  the  tmdition  which  describes  him  as  a  Proselyte 
of  Antioch.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  written  this  Epistle,  It  may 
be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  any  one 
of  Gentile  birth. 

8.  If,  then,  the  writer  was  neither  St.  Paul  nor  any  of  these,  we  are 
led  by  the  eshaustive  process  to  consider  the  claims  of  Apollos,  and  we 
at  once  find  not  only  that  none  of  those  objections  can  be  ui^;ed  against 
him  which  are  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  others,  but  also  that  he  meets 
in  every  one  of  the  ten  particulars  the  requirements  of  the  problem. 
He  was  a  Jew  ;  he  was  a  Hellenist ;  he  was  an  Alexandrian ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  St.  Paul  and  hod  been  deeply  influenced  by  his  teaching ; 
he  could  not  have  been  specially  familiar  with  the  Temple  ritual ;  he 
was  remarkable  for  originality ;  he  was  an  attractive  orator ;  be  was 
a  powerful  reaaoner;  he  was  a  man  of  great  personal  authority;  be 
taught  with  so  much  independence,  that  St*  Paul  formally  recognised 
his  gift  of  maturing  and  preserving  the  germs  of  truth  which  he 
himself  had  sown.*  Had  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  deliberately  designed  to 
point  out  a  man  capable  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
they  could  not  have  chosen  any  words  more  suitable  to  such  on  object 
than  those  by  which  they  actually  describe  him  as  a  Jew,  an 
Alexandrian  by  birth,  on  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scripture^ 
fervent  in  spirit,  who,  after  having  been  carefully  taught  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  "began  to  teach  accurately  the  things  concerning  the 
Lord,"  and  powerfully  confuted  the  Jews  out  of  the  SoriptureH.*  Even 
in  minoi'  matters  we  trace  the  same  congruence  between  Apollos  and 
the  writer  of  tliis  Epistle,  We  are  told  that  he  was  originally 
acquainted  only  with  the  baptism  of  John,  and  this  writer  plants  the 
"  doctrine  of  l»ptisms "  among  the  rudiments  of  Christian  teaching.* 
We  are  told  that  "  he  began  to  speak  with  confident  boldness  in  tha 
Synagogue,"  and  this  writer  bas  a  high  estimate  of  confident  boldness 
as  a  virtue  which  the  Christian  should  always  retain,*  Lastly,  wa 
see  in  Apollos  the  rare  combination  of  a  dislike  of  prominence 
with  a  remarkable  power  of  oratory.  This  is  exemplified  in  his  refusal 
of  the  invitation  of  the  Corinthians,  some  of  whom  so  greatly  admired 
his  culture  and  oratory  that  they  preferred  his  teaching  even  to  that 

'  Evea  tha  If  ovatuoB  did  not  siclude  the  hope  tlmtOod  would  forgive  poat-baptunial 
uni.  Aeesiut,  a  Navatum  bishop,  uid  that  "tlioH  who  had  aumed  ann  onto  death'' 
oould  Dot  be  indeed  admitted  to  the  Chiistian  myBterios,  luriu  ti  rv  i^tf^  .  .  .  'o^  nf 
em  iMxtirtt^  (at  the  Council  of  Nice  ;  Soar.  B.  B.  i.  10}. 

'  Col.  iv,  11-16.    SeetDf  Lijeof  St.  Pavl.iAW. 

■  Some  of  these  paculjantiea  in  the  miad  and  maoner  of  Apollos  an  illiutrat«d  \>j 
tha  ollusionii  to  the  partinni  who  lued  hii  name  in  Corioth  (1  Car.  iii.). 


r.  iii.  4-6, 

•  Acta  ivui.  ZU ;  Heb,  vi.  'i. 

•  M^Pim<iw*i»,  Acta  iviii.  26;  rijip  iropwow,  x.  36;  iiL  B, 
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of  St.  Paul  In  that  generous  refusal  he  displayed  the  veiy  feeling 
which  would  have  induced  him  to  suppress  all  personal  references,  even 
when  his  readers  were  pcifectly  well  acquainted  with  the  name  and 
outecedeots  of  him  who  was  addressing  them. 

It  is  stated  as  an  insuperable  obJecLion  to  this  theory  that  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  retained  no  tradition  thnt  this  Epistle  was 
written  by  tbeir  brilliant  fellow-counttyman.  But  although  Apolloa 
waa  an  Alexandrian  by  birth  and  by  training,  it  does  not  folloir 
that  he  had  lived  in  liis  native  city,'  and  as  he  had  left  the  city  before 
he  became  a  Christian,  he  may  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  Alexandrian 
Christiana.  We  do  not  hear  a  woi'd  about  the  Epistle  in  that  Church 
until  a  century  after  it  was  written.  At  any  rate,  this  difficulty  is 
not  so  gi-eat  as  that  which  arises  from  the  supposition  that  the  Epistle 
was  tho  work  of  St.  Paul,  and  yet  was  not  recognised  as  such  for  some 
centuries  by  the  Western  Church,  and  only  partially  and  hesitatingly  by 
the  Eastern  Church.'  For  there  would  be  every  temptation  to  attribute 
the  work  to  the  Apostle,  and  none  to  associate  it  with  the  name  of 
ApoUoe,  which,  except  in  one  or  two  Churches,  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  known.* 

It  ia  not  a  decisive  objection  to  the  Apollonian  authorship  that 
no  one  is  known  to  have  suggested  it  before  Luther.  We  liave  seen 
that  in  the  early  centuries  the  Epistle  waa  only  assigned  to  this  or  that 
author  by  a  process  of  tentative  guesswork.  Those  who  saw  that 
St.  Paul  could  not  have  been  the  actual  author  often  adopted  one  of  the 
Bu-bitrary  hypotheses,  that  it  is  a  translation,  or  that  the  sentiments  and 
the  language  were  supplied  by  different  persons.  The  self-suppre-ssion 
of  Apc^os  resulted  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of  his  work,  and 
the  Fathers,  having  nothing  but  conjecture  to  deal  with,  fixed  uixin 
names  every  one  of  which  was  more  generally  familiar  than  that  of  the 
eloquent  Alexandrian.  And  if  it  be  strange  that  the  name  of  ApoUos 
should  not  have  been  preserved  by  tho  Church  to  which  the  letter 
was  despatched,  we  may  account  for  this  by  tho  absence  of  super- 
scription, and  by  the  Eeict  that  it  was  only  addressed  to  the  Jewish 
section  of  that  ChurcL  This  much  may  be  said  with  certainty,  that  if 
it  were  not  written  by  Apollos,  at  any  rate  the  evidence  which  points  to 
him  as  its  author  is  more  various  and  moi-e  conclusive  than  that  which 
can  be  adduced  to  support  the  claims  of  any  one  else.     It  is  a  greater 

>  The  leading  of  D  (tho  Codae  Boat)  in  AcU  xviiL  21  (Sr  rp  ■sr^)  ma;  be  a  mere 

ny  of  the  mat ;  uid  BTea 

, n  tbat,  though  the  body 

)t  tha  ^^tla  w«i  not  written  by  him,  yet  ho  adopted  it  u  hii  own,  and  wnte  the  lut 
chapter  with  hii  own  hand.  The  nnggotion  ii  untenable,  but  the  lupeificial  grouudi  on 
whji^  it  mti  were  luBicient  io  lohl  many,  in  itncritical  dayi,  to  auumo  tbat  the  whole 
Bpiitle  waa  written  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentile*. 

>  The  paMsna  on  which  we  can  alone  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  ApoUoi  are 
. ^.^  «.    oo.  ,  ^_   ;:i^  4_fi.  j^  12  (oomp.  Bom.  xvi.  3;  2  Tim.  it.  18); 
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testimony  in  his  favour  that  hia  name,  when  once  suggested  by  a  flash 
of  happy  intuition,  should  have  been  accepted,  with  more  or  less 
confidence,  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  trained  and  careful  critics 
of  all  schoobj,'  than  tliat  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  the  less  laborious 
anil  penetrating  examination  of  writra  in  the  early  centuries.  To 
suppose  tliat  even  an  Origcn  or  a  Jerome — much  less  an  Augustine — 
subjected  the  Epistle  to  tliat  minute  comparative  study,  word  by  word 
and  line  by  line,  which  it  has  since  received  from  writers  like  Bleek  and 
Tlioluck,  and  in  its  theological  as]>cct  from  Delitzsch,  Riehni,  Ebrard, 
neuss,  and  Pfleiderer,  is  to  ignore  facts.  The  decision  of  the  future  will 
be  that  it  was  either  written  by  ApoUos  or  by  Home  writer  who  is 
to  us  entirely  unknown. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  our  only  cine  is  furnished  by  the 
certainty  that  it  was  written  befoi-e  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.D.  70,  and  by  the  allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Timotheus.'  Had 
it  been  written  after  the  fall  of  Jemsalem,  the  arguments  of  the  writer 
might  have  been  stated  with  tenfold  force.  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  for  iustancc  {+,  16J,  is  able  to  treat  very  differently  a 
fdmilar  line  of  reasoning.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  came  like 
a  Divine  comment  on  all  the  truths  wliich  are  here  set  forth.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  difficulty  that  Josephus,'  the  Alishna,  the  Gemara,  the 
Epistles  of  Barnabas,'  and  Clement,'  and  Justin  Martyr,'  continue 
to  speak  of  the  Temple  worship  in  the  present  tense  after  tie  City  and 
Temple  had  bt-en  destroyed.'  In  the  Epi.stle  to  tlie  Hebrews  we  are 
dealing  not  with  a  figure  of  speech,'  but  with  the  structure  of  an 
argument.  A  writer  who  could  argue  as  in  Heb.  x.  2,  without  adding 
the  tremendous  corroboration  which  his  views  had  received  fi'om  the 
Divine  sanction  of  History,  could  not  have  written  the  Epistle  at  all 

The  allusion  to  Timothy  is  too  vague  to  admit  of  any  certain 
conclusion  being  founded  upon  it.  It  ia  probable  that  Timothy 
obeyed  the  summons  to  come  immediately  to  Rome  which  he  had 
received  from  St  Paid,'  and  that  in  the  then  exacerbation  of  the 
imperial  government  against  the  Christians  he  so  far  shared  in  the  peril 
of  the  great  Apostle  as  to  have  l)cen  thrown  into  a  prison.  He  may 
have  been  subsequently  set  free  because  of  the  harmlessness  of  his 
character  and  the  lack  of  evidence  against  him.  If  so,  this  Epistle 
must  have  been  written  soon  after  the  year  of  St.  Paul's  death,  at 
the  end  of  A.D.  67,  or  the  beginning  of  A.D.  68.     This  dat«  suits  well 

<  Luther,  Oiiuarler,  Le  Clerc,  Hciimnnn,  L.  Mailer,  Semler,  Ziegler,  Dindort,  Bleek, 
Tholuot,  Credner,  Reui»,  Rotbe,  Kdlmoser,  Liitterbeck,  Guerike,  UeWette,  Liinemann, 
Alford,  Kara,  J)»Tid«in,  Plumptre,  Monlton.  A  /*w  writers— f.y.,  B.  K-Mtlio,  MoU, 
Ewald,  Kiehm— think  tbat  the  nunc  of  the  knthor  ii  undiBCOtenbla. 

'  Heb.  xiii.  23.  »  Jo».  Antl.  til  e,  SSi'— 12;  (.  Ataon,  i.  7;  li.  8,  23. 

*  Ep.  Bamab.  7.  >  ClemeiiB  Rom.  i.  40.  '  Dinl.  c.  Truph.  107, 

'  tLu  argument  ia  used  b;  Keim  iJeiu  von  Xarara,  i.  IIS,  63G),  vho,  vith  Volknur 
IXtl.  Jav,  :<8M)  ami  Baltzmann  (in  Sebenkel'a  Bibittexicon),  tnei  to  bring  dovn  the  d>tt 
of  the  Epiitlo  to  the  penecution  of  Domitiui. 

>  See  Hilgenfetd,  EMeil.  SSL  *  2  'Km.  ir.  6,  ZL 


with  the  allusionB  which  indicate  that  the  first  generation  of  Christians 
h^id  nlready  passed,  or  was  rapidly  passing,  awaj. 

It  was  addressed  to  Jewiali  Christians  exclufiive]; — to  Jews  by  birth, 
who,  though  they  had  been  converted,'  wei'o  ia  imminent  danger  of 
apostasy,  and  who  had  been  subjected  to  persecution,  which  was  not, 
however,  so  severe  as  to  have  led  to  many  niartyrdoms.*  If  we  could 
assume  that  the  la.^t  four  vei'Ses  were  a  special  postscript  to  some  pnr> 
ticular  Church,  it  might  be  supiiosed  that  the  letter  was  rather  intended 
as  a  treatise  in  which  Jews  were  addressed  in  the  abstract,''  but  even 
then  it  must  have  been  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  at  least  ono 
Church. 

i  That  this  waa  not  the  Church  of  Jerusalem'  is  all  but  certain.  It 
is  true  that  the  Mother  Church  might  havo  been  specially  interested  by 
ali  that  the  writer  says  ;  but  the  saints  of  Jerusalem  would  have  been 
hardly  likely  to  welcome  a  letter  from  a  Hellenist,  which  only  quoteil 
from  the  Septuagitit,  and  which  waa  written  in  Greek.  Moreover,  it 
cannot  be  said  of  tliem,  in  any  ordinary  sense,  that  "  they  had  not 
yet  resisted  unto  blood  ;"  nor  were  they  in  a  position  to  minist«r  to  the 
suinta,'  being  themselves  overwhelmed  in  the  deepest  poverty ;  nor 
would  it  be  likely  that  no  allusion  should  have  been  mode  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  nmst  have  actually  heard  the  words  and  witnessed 
the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  nor  would  any  of  St.  Paul's  companions  have 
lieen  entitled  to  address  them  in  the  tone  of  authority  which  the  writer 
kdopts ;  nor  were  the  Christians  of  Palestine  specially  interested  in 
'I'imothy.  A  Faulinist  in  the  position  of  Apollos  could  not  have  ven* 
tured  to  reproach  the  Church  of  the  earliest  saints  in  such  words  of 
severe  and  authoritative  rebuke  for  their  ignorance  and  childishness  as 
occur  in  Heb.  v.  11 — 14.  This  passage  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  un- 
likelihood that  the  "  Hebrews  "  addressed  are  the  Palestinian  Christians.' 

it  COBiNTH,  which  would    otherwise  be  naturally  conjectured,  is 

■  Heb.  it  3,  4 ;  iv.  14  ;  r.  11 ;  i\.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  i.  19,  eta.  Comp.  Acta  ti.  L  Haw 
wapntmca  that  it  wu  adilreiied  to  k  group  of  Faleitmiui  Nuaritei ;  Stuart,  that  it  vaa 
wntten  hj  St.  Paul  to  CieHireii ;  Boehme,  tbnt  it  wb>  leat  to  Antiooh. 

■  Wioaler  {Unteniuliunff,  \L  3,  Kg.)  bu  concluaively  proTed  that  tbe  term 
"  fiebnwi "  need  not  be  oonBned  to  Paleatinian  Jewi.  (See  2  Cor.  li.  22  ;  PhiL  iil.  C] 
Jowphai  original]*  wrote  bi>  "  Jewitb  War "  in  Aramaia,  yet  bo  tetli  ui  it  wu 
meuit  for  Jewi  all  over  Aoa  (mee  Tholnck,  Htbr.  p.  97).  HDiwrer,  it  ii  far  from 
certain  that  the  inperacription  *t>n  'Eftiaicwt  ii  genuine.  From  tbe  Huratoriaa  Canoa  we 
might  larpoie  that  in  aaotber  inacription  it  waa  called  "to  the  Aleiandriani." 

'  So  Kuthaliiu  thought ;  aui  nli  in  Mifin^^i  timvawni  'EJVsiaii.  Delituoti  ia  there- 
fora  miatalcen  when  he  t.jt  that  it  wu  tbe  vnanintoia  ancient  opioion  that  it  wai 
addreaaed  to  Jndjca. 

•  niCi  sitfiv  JrJvriUA. ;  iiiol  I«i>  ir  lipomXiifiiHt  ul  TIaXainirti,  Chrnoat.  Frooen  IT) 
Htbr.  ;  and  ao.  too,  Tbeodoret.  Thii  i«  tbe  view  of  Bleek,  Da  Wette,  Tboinck, 
TUench,  Delitnch,  LUnemann,  Kiehm,  Ebrard,  I«i^  ;  bat  the  notiDD  ii  btODg  readily 

_i — J 1     I.  iptang  from  the  Oreek  Fnthen,  and  it  ia  a  miitake  to  auppoae  that  it  la 

_    _    _        ;he  tifle  "  the  aainU  "  (1  Cor.  ri.  I ;  2  Cor.  L  1 ;  TiiL  4,  Ac). 
Heb.  vi.  10. 

Ebrard  rappoMi  that  it  waa  meant  for  Chriatian  neophytei  at  Jeroialem,  who  were 
■    -  -"11  by  being  eicluded  from  the  Temple  wonUp. 
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oxcliidcd  by  the  allusion  (iL  3)  which  points  to  a  Church  founded  by 
one  of  the  original  Twelve  Apostles. 

iii.  Alexandria'  would  have  seemed  probable,  and  has  in  its  favour 
the  dubious  allusion  of  the  Muratorian  Canon ;  but  Timothy  had  no 
relations  with  Alexandria,  and  (which  is  a  far  more  serious  objection)  it 
is  unlikely  that  e.  Church  like  that  of  Alexandria  would  have  forgotten 
the  authorship  of  a  letter  by  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  if  it  had 
been  in  the  first  instance  addressed  to  them.* 

iv.  If  our  conjecture  about  Timothy's  imprisonment  be  correct,  it 
could  not  have  been  addressed  to  Roue,  which  otherwise  has  many  con- 
sideratiooB  in  its  favour.*  It  was  well  known  to  St.  Clemens  of  Borne, 
and  some  of  the  allusions  of  the  Epintte  might  suit  the  Neronian  perse- 
ctitiou.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tortures  spoken  of  are  somewhat  distant 
in  time  (rii  irp^ripsv  tiiiipni,  X.  32),  and  the  Roman  Church  more  than 
any  other  had  resisted  unto  blood.*  We  have  no  hint  in  the  New 
Testament  that  Apollos  ever  visited  Rome  ;  and  a  writer  addressing  the 
Jews  of  that  city,  and  familiar  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,*  would 
liardly  have  ignoi-ed  the  existence  of  the  Gentiles.  Again,  although  this 
hypothesis  would  indeed  account  for  the  conviction  ot  the  Roman 
Church  that  the  Epistle  was  not  ^vritten  by  St.  Paul,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  why  Clement,  who  knew  the  Epistle — and  who,  if  it  had  been 
sent  to  the  Roman  Church,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  hare  known 
the  name  of  the  writer — handed  down  no  tradition  on  the  subject.  If 
we  mttst  single  out  one  Church  as  the  probable  recipient  of  the  letter,  it 
would  be  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  Church  of  Efhesus,  where  both 
Apollos  and  Timotheus  were  well  known,  and  in  which  they  had  both 
laboured. 

'  HBb.IL  .  -        - 

addreaaed  to  Chriatisn  uoetioi  oonoeoted  mth  Alei&ndrii.     The  u .. 

nddre»ed  to  Alemndria  ii  udopted  by  Schmidt,  lileek,  Credner,  Voikmsr,  Kortlin, 
Kuiuen  IBippolatiu,  i.  SC6),  Uilceufeld,  Ullinaiiii,  Scbleiernuctier,  uid  WiewlBr  iCkmii. 
AX). 

'  ScblelennMher,  EinleU.  445 ;  Ad.  Maier,  Bcbr.  i.  It  h  rji  >>Tpa>,  the  nading  of 
D  Id  Aoti  xviii.  25,  ii  ooTTeet,  Apollo*  had  been  coDTerted  i&  Alazandcia.  Hilgtufeld 
(Einlat.  SS!)  gati  over  tbs  difficulty  hy  auppoiing  that  it  may  hare  been  addreaaed  aa  a 
jirirate  letter  to  one  ttction  of  the  Church. 

>  It  waa  •uggnted  by  Webteiu  [N.  T.  ii.  38B|,  aud  at 
(Bunaen'i  BUidieerk,  viii.  «2  :  SCad.  u.  ■^~'  '  <"^^   ^"■ 

toSebrem).     It  U  the  view  of  Eiohhon.,   , ,  __.     

it  mny  haTa  beeu  writtrn  lo — RavcnDa  !  Wilibald  Grimm  flxei  on  Junnia  ;  Hofmuui 
on  the  Jewlih  aection  of  the  Cliurch  at  Antioch. 

*  lliia  exprcuion  muet  mirely  refer  to  mnrtynlom  (nno*  oW  ii  Hied  ao  often  of  the 
Blood  of  Chriat,  Bph.  ii.  i;i ;  Kev.  vL  10,  lie.).  M  >i<ww  «i^nv  doea.  2  Haoo.  ziil  14  ; 
PhiL  ii-  8.  The  context  hIbo  poiuta  to  thia  meaniiig,  and  Dot  to  a  pqgiliatio  motapbcv. 
It  aaoDot  be  nguded  aa  certain  that  iiBanv  in  xiii.  T  mcana  tnartjrrdom. 

*  The  foUowing  are  aome  of  tho  paislleli  between  the  Epittle  to  the  Helmin  uitl 
that  to  the  Bomuia  : — 

Bom.  xil.  1— El.  Bab.  liiL  1—6 ;  z.  30. 
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The  place  from  which  the  Epiatle  was  written  can  only  be  &  matter 
of  gtiesa,  since  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  it,  and  least  of  all  the  expres- 
uon  "they  of  Italy"  in  xiii.  24.  That  clause,  us  we  shall  see,  is  quite 
vague.  It  may  equally  well  imply  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in 
Italy,  or  in  any  Church  in  which  there  happened  to  be  a  few  Italian 
Christiana. 

We  hear  of  Apollos  for  the  last  time  in  the  Epistle  to  Titns  (iii.  13), 
where  we  find  that  he  was  expected  in  Crete  during  the  course  of  some 
missionary  journey.  At  that  point  he  disappears  from  Christian  his- 
tory ;  but  he  will,  as  we  believe,  speak  to  the  Church  to  the  end  of  time 
in  the  eloquent  teachings  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 


CHAPTER  XTni. 

Tm    XPIBTLE    TO    THE    HEBRBWe. 

d  nt,  et  qnotidie,  eocle- 

"  Dw  ist  erne  (tarke,  michtige,  und  hohe  Epistel." — Ldtbeb. 
"  Of  thia  ye  see  tliat  the  Epistle  ought  no  more  to  be  rafused  lor  a  holy,  godly, 
■nd  catholic  than  the  other  authentic  Scriptures." — Ttndaia 

SECTION   I. 


"  Chriitni  vindt,  ChHitiu  regnat,  Chrintus  imperat" — hueripivm  ea  ObtIM  at 
Bum,. 

Haviko  now  examined  all  that  can  be  ascertained  respecting  the  author 
of  the  EpisUe,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated,  we  are 
more  in  a  position  to  follow  the  outline  of  its  teachings.  The  winter's 
main  object  was  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from  apostatising 
under  the  atresa  of  persecution,  by  convincing  them  that  they  would 
find  in  the  finality  and  transcendence  of  the  Christian  Faith  a  means  of 
perfection  and  a  path  of  blessedness  which  the  shadow  of  their  old  cere- 
monial Judaism  could  never  afford.  This  end  he  achieves  by  a  com- 
parison between  Christianity  and  Judaism  under  the  double  aspect  of 
(1)  the  MediaUyrt  between  God  and  man,  by  whom  they  were  re^spec- 
tively  represented,  and  (2)  the  nalure  of  t&e  Heseingt  which  they  were 
calculated  to  impart 

Of  those  five  familiar  divisions — greeting,  thanksgiving,  didactic 
nucleus,  reaultant  moral  applicntion,  final  salutations  and  benedictions 
— which  constitute  the  normal  structure  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the 
first  two  are  entirely  wanting.  The  writer  bc^s  with  the  statement 
of  his  thesis,  that  God  has  givtn  to  the  world  by  His  Son  the  complete 
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and  final  revelation  of  His  wilL  Christians  were  taunted  hj  Jews  as 
apostatos  from  Jelio\'ah  and  renegades  from  Moses,  who  had  abandoned 
the  Law  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  mediation  of  Angels,  and  had 
proved  faithless  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood ;  they  were  told  that  by 
aucepting  as  their  Itlef^siah  a  crucified  malefactor  they  had  forfeited  all 
the  blessings  and  promises  of  the  Old  Covenant.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
writer,  first,  to  convince  them,  with  many  an  interwoven  warning, 
that,  OD  the  contrary,  Christ,  as  tlie  ijon  of  God,  is  above  all  mediators 
and  all  priests,  and  the  sole  means  of  perfect  and  confident  access  for 
nil  men  to  the  Holy  Sanctuary  of  God's  Presence.  He  therefore 
proves  that  Christ  is  above  Angels,'  and  that  this  supremacy  was  in  no 
sense  weakened  by  His  eartlily  humiliation,  which  was  the  yoluntjiry 
and  ])redpstined  necessity  whereby  alone  He  could  have  eOected  His 
retleeniing  woik ;  that  He  is  above  AIoses  by  His  very  nature ;  abovb 
JosUL'A,  because  He  leads  His  people  into  their  true  and  final  rest ; 
like  Aaron  in  being  called  of  God  and  in  being  able  to  sympathise  with 
men,  but  above  Aaron,  first  because  His  PriestJiood  is  eternal  and  not 
hereditary,  and  next  because  Ho  is  personally  sinless,  and  thirdly 
because  His  Priesthood  was  establi.thed  by  an  oath,  and  most  of  all 
because  of  the  incomparable  benefits  resulting  from  it.  He  is  only  to 
be  paralleled  by  tlie  mysterious  Melcuizedek,  the  kingly  Prince  o£ 
Peace,  anterior  and  superior  to  Aaron,  springing  from  another  tiibe 
than  tliat  of  Levi,  and  belonging  to  an  earlier  and  loftier  dispensation 
than  that  of  Sinai.  He  is  at  once  the  unchangeable  Priest  and  the  sin- 
less sacrifice.  And  this  change  of  Priesthood  involves  a  change  of  the 
Jjivr,  and  the  inti-oductioa  of  a  New  Covenant,  and  an  entrance  into 
the  true  archetypal  sanctuary  which  God  made  and  not  man. 

Having  thus  in  the  fii"st  eight  chaptei-a  shown  the  superiority  of 
Christ  to  all  those  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  dis|)ensation  of  the 
Mosaic  Covenant,  lie  proceeds,  secondly,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chap- 
ters, to  show  the  vast  superiority  of  tliis  New  Covenant  as  the  fulfilling 
of  the  shadowy  types  and  symbols  of  the  Jlosaic  Tabernacle,  and  aa 
having  rendered  possible — not  by  the  impotence  of  repeated  animal 
sacrifices,  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ  once  oHered^-a  perfect  purification 
from  sin.  Under  the  New  Covenant  as  under  the  Old  there  is  sin  and 
the  need  of  expiation,  and  therefore  in  the  New  Covenant  as  in  the  Old 
there  is  a  Temple,  a  Sacrifice,  and  a  High  Priest — only  that  these  are 
not  temporary,  but  eternal ;  not  human,  but  Divine.* 

On  the  basis  of  tliis  double  comparison  of  the  two  covenants  as  regards 
their  a^enf<  and  their  re«u^  he  passes,  (1)  into  exhortations  to  confidence 
and  steadfastness  in  that  faith  of  which  he  records  the  many  memorable 
triumphs ;  (2)  into  warnings  against  the  awful  peril  of  apostasy  and 


tba  lIiQi>1«rii»ff  Aotrelj-" 


■  ud  tb«  lUnliUrlu*  jLsnU.'— TaOid 
YaOait  ahimoni,  pt.  M.  U^ ;  "  Ha  ilua 
I  HoMih  u^  ihaU  be  men  ■nblima  thaa 
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willing  mn ;  and  (3)  into  practical  inculcations  of  duties  both  general 
K&d  special,  ending  with  a  few  brief  pereonal  messages,  and  a  single 
word  of  benediction. 

The    keynotes   of  the    Epistle  are  the   phrases,    "Bt  bow  MOCH 

HOBB  "  (UlniaiiXor),  and   "  A  BETTER   COVKSANT  "    [Kpttrrur  aiBfl^nij). 

In  one  grand  sentence,  eminently  original  in  its  expressions,  and 
pregnant  with  thoughts  which  would  be  capable  of  almost  indefiDit« 
oiqianBiDn,  the  writer  states  the  thesis  on  which  he  intends  to  base  his 
warnings  against  the  peril  and  folly  of  retrogression  into  an  imperfect 
and  abrogated  dispensation. 

"  Ood,  irho  in  many  portioni '  and  in  many  mannen  *  of  old '  ipaks  to  the 
fathers  in  the  piopheta  *  at  the  end  of  these  dajra '  apako  unto  ua'in  Hia  Son,  irhoni 
He  appointed  Heir  of  all  things,  hy  whom  also  He  made  the  woild;*  who  heing  the 
flSnlgence'  of  Hia  g'lory,  and  the  stamp  of  His  substance.'  and  austaining  all 
thing!  by  the  utterance  of  His  power,"  after  making  purification  of  ainB,'"  sat 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  high  places."  having  proved  Himself  by  an  much 
better  than  theongele  as  He  hath  inherited  a  more  oxccllecC  name  than  they."" 

In  this  powerful  Introduction,  of  which  the  opening  words  alone  are 
a  loarvellonsly  instructive  summary  of  the  religious  history  of  the  world 
before  Christ,"  I4  declares  the  dawn  of  the  last  leon  of  God's  earthly 
tlispensations,  by  setting  forth  the  supremacy  of  the  Son  of  God  over  all 
created  things,  and  the  finality  of  Hia  redemptive  work.  Apart  from 
the  atatelin^  and  artistic  bianco  of  the  language,  we  find  in  these 
three  verses  no  less  than  «*  expressions  which  occur  only  in  this 
Epistle,"  and  at  least  nine  constructions'*  which,  even  when  not  rare  in 

■  Kot  fl*fai|t  at  «u*  a  Soil  and  perf sot  t«T»[atioa,  bnt  teraaliiiB  irin.«.»  part  br  part— 
tiftins  thi  nil  fold  br  fold  (1  Coi.  ii&.  »,  U  lU/m,  w^o^-ptiioiiry). 

'  ^7  promivva.  tjpva,  laiiriflcv*,  Urim,  drnmi,  Ti>icfla,  liiDUitudaa,  prophets  ipedaJl;  oom- 


Li,  tha  la>t  of  the  Old  Teatenatit  propheta,  liTsd  ao.  320. 
•ir.lihgthaHebnw^-IJI.    Cf .  1  Sam.  ixTilL  S  i  Uatt,  li.  31. 

•  Coupue  li.  xe.    t\  iiiiiiiiil  Vimliiitri  iiiiiiMiiiiii.  Tim   ilir  17j  ill  IT    The  "  last  itaji ' 

la  fiom  Cbrln'a  AdnaL  Tha;  an  tba  AAanA  kaionuii,  tha  Hiptr  ImoMniK  and  tfaa 
rriXn^ri^'miiim.  With  tham  aadi  thetoRoardlspaiuitiDa  jth*  OlaB  lui^  the  i^i  nhK), 
h1  twin  tha  Olaia  luUii.  or  the  MUm>  aUv.  The  "last  daiti' (Ju- t.  3|  are  to  tic  endad  bj 
Ik*  fiat  eiMM-Umifbt  ferirvr,  1  Pet.  1.  E ;  t  Tim. It,  I),  after  which  cDine  "tha  net"  and 
,-'linttb«"larthottr"lia»l»«D  "'■  ■■  ■- 
age*,'  Hebr.  Oianim  j  bnt  In  Ui.  _. 
0  and  BHt-Blbllcal  aoiaa.  aa  la  iL  3,  •' 
,    Cf.Toblti"' '  ■"    "  ■  ' 


,'  Hebr.  Oianim  j  bnt  In  Uii  Eplrtl*  It  meana  "  the  Unlrei 

_^_ jort-]BlbllcalafaiBa.aalaiL3,<'bTfiiltltwebalieTe*'"~H;^ 

r.  ii0«adlat.    Cf .  ToUt  illl.  S  l  1  Tim.  L  17 ;  Col.  i.  E ,  Joss  1.  S— 10. 


I  C.  Wild.  tU. S&    Fhllo.  !>•  Vimd.  Opy.  L  BE.    "LIcbtQ/lb) 

>  lDPkllo,I>illinHrek.ll.p.llS,tl»Lo««iBcxniiiaredtr 

•CoLL17i^.Ti.ia.    &illailj  PUlD  call*  the  Loco* . 


J  ma  on  aot  " 

SLxz.r 
t  hand 

■>^Bai^r'£B~^)*irf'''0iJr-be«)tt«i8oa. 
of  the  Irit  KMda,  BBdUMreBanlstjIaot  tbaaa 
,  OB  tb*  TOT  tbreaboU,  that  the  Eplatb  la  Dot  a  In 


0<^.Mtbiop.,ka.,tMlihimi,  "  bf  Ka  on  aot."  nil*  la  In  anr  ou* 
■ ' In  '^pnrUeatloB °  Uwr*  Bt^baaaluwa  at  Ttm&kUr- 


yrim,  thePej  of  Ateaeaen^  V»*  n»  uitifiTiui.    (Ex.  nti.  Sa  LlX-f  '~ 

>■  n*old''UU4DltailaB''aiHitrDTBn.a*towb*th«r"th«rlKbtbuidaf  Qodl*ntr*wli«r>," 

la  BOW  a*  d*ad  a*  hoadiadi  of  ollwr  thecOoirieal  eontroKrde*  one*  waged  with  mooh  dogmatia 


,__   ..  latb*  TOT  tbreaboU,  thattheEpl*! 

»*  Hopu  UfOaUaa,  a*  fu  ■■  tb*  New  "■—*-. '  '-  — 


aej,  liM^ofi^tpt¥  Kvfi^ 
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themselves,  occur  nowhere  in  St.  Paul,  together  with  otfaers  which  occur 
but  once  in  all  his  thirteen  Epistles. 

The  manner  in  which  the  writer  here  introduces  his  subject  is  not 
only  full  of  majesty,  hut  it  also  goes  straight  to  the  point  In  a  tone 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Christology  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Coloaai&ua 
and  Ephesians  he  sets  forth  the  supremo  exaltation  of  Christ  as  Light  oj 
(le.,  from  it)  Light  and  very  God  of  very  God'— ae  the  enthron^ 
exalted  Purifier  from  sin.  He  specifies  particularly  his  siiperiority  to 
Angels.  The  necessity  for  doing  this  points  not  so  much  to  those 
seductive  influences  of  Essene  speculation  against  which  St  Paul  argues 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Golossians — for  here  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of 
the  worship  of  Angels — but  rather  to  the  Judaic  boastings  that  their 
fieiy  I^w  was  uttered  by  the  mediation  of  Angels  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
must  therefore  be  superior  to  any  teaching  of  man.  The  exaltation  of 
Angels  was,  both  at  this  period  and  long  afterwards,  a  tendency  of 
Jewish  thought  In  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras  we  find  many  specula- 
tions about  the  greatness  of  Gabriel,  Uriel,  Michael,  Raguel,  Bapbael, 
the  starry  and  the  sleepless  ones.*  In  the  almost  contemporary  Epistle 
of  Clemens  of  Borne*  the  argument  is  again  expanded  and  enforced.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  show  that  Christ  was  not  a  mei'e  man  whom 
it  was  idolatry  to  adore,  but  that  he  was  abore  all  the  heavenly 'Princi- 
palities and  Fowem ;  and  even  more  than  this — that  men  themselves, 
by  virtue  of  Christ's  work,  were  more  concerned  than  Angels  in  the 
Kon  of  future  glory.  That  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God, 
he  does  not  need  to  prove,  because  he  is  writing  to  those  who  bad 
accepted  Him  as  their  Messiith ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  this 
Messiah  was  Divine,  and  that  even  the  angelic  heralds  of  Sinai' 
shrank  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  His   eternal  and  final 

This  he  proceeds  to  prove  in  the  remainder  of  ^e  chapter  by  that 
Scriptural  method  which  was  to  the  Jews  more  conclurave  than  any 
other,  and  with  which  the  writings  of  St  Paul  have  already  made  us 
familiar.  He  does  so  in  a  mosaic  of  magnificent  quotations  from  the 
second,  the  ninety-seventh,  the  forty-fifth,  and  the  hundred-and-second 
Psalms,  and  from  Deuteronomy  and  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel. 

"For  to  which  of  the  angels  mid  He  ever,  HySon  ait  thou;  to-day  have  I 
begotten  thee  F'  Andsgoio,  I  will  be  to  him  aether,  and  he  ahiJl  be  to  me  a  Sod  F* 

I  £t  U  ttrocffe  Uut  th«  vtfAt  laAJoritj  of  clarf /nwn,  {n  reidlng  Ui«  Nioenfl  Creed,  ibonlA 
t>lll  nj.  "  Odd  ai  Ood,  LWit  BI  LieLt "— wUoli  ii  miieij  quite  mnnliiglMB— ineMad  ot "  Ood 
^Ood,  Lisbtv^LKht.'' 

■  B«  SafnuTSAii.  L  S9. 

*  CIsBL  od  C»r.  3S. 

*  ApoUu  (Tina  no  Bsotlon  to  Fbilo'l  diatincUoa  that  the  Ten  Conunandoiaiita  wets  uttorad 
b7  UialmmedlBts  niee  of  Ood.  mid  the  net  ot  the  Lew  b;  uvals. 

•  Fi.  11.  7 1  on  Iti  MeniBslo  Interpretitlon  oompue  Bom.  i.  4;  Actiilll.  3.  ElmcU  ad 
Buhl  testifF  to  thla  beiov  tb«  (LDrieixt  ridw.  The  whole  oUnva  miut  be  lA^en  tonther,  for 
■i«elBWii  called  Mm  la  Job  i.  S;  Du.  lii.  25i  eod  in  LXS.  (A)  PLixix.l|  Dent.  iIt.  1,  eta. 
"To-dnr"— a  part  of  "Ood'iEterul  now." 

•  I  Hud.  til.  14  J  phllo,  If}.  Atttst-  Hi-  8.    The  iHiwUm  1«  pathifi  to  the  Incanuttiim, 
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And  wliea  He,  aguiii,i  bnng;etli  Uiq  finfbom  into  tlie  habitable  world,  Ho  laith, 
And  let  all  tbo  Angels  of  Qod  wotaliip  Him.'  And  of  the  Angels  He  aatth. 
Who  maketh  ilia  Angels  windu,  and  His  ministers  h  flamo  of  fire:>  but  to  the  Boo, 
thy  throne,  0  God,*  is  for  erer  and  ever.  And  the  sceptre  of  rfctitudo  is  the 
Keptre  of  Ihj-'  kinfidom.  Thou  lovedst  rightconsntss,  and  hiitedHt  InwlEsanesa ; 
therefore  did  God,  thy  God,  anoint  theo  with  the  oil  of  eialtntion  abnTo  thy  fellows.' 
And  thon,  O  Lord,  in  the  beginning  didet  found  the  earth,  nnd  the  hesTens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  than  remainogt.  And  they  all  shall 
wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  ass  mantle  ebiJt  thuu  roll  them  up,'  and  they  shall 
be  changed ;  bat  thou  art  tho  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail.'    But  to  which  o( 

thn  angels  hai  Ho  said  at  any  time,  Sit  at  My  right  hand  until  I  make  thin '" 

"    "  "     ■    ■  ■■     -  '  re  they  not  all  ministrant  spiri'    '"       ■  ■    ■■  - 

:e  about  to  inherit  salvation  F  " 

This  mode  of  argument,  \iy  Scriptural  quotation,  has  been  mode  a 
needleES  stumbling-block,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  passages  here 
adduced  in  proof  of  Christ's  exaltation  vere  originallj  addressed  to 
David  and  ^lomon,  and  had  a.  directly  historical  reference.  That  such 
passages  did  really  have  such  a  primary  reference  no  fair  reasoner  ia 
likely  to  deny  ;  but  to  assert  that  they  had  such  a  reference  only  is  to 
repudiate  an  interpretation  which  they  may  obviously  bear,  and  which 
htd  been  attached  to  them  by  the  nation  among  whom  they  originated 
for  centnriea  before,  as  well  as  for  centuries  after,  the  coming  of  our 
Lorf.  Let  na  take  these  quotations  in  order.  No  one  will  question 
that  the  second  Fsalm  was  originally  a  song  of  ti-ust  and  anticipated 
trinrnph  in  times  of  gathering  war;  that  the  words  of  2  Sam.  vii  14 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  addressAl  to  Solomon ;  that  in  Psalm  xcvii.  7 
(if  that  be  source  of  the  quotation),  or  in  Deuteronomy  xx\u.  43— the 
song  of  Moses — the  "  Elohim  "  are  bidden  to  worship  God ;  that  the 
forty-fifth  Fsalm  was  an  epithalamium  for  Solomon,  or  one  of  his 
taccessors ;  that  in  Pa.  ciL  25  the  "  O  Lord"  does  not  exist  in  the 

■  If  tho  "asi^  "  moalj'  intiodnce*  ■  new  qaotaUon,  u  In  [.  G.  IL  13, 1*.  5,  etc.,  thera  is  no 
diScnltj  Dicept  the  TST  itnoKe  mispliuasiBiit  |li;p«tlKtaDV  BntlCuema  batter  to  uppljlt 
TnpbedoUjr  lo  tta*  lUal  Adrant,  thoDgh  I  hare  left  the  tmulaUon  amblgooaa,  h  the 

■thi.  leriJ,  7  <<4.  Dent.  ttHI  «3).  The  LZZ..  the  STrlae,  ud  tha  Vnlg^te,  reodar  Elokim  br 
"•ii|c^"ulBFa.Tii.<,«te.;  tlu  ChalilM,  bf -' all  who  wordilp  Idols.' 

■  Pa.EJT.  4.  Both  ayWAnt  and  >rtd>iai<i  ara  dnbioui ;  iyfiiifn  miKiu  either  "mesungen' 
or  ■■•(■la"-  »««^sneiUMr"*liida"or"(pint>.''  Theoooteit ■howithattheIall»riiu«niii(i 
■ro  iuUaded  titrt.  Ia  the  orlaiiial  <k<  tmUxt  aeema  to  dsnuud  au  iareriloa,  i.t.,  "  Ha  maketh 
the  tvlada  Hi*  uetMogen,  the  flunlng  Are  His  mlnlaten" — bat  frammatiail  cDnsidentions 
■ika  this  diSenltto  aeoept.  See  Pooiras,  Tlii  Piolnu,  U.  lsa,S!t!.  yuithar,  the  Bnbblnio 
■otioa  Vki  that  tlu  snfcls  eonld  "  clothe  thanuolTai  with  the  th&nt^iiif  nnaaiit  of  uatma] 
rbeaamana,'  and  ba  chnnsed  intJ  wuid  ind  aune  IWotsL  u>d  SchottgeD,  od  lac  ). 

'  rt.  ilT.  «.  7.  •  Or  "  Hi«  kuigdom,"  k- 

*  Hera  all  Ibe  ajident  TenSona  rander  IHcp^jjn  as  a  TOC:ktiTe  -,  modems  render  It  "  Thr  Dinne 
thnnM."  ■■  1  Cbiou.  nil.  SS.  Tlia  Jaws  bare  nerer  doubted  its  Heniiiiild  Interpralatlon,  aod 
tb«  Gbald.  Parapbnrt  on  Tar.  3  wv,  "  Th^  b-  &ut/,  0  ging  Ueulib,  Is  ireater  thui  Ibat  ot  Uie 
Sono(men*(Sdiott«ea).    Sea  Funwne.  I.  SST. 

'  UJt'i.  K  U.  rrad  aMituf , 
tbi*  Eputla  feeerallT  followB. 

*  pi.  cU.  O.  AltlMiwh  "O  hart'  (Ev«t)  is  not  In  the  Drisinal.  a  Christian,  wrltlDg  to 
Chndans  who  aeeepted  Chrirt  an  the  Uei^ab,  might  qoote  ttaees  •enaa  In  a  Kssaianlc  appli- 
catioB.  capeeiaUjaa  be  has  already  »ald,  "By  wbom  also  He  mode  the  world," 

*  Fa.  CI.  1.  na  last  that  this  Palm  waa  i<ronunetitl7  uaed  br  our  Lord  wltboat  dlapnta 
b  a  If  eiiiuw  seaa*  showi  Inoonleatablr  that  In  the  Prlest-Klnr  after  the  order  of  Malcbisedek 
all  raadoa,  JewUi  aa  wall  la  OiriitlBn,  wonU  at  oaoe  accept  a  tjpa  ol  the  UeKah. 

■■  Tber  nadsT  bsttIo*  ^^Mtmlp)U)  to  Ood,  and  aid  {fcuaria}  to  man. 
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Hebrew,  and  that  the  words  are  addressed  to  Jehovah  ;  that  even  the 
hundrcd-and-tenth  Psalm  must  have  haJ  a  contemporary  and  historic 
me&ning.  And  this  being  so,  if  any  one  were  to  adduce  these  citations 
as  a  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  angels  to  one  who 
began  hy  denying  altogether  the  Messianic  import  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  argumenba  could  not  have  anj  weight  until  this  method  of  applying 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  justified.  But  to  pass  through  these  preh- 
minary  i-easoniags  was  in  this  c&se  needless.  ApoUos  is  arguing  with 
the  Hebrews,  aud  arguing  with  them  on  admitted  principles.  Thoee 
Hebrews  were  Christiana.  He  had  no  need  to  begin  by  proving  to 
them  that  Jesus  was  the  MessiaL  That  part  of  his  work  had  been 
mightily  accomplished  many  years  before.  It  would  have  been  neces- 
sary only  for  unconverted  Jews,  whom  he  is  not  addressing.  But  even 
Jews,  if  they  were  once  convinced  on  this  point,  would  have  beea  com- 
pelled to  accept  his  further  argument&  Their  whole  religion  was  ulti- 
mately resolvable  into  a  Messianic  hope,  and  their  whole  metliod  of 
Scriptural  study  was  Messianic  application.  It  was  an  accepted  rule  of 
their  interpretation  that  everything  which  the  Prophets  had  spoken  they 
had  spoken  of  the  Messiah.  Calvin,  in  his  great  commentary,  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  New  Testament  writers  make  a  pious  use  of 
such  passages  by  infusing  into  them  a  new  meaning.'  But  no  Jewish 
scribe  or  Christian  Apostle  would  liave  regarded  himself  as  making  a 
strained  use  of  these  quotations.  To  such  readers  the  passages  derived 
their  chief  importance  from  the  prophetic  meaning  which  had  always 
been  assigned  to  them.  The  Christologicol  application  cannot,  and  ia 
not  meant  to,  disturb  the  historical  foundation  of  such  passages ;  but 
mystical  extensions  of  the  language,  and  inferential  deductions  from  it, 
were  in  the  inmost  nature  o!  things  perfectly  tenable,  and  constituted, 
indeed,  the  very  essence  of  Jewish  exegesis. 

But  it  may  be -said  that,  however  conclusive  this  method  of  argu- 
ment and  citation  may  have  been  to  the  Jews,  it  cannot  be  so  to  us. 
It  would  bo  useless  and  dishonest  to  ignore  that  such  a  remark  ia 
natural  The  objection  was  felt  so  strongly  even  by  Cardinal  Cajetan 
thiit  he  says,  "  It  is  not  quite  becoming  that  so  great  an  Apostle  should 
use  an  argument  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance." '  My  reply  ia 
that  the  argument  can  and  ought  to  be,  if  not  Ic^colly  conclusive,  yet 
full  of  weight  and  instruction  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  whole  result 
of  our  training,  and  our  entire  method  of  criticism  lead  as  to  attach 
more  exclusive  import  to  the  primary  application  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  not  to  allow  its  full  force  to  the  Messianic  presentiment  which 
largely  moulded  the  language  of  Scripture,  Yet  how  is  it  possible  for 
lis  to  deny  that  the  Jews  had  read  tliese  t«zts  in  a  Messianic  sense  for 
ages  before  Christ  was  bom,  and  in  many  instances  continue  so  to 

>  "  Pis  dcdMtioiit  ad  Chill  tl  paKMUB  amaDUBodBt "  (CalHn,  lit  lyk.  It.  BJ.    B««*llf  this 
mMlioil  of  iLppllntion  tmtttpriirU. 

t  ••  uinu  dtoat  in  UdU  »  Untnm  Apottolom  aU  tali  4r(iimwto,'   Cmnntai  {if.  Tho- 
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accept  them  )  Is  it  not  further  true  that  these  utterances  haw  received 
a  fulfilmeot  Buch  as  was  attributed  to  them,  and  a  fulfilment  more 
nnivenal  and  magnificent  than  waa  ever  anticipated  bj  those  who 
received  or  those  who  uttered  them  1  Is  it  not  true  tJiat  Jewish  litera- 
ture it  the  embodiment  of  Jewish  religion  ;  that  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  Jewish  religion  was  the  Messianic  faith  ;  and  that  in  Christ  that 
Messianic  faith  has  found  its  most  ^orious  accomplishment  1  A  pious 
Jewish  interpreter  might  carry  a  modem  critic  with  him  when  he  said 
Uwt  much  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  ideal 
Man — the  ideal  Jaahar — the  ideal  Israel — the  ideal  seed  of  David  and 
of  Abraham,  could  only  find  ite  true  and  full  meaning  in  the  promised 
Messiah.  The  very  name  Adam,  said  the  Kabbta,  involves  the  names 
jJdam,  J}a,vid,  Mesinaii ;  so  that  the  mjatery  of  Adam  ia  the  myst«ry  of 
the  Messiah.'  The  Babbinic  Midrtah  on  Fs.  civ.  1  ia  that  God  lent 
"gloiy  "  to  Moses,  and  "honour"  to  Joaboa;  but,  according  to  Ps.  jcni. 
6,  he  meant  to  lend  both  to  King  Messiah.  The  New  Testament  quota- 
tions are  all  based  on  the  principle,  nowhere  more  powerfully  expounded 
than  in  this  Epistle,  tliat  the  New  Testament  is  latent  in  the  Old,  and 
the  Old  is  laid  open  in  the  New — that  both  are  but  parts  of  one  system 
of  Divine  ideas,  moments  in  the  course  of  one  progressive  revelation. 

With  the  extent  to  which  the  Old  Testament  writers  themselves 
realised  the  force  of  their  own  utterances  we  are  not  immediately  con- 
cerned. "Their  words  meant  more  than  they."  The  Spirit  who, 
entering  into  their  holy  souls,  made  them  3ons  of  Ood  and  Prophets, 
gave  them  tiie  large  utterance  which  has  reached  over  three  thousand 
yeaiv,  and  of  which  the  final  conaumraation  is  yet  afar.  He  grandeur 
of  prophecy  did  not  consist  in  mechanical  predictions,  but  in  the  Faith 
which  enabled  the  Chosen  People  to  support  with  unflinching  allegiance 
the  canae  of  right,  and  in  the  Hope  which  burned  with  unquenchable 
bri^tnesB  even  in  the  depths  of  universal  gloom. 

But  when  we  have  given  their  fullest  weight  to  these  considerations, 
we  must  still  admit  that  the  tendency  of  our  ex^esis  is  difierent  from 
that  of  the  Jews.  We  find  in  this  and  other  Epis''les  a  style  of  Scrip- 
tural application  which  comes  home  with  less  force  to  us  than  it  did  to 
itii  earlier  reader^  We  most,  however,  remember  that  this  mode  of 
argument  waa  once  both  necessary  and  convincing,  although  to  us,  with 
the  widening  knowledge  of  centuries,  it  is  no  longer  indispensable.  Tlie 
argnment  from  some  of  the  Messianic  Psalms  ia  undoubtedly  to  be  taken 
into  account  among  the  other  evidences  of  Christianity,  If  there  are 
other  Psnlms  which  can  be  regarded  as  having  no  such  evidential  value, 
except  to  those  who  accept  the  ancient  methods  of  intorpretation — if 
the  prophetic  evidence  appeals  to  us  with  less  force  than  of  old— the 
Historic  evidences  of  Cbristiunity  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  incom- 
parably  strengthened.      DiSerent  metJiods  of  argum^it  appeal  with 

I  Kiahmatli  Ct^lm,  f .  ISt  k 

Dci-zec  by  Google 
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Taiying  force  to  different  ages.  Tbia  ia  nothinj  more  tban  we  ahould 
have  expected  from  the  fact  that  God  never  willed  to  reveal  at  once  the 
whole  my sterj  of  His  dispenaations.  His  revelations  (as  we  have  just 
been  told)  come  to  us  gradually  like  the  dawn — fr^mentarily  and 
multifariously — in  many  portions,  in  many  ways. 

SECTION  U. 


Having  thus  proved  the  superiority  of  Cbrist  to  Angels,  the  writer 
pauses  for  a  word  of  warning. 

"  On  tliii  account  we  ought  mora  abundiuitly  to  pay  hoed  to  the  thingi  heard, 
lest  perchance  wo  should  drUt  away  liota  them.'  For  u  the  word  uttered  by  moms 
of  angeU'  proved  stedfagt,  and  every  ttansgreasion  and  neglect'  received  a  jual 
teeompenM  of  reward,  how  shall  we'  make  good  our  escape'  i(  W8  neglect  bo 
great  a  lalvationP  which,  having  begun  to  he  uttered  through  the  Lord,  waanLtified  to 
naby  them  that  heard,'  God  attesUcgit  with  them  by  aignaand  portents,  and  i-arioua 
powera,  and  distributions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  Hia  will  "  (ii.  1 — i), 

*  After  this  exhortation  the  thread  of  argument  is  resumed,  and  he 
proceeds  to  show  that  this  destined  snpremiicy  of  man  over  Angels  was 
foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  and  has  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  He  won 
supreme  glory  by  willing  auffei-ing,  in  order  to  share  the  trials  of  those 
whom  He  is  to  sanctify  and  lead  to  glory  as  sons  of  God.  This  brother- 
hood of  man  with  Christ  is  ilhiatmted  by  passages  from  Ps.  xxtL  and 
Is.  viiL,  and  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  pregnant  summary  of  the 
reasons  why  it  was — from  the  human  point  of  view— necessary  that 
Christ  should  condescend  to  incarnation  and  death.  It  was  that  he 
might  bring  to  nought  the  lord  of  Death,  and  libeiute  men  from  the 
lifelong  terror  of  death — it  being  His  aim  to  aid  men  and  not  angels, 
and  to  be  made  like  men  that  He  might  show  the  sympathy  of  the 
Infinite  with  the  finite  by  actually  sharing  in  their  trials  and  their  ]if& 
"  For  not  to  angela  did  Ua  subject  the  age  to  ba,'  respecting  which  we  speak. 

JjiV^ovAifr-  It  ia  th«  oppooitB  of  Tii^cp.  '^Lsflt  pa^HdreDture  wvPetvnawp^''  (ITidi/).  "Let 
UwrniUp"  Arflt  appMra  m  the  Qenaraji  Bible  of  lACO. 

•AelartLBSi  M.iil.1*;  Dent.nilii.a;  P-  ■--'■'  ■-     '-    ■-"  —  ■-      " "-- 

Asgeli  at  Sinai  tbj  U}*  lai.  Work  o/  St.  FaHl. 
mediaton  at  the  Law  ii  still  more  abmriafale  Id 
-    " "        ■■  "we  are  informed  ttat  till 

•  St.  Paul  wooJil  neTar  hsie  written  tliuii.    He  »lwim  ImI 
dan«  of  bi*  all,  hia  nielAtlon,  and  hia  n>apel  lUal.i.  l,Ao.). 

:Heb.»L5.    In  the  Old  Teatimant  tlo '•  Ajre  lo 

If eniaaie  A^  had  dawned— r^  ---  "■-■-  "•-■ 

iHiiHh)— than  ChristiiiiH  wcro  __._ .     . 

habhq  ii  the  Cliristinn  dlepenaotioTi,  in  itH  pru«rt(  eiiflteaee  her^  wbieh  infolrea  iu  /utm-c  nor 
[ectioummt.  Tlia  stain  huifh,  or  "Ihii  Age"  (swr«tTnt),mlsht  be  applied  to  the  period  Leton 
the  deaEruction  of  Joni*uiloni,  rrgvrded  iu  its  -lewiil^  Heathen,  and  im^trjKt  Christian  aspect 
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Bat  one  iomewha«  ■  testified,  atjiag,  Whai  ia  man '  that  thoa  Tememberest  him  ? 
or  tho  BOn  of  mao,  that  thou  lookrat  apon  him  f  Thoa  lowecedat  him  a  little  in 
comparison  to  the  angels  ;  *  with  glory  and  bonour  than  CrovnedEt  him  ;  all  things 
didst  then  subject  breath  his  feet.  For  in  subjecting  the  universe  to  him,  He  left 
nothing  unsubjected  to  him ;  but  now  we  see*  not  yet  the  Qniverse  sabjccted  to 
him,  but  we  look  upon  '  Him  who  haa  been  for  a  little  time  mads  low  in  comparison 
of  angels— even  Jeans — on  account  of  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour,*  in  order  that  by  the  grace  ol  God  '  He  may  tasie  death  •  on  behalf  of 
vveiy  man.  For  it  became  Him,  for  whose  sake  are  all  things,  and  by  whose  means 
are  all  things — in  bringing  many  ions  to  glory — to  ptirfect  by  means  of  sufferings 
the  Captain'  of  their  salvation.  For  the  Sanclifler  and  they  who  are  being 
sanctified  are  all  from  ono,  for  which,  cause  He  is  not  aahamed  to  call  them 
brethren,  saying,  I  will  declare  thy  name  to  my  brethren,  in  the  midst  of  tho 
Chorbh  will  I  sing  praise  to  thee.'"  And  again,  I  will  put  my  trust  in  Him ; 
and  again,  Lo,  I  and  the  children  which  God  gave  me."  Since  Uien  the  children 
have  shared  in  blood  and  flesh,'*  He  Himself  also  similarly  partook  in  tho  same 
things,  in  oider  that  bjr  means  of  death  He  may  render  impotent  him  that  hatb 
tho  power  of  death,  that  ia  the  devil,"  and  may  set  free  those  who  by  fear  of 
death  throogh  their  whole  life  were  subjects  of  sUvery.  For  assuredly"  it  is  not 
■ngsla  whom  He  takes  by  the  hand,  but  it  is  the  seed  of  Abraham  whom  He  takes 
by  the  hand."  Wherefore  it  behoved  Him"  in  all  respects  to  be  made  like  to  His 
brethren,  in  order  that  Be  maf  prove  Himself  merciful,  and  a  faithful  high  priest 

1  TUs  vsfna  method  of  gnotaUoD  Is  foojid  alio  in  Pli 
qBotaUoB  is  ntered  to  "Ood"  or  "tha  Bal;  Spirit."  I 
•doptod,  Ihcbiih  Ood  li  addmaid. 

*  tf^— mis  in  Us  hiUBlUstioa  ind  weakness. 

•  Heb.  BMiMK.  •  G(>^f>.  •  &U«w>. 

■  On  tlLB  eonuAiiotj  ^  tlie  Crown  with  th«  Cnjv,  eonpsie  Phil.  iL  fi— II  ("  via  orods,  i^ 

I  Tti«nadbigx^«®™(""i*^i™tGad,"or"e»o«pt  God," now onW fonnd  IdHSS.AS  and 
'  brOrlnn  In  »mB  HSS.  (ir  Tieo  irri-nig^Hil.  and  ij  Itroae  I"  aimt  D»,  in 
rmplaribna '^.   Tbeodoreof  Hapflne>tia.Bpoke  with  con  tempt  of  the  reading  X^**'* 


axtmplaribna '^.   Tbeodoreof  Hapflne>tia«poke  with  con  tempt  of  the  reading  X^**'* 
•}am ;  but  irifpiT  nenu  to  be  nthar  an  accideabU  mianadiiiff  of  x^'^i  or  m  raai^nal 

itedeslhfor  evarrthl^  eicept  God").     (Cf.  "  ~  ~"     — 

m  81.  AmbroM  »iid  Fnlganlins),  Inlerpretad  it,  „     .    . 

u  natora  only),  taBte  death."  If  sccaptad.  It  cos  oalr  mwn  "  that 
7  being.  Ood  ucapted  "  (1  Cor.  ir.  ET).  Dci.  Waatcott  and  Hart 
:  u  a  Western  audSjrian  renlini  whicb  BpnuiB  from  an  loddantal 

m  Bamltia  metqbor,  from  the  aiMtia  tbat  dwth  girM  a  onp  lo  di^nk.    In  tha 
■  i»iiiM»  11 "  Intar"  wi  Bnli  *'J>MtlinvehimBcnpof  abaintb  bvmr  hand." 

•  wn^  (AeU  V.  SI).  Ia  Acta  UL  Ult  msaas  "  tba  Lsadir  '■  in  th«  unse  ol  "  the  Anthor" 
ot-'CMBtetoc.*    Coup.  iil.l,H(R«Unr8d>fMt(LDthsi). 

■  Pi.  ah.,  a  tnlao-pmMtie  FMlniflfatt  nvlL  *»).  It  li  bead«l  la  our  Hebraw  Blbln, 
**OmllMhii^o(ui»daim,  whloh  tha  Muraah  TsblUJn  eiplaiaa  to  mom,  *'0n  him  who  leap« 
~-aaaitac.-SBdbclBhl«osl3uirorldin  thatlmaof  dmrlneu*  [Mie.  vlL  8).  S.  Cblja  aiplainad 
It  of  tba  padad  ndiiBiiMfli  of  IiraaL 

>^  Ths  TMSS  mntlfinns  "ITrlinH  laad  the  children  which  God  gave  me  (vli.,  Mahershalal. 
'-— "-a  ^tUSbiaajukab),  «HjaT  111*1  niti fur  vaiattn in  Imul  from  Ou  Lord  of  Hoili  (Is.  vllL 
^MBMS  ot  tbaaatwo  ions  {"  SBeed-plnndaT-haitc-ipoU "  and  "A.  remnant  sh^  »■ 

DbnUcaL  as  slMwoa  thsifwhole  j— '-—     '■  '- 

._ jspecnd* towards  Ood.    Thaaeteit 

bnt  odIj  avBhols  ud  ulna&atkma 

■•  nia  (as  la  Epta.  vL  12)  ia  tha  order  In  A.  B.  C.  D,  E,  K. 

>>  OoBpan  FhiL U.  9 :  "Be Lambled HlmHlf,  baoaming ■□bjei 
haatkapomoIdHUi.  nataiLoTd,  bnt  as  eiKulioaar.  jCt.  Jol 
•ntl  i  Rav- ail.  10-)  Wiod.  iL  M.  "  Bf  tha  envr  ol  the  Daiil  ' 
Ua  Jawi  (Bllad  SbibibhI  tba  "  Annl  of  Death,''  and  be  wna  t1 

u  Avne  (jyiaerMB  Classle  CIrask  has  a  aomi-lKmlcal  tln^. 

>*SB.,~tobdaaadrasBBa"(Katt.xlv.  Sl.etai  of.  vlH.  B) 
takes  hr  tbe  haadtboae  that  ostJi  lisr.~    Br  the  "  Med  ol  Ab  . 

"■-'Tt  — " IT1  T — .  *- T-*-*- — u*. —-"---■■-■-  ..-,.--.-  i„  iiu  th 

vtavi  Int  of  eosns  ha  dtd  not  foe  a  Bomant  dream  ol  •nUudiiig  tha  apiritnal 
■•  Tbs  obligBtliia  k  Isvatvad  la  tha  paijim  al  Chiiati  agaimilatiw  to  man. 

Google 
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. '  of  the  people.     For  in  tluit  »plier« 

. __. J,  Hinuelf  tempt   ■   "   ■     ■      ■ 

an  being  temptcil"  (ii.  6 — 18). 

Having  thus  introduced  the  -vori  "  High  Priest,"  he  might  have 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  proof  of  the  nature  and  superiority  of  Christ's 
High  Priesthood,  vhicli  is  the  central  idea  of  the  Epistle.  But  be  was 
arguing  with  Jews  who  raised  Moses  to  a  pedestal  of  almost  Divine 
eminence,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  his  work  aa  a  mediator  between  God 
and  tbeir  nation.*  It  was  desii-able,  therefore,  to  pause  and  sbow  that 
Christ  was  superior  not  only  to  the  angels  by  wboBO  ingtmnientalilj/,  but 
also  to  Mosea  by  wbose  immediate  agencif,  the  Law  was  delivered  to 
Israel.  In  doing  tbia  be  follows  tbe  lines  of  bis  previous  demonstration. 
He  boa  abown  that  tbe  angels  were  but  *'  ministering  spirits,"  and  that 
the  Son  IB,  in  His  very  nature,  more  exalted  tban  tbey  (L  5 — 14) ;  and 
then,  after  a  few  words  of  exhortation  (ii.  1 — 5),  he  has  proved  that  in 
Christ  our  human  nature  is  also  to  Iw  elevated  above  the  angels  in  tbe 
"  future  age  "  or  true  Messianic  kingdom  (ii.  6 — 16),  since  Christ  aa  our 
High  Priest  toot  part  in  that  nature  (ii.  17,  18).  He  now  proceeds  to 
sbow  that  Christ  is  higher  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  tbe  Son  is  higher 
than  the  minister  (iii.  1 — 6) ;  and  then,  after  another  exhortation  (iiL 
7 — 19),  that  the  future  belongs  to  Christ,  and  not  to  Moses,  because 
Christ  achieved  the  work  of  bringing  Israel  into  the  promised  rest,  a 
workwhich  Moses  had  left  imperfect  (iv.  1 — 13).  The  angels  had  come 
in  the  name  of  God  before  Israel,  and  Moeea  had  come  in  the  name  of 
Israel  before  God ;  the  High  Priest  came  in  the  name  of  God  before 
Israel,  wearing  the  name  Jehovah  on  the  golden  pelalon  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  in  tbe  name  of  Israel  before  God,  bearing  tbe  names  of  their 
trib^  on  the  oracular  gems  upon  his  breast.    Christ  is  above  Uie  Angela^ 

1  ^nwAii,  "  to  tIpUte  '  or  "  propItiiM.'  It  ll  Dvrer  wnDeotad  with  "  Ood,'  or  "  Uu 
wntholOod.-eitlMriDtheLXX.  or  M.T.,  bwHua,M  Delltuch  njm,  mu  mut  not  rtgud 
M>3lllc«  M  an  set  bjr  whinh  bs  iDdooea  Ood  to  thaw  bin  gn«« ;  Jut  u  it  it  noirbav  lald  that 
Chriit'i  laoriflce  pTopitlaited  Oed'i  wnOti,  ai  llunif  h  that  aacrlfloa  had  In  anf  wn  aoticlratad 
Ood'iowii^t»(!loiia|iDT|>ii»(HaSoiD.  Ui  Ki  BpL  IL  10).    It  r«pr«anita  th*  Htbnw  Ktp]i«r, 


••tooaTa,."    Comp.  EMlua 

ohono 

:;:;^'Si,i 

•LOurm^a. 

fHfJii 

«ai|"  S3,  "aiDuoMliXhaiKilMiMntfortliui' 

'  n.  SB  and 

aiiT.ia,  ". 

Naithvlabaineitad 

fra  da  b,  tb«  Bultitude  of  wrillcei.-- 

-lika  tbe  Hi 

rbntU 

'"T^ta^^bS'.Sf^t'o" 

iBKi,"intbati]«tioi 

.l7iBoiii.Tiii 

.S. 

»brif»rtn 

ncta  from  ths  T.1 

mod  about  Koiea.    Tber  i 

nujb* 

(ooBd  In  HaiBbur<er'i  wert. 

=rt.  and  Mr.  I 

•■Thrwtbinn  did  Hose 

(I)  a 

1  Biked  tfaa 

t  tba  Bbeehi 

nah  in[|rht  re 

itnpon 

Iinul :  (E)  That  the  Bbechlnah  miRbt  ra 

It  upot 

Jiruli  md 

(3)  That  Ood 

might  bu  iiartB  known  milo 

him.     And  all 

llb»r 

rfquMti  we 

re  gran  ted.  ■• 

'tT) 

DITtlent  tnall  lartiel"   ["  Hqssi  <mr  Kabbl"  is  in  Hebrew,  bf  Oematria,  = 
iDiericai  Talue  also  of  ttie  Hebrew  wordi  for  '^  Ltjrd  Uod  of  Inael"). — {  _ 
BTBbon,  MtKi-ilaav,  p.  32:J. 
"  The  Aigeli  aaked  tbe  Holf  One,  Bleeaed  be  Hs  .  .  .  .  Why  did  HoM*  and 


aikgwn^d,  "  Xtiere  is  ou  ennt  to'tbe  tiithtsjiu  and  the  wioLed." 

inn,  Joahna'tlU*  thetace  of  tbe  boob'  (Kmn.  uriL  17) (BiTa 

Piopbata  naw  thronch  a  dim  gliM,  bol  Kotea  n*  thnnch  a  olear  glaai.'— 


—(BhabtAth,  f.  U,  b.) 

"lIoH9'  fan  <nu  like  Uu 


(Teramotb,  [. «, ... 

"  nitT  fates  ol  nndantandtni  mn  omtad  in  Um 
Xoaw'— (Bosh  Haahanah,  f.  uTT) 
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as  Son  of  Ood  and  Lord  <tf  the  future  world,  and  ia  not  only  the  mes- 
senger of  God  to  men,  but  as  High  Priest  is  the  propitiatoiy  reprosentar 
tive  of  men  before  God.  The  distinctive  exaltation  of  Christ  above 
Angela  and  above  Moses  as  regards  His  mediatorial  work,  rests  in  His 
High-Prieatly  ofSce — a  tmtb  which  is  stated  in  that  hortatory  form 
which  continnally  asserts  itself  throughout  these  two  chapters.' 

"  Wheretore,*  holj*  bretlireii,*  partaken  at  a  hMvenly  oalliug,*  contemplito  the 
Apostle' and  Uigb  Pneit  of  oar  proleesion,  Jesus,  u  faithful  to  Him  that  nuule  Him 
(luch],*  as  also  Mosea  was  faithful  in  all  Hii  house/  For  He  hath  been  deemed 
Tortby  of  more  gloiy  thou  Uoaei,  in  proportion  aa  He  who  established  the  house 
bath  more  honour  than  the  house.  Foi  even  house  is  establidied  bj-  some  one,  but 
He  who  eetabliahed  all  tbiogs  ia  Qod.  Aod  Mosos  indeed  vaa  faithful  in  all  his 
hoase,  as  a  scrrant,  for  a  testimony  to  the  things  which  were  to  be  afterwards 
spoken  i'  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  His  (Qod's)  house,  whose  house  are  wo*  if  wa 
hold  &ut  the  confidence  and  ground  of  boastii^  of  our  hope  firm  onto  the  end  "" 
(iii.  1-6). 

Then  follows  a  powerful  appeal  to  faith  and  faithfulness,"  founded 
on  the  exhortation  in  the  ninety-fifth  Psalm,  to  hear  Ood'a  voice  "  to- 
day,"" and  not  to  harden  the  heart  ag^nst  Him,"  as  the  Israelites  had 


la  tanllellsm  ol  sbnoton  IwtwseD  oliivptm  UL,  It.  and  1.,  U,  is  wall  drawn  oi 

it  hiAm  than  ■lulsterinr  apblta  (L  IL  Chiirt  Usher  Uuu   Mohi,  beeatMS 
i.)  Sod  Is  hlcber  tban  the  Bmot  (ill.  1 

•^^OB  (U.  1— S).  Eiliortatloii  [ill.  T— IS). 

I    hniUDitj    slnira    sufalhaod   (U.  In  mm  Isnal  hu  sntared   Into  net 


•-WJ.  -    -, 

W  Ha  wu  onr  High  Prisrt  [0. 17,  IS].  ThnI  He  Is  also  mz  H<|li  Frlirt  0'.  U-I«}. 


FF  (II.  17;    rill.  3)  Is 
■      L  19),  1 


Splola*  ol  St  Paol  {thonch  anoe  In  a 

anae  from  hrsTen  and  nlliiaf  fo  beaTo 

,  ant  ""iBBt  frmn  tbs  PBthnr"  (■■wn-.; — , r— ., =- 

._  amaaUnua regarded  ai  anusHcgar  (StdiackJ  fanrn  Ood  (Jofan  i.  9tt;  mfbi  Ood  as 

aaAHStlatons;  n^  from  iu  ai  a  Birb  Pri»c  to  Ood;  and,  theretora,  moat  alHctlj  a 
IbStac.  TbetitlaiairiemdloVon^a  Vait7r..;lpol.l.l2aadS9,wbemh<aBTa  that  the 
Wsriof  Oadtaoall«da>*Bs4bHaaae  He  anuDmiDai  janrTiUii),  and  an  Apoatle  beanw  Hs 
lannt  (tmnAAmu). 

■  "nw  ana  I  as!  I  III  "To  Him  that  made  Him  "  (ry  wwiicom  viV),  vblch  mlvht  b«  taken 
nnrtckllTtolndieatathatCliriatwHamiiUJbnaf,  oauaed  the  isDnlneDasi  of  the  Epistle 
tete  luapaated  (Phllaatr.  Borr,  SOX  But  eTanll  tbii  asnM  wan  niemary,  M  would  B4el]r 
itfvtaarisfabnmu  bbth  [arpmlii  fiuntit,  FjimHinBl,  aa  Athasaslua  Badeiatood  It, 
It  CBBBOt  poaaiUr  rcKr  (aa  Blaek  and  LDDsasna  aoBposa)  ta  Hia  Btarnal  (enarntlaB.  thoath 
tbar  Tl(htv  on*  Uut  nu.  wHb  as  aocnuatlTe,  nsnallT  nMUS  to  create  or  Bake.  It  Is  tfnpler 
(e  BMleiatBBd  It,  "  Who  made  BIm  u  Apoaitle  and  High  Prlaat.~  Compan  1  Bam.  ili.  fl 
(t  ni^nt  itt  MMinrh  If^rt  11!- 14)  Ae(a  li  3S,  "  God  made  Bim  Lord  and  Christ.-  So  Um 
Qreak  Fathan  nndaratood  it  I  n'wiiii|«mi  iwimiat  ml  hx^tftm  (Chrja.))  utl^nr  ■  ■  ■  t^r 
vvenvfu-  (IvkiMT  (Thsodorst). 

'  Aa  aUoalan  to  Mnm.  lU.  J.    Hla  {<.•.,  Ood'a]  Honaa. 

•  ~  Br  Christ "  (Dent.  xtUL  IS). 

•"^iiwweaaiiittowalklathsHnal^Sed,  aeelng  that  It  Is  I)m  Ckank  ol  the  Urins 
Ood'a  Tim.  ULU).    " Tg  are  the  temple  of  Sod "  (1  C&r.  111.  IS). 

■*  The  "  Bra  onto  the  end  '  la  omitted  In  B. 

''  of  111.  7  Tsfera  on  to  the  jLUnn  of  rnr.  IS,  the  interrenlna  oordi  betng  a  lonf 


■•  The  Hsinw  ol  Pa.  ht.  e  rather  li,"  0  that  *a  wonld  h«r  HIi  toIos  i"  bntthli  ajaenlitorj 
-Jk  la  often  midwed  In  the  LXX.  br  Mr  (ef.  p..  cnnfil.  IS). 

u  H«aaikaMa.  aa  Bleek  obserTea,  becanaa  It  li  the  nntr  plaoa  when  man  li  aaid  to  harden 
Us  awn  IMvt,  which  is  nuialli  ascribed  iDinedlatalT  to  Ood  |Ei.  Til.  1  and  i>ih<m,-  Is.  lUil. 
I7iXaB.lKi<}.  Kan  Is  BSaaUj  Bald  to  itiflan  hli  seek  (Osnt.  a.  IB,  ete.)  or  back  (t  EiniB 
nlLU},    Brtwehara  "  bnt  ^nw  aone  hydened  aaaa^nm- jit  U  nm  IrtX^nm),  AeU 
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done  at  Masaah  and  at  Meribah,'  wbicb  bftd  resulted  in  Ood'B  o«th  that 

they  should  not  enter  into  His  rest.'  The  "to-day"  of  the  FBalm, 
repeated  by  David  five  huutired  years  afterwards,  showed  that  the  "to- 
day "  of  God's  oSered  mercy  Lad  not  been  exhausted  in  the  wilderness,' 
God  had  offered  "  a  rc8t  "  to  Hia  people,  but  through  unbelief  they  had 
failed  to  enter  into  it  (iii  7 — 19).*  "  Let  us  then  fear,"  he  says,  "  lest 
ha})ly,  though  a  promise  is  still  left  ua  of  entering  into  His  rest,  any  one 
of  you  should  seem  to  have  failed  in  attaining  it'  For  indeed  we  too, 
just  as  they,  have  had  a  Gobim;!  preached  to  ufl,  but  the  word  of  hearing 
benefited  not  them,  since  they  had  not  been  tempered  in  faith  with  them 
that  heard  it."* 

"  For  we  who  believed  are  entering  into  that  rest."  This  he  proceeds 
to  prove  by  tlie  argument  that  God  has  long  ago  entered  into  Hit  rest 
after  the  worlds  were  made;  and  it  had  been  evidently  intended  that 
some  men  should  enter  that  i-est  of  God.  Since,  then,  those  who  had 
first  heard  the  glnd  tidings  of  promise  had  no<  entered  into  God's  rest,  as 
a  punishment  for  their  disobedience,  the  promise  was  repeated  ages  after- 
wards. For  again,  after  so  long  a  time,  God  had  in  the  Fsalm  of  David 
iisetl  the  limiting  term  "  to-day. '"  Clearly,  therefore,  Joshua'  had  not 
led  Isifiel  into  any  real  or  final  rest.  If  be  had  done  bo  the  promise  of 
rest  would  not  have  needed  to  be  renewed.'  There  still  reraEuns,  then, 
a.  Sabbath-rest  for  the  ]>eople  of  God.  For  any  Christian  who  entered 
into  his  rest  (by  death)  ceased  from  bis  labours,  as  God  ceased  from  His 
own  labours. 

'  Tbo  irriter  tollowa  tliDLXX  iii  rtniltriun  it  "  In  tha  ■mbittannait,'  u  tboosb  Uw  SsTcnty 
hAd  brre  rpod  "Marali"  fnr  "  Meritnb."  Id  Ex.  xtiI.  1 — 7  thft/  rend«i  it  JiffjddrfM,' or 
■■  BsCToacb."    Uiu^  imd  KaribKii  wBra  two  dilTeceDt  places  [Nnm.  u.  1-13}. 

prewntAtiofl  of  Iba  thouKti'.  that  Scriplmc  languft^'clt  YfTnarttaX,  uid  At  oU  tlmOB  prscflU."  As 
retmrdB  t^e  forty  yean  in  tbe  wildemraa.  it  ia  nmBrkAble  tbat  fortj  Twri  wma  klao  ttu  pofod 
bi^lwefii  tbe  CTUciliiioD  and  ths  Full  of  Jeniulcm.  ud  thU  ucordiDg  to  Sikbi  Akhin  \a.% 
jmra  o(  thn  Measl^h  nera  loba  fori.  j<!iTt  (TLiur-hnnm,  f.  7B,  *|.  So,  too,  B.  Eliaier.  nfaTiUK 
sipruil^  taPi.  mi.  l()|:-BDbei)i.  f.  W,  o].    The  word  "alwiira"  isTer.lU  li  out  iii  tba OTicii^ 

rendms.     Tho  "  If  thej  nhiilT enter  "  u  »  Hrbnlam  for  "  tbejr  loiu  ooC  inter  "  fof.  Tar.  U).    It 

Is  reajlj  dne  to  «  lupprcMod  ipodoii.  (Mk.  yid.  12). 

•  In  ..r  mViniu,,.  "-,i).tti«m.nm>tiin-'l-  i,  B,  D,  M)  for  Uia  "  ttmt "  o(  IbeUa.— r" 
..St),     (n  TCr.  15  lrt«T«rw  il  ■■        "• 
.0  <i  io  TliK." 
'  '      '  lofncli* 


„ ,.. Jd  tne  reading  ri>Y»'i~*»'>v(  In  tlia  I.V.  ki  0< , 

rimpler  i  kiit  it  ii  for  Ibot  veiy  leuon  luirlcioix  iiaeii  wu  Hod  •rrfut,at^rm^  In  A,  B,  C.  ud 
rw«»p<i<rM'>vut  in  M,  Tbe  menniDg  will  Iheu  be.  u  In  tba  teit,  tbit  tba  Woid  did  not  pmflt 
tbe  rebellioua  I.raelites  b?can»  tbe;  were  not  blended  irith  Joita^in  ud  Caleb  in  thdr  taitlk. 
WegtciitCnndHortHUipect  tbe  paiaibilitf  ol  tbe  reading  nti  ■•u«f«>>tfi>,  or  eraa  of  MoeBaalt'i 

f  It.  4,  ■'^'^'uo  (Ood)  hath  aald'-a  meChod  ol  station  not  one*  and  In  Bt.  FuT* 
Eplitlei. 

a  i*.  S.  Tba  Hnfortnanta  rendennff  "  Jenii "  m  tnuTena  might  aiMOk  u  If  it  wan  upraadf 
daaiiTDed  to  per^Lai  ixnoraut  reiulera. 

*  iT.  e,  Dvx  u  vfjha^ff  rAoA*!.  ■*  Ho  would  not  bavo  oaen  ipcnkinir  oF  anotbar  day,"  ^w 
iopertect  ia  in  aocorduce  wiUi  tlie  wrlter'a  habit  of  at«io(  thii^il  ia  Idwr  tdail  smfimBly. 
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"  Ciet  m,  then,  ie  amest  to  enter  into  that  rett,  that  no  one  tall  into  the  Kims 
esampls  tyt  duobedicnce.  Foe  living*  is  the  word  of  Qod,'  and  effectual,  and  keener 
than  s^y  two-edgod  sword,  and  cleaving  through  Hven  to  tho  severance  of  soul  and 
epirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,'  and  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the 
bosit.  And  there  is  not  a  created  thinguDBeen  in  Hii  presence,  but  all  thinf^  are 
naked  and  laid  proatiate*  to  His  eyes.    To  whom  oar  account  mnit  b«  pveit."* 

8ECTI0N   lU. 


Tbtm  follows  the  tranaitioiial  exhortation  to  the  long  proof  and  illus- 
tretion  of  the  following  chapters. 

"^ring,  then,  a  great  High  FriMt  who  haa  pas«ed  through  the  heavens — 
Joen«,  the  Son  of  God— let  us  hold  fast  our  confrssion.  For  *  we  have  not  a  High 
Priest  who  cannot  sympathise  with  onr  weaknesses,  but  one  who  has  been  tompted 
io  all  respects  jost  as  we  are,  apart  from  sin.  Let  us  approadi,  then,'  with  con- 
fidence to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  receive  mercy,  and  may  find  grace  for  a 
Kssonable  RGtour  "  (iv.  14 — 16). 

The  predominance  of  the  thought  of  Christ's  High  Priesthood  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  has  alreadjr  been  shown,  not  onlj  hy  the  two  last 
verBes,  but  by  his  two  previous  allusionfl  to  it  In  ii.  17  he  had  said  by 
anticipation  that  it  wafi  necessary  for  Christ  to  take  a  human,  not  an 
anf^Iic,  nature  from  the  moral  necessity  for  His  being  made  like  unto 
His  brethren,  "  that  He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest 
IQ  things  pertaining  to  Clod."     In  iii.  1  Ee  had  solemnly  invited  hia 

1  "Lieit  ondM"  (Act*.  vU.  3SL 

■  CUarir  not  ban  the  panou]  Logcm  In  St.  Joba'i  kuc.  though  maur  Fithers  ud  diviuei. 
^hamate  far  mora  front  tbetlMalonailtbaiilromtbecritiral  point  of  Tiew,  liaieKniidDrKiwd 
H.  Ho  doubt  that  BiatilBfi  maj  lia  iii  the  bukgrouad,  but  If  >o,  thswTit«Thu  purpoiely  Vt  le 
la  tb*  taekiiTOBiid;  for  uiu  ud  aca'o  aucliiauig^  ■eemstobehaTniiuion  bisiipa.iuid  r«t  be 
dMBBOtaetullradi^  it  It  was  left  for  the  hupired  reniiuol  St.  Jotao  to  adopt  tli<  twm 
"^a  Wdbd"  hito  Uu  tbeokMj  of  CfartatiwiJtTj  and  in  ■doptinir  it  id  ilorif;^  everj  pnrion*  and 
s— liHriHS  nau*  et  A  (tiii  •v™.  p.  tU).  "Aa  word  of  Ood  i*  ban  tbe  written  und  n»k«i 
word  of  God,  ol  which  afaia  and  ik^ud  thft  writer  vhowji  that  be  haa  s  moit  vivid  parnption  a« 
a  liriiir  i^^tv  :  thin  iu»  tiaa  be  ■  ■ort  oI  (emi-penoDJOcation.  Tbe  eDmpoi&on  wu  bIio 
hMtl^i  to  Fhilo,  •>  in  Qua  rir.  dn.  koro,  tXl:  •■  Thus  Ood  harlDS  whetted  that  Word  of  Hu 
whlchBaltMfaaUthiDg^  diTldBthe  ■hipJeuindimfariiiadattni^atnlUblaK'i."  It  In  c'tu 
tnm  the  aoataxt  that  the  puHcs  wu  koown  to  the  writer,  far  PbJJo  alio  inab  ol  the  Word 
ea  Be—<nilfii«  wen  to  thingi  callnd  iml»ihlii,  md  KpuatiDEtbedlffertut  parts  or  tbatonl.  We 
bathaBDWOKiireln  raliii.  S,  etc. ;  fiev.  i.  IS;  Wild,  iviii.  16,  !«.  "  Thin*  Aimlgh'j  Word 
kaaed  dawa  Iron  h«av«a  ....  and  brooght  thine  Dnfvivned  commandment  si  a  sharp  sword, 
■Setudlos  DP  BUrd  ill  IUbsi  with  death." 

■  That  Is,  tha  Word  of  Oo>I  pianei  not  onlr  tha  natural  lonl,  bat  alio  the  DIrfau  Spirit,  and 

'*  '^•  Tirv  depths  ol  Ibese.     "  Aitimt  llnaH  ilvlmns,  nnrilu  tiiHiiuin)  IntelUvlmna." 

'..- ..  .. ..._.  ■  _  "'.aSnlation."    It  .ho-"  ■■-  -' ■■  "-'  -'■"- 


ill  Ihbin  with  death." 

ofOo. 

hs  ol 

ill  then  ol  niilo.'  (hear 


.^ ,._.,.        _ ,_  ..  ,  ..    ,.,  "Hajcd"  (Chiva.),  <w 

(HeSToh.,  Fbavof^),  or  *'  laeriflrad  '  n^rodfiret).    But  ''laid  pnttvat4  "  Ij  Almost  ondDubtad' j 
Ika  I^t  Bsanhis'.  sines  tha  word  Is  oonatantlr  nsed  in  thot  seosa  bj  rhilo. 

•  HA.  Iv.  11-13.  Tbln  ma^  •Iso  ba,  is  la  the  B.V.  (mo»  generallj)— ■'  with  whom  we  have 
to  do."  Itwonld  bevaiv  tome  totsakalt  mean  "  with  rcf  ereuce  to  whom  we  an  speaking  "  (u 
ia  V.  II). 

•  (Aadwarnvdo  this  witb  perfect  oosfldanoal,  "fol"—th*  "tor- uiUcipateg  an  obleotion 
toeeanat  ebtocitonaai,"  Setallahtmir). 

>>pHui,«««  is  a  (avootitewenl  with  this  writer  (Til.  B^  1. 1, 12,  il.  S,  iti.  IS-S!).  thouab 
Daly  fooad  onea  la  St.  Paul  \  1  Tim.  vl.  s),  and  then  in  an  eauitij  diffarant  sense,  "  tnie  heeql" 
We  have,  bowner,  "leoia  ■  Iwptny^)  iB  £ph.  IL  IS,  111.  U. 
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he&rora  to  the  contemplation  of  Christ  w  our  High  Priest.  It  had  been 
neceasaiy  for  him  to  panse  for  a  moment  to  sKow  that  Christ  was  greater 
oven  than  Moses,  and  to  invito  his  readere  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  strive 
to  entor  into  that  rest  which  some  of  those  whom  Hoses  led  out  of 
Egypt  had  failed  to  attain.  The  true  rest  which  Moses  had  promised 
was  a  rest  typified  by  the  Sabbath-rest  of  God.  It  pointed  far  beyond 
the  possession  of  Canaan  to  ihe_finai  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God.  Christ's  High  Fbiebthood  b  a  pledge  to  ns  of  a  grace  by 
which  that  rest  may  be  obtained. 

We  thus  reach  the  very  heart  of  the  Epistle,  for  the  development  of 
this  topic  occupies  nearly  six  chaptora. 

First  he  lays  down  two  qualifications  which  must  be  found  in  every 
High  Priest,  namely, ^ — 

L  That  he  must  be  able  to  sympathise  with  men  by  partidpation 
with  them  in  their  infirmities  (v.  1 — 3,  comp.  ii.  17)  ;  and, 

iL  That  he  must  cot  be  Belf-«alled,  but  appointed  by  God  (4 — 10). 

That  Christ  jtossessod  the  first  of  these  qualifications  was  setf'evident, 
and  had  indeed  been  expressly  stated  (comp.  iL  17). 

That  He  possessed  the  second  he  proves  by  a  referents  to  His  eternal 
Sonship  fPs.  iL  7)  and  His  Melchizedek  Priesthood  (Pa.  ex.  4). 

He  tiien  pauses  once  more  during  a  somewhat  long  digression  to 
express  his  sorrow  that  their  spiritual  dulness  and  backwardness  made 
it  needlessly  difficult  for  him  to  illustrate  these  deep  truths  (v.  11 — 14). 
He  therefore  urges  them  to  more  earnest  endeavours  aftor  Christian 
progress  (vL  1 — 3),  partly  by  an  awful  warning  of  the  danger  of  relapse 
from  truth  (4^8),  and  pwtly  by  encouragements  derived  from  the 
activity  of  their  Christian .  benevolence  (9,  10)  and  the  immutable  cer- 
tainty of  the  pi-omiaes  of  God  (11^18).  These  inspire  a  hope  founded 
on  this  Priesthood  of  our  Lord  (19,  20),  which  was  a  Priesthood  not 
merely  Aaronic,  but  transcendent  and  etomal  aftor  the  order  of  Uelchi- 
ledek. 

Having  thos  cleared  away  every  preliminary  consideration,  and 
raised  them  by  his  warnings  and  exhortations  to  a  state  of  mind  suffi- 
ciently solemn  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  in  many  moat  important  particulars  the  Priesthood  of  Melchizedek 
was  superior  to  tJkat  of  Aaron  ;  namely-— 

i.  Because  it  is  eternal,  not  transient  (viL  1 — 3). 

ii.  Because  even  Abrtiham  acknowledged  the  superior  dignity  of 
Melchizedek,  by  paying  titlies  to  him  and  receiving  his  blessing  (4 — 10). 

iii  Because  the  Priesthood  of  Melchizedek  is  recognised  in  the 
Psalms  as  loftier  than  that  of  Aaron, — which  implied  a  change  in  tiie 
Priesthood,  SJid  therefore  in  the  Law  (11,  12).  This  is  con&med  by 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  sprang  tram  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  from  that  of 
Levi  (13,  14) ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood,  being 
etomal,  could  not  be  connected  witli  a  Law  which  perfected  nothing 
(15—19)! 
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ir.  Because  the  Melchizedek  Pioesthood  waa  founded,  as  the  Aaronic 
never  was,  by  an  oath  (20 — 22). 

V.  Because  the  Levitic  priests  died,  but  Christ  abideth  for  ever 
(23—25). 

He  then  pauses  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  eternal  fitness  of 
Christ's  Pries&ood  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  the  needs  of  humanity 
require ;  and  proceeds  to  show  that  as  Christ's  Prieatkood  is  superior  to 
that  of  Aaron,  BO  is  H'l  MinitlTy  more  excellent  as  belonging  to  a  better 
CoTenaut  (viiL  1 — 6).  This  is  mainly  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  new 
Covenant — and  therefore  a  better  Covenant— had  been  distinctly  pro- 
phesied and  promised  (7 — 13). 

The  superiority  of  this  second  Covenant  is  shown  \i3  a  comparison 
of  tiie  ministry  of  the  High  Priest  entering  the  Holv  of  Holies  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  with  l^t  of  Christ  passing  into  uie  HeavcLs.  The 
Levitical  High  Priest  entered  the  Holiest  Place  but  once  a  year.  He 
had  to  do  this  year  after  year  ;  he  offered  for  his  own  sius  as  well  as  for 
those  of  the  people  ;  his  sacrifices  could  not  cleanse  his  conscience  ;  his 
whole  service  stood  merely  in  connexion  with  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a 
subordinate  character.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  (L)  catered,  not 
a  symbolic  tabernacle,  but  the  Heaven  of  Heavens;  (ii.)  He  entered  it 
once  for  all,  and  for  ever;  (iiL)  He  had  no  need  to  make  any  offering 
for  His  own  sins,  being  spotless;  (iv.)  He  entered  through  His  own 
blood,  which  (v.)  was  eternally  efficacious  for  the  purging  of  the  con- 
sdence  from  dead  works  ;  and  (vi.)  His  whole  ministration  had  to  do 
with  abiding  realities,  not  with  passing  shadows  (ix.  1 — 14).  Then,  led 
by  the  doable  meaning  of  the  word  diatheki,  which  means  both  "  testa- 
ment "  and  "  covenant,"  he  shows  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  necessary 
to  sanctify  the  new  Covenant,  and  was  efficacious  even  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  ti-ansgressions  under  Uie  old  (16—33),  and  that  His  one  Death 
has  wrought  an  all-sufficient  expiation  (33^ — 3S).  He  concludes  the 
argument  by  contrasting  the  impotence  of  the  Levitic  sacrifices  to  perfe<!t 
those  who  offered  them — an  impotence  attested  by  their  incessant  repe- 
tition— with  the  one  sacrifice  offered  by  the  willing  obedience  of  Christ 
(x.  1 — 10).  Christ's  sacrifice  issued  in  His  eternal  exaltation,  after  He 
had  perfected  the  new  Covenant  in  which  constant  sacrifices  aie  no 
longer  needful,  because  by  the  one  sacrifice  is  granted  the  Forgiveness 
of  Sin  (11—18). 

Sudi,  in  barest  outline,  is  a  sketch  of  the  great  argument  of  the 
Epistle,  and  we  can  see  at  oaco  how  powerfully  it  must  nave  appealed 
to  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  an  enquiring  Jew,  The  sweeping 
proofs  which  St  Paul  had  furnished  of  the  nullity  of  the  lAwunder  the  new 
Christian  dispensation,  and  of  the  secondary,  parenthetic  position  which 
it  had  always  occupied  in  the  designs  of  God,  might  sway  the  reason  of 
a  Hebrew  reader,  but  they  tended  to  shock  his  most  cherished  prejudices. 
He  would  hail  an  argument  which  did  not  involve  so  apparently  absolute 
a  dl^HLragement  of  the  system  under  which  he  had  heen  brought  up. 
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For,  ia  this  new  nietliod  of  Christian  argument,  even  while  he  enjoyed 
the  glory  of  tlie  sulistancc  he  was  permitted  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
shadow  ;  he  could  joyfully  see  that  even  in  the  passing  type  there  had 
always  been  a  pi-opliecy  of  the  eternal  antitype. 

Let  Msnowlooknt  tim  great  section  in  closer  detail,  and  with  an  effort 
to  understand  not  only  the  general  bearing  of  the  EpistJe,  but  its  separate 
paragraphs  ;  and  let  us  try  in  passing  to  remove  any  difficulties  which 
may  arise  from  the  expressions  or  the  argument*  which  the  writer  adopts. 

Having  spoken  of  the  boldness  with  which  we  may  approach  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  because  of  the  High  Priesthood  of  Christ,  he  gives  the 
two  conditions  of  Priesthoo<1,  namely,  (i.)  a  power  to  sympathise,  and 
(ii.)  a  sjiecial  call. 

(i.)  "For  evtry  High  Prieit,  being  taken'  from  among-  men,  is  appointed  on 
liohnlf  of  men  in  things  relnting  to  God  Ihat  ho  may  oflcr  both  gifta  and  eacrificei* 
on  bchnlf  of  sins,'  being  able  to  deal  r^ompnasinnatcly*  ivith  the  ignoitmt  and  erring-, 
since  ho  himself  nleo  is  encompassed  with  moml  wCHicnesB  ;  nnd  t^causo  of  this  very 
wculcness"  ho  is  bound,  as  for  tho  people  bo  also  for  himself,  to  offer  sin-offerings* 

(ii.)  "  And  no  one  tnhcs  this  honourable  office  for  himself,  bat  on  being  called  by 
God  AS  even  Anron  vnsJ  So  even  tho  Christ*  glorified  not  Ilimtel/  to  bo  made  a 
hijth  priest,  but  ho  [);lorificd  Him]  who  said  to  Uim,  Thou  art  my  Son ;  to-day  hare 
I  begotten  Ihc  e.*  As  also  in  anoiher  phiee  He  Buth,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  orer  after 
tho  order  of  Mclchiicdclt ; '" — Who,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,"  having  offered  up 

•  This  may  be'  one  of  Ibe  writor'i  sooorona  nnipliaail-oM,  for  ■»  distincMoa  cu  here  be 
nwlv  beti'scn  e^^.  uid«i"7.'ac.     In  icciiiste  On^t  they  diSer.  xod  the  Sutler  mevii  "sUin 
boKsU  1 "  but  In  the  \.tX.  they  are  used  Jndisrriminsltly  (rojii  H  ™  T/Mfj  • 
Tbtoptaylactl.    Tbe  oritcr  niiir,  however,  hare  been  tbiukioK  o[  the  ln«Dss  M 
ol  the  Day  of  Atonsinent  when  ha  saja  i™,  or  or  (ree-trill  oQetings. 

*  Properly,  *'to  ahow  niodcrol*  emotion."     Il^raciw«nif  mks  the  word  used  by  the  Psri.- 

latatieq,  andwai  [iircuted  br  AiiiKotle  (Die?.  Larri  t.  SI )  to  eipresa  the  r^sht  sUt«  at  iDlnd, 

(asaSiii).    The  word  is  used  both  l>y  Philo  uod  JoKphiu  of  D.odeintJoK  piusipn.    Mare  ths 


Prieit  tt 


■sd  the  atiis  vharevith  I  baTC  dona 


Day  of 
ithlbi 


SJos.  jlnll.  ili.  g,  §li  ud cDntmt  Nam.  III.  1  1  Clirou.  iiiL  16-SI).    See  Bwumldbai  Sabba, 
IS  (in  SrtiSttR-en).  where  Uosca  biicri  thin  tict  ai  a  rL>iimacli  aKwnn  Konta.    Th«  H)(h. 

lineage,  who  boiiglit  and  nold.  and  tr.iiiflfciTcd  from  one  tu  iho  other,  and  (encrallj  deeredcct 
the  office,  btln^  oi-i^uallj  mere  nominees   ot   Herod.     Tkiey   belontfod    "to   eertaiu  obscure 

Rr»n™  who  were  ouly  oi  rrJollj  otiffio,"  not  deicondoT.li  of  Aaron  (Joi.  i»iHl.  u.  10,  i  S). 
IT  tkoir  cbamotcriittes  see  the  Talmndio  qnoUtirns  in  my  I^t  of  thriH,  11.  330.  343,  and 
i'/ro,  p.  S13.  But  it  is  donbtfnl  whether  ths  writer  ncuia  to  bint  at  Chia  Mat*  of  thiurs.  Aj 
an  Aleiandrian,  Uiliig  in  Uellenistic  romionniUaa,  it  oonhl  not  be  brouB-ht  prominenlty  nndar 
theDoticeof  Apollo^espeeiallyaithen  Boethnilm,  std,,  bad  now  held  Oie  oSa*  for  mora 

'  The  tiiie  "iinointod  Priest." 

•  The  Bonshln,  In  ths  writer's  arvament,  Inioliea  Die  proof  of  His  DiTlaa  osH  to  tba 
Priesthood. 

""  "  A  priest  upon  his  throne"  (Zeoh.Tt  121;  hoto  Tofir.ol-JiHrolM.  a«*r  theoBee,  orrlac* 
IPkci,  «l.  TheJewssaidthalthe  "two  anointed  onea  -  (■■.oniofod"!  in  Zecb.  ii.  U  ar* 
Aarou  and  Messiah,  and  arsuftd  from  Fi.  ci.  4  that  Uciiiab  wsa  the  dearei  to  God.  Thar 
■Iwaj  s  aerountfd  the  Psalm  to  be  Ueseianio,  and  ths  Targmn  of  Jonathan  baiaii,  "  Hw  Lord 
said  le  hit  Wtiri." 
.     <i  ffo^ubt  bars  mesos  Etis  "  H' 
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■npplicktioai  and  entreaties  to  Him  vho  wm  aljle  to  xtve  him  out  of  death,  with 
■tToiiK  ciyiiiR  and  taav,'  and  having  tieen  heard  becAoae  of  hii  TeveTential  awe  * 
Bon  LboDgh  he  waa,  learnt  his  ohedienca  from  the  things  which  He  suffered,'  and, 
mfter  heing  perfected,*  became  to  all  thoso  that  obej'  Him  the  canse  of  eternal 
■dTatioD,  salDted  by  Qod  a  high  pricat  after  the  ordor  of  tlclchizedsk  *  (v.  4—10). 

"  Now,  renpecting'  Uelchizedek,  what  we  havo  to  say  is  long,  and  ia  difficult  to 
sipllun  to  yon,  since  ya  have  become  dull  in  your  hearing,'  For,  indeed,  though  ye 
ought  to  be  teachen  as  far  aa  tintt  is  concerned,'  ye  again  have  need  that  some  Di 


teach  you  the  rudiments  *  of  the  heEinning  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  ye  have  Rank 
'~i  the  position  of  those  vho  need  milk  and  not  solid  food.'  For  every  one  who  feeds 
I  milk  it  inexperienced  in  the  word  of  righteonsnoas,"  for  he  ia  an  in&nt.    But 


■(did  food  pertains  to  the  f  ullgrown~to  those  who  bv  virtue  of  their  habit  have  their 
organs  of  sense  trained  to  discrimination  of  good  and  evil "  [v.  1 1 — 14). 

"  Leaving,  then,  the  rarliest  principles  of  Christian  teaching,"  let  us  be  bomo 
along  towarda  full  growth,  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead 
work*,"  and  of  faith  towards  God,  of  the  doctrine  of  ablutions  '*  acd  laying  on  oE 
hands,"  and  of  leanrroction  of  the  dead,  and  of  leonian  judgment."  And  this  let  na 

<  Hot  mnitiotied  in  the  Ooipali  in  tks  Ason  j  tt  OetliHiniuie,  lint  nbKlnlal;  Implied. 

'  «irac4v«fWLT  imh  Titc  tiittafltias.  *A*b  mar  «Tialii]j  mean  "for,"  *'1wcaaH  of,"  u  In 
Lnkeiil.Si  *^  iUnn  £^  TM  (vx«;  nif.  ll.ivionnmiviik  t%  x*f»t.  Camp.  John  ixl.  G; 
MBUtM.U,xiiLlHtii,Mp**mwiwiriKUt,n},tU;  EvU^»  (iihii£  in  ths  ».  %.  oconr* onlv 
at  ill.  n)  is  "levennt  fear,' ■■  inpoMa  to  twror  and  oowanUu.  Zano  dsSnsdItsi  "n 
■UariizbUBi-'  {•«         ■    ■ ' "    -•■ ' .L...v._,- 


Tba  X.  V.  it  tbnafore  eamot,  and  tbe  nwntntt  of  this  iatemtlna  pauin  la  quits  cleu. 
It  la  a  bnhnrk  uaiait  tha  hernlea  wUoh  aarer  will  ass  or  allow  tfia  perfect  Humanitu  of 
Cliriat.  *«  weU  as  Bla  tro*  DnliiUir.  Tba  attenpla  to  avoid  this  meaning  bv  rend  ering  it  "wna 
baud  »«  H>>  skMH  He  Israd  '  foomp.  Oen.  ixil. «),  or  *■  wu  heird^uut  so  dBliveredl  from 
that  wlueh  b»  (nnd,"  an  aerelr  das  to  theolocieil  bla*.  Both  lendarinn  m  abututplr 
nnt  enable.    The  nnderlnK  o(  tbe  E.  V.  f ■  that  ^  ell  A*  Onxk  FalKtrt,  and  the  mcuiing  gf 

•■A<aM«afau]ad*«ai7  other  (lea  TreBali,HfieTat.S||a«una>,  J-  '    "" — ' "-' '•• 

to  llHAanlwhoitrnKtliSDed  *"— '- — —  -*  "■ 


■aAuelwhoitrnKtlieDed  Bimin  CMueqneoce  of  Hla  pnjrer  (Luke  iill.  i3},  or  to  His 
BBHikDta  tnDin[A  over  death  and  Hadea. 

*  "Bon,"  i.i., Bot  "a  Son"  (for  tben  tLers  would  have  been  no  atreaa  on  Hie  "leomlng 
obedience"),  bat  "the  Foa  of  Ood."  lii^Brr  .  .  .  fnSn,  one  of  the  Gommoneat  of  ancient 
^nnaaiMiaa  (Hand.  1.  107;  Sach.  Af.  ITOi  and  often  In  Philo).  Theodoret  called  thie 
eipreaajoa  b jperiMlioil,  lad  ChrrHietom  eeema  mprieed  bj  it ;  and  Theaphrlaot  goee  eo  (ir  sa 
to  call  It  nnnaunable.  But  "  the  tliii«e  that  He  autfered^'  hBTe  a  reference  far  •ridei  than  to 
lbs  A«aBT.    Btill  there  la  no  donbt  Ihat  puBgei  like  theae  incnosed  the  hentancj  in  reoeiving 

*  *^I?rhetad"iu  HiimiJialn^reUtioa.li.  10. 

*  C«np.  Piiilo,  Opp.  i-  653;  ir^  (cwi>if  )Ma4  Aniipcvt  it*flurayorot  b^tdu  ALryoc. 

*  Thla  paHiga  ilao  waa  perhapa  known  to  Juatln  Martfr  (Dinl  b.  TTyf\.  3Si. 

'  Tbe  enneuoD  ihawe  Uut  the  Epistle  wae  written  eomewhat  late— to  thoee  who  had  Igog 

■  Oal.  Iv.  i  •  1  Cor  lil.  1,  a. 

■•  Apparentlra  genetal  pbraM  f or  the  Uoipel.    The  word  nedoJuh  In  Hebrew  hasawldor 

■■  Cleailv  Bot  "light  and  mongi"  bnt  here  nleniiiE  to  doctnnea— tha  power  to  "die- 
erimlnala  Aa  tianaoendent  ~  (Bom.  li.  IFQ,  (o  dlrtingalih  t«tween  eicellesce  and  inferiorit/  In 
uatUr  of  truth.    Tbe  pbraaa  la  a  Hetneir  ooe,  rida  («U>H-«l(OeD.  ii.  17.  atfi.). 

*"  Xaitlaf  aach  nrittclplai"  not,  of  eoofaa.  In  tha  lenae  of  neglecting  or  forgetting  them,  bnt 
iBtheaenseoI  uakiBgBBBdTaDeabaioodtMm. 

u  Bepantanca  waa  tbaim  and  ear^lert  leeaoa  of  the  Ooapel  (Mark  1.  U).  Dead  wgrke— works 
at  tbe  Law  (U.  U;  Bom.  Ii.  311.  whldi  hare  no  inherant  Ills  In  them  lAniclt  Itll.). 

>•  JewWiabIntl}nB(ix.lO)  tbaJeiriihaoBTertatoCbrlatlaBiCrmiRtit  itUl  retain  and  explain 
hi  ■  mAvv  Bpiritoa]  aanaa.    BojiflHiiH  !■  nerer  need  for  Chrlitian  Baptiam  f^pHima). 

r  hcaiing  (Muk  ivL  IB,  etc.|,  for  ordination  [Acta  ii,  8,  etc.},  Icr  eon£imit!on  (Aots 

._ , _,   ..   the  cp.>a  aa  referring  to  tha  futnre  world.    On- 
ce la  aniprlxmg.    The  TrA^imjr  towards  which  we  ara  to  be  curled  alon^ 

, 1  in  the  wcltcr'B  mind  with  the  doetcina  of  Chriit'a  High  Printhcod, 

■•  trptBsd  hj  that  ot  Melohli«lek.    It  aeema  ainmge  that  be  ihonld  rank  tliia  Gnoile  as 

both  Bt.  Paul  and  we  ngvil  aa  bring  o(  anch  primarr  in 
-  ■  ■    V  *"  H*.fcrt»W.,  TBS,  f.  B.    The  writer  meana,      . 
',  OamgUg  bjr  tua  tlmai  bat  joor  spedal  danger  1* 
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do  if  Qod  permit.  For  at  to  thow  who  have  been  oase  for  bU  Bnli^htaiied,'  and 
have  tMtea  of  thelieBTenlygift.'andtecome  pariakers  of  tha  Holy  Spirit,  and  have 
taated  the  eicelleoce  of  the  word  of  Ood,'  and  the  Fowen  oF  the  Future  Age,'  and 
who  have  fallen  away  * — it  ia  impoauble  a^in  to  renew  tham  to  repentance,  while 
they  are  crucifying  to  themnlvei  the  Son  of  Ood  afiosh,  and  putting  Him  to  o^eo 
ehame.  For  luid  which  haa  drunk  the  rain  which  often  cometh  upon  it,  and  which 
ii  produdng  herbage  suitahle  for  thoBe  for  whose  aake  it  ia  also  being  tilled,  partakea 
of  bleaaing  from  Qod;  but  that  which  produces  thonu  and  thiatlea  ia  tejecied,  and 
near  a  curge,  the  end  of  which  ii  for  boming.* 

"  Bat,  beloved,  we  ore  oonWnced  of  the  better  alternative  about  you,'  and  thing* 
skin  to  aalTation,'  even  though  we  do  thus  apeak.  For  Qod  is  not  unjust  to  toilet 
in  a  moment '  your  work  and  love  which  ye  showed  teirarda  Uig  name  in  having 
ministered  to  the  aainta,  and  yet  miniitdTing.'''  But  we  long  for  each  of  you  to  ahow 
the  tame  eameatneu  with  the  view  to  the  full  ttseuranceof  your  hope  until  the  end," 
that  ye  may  prove  yonnelvei  not  sluggish,'*  but  imitators  of  those  who  by  faith  and 

SLtieot  waiting  inherit  the  promises.  [And  I  aay  who  iahtril  the  promise*]  for 
od,  when  He  promised  to  Abraham,  since  He  muld  not  swear  by  any  greuter, 
■wore  by  Himself,'' saying  Verily,"  blessing  I  will  blesa  thee,  and  multiplying  I  will 
multiply  thee.  And  bo,  by  waiting  patiently,  he  obtained  the  promisea.  For  men 
indeed  sweat  by  the  greater,  and  to  theoi  Uie  oath  is  an  end  of  sU  contradiction  for 
conflnnstion.'*    On  which  principle,'*  Qod  wishing  to  show  more  abundantly ''  to 

and  joa  would  be  boyond  tlu  nach  of  tliia  peril  il  jon  vera  cipablB  of  gnniag  the  trutlu 
whiah  1  llLftll  aow  Bflt  forth."     Ba  does  uOt  diipara^f  Vine  tUBnuiai/ixj  trntBS,  thou||k  tbejr 

1  iwat  <■  ■  hmiiHu  wnrA  n(  thn  wi-itur.  uDourrin;  mnn  fraoaentl;  in  thli  Epiitle  tlmu  in 
tirnot  became  (proutblj  in  conseqmnioe  of  this 
it.  Mart.  At.  i.  w;  ChrysoitoB,  eto.).    Han  it  haa 

definite  meuiin^  of  Uds  ftxpireuion.    It  probablj 


nil  phnaa  ii  oIm  iDdelnita,  but  from  ■  puallel  i*s>>«Bot  Phila  [DifTufiu.  vt.  SS}  itpio- 

•t_Tu_i-.,j„^l„gj  thBOmpBl.    The  writm  m»T  liere  bare  used  the  aomuiatiTa 

thecenltiiewaulfl  bare  oaniwdaoODduiou  with  Stsu.    Oatliecifta  tn 


the  not*  «Banl  aSBH. 

■  It  liloipoiiitils  to  b 
msani  "raiaissiea'  or  "i 
between  ytrajSM  with '' 

tbe  IKvlBa  teoohlng  of  the  Ooipel.    The  wriUi 

wAui  7™B«B#a*  bao*D""  " — ■"—  — -I"  ^--— -1  -  -- 

■•nenl  comp.  U.  3, 4. 

•  Compan  wiHi  tlili  aipwaakm  PUlo,  IMjmim.  tl  vm*.  {Ofp.  i.  *3B.  ed.  Ki 
be  who  ba*  ^nagii  tBach  pnre  wtne  of  Ood'i  beiisTg1«>t  power,  and  Nmfiutid  d 
and  doctrlnea."  The  "  powers  of  the  famre  eon  *  (L«.,  of  the  Olam  hoUaJ  ma 
Itsalorj,  or,  as  ChrieoKom  nTi.  "lheserD«t  of  the  tpiiit." 

fConp.ll.  li  ill.  IS  :  I  M,  2». 

•  t1.  1— B.  8m  in^.  TfaeH  attoiif  wtxaingn  acalntt  apOMtia;  [oomp.  i.  3f 
are  a  speoial  ebanetnistio  ol  this  Eiaitle.  Tbeir  trsnanl  ""•■"' "g  la,  that  f< 
defiant  apostasy  tJiere  ia  no  ramed;  prOTided.  Thejr  are  inTOlved  la  tb*  Mtr, 
Bt.  Pool.  "  God  1*  DDt  mocked  '  (9»t  «v  imm^mu,  Oal.  vl.  7], 


"Thiaia 


|[att.id.  31.3^43— U I  IJohnv.U.    It  mntt  be  bone  in  miai  what 

wretotaadneia  of  sis  niut  be  tBTolted  bi  anoh  enraaloM  a>  — 

11^- — a  .11 — '"-ij  tbo  spirit  of " 


T  t1  npilmm.  *  nia  opposite  to  tnit  ■«»«  tn  var.  S. 

•inlaNefu— fOtsetinaaiiuleaot  "  Lalnar '(•«»»)  is  omitted  in  tLe  best  KSS.,  and  ta 
probably  added  from  1  Tboe.  1. 3. 

H  Tia  thephiBse  see  Bom.i>.  U.  The"Balnta*  at  Jeraialam  [OaL  11.  lOg  lOai.  ivl.  II 
wen  too  poor  to  Btnlstar  to  others,  and  this  Is  one  IniHoation  that  the  latter  na  aot  neni 

11  Thatje  mH  not  become  aa'^alnggiah"  {ntSfoi.)  in  ChrlsUan  profraea  as  ye  jtasi  beoome  la 
Viiitoal  knowledge  (ver.  11). 

"Id  thlapas««ews  ag^ficd  an  almoit  onmiitabable  rafarraoata  Pbllo,  !>•£(«.  jlOsf. 
ill.  n ;  "  Ba^Bi  well  ooninnail  His  Tuomise  even  by  so  oitb  ...  for  thOD  aaaat  Oat  pod 


>■  The  K9&  TiiT  between  li  uii.  ■!  uiy,  i  fij'  l  bnt  tbe  three  readings 
ti  lA,  a  litanl  nndariila  ot  tho  Hebnw  im  Id,  may  haTS  lad  to  the  nriatdi 

"  Camp.  Chile,  QimlB  Bn  ini(tiui(Kmanis(9n'.  i.02S),  and  thanan 
In  Di  .^trakons  (C^ip.  a  W). 


I  Hon  abaadantly  ~  tLan  U  He  had  not  i* 
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the  hein  of  the  piomiBe  the  imntntahility  of  HU  pnttKiM,  inteTvened  with  ul 
oath'  that  hj  meang  o(  two  immutnlllB  tningt,'  in  which  it  is  impoatible  fM 
Qod  to  lie,'  we  nay  have  a  etrong  encoungemeat  who  fled  for  refu^  to  graop 
the  hope  set  before  ui.*  Which  we  have  u  an  anchor  of  the  soul,'  secure  and 
firm,  and  pamiaft  to  Uie  region  behind  the  veil,*  where  a,  forenmner  on  our 
UJuilf  culled — Jesna— hanng  become  a  High  Prieit  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchiiedek"(»i.  9— 20). 

The  earlier  sections  of  this  passage  are  easy  to  uaderatiuid.  We  see 
at  once  that  a  High  Priest  who  was  not  of  like  feeling  with  ourselves — 
one  who  had  no  capacity  for  snlTering,  and  therefore  no  power  of 
■jinpatliy — would  be  a  most  imperfect  representative  of  his  feUow-men, 
oa  whose  behalf  he  has  to  stuid  in  the  presence  of  Qod.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  importance  which  the  writer  attaches  to  a 
Divine  calling  to  the  Priesthood.  Of  the  Divine  calling  of  Christ  he 
furniiibea  a  twofold  proof, — the  one,  tiiat  it  was  involved  in  the  eternal 
Sonahip,  which  he  illustrates  by  Psalm  iL  7  ;  and  the  other,  that  He  is 
addressed  as  a  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  in  Psalm  ox.  4. 
Am  both  Psalms  were  fully  acknowledged  to  be  Messianic,  the  cogency  of 
these  references  would  not  be  disputed.  He  adds  a  few  words  of  pro- 
found interest  to  slkow  that  Christ's  eternal  Priesthood  was  perfect«d 
firet  by  the  sufferings  which  He  endtired  for  our  sakes,  and  then  by  His 
glorification.  He  regards  the  whole  life  of  Ohrift  as  a  part  of  the  work 
wherein  God  glorified  Him  to  be  an  Eternal  Priest.  The  main  work  of 
that  Priesthood  was  infinite  self-sacrifice  ;  for  the  sake  of  which,  in  the 
days  of  Hia  flesh.  He  not  only  emptied  Himself  of  His  glory,  hut  laid 
aside  for  a  time  every  claim  as  the  coetemal  and  co-equal  Son,'  in  order 
to  l>ecome  a  man  with  men  ;  to  dwell  in  maji's  house  of  clay  ;  to  have  a 
human  sonl ;  to  entreat  and  supplicate  and  cry  to  His  heavenly  Father 
with  tears  both  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  Cross.  And  He  was  heard, 
because  of  the  glory  of  the  infinite  self-abnegation  involved  in  this 
hamhle  aw&  In  this  passage,  as  elsewhere,  the  writer  furnishes  the 
most  inestimabln  proof  that  Christ's  High  Priesthood  has  the  qualifica- 
tion derived  from  perfect  human  sympathy.  He  also  gives  us  a  strong- 
hold of  assurance  to  resist  the  Apollinarian  heresy  which,  with  iiTeverent 
reverence,  denies  the  tnie  humanity  of  Christ,  and  has  often  been  as 
dangerous  to  the  Church  as  Arianism  itoell     Jfeither  that  hei«sy,  nor 

■  IbrdahliiwtliiiitsnudLitobiAwaaDHimHlf  udAlmhui.  In  B«Tuboth,(,SII,  a,  Horn 
Mj*  to  Qoi,  "  HuUt  Tbou  ■mmi  br  Hweu  ud  E«tb  I  (bonld  tme  muI  r>i>ir  illl  pBriih,  ud 
thmtoittaaitjTbJiMIbi  bot  u  noa  taut  iwon  by  Ttij  gmt  hubs,  Uut  nth  iball  andon 

>  Mwi)lT,BlimRluidHLi<wtta(aaii.iiil.l7).      ThaTurmubiTa  not  "BjHjMlt.-bDt 

^"  NMimt  ti  Inponble  with  Ood.  wnt  Ig 

*  A  mnUmjnt  lor  "  the  eUeet  ot  am  Hop* 

•  Ib  Tan  taily  tiBMB  ths  Aniihor  wi 

■  -    1i.^».4BB). 
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the  UoDotbelite  heresy,  which  denies  to  our  Luvd  a  human  will,  can  find 
a  moment's  admifisiun  so  long  as  this  passage  and  the  early  chapters  of 
8t  Luke  retain  their  places  in  Holy  Writ.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
Fathers  were  startled  by  this  paseago  is  an  additional  indication  of  its 
importance  to  the  ChrisUan  Church.  Tbeodoret  ventures  to  say  that 
since  Christ  mimifeeted  Tfia  obedience  not  after,  but  be/ore,  His  sufiering, 
the  expression  that  "  He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  He 
suffered  "  is  a  hyperbolical  expression.*  Theophylact  goes  even  farther, 
and  says  that  Paul  (for  he  traditionally  accepte  ^e  Pauline  authorship), 
"  for  the  benefit  of  his  hearers,  used  such  accommodation  as  obviously  to 
say  some  unreasonable  things."  *  Had  these  Fathers  sufficiently  borne 
in  mind  that  Christ  was  "perfectly  man"  as  well  as  "truly  Qod"  they 
would  not  have  used  so  free  a  style  of  criticism.  And  it  might  have  been 
better  for  the  Church  if  Uiej'  had  been  less  ready  to  claim  a  right  to  nse 
this  "accommodation  "  themselves,  and  less  ready  to  attribute  it  to  the 
Apostles.* 

The  digression  that  follows  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  what  has 
been  called  St  Paul's  habit  of  "going  off  at  a  word."  This  writer  does 
not  go  off  at  a  word  at  alL  Nothing  less  resembles  being  "  hurried 
aside  by  the  violence  of  his  thoughts."  His  method  is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  this.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  a  strong  emotion, 
as  St.  Paul  does,  he  prepares  himself  in  the  ro<Nit  leisurely  and  delibeiute 
manner  for  an  argument  of  consummate  skilfnlness  and  power.  That 
argument  was  wholly  original  in  its  development,  and  he  therefore 
endeavours  to  stimulate  the  spiritual  dulness  of  his  readers.  By  a 
powerful  mixture  of  reproach,  warning,  and  encouragement,  he  arouses 
them  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  effort  without  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  grasp  new  truth. 

He  is  about  to  give  them  not  the  milk  which  was  necessary  for 
infants — for  beginners  in  Christ's  teachings* — but  solid  food,  such  as  was 
only  fitted  for  mature  understandings.'  In  their  present  condition — 
long  as  was  the  time  since  tlieir  conversion — they  were  incapable  of 
receiving  it;  but  he  encourages  them  to  hope  that  they  would  become 
capable,  if  they  were  sincere  and  earnest,  in  their  desire  for  Christian 
progress..  He  bids  them,  thei-efore,  dismiss  for  the  present  the  subjects 
which  had  engaged  their  attention  when  they  were  catechumens.  In 
those  days  they  had  been  occupied  with  the  initial  st«ps  of  religious 
knowledge.  It  was  not  his  present  purpose — it  ought  to  be  quite  on- 
necessary  now — to  remind  them  once  more  of  suoh  rudimentary  trutlis 
as  the  difference  between  faith    and  works;    the  distinction  betwfi»i 

«  from  Theodont'i  fidlnn  to  reeagnlaa  tlut  tiu  wi>4 
^d;  In  Octhgamuia  tad  on  Uia  Cnw,  bnt  (o  Uw  wb^a 

•  B«e  DotA  Ob  "  Anwmmodatloxi '  in  aj  J(«rov  ("^  Jbdgnunl,  p.  £00. 

•  Ths  Tomg  Bsttdnio  naophrtAi  uad  to  1»  ollsd  UluUUClTipm),''! 
Fhllo,  Dt  Atrit.,  'Knl  (i  »iildi<  ^  Jon  yO^  Tp^,  K.'J^ 

•  CoBp.  1  Cor.  iii.  I,  1, 
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Jewish  ablatioTiB  and  Christian  Baptism  ;  the  meaning  of  imposition  of 
liands  ;  the  truths  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  sentence  of 
tlie  world  to  come.  They  could  not  need  such  teachings  aa  this — unless, 
indeed,  they  were  in  danger  of  apostasy.  Of  the  peril  of  such  apostasy 
he  gives  them  a  most  solemn  warning. 

And  here  at  once  we  find  ourselves  launched  on  a  sea  of  controversy 
which  has  been  age  after  age  renewed.  The  originality  of  the  writer's 
mind  constantly  shows  itself  in  expressions  and  modes  of  thought  which 
occur  in  him  alone. 

1.  First  of  all  the  word  "enlightened"  acquired  at  a  very  early  age 
the  technical  sense  of  "  baptised,"  so  that  "  enlightenment "  Qikotiamoa)' 
was  a  recognised  synonym  of  baptism,  though  it  referred  directly  not 
to  the  outward  sign,  but  to  the  thing  signified.  Hence  the  sterner 
schismatics  of  the  early  Church  deduced  from  this  passage  the  duty  of 
finally  excluding  the  weak  from  Church  communion  by  refusing  absolu- 
tion to  those  who  once  hod  lapsed  into  apostasy  or  flagrant  ain.'  This 
was  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  "  all  sin  willingly  committed  after 
baptism  is  unpardonable."  The  fact  that  the  use  of  "  enlightenment " 
for  "  baptism "  did  not  exist  before  this  passage  was  written,  but  is 
derived  from  it,  is  at  once  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  cogency  of  their 
inference,  which  was,  it  is  needless  to  add,  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
practice  and  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  is  justly  con- 
demned by  our  Church  in  her  16th  Article. 

2.  This  hard  dogma  wus  also  rightly  rejected  by  the  Fathers, 
who,  following  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,'  never 
closed  the  door  of  repentance  even  to  the  most  flagrant  sinners. 
From  this  passage,  however,  they  deduced  the  unlawfulness  of 
administering  a  second  time  the  rite  of  Baptism — a  right  conclusion 
indeed,  but  one  which  rests  on  other  grounds  than  those  which  this 
passage  affords. 

3.  But  while  these  ancient  controversies  are  practically  set  at  rest, 
we  have  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  that  which  raged  between  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  on  the  "  indefectibility  of  grace." 

«.  Both  sides  tampered  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
expression  "  when  they  have  once  fallen  away  "  was  fatal  to  the  theoriea 
of  the  Calvinists,  who  held  that  those  who  were  regenerate  were  also 
elect,  and  could  never /all  avtay*     It  has  been  often  supposed  that  the 

>  The  frtiitafmi  ia  eqnlialnit  to  ths  "  reoslTing  full  knowlodge  at  tha  tmtli "  In  x.  9G.  The 
mrdklKioeeDnlmSCor,  iT.«,  "the  Dlamlutioa  of  the  Ocapd  or  the  g^oTjot  the  Christ" 
b  (he  tXX.  *>Ti'^»  is  "to  te«h"  [Judg.  idii.  B;  9  Kis^  ih.  S).  Bimflulr  in  the  Fntheis 
■nniMfiit  ie  "  to  rebaptiaa." 

'  So*  Tert.  Dlpndicit.  10 ;  Epiphao.  Hur.  lii.,  (iitA  ti  \iHnflir  uik>ti  lAifiiriiu  liirulBi  tot 
rODTitTHnn:  Euarb.  H.  X.  t1.  43{  Amtiroae.  Lt  PbmU,  11.  2,  eta.;  Feanan,  On  On  Cnti, 
Art.  I  j  uid  tha  B|Il  oI  Wlncheata  on  Art.  iri.  Tlili  attempt  to  iiulit  npon  a  trBoacendaatd 
IictfeonoD  Horn  rntin  (he  conTistlon,  held  br  KontADliCa,  thoDfch  not  faj  them  eicliulrelT,  tbU 
tbe  end  wai  InmlDaat.  Hie  nd*  of  the  KoTfttiang  wu  ^i|  idxf^^  t^<  ivtrc^niTai  lU  t4 
fi>mi#u  (Saenle*.  B.  E.  i>.  tS). 

'SCor.  ILT.  10;  tiI.  13. 

•  The  readrr  will  be  mBlndedof  what  waa  anid  bj  the  djing  Cromwall.  He  atked  hia 
chapUin  It  qimlipii  u  to  "  tha  iudetaeCibltitj  otgraoa."    "  Wu  It  poaaibia  tor  an;  one  who  had 
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rendering  of  the  English  Tereion,  "  ^  they  shall  &11  away,"  is  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  this  inference.  That  it  is  a  mistranslation  of  the 
most  obvious  kind  is  undeniable,  since  the  Greek  peu^ciple  is  in  the 
^paat  tense  ;  but,  if  the  histoiy  of  it  be  traced  through  various  versions 
of  the  Bible,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  due  to  a  C^lvinistic  bias,  but 
to  be  a  perfectly  honest  niistake,  derived  from  other  sources.  Calvin 
himself  was  far  too  great  a  scholar  to  defend  his  view  by  such  a 
rendering.  He  adopted  the  different  method  of  attempting  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  previous  expressions,  and  to  argue  that  when  the  writer 
spoke  of  those  "  who  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  par- 
takers of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tasted  the  good  word  of  God  and  the 
powers  of  the  future  world,"  he  did  not  mean  "  trae  and  Eincere 
Delievent,"  but  only  '  the  reprobates  who  had  but  laiUd,  at  it  icere, 
Willi  thtir  outer  tips  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  been  irradiated  by  some 
sparks  of  His  Light"  He  tried,  in  fact,  to  exaggerate  the  literaJ 
meaning  of  the  word  "taat«,"  so  as  to  imply  that  it  meant  nothing 
more  than  an  inkling  of  Christian  truth.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
such  an  argument  is  not  to  explain  Scripture,  but  to  explain  it  away. 
^Extravagant  literalism  has  been  even  more  fatal  to  exegesis  than  extra- 
vagant ^legorising. 

P.  But  the  Calvinists  had  no  monopoly  in  the  distortion  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  sacred  words.  That  -error  belongs,  alas  1  to  all  sects 
and  all  religious  partisans  alike^  Arminians,  who  were  unwilling  to 
admit  that  in  this  life  the  door  of  repentance  and  of  hope  could  ever  be 
closed  to  any  sinnei*,  Btumbled  at  the  word  "  impossible,"  and  actually 
rendered  it  (as  in  some  ancient  lAtin  manuscripts)  by  tlie  word  difficiU, 
"  difficult."  The  doctrine  on  behalf  of  which  they  thus  twisted  words 
to  suit  their  owo  meaning  may,  indeed,  be  amply  supported,  but  it  muBt 
not  be  supported  by  such  an  untenable  procedure.  "  ImposRible  "  baa 
a  very  different  meaning  from  "difficult,"  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
writ«r  lays  down  quite  distinctly  that,  when  those  who  have  received 
spiritual  illumination  and  shared  in  Divine  gifts  deliberately  apostatise, 
it  is  impoaxUtle  to  renew  them  to  repentance,  seeing  that  they  are — or, 
as  the  words  may  perhaps  be  rendered,  so  long  at  they  are-—crucifyiiig 
afresh,  to  their  own  ruin,  the  Son  of  God.  He  does  not  say  that  this 
hat  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  ;  nay,  he  expresses 
his  conviction  that  it  has  not  He  does  not  even  say  that  it  can  occur. 
He  only  says  that,  wAen  ii  occurt,  and  so  long  at  it  latts,  renewal  is 
impossible.     There  can  be  no  second  "Second  Birth." 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  his  words  must  not  be  forced  and  tortured 
into  conclusions  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  either  of  his  language 
or  of  his  hyiwthesis.  All  that  he  has  here  in  view  is  the  agency  of  men 
— the  teaching  and  ministry  of  the  Church  ;  he  is  neither  speaking  nor 
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thinking  of  the  omnipotence  of  Ood.  It  is  impossible  in  the  highest 
decree  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle ;'  but  what  is 
impossible  with  men  b  possible  with  Ood.*  And,  indeed,  the  marked 
change  of  tenses  in  this  passage  is  not  without  its  siguiiicance.  He 
sajs  that  it  is  impossible  to  renew  to  repentance  those  who  have  fallen 
away,  cruei/ying  aa  they  are  the  Son  of  God.  The  change  from  the 
past  to  the  present  implies  a  tmntinuouB,  as  well  as  an  insolent  apostasy. 
It  implies  the  case  of  those  who  cling  deliberately  to  their  sins.*  While 
thLi  continues,  how  can  tiiere  be  any  hope  of  renewal  1  The  condition 
of  snch  men,  so  long  so  it  continues  unchanged,  precludes  all  possi- 
bility of  the  action  of  grace.  It  is  impossible  at  once  "  to  be  pardoned  " 
and  to  retain  the  ofTence.  If,  said  the  Jewish  Kabbis,  a  man  has  merely 
touched  a  creeping  thing,  the  smallest  drop  of  water  suffices  for  his 
Levitic  purification  ;  but  if  he  keeps  the  unclean  thing  purposely  in  his 
hand,  an  ocean  of  ablutions  will  not  make  him  clean.  It  is  impossible 
to  save  willing  offenders  in  the  sense  in  which  man  joaj  "  save  "  hia 
brother  (1  Tim.  iv,  16)  ;  but  nothing  is  impossible  to  God. 

6.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  how  little  this  passage  lends  itsdf  to 
the  violent  oppositions  of  these  old  controversies,  Nor,  again,  has 
it  much  bearing  on  ^e  too  curious  speculations  in  which  some  have 
indulged  about  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  the  unpardonable 
sin.*  That  there  is  a  sin  wbich  shall  not  be  forgiven,  either  in  this 
or  the  future  age — that  there  ia  "  a  dn  unto  death,"  for  the  forgiveness 
of  which  we  are  not  bidden  to  pray — that  the  last  state  of  a  backslider 
or  an  apostate  may  be  worse  than  the  first' — we  leam  from  other 
passages  of  Scripture.  That  a  daring  and  willing  apostasy — a 
deliberate  return  from  light  to  darkness,  and  from  the  power  of 
God  to  Satan — must  be  the  most  perilous  of  all  conditions,  and 
therefore  must  very  nearly  approach  to  those  awful  sins,  is  clear 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  since  like  "  the  doing  despite  to  the 
spirit  of  grace "  (x.  29)  it  seems  to  close  against  itself  the  very 
door  of  salvation.*  We  must  neither  turn  the  text  into  "  a  rack 
of  despair  "  nor  into  "  a  pillar  of  carnal  security."  If  by  the  expression 
"tm  their  falling  away"  he  meant  to  describe  nwr^/  fall  into  mortal 
■in,  then,  as  Luther  says,  bis  words  would  contradict  "  a!l  the  Gospels, 

■  HiM.  ilz.  M;  TIaA  e.  V: 
Vfttl  wmm,  and  tliat  ntlUiMcai 
i"-|-'-  of  ft  dtj,'  I  luTB  ihowi 

•Bo  Bt  JUBbnMl(D«psMil.lLB):  "4iu«  ImpM^bUla  aunt  mni  bomlDM,  poHlbilift  «ut 
■pnd  DaoBvat  [rTrfmi  in  Dm  qnudo  Tolt  douu*  nabia  peooatm,  «tiiuu  quae  pnlAnma  a/an 


*  8«  W^  OB  1  John  T.  la 
■tPAlL»i  LokaiLSa. 

*  A  writo  who  wu  not  '""*i-t  of  ths  EplalJ*  to  Ui*  Hsbrsri  htM  mM,  Is  tonchlni  on  onl* 
aHbttl*upMtorthaeMUH|iuiuiMOtftp«U>T,tli*t"Wli«ithaChrlatdau  fklti  bwik  out  A 
taa  IvtRht  hor*  ol  tlia  SmmiiUoii.  ami  tka  Orphnu  •one  >■  (orUdduB  him  i  not  to  ban 
kntf^ii  tht  h^pm  la  Uunataaa :  oaa  mas  ilBtf,  nnktiowliif ,  u  tha  awaa  or  Phlloinebk  Bnt  to 
hara  knovn  aod  bU  awi  j-  boa  H,  and  to  dasUn  that  Ui*  hnmaa  wlahia  which  •»  nimmad  In 
tlHt  ana— 'Th;  Uncdon  uoma'— an  nln  r  The  Tataa  ordain  that  tbmt  ilull  ba  no  ringlnc 
•Kb  that'— BuUd,  "  nrtkai,  Vkir  and  roo]  '  (MiaitHHlli  C—twiy.  Anf.  ISSO). 
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and  oil  the  EDistles  of  St.  Paul."  But  he  is  Bpcaking  onl^  of  pre- 
detennioed  and  wilful  apostaaj,  and  irrevocable  Divine  dereliction;' 
auch  as  is  described  ia  that  passage  of  Isaiah'  where  the  Prophet 
speaks  of  renegades  passing  through  the  land  hardly  bestead,  and 
hungry,  and  fretting  themselves,  and  looking  upwards  only  to  curse 
their  King  and  their  God,  and  seeing  nothing  but  dimness  and  anguish 
when  they  look  downwards.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  The  various 
modem  discussions  which  have  risen  out  of  these  mysterious  passages 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  consciously  present  to  the  writer's  mind. 
He  is  speaking  to  a  vei^  difierent  clasa  from  those  whom  Jesus 
warned  about  the  sin  against  the  K0I7  Ghost.  Ho  is  speaking 
to  Hebrew  GhristiaoB,  and  pointing  ont  to  them  with  awful 
faithfulness  the  fact  that  they  were  becoming  spiritually  stagnant, 
and  that  stagnancy  ends  in  corruption. .  To  return  to  their  dead 
works  after  the  heavenly  enlightenment — to  abandon  the  eternal 
substance  for  the  transient  shadow — to  go  back  fr^iti  the  finished 
sacrifice  of  Christ  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  Iaw,  was  a  peril 
which  they  were  beginning  to  incur,  but  from  which  he  felt  convinced 
that  they  would  be  saved  in  time.  Nor  could  he  have  chosen  any 
words  better  fitted  than  these  to  aireet  the  d^neraoy  which  he  already 
saw  and  deplored.  - 

A  less  volnminouA  controversy  has  arisen  out  of  the  writer's 
comparison  of  the  backsliding,  or  rather  the  apostate,  GhristianB  to 
waste  and  worthless  land. 

a-  The  test  of  sincerity  is  fruitf  ulnes&  The  field  that  has  drunk  the 
rain  from  heaven,  and  bears  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundredfold,  ia  a  field 
which  God  has  blessed.  But  the'  field  on  which  the  rain  falls  and 
the  sun  shines  in  vain,  and  which  only  brings  forth  weeds  wherewith 
the  mower  fiUeth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that  gathnreth  the  shoavea 
his  bosom,  has  been  tested  and  found  profitless,  like  the  clay  ground 
between  Suecotfa  and  Zeredatha.*  Of  such  land  he  says  that  it  is 
"  nigh  to  a  curse."  Doubtless  he  has  in  mind  the  older  cune — which 
yet  the  mercy  of  God  mitigfited  into  something  not  far  from  a 
blessing — "  Caraed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.  Thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee."*  But  yet  the  form  of  his 
expression  surely  shows  how  far  are  his  thoughts  from  the  awful 
dogma  of  final  reprobation.  "Bee,"  says  SL  Chrysostom,  "  how  much 
consolation  his  words  involve  I  He  says  'neeer  a  curse,'  not  'a  curat.' 
But  he  who  has  not  yet  fallen  into  a  curse,  but  has  got  ntar  it,  will 
also  be  able  to  get  afar  from  iL  If  then  we  cut  out  and  bum  up 
the  thorns,  we  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  the  unnumbered  benefits,  and 
to  become  approved,  and  to  share  in  the  blesung." 

$■  Yet  the  end  of  such  waste  soil  is  "  for  burning."  Some  have 
thought  that  even  in  this  burning    there  is  implied,    not    hopelen 

>  VOD  Oattingen  iwd  I>9litiKh  nfs  to  the  cue  of  Spin  Ine  Henog,  Jtoit.  BunU.,  a*-L 

•  Ii.Tili.tl.  •SChtDu.lrl7.  •Gon.liLO. 
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destraction,  but  a  method  of  improvement.  Bach  a .  method  waa 
well  known  to  Koman  sgjicultare.  "  Often,  too,"  aajB  Virgil,  '*  hath  it 
been  of  uae  to  fire  bfUTen  fields,  and  to  bam  the  light  stubble  with 
crackling  flames;  whether  it  be  that  bo  the  lands  acq  aire-  hidden 
strength  and  fattening  nurture,  or  that  bo  eveiy  distemper  is  baked 
out  of  them  by  fire,  and  the  nselees  moisture  sweate  out,  or  that 
the  heat  opens  out  more  paths  and  secret  apertures  through  which 
np  may  oome  to  the  tender  plants.'"  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  writer  was  buniliar  with  this  agricultntal  practice,  or  its  supposed 
utility.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  was  thinking  of  scorched  and 
waste  wildernesses  like  that  "  Burnt  Fhiygia "  with  which  he  must 
have  been  ^miliar,  or  of  regions  like  the  Solfatara,  or  of  the  smoke 
linng  from  the  fields  of  Sodom,  where  "  the  whole  land  is  brimstone 
and  sftlt^  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beafeth,  nor  any  green 
groweth  therein."'  He  is  not  describing  the  actnal  fate  in  store  for 
any  of  his  readers ;  he  is  illustrating  by  a  passing  metaphor  tlie 
ultimate  destiny  of  those  who  deliberately  reject  Qod — of  those  who, 
having  sinned  willingly  against  light  and  knowledge,  continue  hardened 
in  defiant  impenitence.  Such,  for  instance,  would  be  the  position 
of  those  Jews  who,  having  once  known  Christ,  so  far  apostatised 
&om  Him  as  to  adopt  the  current  names  of  scorn  by  which  He  was 
described  in  the  Jewish  cryptographs — to  speak  of  Him  as  "  Absalom  " 
or  "the  Hong,"  or  to  tarn  the  form  of  His  name  into  an  anagram 
of  malediction.'  If  the  ground  which  Qod  gives  us  to  till  produces 
only  thorns  and  thistles,  we  must,  as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  cut  up 
and  bnm  them.  We  must  "break  np  our  fallow  ground,  and  not 
■ow  smtmg  thoms."*  We  shall  then  be  able  "to  enjoy  unnumbered 
blessings  and  to  become  approved."  The  evil  produce  of  the  soil  must 
be  consamed  that  the  soil  may  be  saved  for  better  purposes,  just 
as  the  bad  work  of  a  workman  must  be  burned  while  the  worknum 
shall  be  saved  so  as  by  fire.  But  if  the  work  of  the  workman  be 
always  and  continuously  bod,  he  is  rejected ;  and  if  a  soil  brings  forth 
nothing  but  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature,  it  must  itself  be  scathed 
with  fire.  The  metaphor  acquires  a  fuller  significance  if  we  think 
of  the  Jews  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  remember  that,  but  a 
few  years  afterwards,  their  beloved  city  was  trodden  under  foot  by  its 
enemies,  and  their  Holy  Temple  was  given  to  the  devouring  flame. 

But  he  proceeds  to  tell  them  tiiat  he  has  a  conviction  that  they, 
his  Christian  readers,  have  adopted  the  better  course,  and  will  inherit 
the  better  lot  He  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  heirs  of  salvation, 
though  he  used  this  language.  "  Their  work,  their  alms,  and  all  their 
good  mideavonrs  "  famished  a  proof  of  this  ;  for  Qod  is  just,  and  God 

■  ^If .  Ow«.  1.  S^  a].    Bh,  too,  Tlin.  H.  N.  irHi.  IS,  71. 

0  raikshra,  "Uv  bla  ume  ud 
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does  not  forget  They  had  inimBtored  to  the  saittts ;  they  mre  stall 
doing  BO,  though,  perhaps — as  he  seems  to  hint  with  delicate  kindneBs — 
with  less  zeal  than  before  He  exhorts  them  not  to  show  themaelve* 
remiBs,>but  with  all  zeal  to  work  out  their  aolTatioa  to  the  end, 
and  BO  hj  faith  and  endurance  to  enter  into  that  heritage  which 
was  pledged  to  them  not  only  by  the  word  but  by  the  oath  of  Ood. 
However  severe,  therefore,  their  afflictions  had  been,  they  might  rest 
upon  a  sure  hope.  The  little  boat  of  their  lives  was  being  towed 
by  many  a  storm,  yet  it  was  safe,  for  it  was  moored  by  an  anchor 
which  could  never  Blip  its  hold.  That  anchor  was  not  fixed  even 
on  the  rock  of  any  earthly  sea,  but  the  hawser  which  held  it  passed 
out  of  sight  behind  the  veil  of  Heaven ;  and  in  that  heavenly  sanctnary 
Onb  had  entered  as  a  forerunner  on  their  behalt  Hb  would  see  th^ 
the  anchor  held ;  He  would  keep  guard  over  the  promised  hope^ — the 
High  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Uelchizedek. 

SECTION  rv. 


In  those  words,  the  writer,  with  great  literary  skill,  resumea  the 
slluidon  which  he  had  introduced  in  v.  10,  and  had  left  unexplained  ia 
order  to  prepare  them  for  his  argument  by  the  exhortation  of  Uiese  inter- 
mediate verGBs.  But  now  that  he  has  stimulated  them  to  a  loftier  tango 
of  spiritual  attainments  by  warning  them  of  the  peril  of  apostasy,  and  fay 
encouraging  them  to  perseverance  in  good  works,  he  can  prooeed  with  a 
surer  step  to  develop  the  truths  which  were  beat 'fitted  to  emancipate 
them  from  their  temptation  to  relapse. 

"  For  thi*  Helchizedek,  Iniig  of  Balem,  prieit  of  Ood  moat  hish,'  vho  met* 
Abnlum  returning  from  the  ilaufthtei'  of  the  kian  and  bleiwed  him*  to  whom  alao 
Abrahani  apportioned  a  titbe  of  all,'  beinE  fint  1}f  lotorpretation  Kiag  of  rigfateon*- 
ness,*  and  then  also  King  of  Salem,  which  is  King  of  pence  ;  withoat  father,  with- 
out mother,  without  lineage,'  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  Imi 
having  heea  likened  to  the  Son  ol  Ood'  remaineth  a  Priest  for  perpetuity"  (vii. 
1-3). 

This  comparison  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ  to  that  of  Melchiiedek 
occupies  BO  cardinal  a  position,  that  we  must  pause  over  this  passi^  if 
we  are  to  form  any  true  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Epistle. 

■  Kt>WM>dFri«t.Z«h.Tl.ll[SerT.ad£ii.lU.8a).    Sm  th*  sobMinuit  i«aHAi  tor  f diUmt 

U  (h,  A,  B,  D,  S.  X).    The  coBStnutJon  ii  u  lukolatluB. 

'    Comp.  Joih.  I.  £0  (LXX.). 

■;■  tbst  Malohiiadsk  "  »eriflo*d  tor  AfanliSB  tha  offteiBt*  at 

>  t.4.,  of  kU  hli  (po<Il.  •  r.  imfrt. 

'  'AwFnUritrac,  wblcb  o«nn  haioBlr,  cannot  miui  "wlthont  iaenl'  (••■  iraF.  fll  thosKb, 
niflsd^ijtfalinTor,  J(u(iiu(£p.  «lfliaal.Ji«iikDn(  KdchliedekamoDf  thoH  iriiotasnM 
■  «lll*ta  lila. 

•Ttati  upnolan  not  onlT  nten  to  Pi.  01.  «,  but  IMnlil  of  Hilahludak  isaDlTiB^w. 
pointed  trpa  ol  FrlHthaad.  whloh  h*  1*  not  noordid  to  bsneitlMrnoMnd  fMu  iiij  tiiiiMlini. 
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Let  tu  first  endeavour  to  clear  up  the  separate  ezprestdon& 

All  that  we  know  hiBtorioallf  respecting  Melchizedek  is  oont«med  in 
two  renea  in  the  Book  of  Oencsia  (Gten.  xiv.  18,  19). 

We  are  there  told  that  when  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  with  three 
allies,  made  war  on  Bera,  king  of  Sodom,  and  his  four  allies,  and  de- 
feated them,  they  carried  away  the  plunder  and  captives  of  the  Citiea  of 
tbe  Plun.  Among  these  captives  was  Lot,  whose  goods  they  had  also 
seized.  Abraham,  arming  his  three  hundred  and  eigliteeii  servants,  snd 
•nisted  by  the  Amorite  chiefs  Mamre,  Aner,  and  Eahcol,  pursued  the 
victors  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Daouucns,  defeated  them,  rescued  their 
prisonen,  and  recovered  the  spoil.  On  his  return  the  king  of  Sodom 
went  out  to  thank  and  greet  him,  and  -met  him  "  at  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
which  is  the  king's  dala"  "  And  Melchuedek  Hng  of  Salem  brought 
fwth  bread  and  wine :  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God.' 
And  he  blessed  him,  and  said.  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most  high  Qod, 
poswesor  of  heavNi  and  earth :  and  blessed  be  the  most  high  Qod,  which 
Wh  delivered  tiiine  enemies  into  thy  hand.  And  he  gave  him  tithes 
of  all" 

If  we  first  take  the  narrative  as  it  stands,  we  observe  that  it  is  not 
stated  that  Melchizedek  went  out  to  meet  Abraham,  as  it  is  stated  of  tlie 
king  of  Sodom.  It  is,  however,  a  natural  inference  that  he  did  so,  and 
we  see  from  the  refereniw  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  that  such  was  part 
of  the  Jewish  tradition  on  the  subjecL  The  place  of  meeting  is  uncer- 
tain. Shaveh  has  never  been  identified,  nor  is  anything  known  of  the 
King's  dale.*  The  name  Uelchizedek  may  mean  "king  of  righteous- 
ness"—a  rendering  found  in  the  Targums,'  and  here  introduced  perhaps 
with  reference  to  Is.  xzxii.  1,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Messiah,  "  Behold 
a  king  shall  reign  in  righteouaness."*  It  may  also  mean  "  righteous 
king,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  Josephus'  and  Philo.'  It  is  a  name  closely 
analogous  to  Adonizedek,  which  means  "Lord  of  righteousness"  or 
"justice,"  and  is  a  natural  name  for  an  Eastern  king  whose  chief  function 
in  time  of  peace  was  that  of  a  judge.  Adonixedek  is  called  king  of  Jeru- 
salem,' but  Uelchizedek  is  called  king  of  Salem.  It  has  been  a  disputed 
p(rint  for  centuries  whetlier  by  Salem  is  meant  Jerusalem  or  not.' 

Hut  this  king  of  a  Canaanite  city  should  be  "a  priest  of  the  most 
high  Qod"  is  an  interesting  circumstanceL     Attempts  have  been  made  to 

Tha  mdaa  ofB^^altr  *iid  prioctlmd  wHia^u^al  m  paenUuIj  Mcrad.    "  Box  Anina,  m 
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,  explain  it  away.  The  Hebrew  plirase  for  the  moet  high  God  is  El  EttAn, 
and  it  appeare  that  the  Phcenieians  also  had  a  god  to  whom  they  gave  the 
title  of  KliOn,  or  The  Highest'  Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer  than 
that  Moses  intended  the  word  to  be  understood  in  its  fullest  sense  of  the 
True  God.*  Nor  is  there  aay  excuse  for  being  incredulous  about  the 
fact,  for,  when  we  remember  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  it  is  probable 
that  the  worship  of  God  would  have  been  preserved  in  some  families. 
And  the  primary  intention  of  the  sacred  historian  in  mentioning  this 
incident  may  have  been  a  desire  to  do  honour  to  this  kingly  priest, 
whose  dignity  was  recognised  with  such  deep  reverence  by  Abraham 
himself,  that  he  accepted  his  solemn  blessing,  and  gave  him  a  tithe  of 
his  spoils. 

It  was  natural  that  a  ctrcamstance  so  remarkable  should  attract  tiie 
attention  of  the  Jews,  and  that  they  should  see  something  memorable  ia 
the  priesthood  of  a  king  who  enjoyed  his  sacerdotal  dignity  so  many 
centuries  before  the  days  of  Aaron,  and  who  had  been  treated  with  so 
much  honour  by  their  great  ancestor  himself.  Hence  it  was  also  natund 
that  the  Hebrew  poet  in  the  110th  Fsalm,'  in  prophesying  of  a  Prince 
and  Deliverer  who  was  the  type  of  the  Messiah,  should  say,  "  The  Lord 
sware,  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek."  The  Mes»anic  interpretation  of  this  Psalm  was  never 
disputed."*  If  it  had  been,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  for  the  Jews 
than  to  set  aside  the  questi<m  about  David's  son  and  David's  Lord  which 
onr  Lord  propounded  to  them,  and  which  they  expressed  their  inability 
to  solve.*  But  even  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  the  first  verse  of 
this  Fsalm  by  "The  Lord  said  to  His  Word." 

But  when  Melchizedek  was  thus  elevated  into  a  type  of  the  Messiah, 
the  brief  notice  respecting  him  was  studied  with  tlie  minutest  scrutiny, 
and  mysteries  were  supposed  to  lurk  in  every  word  Thus  so  simple 
a  circumstance  as  his  bringing  forth  to  Abraham  bread  and  wine  is 
in  Bereshith  Rabba  explained  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Bar  Nachman  td  mean 
that  he  taught  to  Abraham  the  ordinances  of  the  High  Priesthood,  thp 
bread  being  a  tjrpe  of  the  shewbread,  and  the  wine  of  libations.  Other 
Rabbis,  referring  to  Prov.  ix.  5 — "Come  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of 
the  wine  which  I  have  mingled  " — say  that  Mel^izedek  explained  the 
Law  to  Abraham.  These,  it  ia  obvious,  are  mere  fancies  of  a  fantastic 
exegesis  bent  on  seizing  every  opportunity  to  proclaim  the  et«mity 
of  the  Levitio  dispensation.  Yet  multitudes  of  Christiaa  writers, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  .which  will  see  in  Scripture  more  than  Scripture 

>  Phlio  Brbl.  af.  Enieb,  Pritp.  S%.  \.  10,    A  tnre  of  thii  titls  (gdoittm  wilBHntJb'-iBioniPi 
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unctions,  make  this  dmple  act  of  hoepitality  a  sacerdofcal  oblation,  and 
argue  (with  Bellanuine)  that  it  waa  the  one  characteristic  of  hifi 
PiicBthood.'  But  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  not  typically  intended 
is  dear  tiKini  the  silence  of  the  Epistle,  Had  the  application  been 
Intimate,  a  point  so  germane  to  the  writer's  purpose  could  not  liavo 
been  passed  over  without  notice,  especially  as  Fhilo,  who  has  very 
nmilar  yiews  respecting  Melchizedek,  ventures  to  say  that  on  this 
occasion  he  did  offer  a  sacrifice  for  victory-— An rfam  I9vi.'  What  an 
opportuoity  for  powerful  argument  would  have  been  furnished  if 
Apoiios  could  have  said  that  Melchizedek's  sacrifice  was  not  an  offering 
of  victims  in  the  Jewish  fashion,  but  was  an  offering  which  prefigured 
the  Christian  oblations  of  bread  and  wine  I  Of  such  a  sacrifice  he 
does  not  say  a  word.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  acts  in  which 
the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  consisted,  ApoUos  does  not  mention 
sacrifice  among  tiiem.  He  does  not  so  mudi  as  allude  to  the  bread 
■ad  wine — naiA  lees  does  he  imply  (iiat  it  waa  an  Eucbariatic 
o&ring. 

But  be  touches  oa  other  points  which  seem  to  enhance  the  dignity 
or  mystmoasnees  of  Melchizedek  by  saying  that  he  was  "fotherless, 
moUierlees,  without  pedigree,  having  neiUier  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life." 

His  method  of  illustration,  like  that  of  which  BL  Paul  occasionally 
made  use,  is  Rabbinic  in  its  geneml  character,  but  ilot  fantastic  or 
inadmissible.  He  takes  a  Scriptural  fact  as  it  stands,  and  merely  shows 
its  typical  value.  It  is,  however,  this  passage  which  has  originated 
so  many  untenable  conjectures  about  Melchisedek,  and  which  has 
been  made  an  excuse  for  most  strange  hypotheses.  Such  discussions 
would  never  have  arisen  if  we  had  been  more  familiar  with  the  way  of 
banilling  Scripture  which  hod  become  prevalent  at  Alexandria,  and 
was  perpetuated  for  centuries  in  the  later  schools  of  Tiberius  and 
Babyhm. 

Of  cotuse,  if  the  words  be  taken  literally,  they  can  have  but  one 
meaning.  One  who  had  neither  father,  nor  moUier,  nor  ancestors, 
neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  could  not  be  a  human  being 
at  alL  Accordingly  Melchizedek  has  been  r^arded  by  some  com- 
mentators, even  of  this  century,  as  "the  Angel  of  the  Presence,"  the 
"C^toin  of  the'Lont's  Host,"  "the  Divine  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Jewish  "  Sbechinab " 
and  Metatron,'  who  continually  appeared  to  the  Fathers  under  the 
Old   Testament  dispensation.      Cunreus  even  refers  to  this  incident 

1  Ob  tUa  pvnnioB  »  Wkterlwid,  Vnii,  t.  ISS ;    JtmH,  JEfpIf  to  Sariait,  art.  ttU.  j  and 
« Ih*  DtfaB  lida,  jKkKD,  Ob  Of  Cmd,  fx.,  { iL  10. 
'  Di  Aira>,MM. 
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in  explan&tdoii  c^  our  Lord's  words  to  the  Jews,  "  Yoor  father  Abraham 
rejoi<»d  to  see  my  day,  and  he  aaw  it  and  was  glad."  Marcus  Eremita 
mentions  a  sect  vrhi«^  believed  Melchizedek  to  be  "  God  the  Word, 
previous  to  iDoamation."' 

Others,  again,  thought  that  Melchixedek  was  the  Holy  Spirit.*  This 
was  the  opinion  maintained  in  an  anon}nnoua  work — probably  written 
by  the  deacon  Hilarius — which  8t  Jerome  received  from  Evagriiis, 
and  which  led  him  to  an  elaborate  study  of  what  hsd  been  written 
on  this  question,  whii:h  even  in  hb  day  was  eagerly  debated.  He  found 
that  Origen  and  Didymus  believed  Melcbizedek  to  be  an  angel,  and 
that  the  Jews  supposed  him  to  be  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,'  who — aa 
they  showed  by  t^culation — might  have  survived  till  the  days  ot 
Abraham.*  It  is  hard  to  see  why,  in  that  case,  he  should  not  have  been 
introduced  by  his  own  name.  Yet  this  hypothesis  satisfied  Lyra, 
Cajetan,  Melancthon,  and  even  Luther  and  Selden.  Others  again, 
with  about  as  much  justification,  suppose  that  he  was  Ham.  Calmet 
regards  him  as  a  re-appearance  of  Enoch.  Nork,  with  hardly  less 
absurdity,  discovers  in  him  the  Fhtenician  god  Sydik,  or  Saturn !' 

I  unhesitatingly  follow  those  who  reject  these  idle  hypotheses, 
and  who  hold  with  Hippolytus,  Eusebius  of  desarea,  and  other  Fathers, 
as  well  as  the  ablest  recent  commentators,  that  Alelohizedek  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  Moses  tells  us  that  he  was — namely,  Melchi- 
zedek,  a  Priest  and  King  of  the  little  Canaanite  town  of  S&Iem,  to 
whom,  because  be  was  a  worshipper  of  the  True  Qod,  Abraham  paid 
tithes,  and  from  whom  he  received  a  blessing.*  His  importance  was 
purely  topical ;  his  pergonal  importance  was  very  small  It  is  amazing 
that  any  one  familiar  with  Rabbinic  exegesis  should  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  coming  to  this  conclusion.  In  the  Alexandrian  School 
especially,  the  habit  of  allegorising  had  been  carried  so  far  as  to  imperil, 
and  even  obliterate,  the  plain  sense  of  the  sacred  narrativa  The 
atl^ioi'ists  saw  or  imagined  mysteries  in  the  silence  of  Scripture  no  less 
than  in  its  simplest  circumstiuices,  and  even  in  the  numerical  values  and 
methods  of  writing  its  letters.  The  writer  of  this  Epistle,  familiar 
with  the  works  of  FhUo,  adopts  the  Alexandrian  method  in  arguing 
with  those  by  whom  it  would  be  regarded  as  specially  cogent.     But 
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he  neither  abuses  tiie  method  nor  carries  it  to  untenable  extremes.  He 
sees  that  the  suddennesa  with  which  Melchizedek  is  introduced  into  the 
sacred  stoij,  and  the  subsequent  aUenoe  respecting  him,  are  reasons  for 
regarding  him  as  a  Divinely-appointed  type  of  the  Messiah.  The  Book 
of  Genetda,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  says,  casts  on  him  a  shadow  of 
c^^^'™'7 )  8^^^  him  a  typical  eternity.  But  he  expressly  treats  of 
him  as  a  type,  and  a  type  only,  of  One  whose  "  office  was  incomparably 
beyond  that  of  the  legal  Economy" — his  person  great«r,  hia  undertaking 
weightier,  bis  design  more  sublime  and  excellent,  his  oblation  more 
meritorioua,  his  prayers  more  prevalent,  bis  office  more  durable  than 
even  any  whose  business  it  was  to  intercede  and  mediate  between  Ood 
and  man.'  Had  Melchizedek  been  the  Metatron,  or  the  Fre-incamate 
Uessiah,  he  would  not  have  been  a  type,  but  tbe  Divine  Son  Himself; 
he  would  not  have  been  liJcemd  to  Christ,  but  would  have  been  Christ. 
All  tlie  conjectures  respecting  him  were  excusable  in  tinies  when 
the  peculiarities  of  Semitic  thought  were  littlo  known ;  but  now  that 
the  history  of  exegesis  is  better  understood,  such  suggestions  can  only 
be  ranked  among  obsolete  mistakes. 

For  tbere  are  abundant  instances  to  prove  that  such  plirasee  aa 
"&therless,  motherless,  without  pedigree,"  were  used,  not  only  in 
Babbinic  Hebrew,  but  even  in  Classical  Greek  and  in  Latin,  of  those 
whose  parents  and  ancestry  were  simply  unrecorded.  Thus  Ion,  in  the 
tragedy  of  Euripides,  calls  himself  "  motherless  "  when  he  supposes  him- 
self to  be  the  son  of  a  slave-woman  j'  and  Scipio  addressed  Uie  mongrel 
erowd  in  the  Forum  Bs  people  "  who  had  neither  father  nor  mother;"* 
and  Horace  speaks  of  himself  as  "sprung  from  no  anoestors,"*  Simi- 
larly we  find  in  Bereshith  Rabba  that  "  a  Oentile  has  no  father,"'  i.e., 
the  father  of  a  proselyte  is  of  no  account  in  Jewish  pedigrees.  The 
Jewish  priests  were  obliged  to  keep  the  most  careful  genealogies,  and 
some  families  were  for  ever  excluded  from  the  priesthood  in  Ezra's  days 
because  they  could  not  produce  adequate  proof  of  their  priestly  descent.' 
And  not  <mly  must  they  be  able  to  produce  the  names  of  their  fathers 
and  their  ancestry  up  to  Aaron,  but,  further,  their  marriages  were  regu- 
lated by  the  most  rigid  restrictions.'  It  was  remarkable  to  the  Jews  of 
Ena's  day  that  Melchizedek  should  be  introduced  aa  a  priest — and  as  a 
priest  of  such  striking  dignity — while  not  a  word  is  said  of  his  father 
or  mother,  or  ancestoni,  or  birth  or  death.'  In  the  mystic  treatment  of 
Scripture  by  Uie  Talmudists,  arguments  are  drawn  from  this  silence. 
Thus,  from  the  non-mention  of  Cain's  death  in  Scrijiture,  Fhilo  draws 
tbe  lesson  that  evil  never  dies  among  the  human  race.     The  very  vague- 
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Dess  in  which  this  grand  figure  of  Melchizedek  is  left,  althongh  he  is 
the  first  who  in  Scripture  ia  called  a  priest,  makes  ^lim  better  suited  to 
stand  as  the  type  of  one  who  was  endowed  with  an  eternal  priesthood. 
The  words  of  tLe  writer  takea  literally  are  appUcable  to  Jesus  alone,* 
and  are  only  applicable  to  Helchiiedek  in  the  secondary  and  meta- 
phorical sense  which  I  have  explained.  He  stands  on  the  page  of 
Scripture  as  an  eternal  priest,  because  Scripture  witnesses  alike  to  his 
priesthood  and  his  life  without  an  allusion  to  the  abrogation  of  the  one 
or  the  clooe  of  the  other. '  If  any  harshness  still  remains,  it  is  removed 
by  the  consideration  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  type  and  tfae 
antitype  are  so  simultaneously  prominent  that  the  language  which 
refers  to  the  one  is  mingled  with  that  which  is  more  strictly  i^plicable 
to  the  other.  To  ignore  these  facts,  and  to  regard  Melchizedek  as  a 
Divine  being,  still  alive  as  a  priest,  though  he  only  occurs  in  a  single 
clause  of  a  simple  historic  narrative,*  is  to  apply  to  ScriptoA  the 
methods  of  explanation  which  reduce  it  to  an  insoluble  enigma,  and 
which  subject  'Uie  souls  of  unbiassed  readers  to  a  strain  whidi  it  was 
never  intended  that  they  should  bear.  Any  one  who  }>elps  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Book  from  these  extravagances  of  superstitious  letter-worship 
renders  to  faith  a  service  for  which  ho  may  be  rebuked  by  contemporary 
ignorance,  but  which  will  bear  good  fruit  in  future  times. 

"  But  observe,"  *  ho  continuoa,  "  how  great  was  this  man  to  whom  oven  Abisham 
gave  a  tithe  out  of  his  best  spoita' — he,  the  patriarch.'  And  those  of  the  bods  of 
Leri  who  icceire  the  prieBtly  fuDction,'  have  commandmeiit  to  tithe  the  people 
according  to  the  law*— Ihnt  is,  their  brethren,  sprung  though  they  are  from  thelouu 

'  TJwmwd  "wilhOBt  iBotlieT"  might  wem  inapplia 
Church  had  erer  luctloDed  the  title  THacAikoa  applucl  U 
rtghtlj  obHnes.  "  H  Ood,  Ha  hu  been  batten  ol  the  : 

>  Alfonl  tbiaki  It  "  olmod  chiUuh-  to  snppon  that  tl 
life,  death,  etc..  ol  Melohliadek  are  not  recorded^  and 

b«tn{t  abont  "iboni  we  are  not  to  be  wLw  aboTO  whit  II  . 

oalled  upon  to  enqnlre  further!    It  li  not  "almoat,"  bnt   "qolte"  c 
intopret  Btninluro  bj-  Ignorins  the  plain  pBCnliaritiea  ol  the  Usgnags  u 


.     ._  _ _jiappli«dt. 

woBb  uwrittfin"  la  nnuLllj  degraded  into  an  eieuae  for  Mi 
to  the  extent,  lometiiDCH,  ot  nti«r  superstition. 

t  Joaepbu  almnlr  calla  him  "  a  chief  of  the  Canaanltfe." 

*  The  proptt  dillerenee  between  ^,  "I  aee,"  and  #>i>f^, 
always  kept  tn  oonimon  osairel,  la  giren  hj  FhaTorlnns,  who  bi 
aad  Otapat  to  tplrlttiQl.  tUBi^ht. 

,  ■     ...        .._j__ .  . -..._,  ...  -roperl^  njeana  "what  is  taken  (roni  the  top  ot  the 


•  used  (or  "the  Srtt  (rulta  of  <p  ])■"  end  nmedinei,  appaientlj 
nn3fn. 


■  Tie  position  of  h  rirfHspxn't  it  rery  forcilile,  and  the  oratorical  (trie  ot  the  wilier  eridcji 


if  more  prominent.    A  whole  ar^nment  about  th,  „ ._  

to  one  emphatic  woiil.    Comp.  Xcta  tii.  18,  <S;   xiriiL  31; 


mr>re  apeeina  than  J 
n  the  people,  1 


meaning  "  the  can  coneEming  the  goda"  (PBt.  vB.  Sf. 


laenthal  pFopoaee  to  read 

..-.- Mj,  u  Jewiah  tndnioii 

e  dajB  of  Eira  {Yenmoth,  I.  Si,  b;  Beohorolh,  f.  «.  a);  and  (t) 
klone— "fai/aeit^raltani,/acilrer«."  Tliaqii«at!cii,BBl>r.ICo«lloB 
meat,  but  of  pontion,  and  the  Pilfata  etood  alone  In  laoeiTlns  Uthea 
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e(  Abnhun ;  bnt  hB  whoM  docent  ii  not  daiiTed  from  them  hath  tithed  Abraham, 
tiid  hath  blaned'  the  holder  of  the  piomiiea.  Now,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  which 
ii  inferior  ii  ever  bloiacd  by  the  luporior.  And  in  this  case  dyiit;;  men'  rccoivo 
tithei;  hnt  in  (Air(  cose  he  of  wham  it  is  teatiflod  that  he  lives,*  And,  so  to  spcik, 
bymeamof  Abiabam,  even  JjSTi,  who  reoeiTsth  tithea,  hath  been  tithed;  for  ho  wat 
sdU ID  the  loins  of  hia  f^her  when  Abntham  mst  him''  (t9.  4 — 10). 

The  fti^fument  of  this  passage  is  the  superiority  of  Melchizedek's 
priesthood  to  that  of  Aaron  ia  seven  particulars : — 

fL)  Because  even  Abmham  gave  him  tithes. 
il)  Because  even  the  yet-unbom  Levi  may  be  said  to  have  paid 
tithes  in  the  person  of  Abraham. 

(ilL)  Because  it  is  the  superior  who  gives  the  blessing,  and  Melclii- 
xeiA  Messed  Abraham. 

(it.)  Because  the  Aaronic  priests  die,  but  l^elchizedek  stands  as  a 
tfps  of  undying  priesthood. 

(r.)  Because  the  permanence  of  his  Priesthood  implied  the  abro- 
gation of  the  whole  Iaw  on  which  the  Iievitjo  Priesthood  was 
gtoonded. 

If  there  was  a  transference  of  the  Priesthood  there  was  necessarily 
•lio  a  bvisference  of  the  Iaw.  Had  there  been  in  the  Leritic  Law 
uj  power  of  perfectionment,  what  need  would  there  have  been  for  a 
<tifferent  priest*  to  rise  of  whom  it  was  expressly  said,  not  that  he  was 
"  after  the  order  of  Aaron,"  but  that  he  was  "  after  the  order  of 
Uetcbizedek  "  t  And  "  our  Lord,"'  in  whom  was  fulfilled  the  Type  of 
Eternal  Priesthood,  vxu  a  diferent  Priest,  seeing  that  He  has  sprung* 
from  a  difierent  tribe  than  that  of  the  Aaronic  priests — namely,  the  royal 
bnt  ntm-priestly  tribe  of  Judah.'     Chiist  is  a  Priest,  not  in  accordance 

^  n«  pvCacta  ejpr—  tbs  ibaolatfl  and  Hnoanent  fact. 

>  fA,  mn  mAa  tha  UaMUtr  to  die,  H  to  tba  wsU-known  Un«— 

"  Ha  snachad  as  on*  who  ne'er  ahcmld  praaoh  (caio. 

And  aa  a  drtaB  mas  to  djbic  meD." 

■  W>  kHm  Botblag  of  tha  daatt  of  Keleliiaadak ;  to  far,  tbtrnfor*.  u  the  ftgt  of  BflrlptDie 

•  alwaja  Iftaa.    Tha  azsioiHDt  la  analoffooa  to  that  which  I  hare  ainadj 

nd  Wpbllo  bom  the  ahaaDoaof  Ml]' Buntlon  ot  the  death  ol  CalD  in  Sctlptan. 

Iraafac  tboaa  iriio  to  Um  SabUale  XidruanB  heard  dailj  ipeciniinii  of  liiniUir 

aaolkBiloaa,  nothina  wonld  ba  latHa  uataial  Uiaa  to  aigua  that  tiia  ahacnoa  of  all  mention 

«}tlHdaiahoI  IMoUudi't  Hkada  him,  to  nt  aw-thar  T«apiMit,aD  atenal  tTP*  irfChriat.    Tha 

■""— -—  ■— ' "-'-  ^-dhndand  can  St  not  la  (ha  iviati/  vim,  bntontjln  Ihanulkiid  ej 

aadvs  we  might  aisnathu!  Tha  Paalmist  aan  that  Ood  had  svon 
'-—'-'  -"— •- — iheupniBhMTiag.ihaaldba  "apriMtftvaretaftv 

tha  Book  olOaneala  that  the  Prlaithood  of  Kelchiaa- 

td  be  neojtalaad  eran  bj  the  Fatrtan^  Abraham  [  and  in  thla 

'-  — •  imCnuumltted  indapendence,  it  is  arldantlr  iiiokm 

.      ._.,.,...„.. ,...,— — '— 1o  Priaatkood. 


Iwtiiaau  hia  tbriiwdai 


0  Pilealhood.    And  it  la  alas  a  tjiie  of 

_  atenal  and  inparlor  to  all  anrlhlj    __   __  .__ 

ik  atanda  wHhoot  uther,  mother,  or  daacent,  and  with  no  record  of 

„ if       — 

apramiOBi  aa  tboaa  to  the  ta 


•nparlor  to  all  anrlhlj'  relatiooahliis,  ao 
pas*  of  BsaMate  Mekhlwlafc  atanda  wtthoot  fithar.  mother,  or  deacent,  and  wit^  no  i 

nmaa  Uitt  or  bnman  death.     TUaiaal -       - 

alhetait. 

nt,*  m>t  manly  IMtf,  "aoDthar." 

■amonUaaa  beliictbajh'ittnwhieb  this  aipraaaian— now  to  lai 

toChriat.    JtmanaaaadTaBOfl  to  tha  j^rowthof  Cbriatianltj- 

latmoattonrlabljaBadollhetODUiaXUal.W.  Sila.  Ii.  1:  I.! 

noftbaaprlaiFliwatplaiitafZeiih.  HI.  1 1  tL  IS ;  Jar.  iidU.A, 

Bch-tHr-iEmMiaBdlaiiUT.*;  Esak.  itU.  8). 

~^  — ..  -ot  toum  on  the  doubt  whiofa  bang  orar  the  High  Pi 

n  wen  Pakallniin  Jewit  Umi  at  least,  and  prohablj  all  Jews 

_i  1 1...1 jj_i  •-i.i joBiontslitUselrenniataiio 
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«rith  "the  Ut  of  a  fleshen  comnumdment " — i.e.,  with  the  transitory 
system  which  was  hedged  ronnd  with  the  limitations  of  earthlj  relation- 
idiipe'  but  in  accordtuice  with  the  power  of  that  indissoluble  life'  which 
is  mdicatod  bj  the  swearing  of  the  oaths  that  He  should  be  "  u  i)riest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek."  From  the  chongo,  then,  of  the 
Priesthood  we  infer  nothing  less  than  the  disoanulment  of  the  preceding 
commandment*  because  of  its  weakness  and  unprofitableness— (for  the 
Iaw  perfected  notbiag) — and  the  introduction  of  a,  better  hope,  by 
means  of  which  we  draw  nigh  to  God.* 

(vi.)  It  was  superior  because  it  was  founded  on  the  swearing  of  an 
oath,' — namely,  that  of  Psalm  cix.  4 — which  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Levitic  priests.  "  Of  so  much  better  a  covenant " '  hath  Jesus  become 
a  surety.' 


Uenmh*  hod  bwa  InbadnoBil  by  Hand.  Thar  wi 
that  tlwr  «*ra  of  Usli-pi'lMtlr,  OMoant  < Jos.  XnU. 
of  AlTouo  dflioBBt,  lufla  tba  Bipnnioii  ipjnn^  ^ 


SI).    FhllD, 


urnla  dnoent,  nm  (ba  upmaioii  ainuHuf  ^ivlwnigf  (Oni.  Ji.  Ht,  Xann;). 
H^Oartlila  writer  nor  Bt.  Paul  maid  liaie  caUed  tba  Law  "canal"  (npnunt),  a  tarm 
whtob  ba  aipreaalr  diaclalma  (Bom.  tU.  U).  Tba  tne  nading  it  *apiinit  (m.  A,  B,  a  D,  ate.  i 
I  Cot.  IIL  li  t  Cor.  ill.  3),  aabaraaiplaiBed. 

'  Tba  Mla&oe  and  rajtbm  of  tba  erirtaal  l^rltrtU,  fwomoiotU)  am  Bbaracterlatle  of  tbia 
wiltar, bat Bot of Bt. Panl.  InataaBeaof tbia>t7JaBarnadoabtb«foaBdl&8t.PaoriETiatleB, 
baaanaa,  aa  I  bar*  ahown  in  mjr  Jaft  i\f  St.  Paal  |i.  SZ7),  ba  bad  pnbaUjbad  Kuaa  Initial  toatariac 
In  tba  rbatorloal  achoola  ot  Tuioa.  aod  than  ia  acuealr  >  tbwla  Sgnia  at  ipaadb  or  taebnieai 
BaCbod  at  ooaabnotloD  wbtob  ba  doaa  not  •oDuliiaaa  naa.  But  thar  an  not  alianicttrMi*  of 
fclni  thtr  do  not  ciiUr  into  tba  T«i7  bout  ot  ttM  parlodla  atmotma  whlob  ba  aatarall/ adopt*. 
Ulnuaaea  snimit  dlatlDotioB.  St  Paal  la  oftas  rttlarinO— i.*.,  bswiUaa  wltb  a  paaaoB 
wUoh  Sndi  Bitantl  ai^Mtloti  In  tba  moat  (oroible  flrmaa  ot  apaeoh  i  bnt  ha  li  aeanal;  arar 
aralorfoal— i.a,  boDOTflT  itadiia  tba  form  of  bia  aantencaa  with  a  Tlaw  to  plaaainff  or  wutafjing 
tba  au.  B*  doaa  tia4  hsUltudly  adoM  *  ilsUI;,  totudlnc,  aatd  iupnaalf a  atjla.  How,  tlw 
wiltar  of  thla  Eplitla  ia  aoanalj  arar  ImpanlODad :  ba  ia  Darer  qolta  awapt  awar  by  tba  loma 
of  Ua  own  taaliBsa,  aa  St.  Pmu  rapaatadv  la  i  and  be  ii  alwaja  oratorloal— it  waa  aridentlj' 
natntal  to  bim  to  adopt  aooh  aipnaaiona  and  moh  a  pariodia  atiaotnr*  aa  flU  and  naU^  the 
aar,  whila  at  tbaaune  tlma  tbarglnlmpTtaalTeDaaa  tothear^nniantawhlabbalaaiideaTOiuliw 
tosatacog.  IbaTaalwaya  lariatad  (nsLifi  a/8C  l^al,ii.eOl.BIO)oatbe  Moaaai^of —*-' — 
tba  (uUtat  alio  nnoe  tor  tba  abanaa  of  atria  whiah  ibbt  ba  oanaad  br  tba  dllinmt  m 
eUcnmiUuoai,  or  Dbjaoti  of  an  antter  at  dulnant  aiiaa  ot  Ui  Ilia :  bat  no  aat 
ooDlinuooalT  adopt  a  itrle  which  !•  allan  to  tba  obanoteriatka  of  hiiownt*'     — 

to  ma  it  ia  only  neeaaw*  to  »d  tha  "-'— -  —  "--  "-' "-  •■-  -•'-  -• 

St.  Faul  to  feel  mon  and  man  atmni 
from  tha  lanu  mind. 

•  HedaaaaotTaDtimonthaa'Tonjrwocd  MuOtlr, 
pnparodhia  wajforlt  b;  Uia  mnoh  miJdar ' 

•  Tii.  11—19.  The  E  T.  In  tha  hkttar  Tt. 
word  JniffoTVYii  la  not  the  nominative  ot^T*  J 
Una  of  the  prBtioM  conunindnK   ■ 

'  Tha  writar  naea  the  aoondiii 

Tha  E.  T.  heta  nndara  ttrntiya  by  "  taatamtnt."    Dow  IwMni  [•  tba  Oraeb  aqoiTaloit  of 


•  Tha  E.  V.  heta  nndara  Itafiin  by  "  taatamtnt.  Dow  IwMnf  [•  tba  Oraeb  aaaiTalait  of 
"  btrUh,"  aa  In  Baal  Berith  ("  iho  lord  ot  the  CanouiC")ln  Jndg.  ic  4)  and  krlUla  WBdair^a 
br  tba  T.TT  cn^,  and  1^  oor  Tenlon  "coranaot,"  at  liHt  *»  Unam.  In  fact,  in  tba  OM 
Teatauent  tha  word  aoa  ban  no  othv  maanins.  tor  tba  Komina  inTaotad  tba  "  wUl,"  and  Vbm 
Jewa  knaw  notbing  at  taatamartaJrr  batnaata.  It  ia  e«tain,  tban,  tbat  asy  Jaw  nadin«  thia 
paaaaga,  and  fanmiar  wltb  tba  1^1,  would  taka  tha  word  to  maaa  *"  ooTenant,"  and  not 
'■  taataoant.*  Tb«  Tul«a<«  naaa  "  toatamautom.'  baoauia  In  Claario  Qrttk  tw«M  oftaa  lua 
tbIa  oManlng ;  bnt,  aa  Dr.  Uonllon  lamaiba.  It  aeanu  olair  bom  anoh  pamana  aa  Pa.  Ixuiil.  S 
tbat  St.  Jacona  aaad  it  in  a  widar  aanaa  than  tbat  at  "  will"  It  ia  from  tha  lolnanoa  or  tha 
TalfBtatbat  wagat  oor  phraaa  "tba  Old  aad  Ha*  Taataaauta."  Tfaara  !•  b^Kly  nolliiiw 
nUeadlBi  or  cROHona  In  tha  tarm,  bat  than  can  be  little  donbt  that  Bt.  Panl,  bwa  ths 
tnaJaUoB  of  wbaaa  an'riaalaii  tba  term  la  darixd  (»  Cor,  lU. «).  meant  "Old  CaMUKt,"  kod 


9(  of  tba  word  la  in  li.  IS-IT  wa  abaU  lee  in  tha  bi 
it  Etenul  Friaat,  ba  la  a  pladsa  (EooIbl  iiii.  IS)  ot  tha  talidit^  ot  the  S 
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(til)  It  was  superior  because  the  Levitic  priests  were  neceiworily 
many,  requiring  to  be  constantly  replenished  to  £11  up  tlie  ravages 
made  in  their  ranks  bj  death ;  but  His  Priesthood,  because  of  His 
Eternal  permanence,  is  intransmissible ;  whence,  also.  He  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  those  who  through  Him  approach  to  God,  seeing 
that  He  ever  livetli  to  intercede  for  them.' 

Having  thus  in  seven  particulars  proved  how  far  superior  was  tlio 
Melchixedek  Priesthood  of  Christ  to  the  Levitic  Priesthood,  imd  having 
incidentally  introduced  the  import&nt  truth  that  this  transference  of 
Priesthood  involved  the  abrogation  not  only  of  Lovjticisni,  but  of  the 
whole  Mosaic  system,  he  adds  a  weighty  summary  of  all  that  he 
has  said  about  Melchizedelc  as  a  Type  of  Christ,  into  which,  in  his 
usual  skilful  manner,  he  introduces  the  vein  of  thought  which  he 
proceeds  to  develop  in  the  three  following  chapters ; — 

"For,"  be  »ay« — unil  this  "/or"  clinches  the  whole  STgument  by  ahowing  tho 
monl  fiineas  vhich  there  wai  for  tbe  disanaulment  of  the  old  imperfect  Priest' 
hood,  sod  the  intToductien  ot  a  better  hope — "  for  such  a  high  priest  even  bccamo 
u — holjr,'  hairnletn,'  undetiled,'  eepnrntcd  from  sinnen,*  and  mado  loftier  than 
the  beai-cns ;  who  hath  not  dsily  neceseit)','  Dveo  as  thoHO  high  priFsta  hare,  first 
Da  behalf  of  hii  own  sine  to  ofiei  laerifices,  then  on  behalf  of  the  siiui  of  the 
p<opIe:  foi  thit  He  did  once  for  all  in  ofiocin^  up  himself.  For  the  law 
(ppointB  humaii  beicgl  who  have  iofirmity  as  high  prieBta;  but  tbo  uttentnco  of 
the  oath,  which  woe  a/lfr  the  law,  appoints  a  Son,  perfected'  for  ever  more" 
(rii.  ae— 28). 

>  TiL  Bt— 2S.  Coup.  Ii.  111.  U,  ud  k  puiage  in  Philo  oo  tbi  msdlatlaii  ot  tbs  "  Eldait 
Word"  (Quit  Tir.  in.  jiofr.    On>- 1-  tOt,  lA.  IS.iingej]. 

'  Fl  itLIO;  Aedil.  >7i  TCg— "holj"  M»)rLrda  Ood. 

•  CoBp,  li.  *;  IPit.  i.  19;  LcT.  ni.  17. 

<1lMBtebFri«*t«Mio»g«ienl  aaiiH  "»pumtod"  (Lst.  i.  lOj  xiil.3;  1  Chr.  iilll.  U ; 
J<M.  J*M.  ur  IS.  {  2),  bnt  ha  ma  mora  apeolaUf  Mpu»t«d  tot  the  week  before  the  Div  ot 
AtonaBuat  (Tinaa.  1. 1.  o). 

'   If  thii  ia  loterpratad  to  maan  tlint  the  HiRrfa  Priaat  ollerad  aocridoaa  dailv,  tha  azpreaaloix 

tatgnhtcnUjialnuwiinta:  for.  nonnailj,  tha  High  Prieat  or'- — — ■■ ■* 

uthawiilwKmutohiTabeaDwaUawualii.  aSii.1.3)-    " 

tot  meetiu  the  diOcnttT:  :).,  (a-jUat  "dallj"  meana  "o' 

"  odas."  ^Ace  it  wpMnttaittba  High  Print  mi  gill,  U  heohOM.  oSe 

■<ou(LffT.  t1.  U-a;  Joa.B.  J.  t.  5.  (  7).  armlKht  be  teprMsntedb] 

tlia  anraaaloB  la.  aa  Bannl  lua,  "  jndignabiiiiilii  hrpetbole."— Bttt  If  tha  nwen —  — 

•ither  Id  tha  dail;  wHtoflteinga-tha  "  Xi-tha'^^i.    nil.  3S-U;   Lot.  ti.  I3~ia,  I 

EoehnlT.  11),  or  to  tha  mnrainf  and  Biening  b»^- —  '-  -'-'-'-  "■-  -'-'-'    *  ■--  -'--    -- 

pait,  than  tma  be  no  qnaatioo  that  Uwae.  ao  (lu 


dallr  ineenae.  which  wu  rwirded  u  iHri 
n  the  Talmod,  "  that  Inmue  atooaa  "  ^Nn 

,rtaiiinawhi.per(Voiii«.  t.*i.a),    Some.  _„ — ,  — . 

n  tha  High  Prisat  to  Uka  pajt  in  iiHj  tnitXon  aaciiflcea. 

.!_    ..    w *..      ^       ul  that  the  writer  iB  thinking  "■" '" 

rtain  that  Philo  r —  ■■- 

il  tha  High  Pileata  "  offailDg  on  eich  dST  prayar 


la  Ihg  Talmud,  Chig^^, _,  ,. .  _.,    _. . . 

than  ii  fen*  Inuvnnj-r  tn  tha  miiid  ot  the  writer,  lor  he  poialhlj  mi-, 
it  dai];  afna.  aa  the  High  Priaata  hkd  jraai  hj  jt 


■b  thaj  d.ll>  CO! 


Tha  randtrio^  "conaacnted"  (Id  out  toxIou)  ia  taken 
much  laai  appTopri4te. 


)  by  Google 
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It  is  eridfltit  that  in  this  passage  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  ftre 
passing  from  Melchizedek  to  the  Levitic  High  Priest  in  his  grandest 
function  on  the  Day  of  Atoaement.  The  ideal  of  his  whole  position  on 
that  day  was  that  he  should  be  free  from  every  ceremonial  pollution  as 
a  type  of  his  freedom  from  every  stain  of  sin  and  wrong.  In  order  to 
represent  as  fully  as  possible  this  ideal  cleanness,  he  had  to  be  accom- 
panied, and  k^t  awake  all  the  previous  night,  and  had  on  the  day 
itself  to  submit  to  five  washings  and  ten  pniificationa.  Ute  Day  of 
Atonement  was  so  memorable  in  its  symbolism — it  stirred  so  intensely 
the  hopes  or  fears  of  the  people — it  was  supposed  to  be  attended  by  bo 
many  supernatural  omens,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  the 
whole  welfare  of  ^e  pet^le  depended  during  the  ensuing  year-— the 
anxiety  caused  by  any  aoradent  which  impaired  the  due  ceremonies  vas 
BO  extreme — that  the  Jews  regarded  no  precaution  as  extravagant  whii^h 
could  ensure  the  due  performance  of  the  requisite  ceremonial.  It  was  a 
shock  to  the  feelings  of  Uie  whole  nation  when,  on  one  occasion,  the 
High  Priest  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi  had  been  incapacitated  from  his  func- 
tions because,  in  spite  of  all  the  long  and  elaborate  endeavours  to  make 
his  legal  cleeiilineBS  complete,  he  had  after  all  become  ceremonially  un- 
clean, and  had  been  oompelled  to  depute  his  Sogan  to  perform  the  most 
memorable  of  his  yearly  duties  !bi  this  JDRtouce  tJie  pollution  had 
arisen  because  he  had  been  conversing  with  the  Arab  ethnorch  Hareth 
(Aretas),  and  a  speck  of  the  Emir's  saliva  had  touched  the  High  Priest's 
beard.  It  was  imposaible,  therefore,  by  any  amount  of  lustrations  or 
isolation  to  secure  so  small  a  matter  as  the  cervjiwnial  cleanness  of  the 
High  Priest  for  even  one  da;  in  all  the  year ;  but  Jesus  was  nioraUy,  in 
inmost  reality,  and  for  all  eternity,  that  which  the  human  Priest  could 
not  be  even  ceremoniBlly,  even  in  semblance,  even  for  a  single  day — the 
sinless  offerer  of  one  all-sufficient  offering  for  the  sins  of  all  the  worliL 

Having  exhausted  the  comparison  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ  with 
that  of  the  Levites,  the  writer  proceeds  to  a  coiuparison  of  their  respec- 
tive ministrations,  which  continues  to  chap  x.  18. 

"But  ths  chief  point  in  all  ws  are  ■sj'ing  ii  thii:'  Such  is  the  High  Priest 
whom  ve  have,  vho  aat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majeaty  in  the  heavens,*  a 
muuBter  ol  the  ■anctuary  ■    and   <^    the    genuine   tabomacle  *  which  ths  Lord 

d  In  Its  TiTDper  ^^^Mfi**!! 

■  Hb  tUi  iDaDroiu  waplUkktlini  ■««  aiit*,  p.  ^al^  a.  ifbt  biatiatr  Mam*  to  be  B  mmA  al  mm- 
phktia  pn-BmlaeaDe  (oomp.  i.  11.  U|. 

•"^--'--roUUlTllu  iiHuilii«c)ti»lrWli«»uc^»wbeT«fiiUi1a_El>l(t]g(ii.  B,I^*le.. 
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pitched,  not  mar..  For  eret;  High  Priest  ia  appointed  to  offei  both  ^fts  nnd 
HctiScM :  wbence  !t  i>  neceamy  timt  this  High  Piieat  also  hava  Kimethini(  w'  '  ' 
he  nuy  offer.'     Now,  il  he  were  upon  etuth,  he  would  aot  be  a  priest  nt  all,'  e 


outline  and  ihadow  of  the  hearenly  thioga ;  et-on  as  KIoses  whon  about  to 
ramplcta  the  tabernacle  has  been  Divinely  admoni^ed  ' — for  Sl'g,  ho  E;iys,  that  thou 
make  all  things  '  according  to  the  puttem  '  shown  thee  ia  the  mount.  But  now  he  has 
(Mained  a  better  miniatntion  in  propoTtioa'  a*  he  is  alto  a  mediator'  of  a  better 
coreoaot — one  which  has  been  constituted  upon  better  promises.*  For  had  that  first 
coTonnt  been  faultless,"  no  place  would  have  been  sought  for  a  second  "(viii.  1 — 7)- 

But— fts  he  goes  on  to  argue — place  licu  beeu  Bouglit  for  a  Recund, 
and  this  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  passage  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  "  in  which,  by  way  of  blame  "  to  his  countrymen,  he  says,  that 
the  days  should  come  when  Jehovah  would  accomplish  "  for  Israel  and 
Judah  a  New  Covenant,  unlike  the  one  which  He  made  for  their  fiithers 
in  the  day  when  He  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  fortli  from 
Egypt — and  that  because  they  did  not  abide  in  His  Covenant,  therefore 
He  rejected  them.'*  But  in  the  coming  days  the  covenant  which  He 
would  make  would  be  marked  by  three  great  blessings,  which  were  but 
partially  undeistood  by  a  few  of  the  most  enlightened  under  the  Old 
Covenant — namely,  the  writing  of  the  Law  not  on  gramt«  Blabs,  but  on 
their  hearts ; "  the  immediate  knowledge  of  God  by  all  without  human 

naHtro'  tt>  DBtaiW  nxutatiiart  (eoBS-ii.  M,  i.El!  John  I.  ■).  To  ■•«  in  tUi  Tibarnaiils 
"  tk  (loiUed  bodr  ol  Christ '  » to  liTO  it  bers  too  apwU  a  nuuing. 

■  Haawlr  Uie  Blood  of  ]Uio>nAishedMCTiflMr>i.U]. 

■  Kot  aroi  ■  Filsat,  mueb  leas  s  Uiili  Print. 

'  The  vn— at  tgms,  hen  sstisewhar*.  ssflm  to  show  dMdslirelj  that  thsfiplati*  was  writtsn 
brfon  tha  Ul  c<  JsRwlon. 

*  ■■ij'»"i"i  I'i     Th«  vsA  of  the  porf eot  Is  doa  to  ths  writer's  modo  of  Tpffttrdinff  oroiTthliiff 
vUch  Ssa  besn  said  la  tba  Biblasi  a  pnKBt  KtniiUtT  (It-  9,  etc.).    For  the  meaBlng  of  U» 

«Lo]»ii.!S:Aatsi.a;^[r>tt.ll.ll,t3. 

'-.    In  the  Hebcaw  and  LXZ.it  Is  simrlf  " make  it,' not  " all  tJuuti'  bat  this 

"DBkidutoPhila  lOtLia.  ASi3S.i^-S3). 

H  a  T«iT  idls  enqairj  wbotber  th^  pattoiu  was  somethiiiff  real,  or  onlj  an 

,Rh«niael<  waa  "ashsdowof  ashadow,"  oroiil^a  vision,    ThnKSrequHtioiLi 

BO  nneh  as  DBiir  rithsr  to  Moses  or  tu  the  writer,  nnd  me  in  imr  Fusatlosa 

of  balny  deei'ltd.    The  Botion  that  than  is  in  H«v«i  a  nsl  Tabeniscls  ol 

-Uchtbtanetolb/lIOBeswsssBsoiutaniDtcipaTt— '-BfleiTark.udiiUeijCKiidleBtlcli.aiidB 
Icrr  taUa.'  which  desceoded  frun  HcBTon  for  Moaes  to  see— Is  mere  Kibbioio  latter  sonhlp 
sadsDHTBtttlQii,  IbiuidHitmaa  sbveof  th«  inott  ordinaiT  priBidplefl  of  huiBan  lauffu^ge. 

'  This  metbM  of  statliw  resolts  bj  proportions  fs  fc — "* "'"  — ■---    — —-  -'  "-'-  c*-^-**- 
(L  4,  U.  S,  <U.  31). 

irhMweenC   '       '  ..... 


trodn<H  of  th*  New  Cora 

-Tim.  ii,  S|, 

at  vjs,  the  pramlses  of  the  M osslo  dispensaUon— 


a  laad  fowisf  with  aUih  sad  honej,  maltitadss  of . 

th*  m  dineasatiOD  pro-iiised  th*  Uudom  of  Hsstsu  sad  Eternal  Lif ■ 

x  Whvws  it  «■  "  wesk  and  DDprobtable  "  (Til,  18). 

"  Jar.aH.  )l-»(00Dp.EMli.  au>l.  tS-27).  It  forms,  sars  Dalitss:]!,  "  the  third  part 
of  ths  third  tiilon  of  ibe  thne  srsat  tdlofiaa  Into  which  the  prophaeiea  ot  Jeremiah  nuj  be 
diTidad.'    The  rafennra  erldaaUj  la  to  the  da;i  ot  the  Uessiah. 

B  Tlia  obieot  o(  iiWwnaf  is  not  expressed,  but  probably  it  lnurnc.    Comp.  3 

u  nmMn  is  nsad  fur  Iha  leas  empliatlc  tmiiertitat  ot  Uie  ■■" 


Helirew  pbnae.  "«»ni>itaeo»ei>aot"  (rrarr., 

■•UonrR.T.  it  staadBlJer.  xuC  iSj.  alUwoxli  1  was  a  husband  lo  them"  (Ut.  "a  lord. " 
asinHo^ii.  ISianap.  .isr  Ul  Ui  la.  liL.t).  BattheqDotMloni>truiiithgLXX..wblcheitber 
laUowa  adlArcait  re^lag  itfmii  ortakes  asothar  maniing  of  ths  lerb  'rfjtlM  wiiich  la  psrbspa 
tanalfie  aa  Ki2u<^  assvt^ 

»  (Ul.8~13.  Ens  thafiablils,  in  tbtirmooientaot  saner  eisgeds.anUclpntedadaj  when  the 
Iaw  sbosld  OIBsata  be.  This th^  intatred  Iron  Daat. uii.  Zl.  K.  Bechai.oa  this  Tene.nigues 
thst  the  Iaw  "  shall  be  forgotten  "  when  "  the  eril  impulse  '  (the  yHicr  ha-tt)  ceases  to  exist. 
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intorrention ;  &nd  tlie  final  pardon  of  sina.  Such,  wan  to  be  die  New 
Covenant  whicli  God  promised.  The  fact  that  He  called  it  "  new  "  wag 
a  making  the  existing  diapenBation  old,*  and  the  fact  of  its  being  thaa 
regarded  03  "old"  showed  that  it  was  hastening  to  final  decay— that 
the  decree  of  dissolution  had  been  passed  upon  it. 

After  this  digression  tiie  writer  resumes  the  subject  on  which  he  had 
touched  in  viii,  6 — the  superiority  of  the  ordinancei  of  miniMtration  in 
the  New  Covenant  over  those  which  had  been  appointed  in  the  Old. 
He  wishes  to  prove,  above  all,  the  transcendent  efficacy  of  Christ's 
high-priestly  atonement  as  comiMi-ed  even  with  the  most  solemn  sacri' 
flees  and  the  most  sublime  ceremonial  of  Jewish  worship.  To  this  he 
hastens  aa  to  the  very  heart  of  hia  subject,  not  pausing  to  explain  any 
minor  details  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  and  its  service  though  these  had 
a  deep  interest  for  him,  and  he  would  have  been  as  admirably  fitted  as 
Fhilo  himself  to  bring  out  the  allegoric  meaning  of  every  shadowy  type 
of  l^e  Mosaic  dispensation.  This,  however,  would  have  been  impossible 
in  a  letter,  and  would  have  dissipated  the  attention  of  his  readers,  which 
he  wished  to  concentrate  on  one  central  consideration.  If  he  could  but 
convince  them  that  "Christ  was  the  end  of  the  Law" — that  by  His 
sacrifice  all  other  sacrifices  had  been  rendered  needless — that  His  resur- 
rection and  ascension  robbed  of  all  its  meaning  the  splendid  ceremonial 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  was  the  crowning  event  of  the  Jewish 
year — then  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  relapse  into  Judaism  out 
of  any  admiration  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  its  liturgical  appliances. 

"To  resame,  then,  even  the  first  (corenaat)'  hsd  its  ordiaai]<;es  of  public 
worehip,*  and  its  laiictuary — a  worldly  one.*  For  s  tabernacle  wsa  established;  the 
outer  oue,  in  which  is'  the  lampstand,'  and  the  table,  and  tilo  setting  forth  of  the 
Bhewbread^ — which  ia  called  the  holy  place.*    But  behind  the  Becoad  veil  °  wai  Ibe 


o  inpkly  with  i  wf-m\. 
•e  HS8..  prahabl;  tiOD 


,"  in  TBT.  8. 


second  TtbflTDicla,  bnt  tha  fiimt  iu  or^^r  KB  In  iwB-emJi 


of  two  TVbamadea.  ti 

olinlo  maaning  ot  the  word  wm  ■  public 


...aidsrecltu  _     

■  K«rfuii£u-.-l<..  "¥iiible,"  "material,"  "tampoTaj 
•■-■--•orld.    Tho  notion  o(Bch8tiBan  and  "^   ""  ■ 

•  I  annplj  "  li  ■'  una  not  "  viaM"  beran'o  tha  wrtter  u"m  tlia  praaant  (**<mi,  iiffi«n»,  etc.X 

SuriptDTS,  Hthon^  itwsrB  sternuilT  rxi-tent.     IBeeon  vll.  fl— S.  stc.) 

•  Ki.  DT.  81— a7,  Tha  writer  ii  itiuking  thronghoiit  ot  the  Mo^io  T«beni«ole,  not  of  ilia 
Templaa  of  S']1od;dii  or  Remd.  In  Solotuoa'i  Templs  tbere  were  ten  Umpatiuidg  (1  Singa  Tii. 
V».    InlheMcondTeinplothere-»»onljoneaM»=o.  i,  Sli  iv.  *9i  Joa,  liitt  lii.  >,  §6). 

'  Tbe  table  has  no  imponanfle  except  for  tbeabewbrnd,  or"  Urcadol  thsFaoa-  (ol  God). 

Tbere  ware  ten  ol  thaae  acacia-wood  lafalet  oTSrlaid  with  rdd  in  Boiomon'a  'Tiin^a  (2  Chr.  ii^. 
B,  19). 

'  ProbabTT  i-ria,  "  Holr  (placaa)."  nent.  pi.  j  nol  i-iU,  fsm,  sing.    He  niai  the  sensric  name. 

•  The  annaliioiUiidPiirjT'iU  bung  l-etween  the  Hol^Plaoeaad  the  HeUaat  (all.  mi.  SI— 
Sfil ;  tba  othsr  cnrtain,  called  UAiAk  ( &I.  mi.  3«,  37),  nnug  before  the  Tabemacla  door.     The 

i-in^*I^Ttot  IbToSer  mie.    PU  ™jil.o°ln™'plaSr'l "*(.  Xm.  iil.  9)  <»U.  tha'on^^u 
■iiAufuia.    Tba  BibMi  Dden  speak  Dt  (•»  onrCatu  between  tha  U0I7  and  tba  Holieat  Pilar, 
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which  am  a  golden  pot 
holdiiigf  the  nuuuu,  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  hndded,  and  the  tablei  of  the 
vuvcnant;  and  aboTe  it  the  cheruhim  of  glary  overahadowing  the  propitiatory, 
rcsptcting  which  tbinga  I  caonot  now  apeak  generally  "  (ix.  1—6). 

We  must  follow  the  example  of  the  writer  in  not  being  tempted  to 
linger  over  the  facta  upon  which  he  here  slightly  touches.  Doubtless, 
had  he  been  able  to  exjmnd  the  Bymbolisin  of  the  Tabem&cle  he  would 
hftve  elucidated  points  which  arc  still  dork  to  us.  We  are,  however, 
able  to  see  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  Holiest  Place,  with  the  few 
things  which  it  contained.  It  was  always  shrouded  in  darkness,  except 
for  the  moment  whan  the  High  Priest  lifted  the  curtain  to  euter  its 
awful  precincts.  No  window  or  opening  of  any  kind  admitted  into  it  a 
single  ray  of  light,  and  the  interior  was  only  visible  to  the  High  Priest 
in  the  crimson  gleam  of  the  thurible  from  which  rose  the  clouds  of 
fngrant  incense.  But  in  the  Ark,  containing  the  granite  slabs  on  which 
were  carved  the  Ten  Words  of  Sinai — with  the  Propitiatory  above  it' 
and  the  "  Cherubim  of  glory  "  *  bending  over  it,  we  cannot  ^1  to  recog- 
nise an  emblem  of  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  Creation  upholding  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  rapt  in  adoring  contemplation  of  that  Moral 
Iaw  which  is  the  revelation  of  His  will. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  the  writer  eaja  of  the 
furniture  of  the  Temple  is  applicable  primarily  to  the  Tabernacle,  and, 
only  in  •  lower  degree,  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  As  an  Alexandrian, 
he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  ritual,  but  derived  his  views  from 
the  Pentateuch.  To  the  Herodian  Temple  of  his  own  day,  and  even  to 
the  Teuple  of  Zembbabel,  his  description  is  not  applicable.  In  the 
Holiest  Place  of  the  later  Temple  there  was  nothing.'  The  Ark  had 
dinppeared  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  When  Pompey, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  had,  to  the  horror  of  the  Jews,  profanely 
forced  his  way  into  the  inmost  shrine,  he  had  been  amaxed  to  find  that 

*ith  a  lort  cf  lolib^— «  BiNUia  at  a  oobit'l  bmdth — batwAen  them,  caJled  Ulb  Tarb^ii. 

d(n>Mliinolt]MwardiaiBiiobili<Fat«d.    Bonn " — <"--•--" — •--■    •  -  ■■  — •— 

' H  tbe  buDdan  wr  -  -  •--.'-  .-  ..  - 


RolKiti  uidtben  an  nthar  eontectuTM  •! 
•lODMtai     A(  t"  th*  ParAKk,  or  biner  Veil, 


BctitwltlilbeOmkn^ic,  "oonfmlo 
T  It  bc'ODgtd  to  th*  Holy  Plua  or 
ipmlxbls.    Tb«  fKt  ItMl?  ia  mon  tl 


._ Veil,  the  fiabbii  Hid  th&t  it  wu  ■  bud-bnadth  thlok, 

'naoinoonlarariiMitnDditlilckj  that  It  na  «  cnMU  long,  ud  iOwldi:  thai  IC  took 


In  of  th*  Habnw  Kodak 
[ST,  p-       -    -    -  ■ 


t  (CboJUn. 

-. li  aJM  "  Ui*~6nici*  -  "      ' 

'  Kea  Hi/i-a.  1  usa  tbli  word  la  ordar  not  to  pr^odioe  the  quaatlon  aa  to  whatbai  It 
Tbnrible  or  Altai  of  lacaaae. 

^  Hie  word  Uavt^mh',  "  propltiatoTy."  la  a  readarhig  of  tlia  Habraw  eomSrtl\  lahlch 
a"B>T*r1as.~  It  ia  tiaaalMad^'  Bunjrnat"  Inosr  iranloB  fion  th*  nnilnn  t1u.t  it  i 
tag  ai*flriBf  of  ataa,  aad  tba  LZZ.  aalactad  tli*  wood  ' 


«aa  Bpa«  it  waa  atrlaUad  tba  blo»d  ol  the  pniiltlalorT  o^rias. 
The  npnaaloB  meana  Baeb  awra  tban  ''riorloni  Cbarabim."  It  ao  doabt  meaaa  the 
kernbiiB  wbteb  baar  on  their  wiaaa  tba  OtotT  ™  Ood.  tlia  ttheehlnah  or  Clond  ol  LiKbt  which 
■■  tba  arnbd  of  Hla  Fnaeaoe  (Hac.  li  7— Cr  UeoacbeafP.  701).  Eyaai  the  Je«a  apoke  ol  th* 
wane  la  EieUa]  whieb  daaeiibea  lb  CbanUm  aa  "the  obariot,''  and  It  waa  a  taTonrtta 
>«wa  alth  th*  Kahbalieta. 
•Ja>.B.J  ..S,fSi  btin«n4toI*Mbair^  r  , 
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there  was  nothing  whatever — vacua  omnia  I  The  mass  of  native  rock 
on  which  the  Ark  had  once  stood — called  by  tJie  Rabbis  "the  stone  of 
the  foundation" — alone  was  visible.  The  absence  of  evetything  else 
perhaps  originated  the  notion  that  the  Jews  worshipped  "  nothing  except 
clouds  and  the  Deity  of  Sky,"  just  as  the  living  creatures  which  formed 
part  of  the  Cherubim  may  have  helped  to  give  currency  to  the  old 
ignorant  Pagan  slander  that  they  worshipped  an  ass. 

Two  questions  are  raised  by  this  brief  glance  at  the  furniture  of  tlie 
Tabernacle,  which  we  are  bound  to  examine  because  they  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  Epistle,  and  have  been  supposed  to  bear  on  the  question 
of  its  authorship. 

I.  Of  these  the  minor  question  is.  Has  not  the  writer  fallen  into  » 
mistake  in  saying  that  the  Ark  contained  not  only  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  but  also  the  golden  pot  of  manna,'  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  t 
Speaking  of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  Firet  Book  of  E  ings  (viiL  9)  *  says 
that  "there  was  nothing  in  the  Ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stoue,  which 
Moses  put  there  at  Horeb;"  and  in  Ex.  xxv.  16,  21  ;  xL  20,  we  are 
told  that  he  put  "  the  testimony "  into  the  Ai^.  Neither  in  those 
passages,  nor  in  Deut  x.  2,  6,  are  we  told  that  he  put  anything  beaide&* 
But  in  Ex.  xvi  33,  34,  Moses  is  bidden  to  lay  up  a  pot  of  maima,  and 
in  Num.  xvii.  10,  to  lay  up  Aaron's  rod  which  budded,  "  be/ore  the 
testimony,"  and  "  b^tin  the  Lord."  Since  these  expressions  are  not 
defined,  it  is  obvious  that  they  may  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  either 
in  the  Ark  or  in  front  of  it  It  b  idle  to  contend  that  there  would  have 
been  no  room  for  them  inside  the  Ark  when  we  have  no  iadication  as 
to  the  size  of  the  tables  of  stone.  In  these  small  matters  much  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  High  Priests.  The  statement  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  only  applies  to  Solomon's  Temple,  and  since  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  is  not  thinking  of  Solomon's  Temple,  but  only  of  the  Tabernacle, 
he  may  be  following  a  trustworthy  tradition  in  stating  that  these 
memorials  had  in  former  days  been  placed  inside  the  Ark.  They  might 
have  been  removed  when  the  Ark  was  hurried  from  place  to  place  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Judges — lest  the  frailer  objects  should  have  been 

■  The  word  rendered  "pot"  is  rrofint.  It  iwDii  to  mama  Ju  wltli  »  Upaing  lisH.  Tb« 
FBlsHlina  Tur^um  cslli  It  "arthea,"  bat  Jewiili  tnditlon  tin-jt  ipoke  ol  it  h  nude  of 
Kold,  uiil  tlieepilhat  "golden  '  it  ultlod  V  the  LXX.  in  Ei.  iri.  3),  UAlaobj  PUki.  Parh^ii 
■  Eolden  pot  wni  aiilHititiil«l  for  the  eutlien  one  In  Solomon'a  Templa.  It  oont^ud  o^ 
''oaier"oi  muioa,  which  wnii  ttia  dnUr  poitiou  lor  etch  perwin  (Et.  nL  I<l.  SS). 

■  Comp.  2  Chr.  t.  10. 

>  The  Talmnil  b>ti  Ihe  toUIs«  nt  itone  wen  "<ii  hsndbrendthi  long,  tij  bmd,  a^  Una 
Ihirk"  (Ne-larlir,  f.  34,  a),  ud  ther  welfllied.ucarJiui  to  the  Tii^m  at  PileaUna,  40  mala. 
Di't  ilia  T&luindic  entiinste  ii  prowblT  lerr  eieaaln.  'Hie  Talmud  mti  fnrtber  that  tlw 
b.'oJfr„  Tnblci,  u  weU  ai  tlie  oew  oi«,  were  itund  np  ie  tlu  Ark—whlob  Uuhl  iafnrad  from 
Dtfut.  I.  aiBenuhoUi,  f.  S.bi  KethuboOi,  f .  101,  B)-4Dd  oleo  the  BoU  ot  tha  Law.  wiitlaa  bv 
ll..ia  (Ban  BnChia.  f.  U.  a).  A*  to  tha  diHpp«Bia&ra  of  tlu  Ark,  tb*r  ■>}  <!»*  Joalah  Ud  ft 
bMiiiH ot  lUut. iiTltl. S8, nnd  thit  Qmj  InfeiTad  rnm S Cbr. lur. 3 (Toma,  t.Sa,h),  Bat " tka 
fouDd.-ition-iton*~  w»sn|ipo*od  lUU  to  remain  thim  inchoa  aboie  the  nil.  A^aiA«lio,b*tli* 


.,, ^.eid:«lM>,b*Ui* 

ooDJoetured  ths  upot  in  the  voud-itoro  wliere  the  Aik  ■■■  Uddea, 

_^  .  ,^ r  juo^  when  a  | — '"" '~  '^ — *  "'^ —    * —  *■ '  *"  * —  *■'" 

.-,,, —  —  tbe  ipot  aboTe  where  it  wj 
The  (tone  on  which  It  bad  reatad  wu 


_, , ,_?tiiredtha  ifpot  InU..      ..     _ _....       _ 

immediately ;  and  odc«  when  a  pHeat  waa  in  the  wood^tore,  he  h^^coiad  to  dnn  hi 


chopper  on  tlie  ipot  abore  where  it  waa  hidden,  vbenon  flre  apniur  tortb  iiA  onanmed 

Tha  (tone  on  which  It  bad  reatad  we*  beUeied  to  be  [like  the  smpliaU  at  r''^"  ** 

the  vocid  laaa  BenboB,  Tolnudio  Jfucdlasv,  ite.) 
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broken  to  pieces  by  the  eUbs  of  atonft  Nothing  vaa  farther  from  the 
intention  of  ^e  Babbis  than  the  desire  to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  the 
Christian  writer  who  directed  against  them  ao  powerful  a  polemic  ;  yet 
Babbi  Levi  Ben  Oershom,  Abarbanel,  and  othen,  testify  to  the  existence 
of  the  tradition  which  is  here  followed.'  There  is,  therefore,  no  neces- 
sity for  the  theory  of  Michaelis  that  the  "  »n  which  "  is  the  mistake  of 
some  one  who  was  trajislating  the  Epistle  into  Greek  from  the  Aramaic 
oiiginaL  There  b  still  less  i-oom  for  the  suggestion  of  Danzius  and 
others,  supported  by  expressions  which  are  not  at  all  parallel,  that  "  «n 
which  "  can  mean  "  together  with  which."  It  would  be  better  to  acknow' 
ledge  a  difiSculty  than  to  remove  it  by  such  desperate  expedients.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  difBculty.  In  the  Temple  of  our  Lord's  day  there 
was  no  Ark  at  all ;  *  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  the  manna-pot  and  the 
rod  were  probably  placed  in  front  of  the  Ark  ;  but  in  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  Wilderness  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  these  objects  were  actually 
inside  the  Ark,  as  the  writer  says, 

IL  But  it  is  asserted  that  he  mode  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the 
"  thiminterion. "  was  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  word  which  he  uses  is 
rendered  "  censer  "  in  our  version,'  It  does  not  occur*  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  the  "  altar  of  incense "  is  called  ri 
tvvuarivw  Bu^ifiatB,  (Ex.  xsxi.  8  ;  Luke  L  11).  But  the  IjXX  use  it 
in  2  Chron.  xxvl  19;  Ezek.  viii.  11,  and  in  both  of  these  placea  it 
means  "  center."  The  Rabbis  assert  that  the  High  Priest  used  on  all 
other  days  a  silver  censer,  but  a  golden  one  on  the  Day  of  Atonement' 
On  the  other  hand,  iu  Philo  and  Josephns  the  word  ihttmieUenon  means 
the  "altar  of  incense,"  and  this  might  be  called  "golden,"  though  in 
reality  it  was  only  of  acacia-wood  overlaid  with  gold."  Considering  how 
deeply  the  author  is  influenced  by  Philo,  and  also  that  in  the  Hellenistic 
Greek  of  his  day — from  Josephus  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria^tlte  word 
is  iised  for  the  "  altar  of  incense,"  it  ia  most  probable  that  this  is  here 
the  meaning.  But  since  both  "censer"  and  "altar  of  incense"  are 
closely  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  great  Bay  of  Atonement, 
of  which  the  writer  is  here  thinking,  we  oonnot  come  to  any  positive 
decision  as  to  which  of  the  two  he  meant 

But  now  occurs  the  further  difficulty — ^Wera  eiAer  of  these  objecta 
in  the  Holiest  Place  I 

B.  As  regards  the  eenttr,  if  that  be  the  meaning  here  intended,  it 
may  have  been  kept  in  the  Holiest,  and,  though  we  cannot  corroborate 
the  assertion  from  other  sources,  the  writer  may  be  following  a  correct 
Jewish  tradition  in  saying  that  it  wsa     Or,  again,  the  name  may  have 

'  Sa*  WatoMm.  ti  Ut.    Tht  nadv  will  And  ■  full  diaea^aa  of  UuM  partiauUn  Id  Prl- 


lui  Aqohaa, 
I'l  T(iapl«  It  wu  ot  eWUr-vood. 

CJoo^^lc 
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been  ^vea  to  some  penmLnent  eolden  censer-GtancI  In  the  Holiest  Place 
on  which  the  High  Priest  placed  the  small  brazier  or  shovel-Bhaped  basin 
(TnacJieltah,  LXX.  pureion)  which  he  carried  with  him  when  he  stood 
before  the  Ark  on  tlie  Day  of  Atonement 

S-  As  regards  the  altar  of  incenie,  if  we  assume  that  to  be  the 
meaning  of  tlie  word,  there  is  uo  question  that  it  was  twt  in  the  Holiest. 
No  tradition  ever  asserted,  nor  could  have  asserted,  that  it  was.  If  the 
writer  meant  that  it  was,  he  then  made  a  mistake  which  even  in  an 
Alexandiian  Jew  would  be  almost  inconceivable,  and  as  to  which  Philo, 
with  whose  writings  he  was  so  familiar,  would  have  set  him  right.'  But 
it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  he  did  tiot  mean  to  say  that  the  incense- 
altar  was  iimde  the  Holiest  Place.  If  ho  did,  why  does  ho  go  ont  of 
his  way  to  vary  the  expression  1  He  tells  us  tlmt  the  manna-pot  and 
the  rod  were  "  in  the  Ark,"  but  he  only  says  that  the  Holiest  Dace 
"/md"  the  lliumiaterioii  and  the  Ark,  and  we  cannot  assert  that  the 
change  of  phrase  is  due  to  the  rhetorical  desire  for  variation.  The  phrase 
"  having  "  may  therefore  be  adopted  to  apply  not  only  to  the  Ark  which 
was  inside  the  Holiest,  but  also  to  the  altar  which,  Uiough  not  actually 
inside,  was  close  outside  the  veil,  and  was  intimately  associated  witli  the 
Holiest,  not  only  in  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  but  also  by  the  express 
language  of  Scripture.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  Veil  was 
drawn,  the  altar  of  incense  might  be  said,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  betttng 
to  the  Holiest  Place.' 

"  Since  Ihea  Uieee  thlngt  hare  been  thns  airaaged,  into  the  outer  tatiernade  the 
priesti  anter  continually  in  the  perfornumce  of  their  miniitrstioiu  ;'  bnt  into  the 
Inner,  once  in  ■  year,*  Uie  High  Priest  alone,  not  without  hlood,  which  he  offers  on 
hit  own  behoU  anrt  for  the  ignorancM  '  of  the  people  :*  the  Holy  Spirit  mgnifying 
this,  that  the  entrance  into  the  Holiest  had  not  yet  been  manifested,  while  yet  the 

>  Pltilo,Da«iot.<<f.  ]«. 

■  See Eicnniu  XI.  "TLe  Altuot  laoanwudtha  Hollmt  Flwia."  If  thla Tiaw  b* oomot, 
*ad  ceiUiDlr  It  wuiDt  ba  dliprond— tlu  ^cawa  will  ba  aqidnlait  to  tlia  Hebn*  V,  bi  the 
Mma ol  " UkmgtPK  to," inl Kinsi tI. as  (" the >Uw irtiioh ma  T3^  to  tb« Onel* -). 

•  Num.  xrllL  7.  The  ordiniiiT  pdaUr  dntUa  ««« to  otiar  ncriSse,  bun  lumae,  and  li^t 
thabmH,  No  priaat  might  antar  the  Hidieit.  aioapt  tha  BtguL  and  than  ddIj  la  uort  oeep- 
tjoDkl  dnnmutuaw ;  bat  the  Hl«h  Piteat  nubt  pafom  aer  of  the  ordiau;  fnnetioiu  tf  ba 
~ia  gndiuted  mictitr  of  the  raat  of  the  Tabarmula— which  gsre  it*  9«ei«l  awf nloeaa 


bar;  the  High  PtieataloBa,  In  blatabei,iBldit  eater  t]ieahilne(Jaa.  ft  Jpiim,  IL  8|. 

•  rndODbtedlj  the  High  Filat  mnat  ■o&llr  hara  wteiad  ii^  the  HollaM  tbraa  tltoM 
(Lar.xTl.  U— IS],  lInDthinrUnee(Xoua,T.  airiLll.oa  tha  Dbt  ol  AtonoBwit  (the  lOth  of 
nihTl)-tii.  (1)  Kith  the  Inoanae;  {»  with  the  blood  o(  the  bnllook  offend  fOi  hi*  own  ilBe; 
(S)  w.th  tha  blooded  the  SHtoSenil  for  the  alna  of  the  people!  and (i)  to reraore  the osaaO'. 

*._.  .1 _. — ,jj^  ^^^  praatltaUy  ooJjona,  aathey  were  Ont  pert*  at  one  (laad  oaraniDBf. 

ad  of  prumatio  Dcooracr  whan  thlj  would  ba  at  once  nqdaratood  br  avaiT 
mattan  tts  mnolent^  andeipeoUllrSBnltlcwiitsra,  eandmnoh  laia  thantlM 

id  ffsneiallj  to  iusloda  liDiaBd  enonolall  kiiida(r.l,3|  tU.  V; 

.fhiahooH.    ^wntaaiioB  of  the  Hi^  Frist 
O  Lord,  1  bata  ^noed,  and  dona  Iniqidtj,  and 

., did, J  iliii  ami  iiil  jiillim  mil  liinjai— . 

In  I  baTa  ainned,  oSeoded,  and  treapaaaed  icainit  That  I " 
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onter  Tabemacls  atuidi '— vbicli  outer  TKbenude  ia  h  parable  for  the  preaent  time, 
in  accordance  with  which  (panhle)  *  hoth  |{ifti  aod  aacriflcM  are  offorcd,  mch  as  aro 
not  able  as  imi  aa  conscience  is  concerned  to  perfect  tlie  worehipper ;  ■  roeiag  that 
tbey  conaibt  only  in  meats  ajid  drinks,  and  divers  vashiags  * — being  ordin&aces  of 
the  flpdh,  imposed  (only)  till  the  season  of  refonnation  "  •  (ix.  B^IO). 

"  But  Christ  having  appeared,  a  High  Priest  of  the  good  things  to  come,'  through 
the  Kreater  and  mora  perfect  Tabernacle,  not  made  with  handB,  that  is,  not  of  this 
(visible)  creation  '  nor  even  by  means  of  the  blood  of  bulls  and  gosts,  but  by  means 
of  His  own  blood,  entered  once  tor  alt  into  the  Holiest  Place,  obtaining  for  os  eternal 
ndemption.*  For  if  the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls,'  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprink- 
ling the  defiled, '°  sanctifies  to  the  purity  of  the  Qeah,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
the  Christ,"  who  through  an  eternal  Spirit  "offered  Himself  without  blemish"  to  Ood, 
purify  your  conscience  from  dead  woAu't  to  serve  the  living  Uodf "  "  (ii.  11—14.) 

"And  on  thia  acconnt" — i.i.,  because  of  the  greatness  of  His  work — "  He  i»  a 
mediator  of  a  titie  covtnant,  that — when  death  had  occurred  for  the  redemption  of 
the  transgression  a  under  the  Brat  covenant— they  who  have  been  called  may  receive 
the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance.  For  where  there  is  a  leiiamtnt  it  is  necessaiy 
that  there  shonld  he  lej^y  involved  the  death  of  the  t^atator.  For  a  teitamint  is 
of  force  in  the  case  of  the  dead — tinm  is  there  any  validity  in  it  when  the  testator 
Uves?""(ix.  IS— 17.) 


■  T%»  oDter  Tsbenucls  was  the  plus  ot  tba  priaiti  in  Esnen],  who  might  not  panatnU 
fiDllivr.  *^Btaiuls^* — thspreiiKit  liussd  tit  aocordsnu  with  thegsnenl  idum  of  tha  £piit]S- 
S«npr>,p.IOK,a.  Tb«  wiita  tbrowi  bims^  Titldlj  toto  th<  put,  ud  M  fas  oODSelvM  o(  all 
tka  rontempUtod  ■iraniemaiU  m  still  siiatiu. 

:4!«-.r^*.i-»,?fSL«! 


tjpfaHl  DcaniiiK,  of  tha  Tsbernicle  ud  its  si 
cs  is  to  oV' ■■   


of  lbs  lifts 

■■     --       -  -■        b  obtaliHd  I  irtitoh  sill 


iaiBoit  hasrta  ars  oancenisd,  sie  not  paifeolad. 

•  Mesta  (Sx.  xiL  ;  Lav.  d.  i  Hnm.  t1)  i  drinks  (Lav.  x.  0 1  Mam.  vl.  3)  i  divprs  wsahlngi  (vi. 

liEi.iix.iO.  U|  ali.«iLw    —"—■■■—-■■  

tachiir  of  Chrlrt  (Mali  viL  1- 


i  aU.il. 


'ii.e— UL  ItisnDein(anttluttbssjB(«notMcdaMaw»snsclsM.bBtoal7thaClBthen- 
nlTca— and  aiHit  bvm  tba  gnoe  ot  Odd  whiiih  might  ba  Imsarteii  b«  thsdi  Isitlifal  nsa— ttaaf 
axU  imi  gin  partact  eaaa  and  paaas,  or  fils  sdmlssion  tot  lEe  wonhippsT  Into  tbs  prawBas  of 
Ood.  Tlien  is  ptolalilj  a  tUiht  ssnie  lA  painful  tmrdaB  in  tha  word  bmrnutum  (eomp.  Aota  n. 
lot.  Tha  "  ntnmatioa"  (k^^StMni)  la  that  prophsslad  br  Jarsmiah  [sea  via  1—lS^  Tarlau 
otbsr  WITS  ot  trasalatlDc  this  elans*  hue  bam  snftsstsd,  bnt  the  one  which  I  h»a  sdoptsd 
mvam  to  nia  so  mqch  tba  more  Domot  tbst  I  do  not  ukantion  otlun. 

■  In  Band  Dwaliaie  the  nadlti("  (rood  tblDjn  that  taavaooma"  (ynrfifno). 

>  Coap,  vtiLS.  Kntkcnlt  BeanubtatiirithChrjBintamandmaBTDf  UiaFaihan.tonndsr- 
itaad  tbia  TabamHila.  thnugb  which  Cfailst  passad,  of  His  Hubiui  Nutiira  (in^frwr,  Jolrn  I. 
M;  «impi,lL19:  sir.  10 ,  Cal.il.n-  Of  tbs  otbar  eipluiatioiii  tha  best  is  parhapa  that  of  Blsisk, 
Ba  Watte,  '■»-——.  ato.,  who  DDdaratand  It  of  '*  the  hiwar  beaveua ''  (oomp.  ii,  11).  MoU 
rulcn  li^  "  br  maaa  ot ; "  crurit  ma^mtaa  "  biiUdinB,"  on  tba  aoBloR-r  ot  rr'^,  1jat  in  tfaaS 
rsaSTaJnn  most BSBo  "  nlgai',"  "  urdinar;  "— quu  >iil^  dieitur  (Field.  (Kivm  VsnknHjii.  Itt). 

nL »;  niv.'tl i  ITlm'.  ILG;  Tit^Tu;  1  Fat.'L  18.  Tbametap^appliuoDlTtu'the'eireotB 
ol  tbs  BademptioB  aa  nfsrda  nsa,  wbma  it  sets  frea  ftou  the  bondiga  ut  liii.  ao  little  fa  tha 
■aUoBofilsliiamiskla  dwelt  opoo,  that  ft  iinavar  said  to  whom  tEanasom  is  pud,  and  for 
DIB}  eantnnas  tba  Chnish  In  gSDanl  bsid  t]ia  atraugs  and  griSTons  notton  that  It  wu  paid  to 

■Lev.  iTt 

"  Bee  Bom.  xis;  >  (oomp.  lU.  tti.  Thus,  In  this  vetsa  he  ntera,  bj  waj  of  aiampla,  to  the 
two  Bloat  sigBiflcaat  camDonles  of  tba  Jewish  Law, 

■>  TheUoodoCCbllat«»thelTa<fi>iiniafiiopDii(dforBfnandfoTnncleaiuisBB  (Zeoh.  liii.  I). 


"  pTDbaMrHii own Bpiitt is inlaaded— " per ardeatiialiaam i 
prefactan  -  {tBoolaaip.),  It  we  anilBfo  It  of  the  Uol j  Spirit,  wi 
toiwihpaaiBgaaasllatt.ill.S8j  Lnba  xL  30. 

<•  Tha  wosd  nsad  bj  tb*  LXX.  tor  lacsriflcial  Tfctims  (oomp.  1  Pat  L  IB). 

^  Coiep.  vl  L  Hwe  the  axpraiBion  boa  posaibl;  a  blight  referenda  to  the 
nasad  pullnliDB  Dodsc  tba  LaVftlcal  lAw.  The  writer  dou  not  hara  miw 
Bjaterj  of  tba  afflcaor  ol  O-^'-  ■•'— '  -•■ 

ndnlli  DD  it  aaa  raraal 
ii.Il— Ml    forUiBai. 

"  is.  11-17.    The  (iT>4n  la  m 


r  of  paiaUel, 
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We  miut  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  last 
two  verses.  A  voluminous  controversy  has  arisen  about  them,  because 
we  seem  to  be  almost  compelled  to  alter  the  translation  " ravenant" 
which  throughout  the  Epistle  has  been  the  only  tenable  rendering  of 
diathiki,  and — in  these  two  verses  only — ^to  substitute  for  it  the  render- 
ing testament  or  toiU.  This  has  seemed  to  many  commentators  a  great 
difficulty.  In  the  quotation  from  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  31^ — 34),  which  playa 
so  important  a  part  in  the  argument  of  the  Epistle,  !ia»nitii  must  mean 
"  covenant,"  and  this  meaning  must  be  retained  in  the  following  verses 
even  as  far  as  verse  15.  It  may  well  seem  extraordinary  that  in  the 
very  neict  verses  (16  and  17),  and  these  alone,  the  different  sense — which 
ia  the  cliuaieai  sense  of  the  word — should  be  introduced.  After  these 
two  verses  the  word  evidently  reverts  to  its  normal  seose.  For  the  Old 
Dispensation  alluded  to  in  verse  20  was  indeed  "a  covenant,"  but  could 
only  be  called  a  ' '  testament "  by  a  remote  analc^.  Yet,  if  on  these 
grounds  we  resist  the  concession  of  a  new  meaning  in  the  two  verses 
before  us,  we  have  to  reconcile  with  plain  facts  the  statement,  that 
"  when  there  is  a  covenant  there  must  also  be  of  necessity  the  death  of 
him  who  mode  it."  This  is  attempted  by  aiding  that  in  verse  15  the 
death  spoken  of  is  the  death  of  Jesus ;  that  the  new  covenant  was  "  a 
covenant  in  Christ's  blood  (1  Cor.  xL  25)  ;  and  that  no  covenant  could 
be  estabhahed  without  the  death  of  sacrificial  victims  (Gen.  xv.  9,  10  ; 
Ps.  1.  6),  in  which  the  death  of  the  covenantor  is  imjdied  («/p(rtu),' 
either  as  a  punishment  if  he  should  break  the  compact,  or  as  involving 
a  total  change — a.  sort  of  death — as  regards  the  past  or  the  future.  We 
should  then  bo  obliged  to  render  verse  17  by  "a  covenant  is  of  force 
over  dead  vktinu,"  and  to  r^ard  Jesus  as  both  the  mediator  and  maker 
of  the  covenant  Thus  the  death  of  the  covenanter  becomes  a  sort  of 
ideal  conception — an  imaginative  realisation  of  the  supposed  significance 
of  the  sacriiiceB  over  whidi  the  compact  is  made. 

However  ingeniously  these  argumenta  may  be  stated,  they  attach  to 
the  writer's  words  a  very  vague  and  unnatural  sense.  I  see  no  alterna- 
tive but  ta  suppose  that  the  writer  does  in  these  two  verses  introduce  a 
}:ort  of  side  light  from  the  classical  meaning  of  the  word  dialheki,  which 
he  has  elsewhere  been  using  in  the  ordinary  Hellenistic  sense.'  These 
two  verses  do  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  his  argument.  He  is  com- 
jiaring  the  Old  with  the  New  dispensation,  and  the  old  with  the  new 
Priesthood  In  the  Old  the  High  Priest  entered  the  Holiest  with  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  ;  in  the  New,  Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  passed 
with  His  own  blood  into  the  immediate  presence  of  Qod.  In  both 
dispensations  there  was  a  puri^ring  and  propitiatory  shedding  of  blood. 


bs  word  mu  ba  nodarad  "  be  nor 

>:a(elj  the  UlnitnitioD  li  an  MUr  diriwn  appean  Irani  tfait— (ij  that  be  doe*  sot 
jn  tba  tut  that  CbHat  did  oat  merely  dit,  bat  died  a  ilolant  and  ahunehd  «Bd 
Ji ;  and  <1)  do«  not  iHue  to  oo-ordiiiau  tha  two  aenaaa  of  diaSitU,  or  C3) 
ry  dtfltaiit  analosT  betireea  Iha  nnwit^  of  a  d«th  tFhaa  t^ere  la  a  "wUJ,*'  nd 
rant)  BUd-i9iM  ol  lioUnu  *hea  there  is  a  corenoDt." 
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In  developing  this  aj-gument  the  irriter  passingly  recalls  another  illnstra- 
tion.  The  word  which  ha  is  using  has  two  recognised  senses.'  A 
dial/tiki  in  the  sense  of  a  "  covenant "  involved  the  necessity  for  the 
death  of  sacrificial  victims ;  a  diat/iiki  in  the  sense  of  a  "  will  "  involved 
the  necessity  for  the  death  of  the  testator;  ajid  he  avails  himself  with 
perfect  simplicity  of  this  second  meaning.  To  call  this  a  Hellenistic 
play  on  words,  or  a  specinien  of  sophistry,  or  a  proof  of  feeble  logic,  is  a 
mistaken  method  of  criticism.  The  writer  is  not  furnishing  any  proa/ 
of  the  necessity  for  Christ's  death.  If  ho  were,  he  would  have  had  to 
prove  why  the  Christian  Dispensation  must  be  regarded  as  a  dxaHteki, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  do.  He  is  writing  to  those  who  have 
already  accepted  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  whom,  therefor^  the 
necessity  for  Christ's  death  transcends  the  need  of  prooL  He  is  com-  - 
paring  two  dispensations,  of  which  his  readers  arc  convinced  that  both 
have  come  from  Ood,  and  his  sole  object  is  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
latter.  By  the  double  sense  of  the  word  he  is  reminded,  in  passing, 
that  death  is  the  condition  of  inheritance  by  testament,  just  as  death  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  purification  by  covenant.  "  The  same  death  which 
pnrifies  us  from  guilt  makes  us  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  glory  ;  the 
same  blood  which  cleanses  us  from  siu  seals  the  testament  of  our 
inheritance."  It  requires  but  a  slight  development  of  the  literary  sense 
to  see  that  if,  in  carrying  out  his  comparison,  he  could  illustrate  it  by  a 
momentary  reference  to  another  meaning  of  the  word  with  which  he  is 
dealing,  he  is  only  adopting  a  metliod  which  might  be  used  by  any 
writer,  whether  ancient  or  modem.' 

We  may  now  resume  the  thread  of  the  argument,  which  we  will  here 
translate,  because  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  section  of  the  Epistle. 

"Wliencfl" — Li.,  becaoioa  "covenant"  and  a  "testament"  alike  Lavolve  the 
ide&  of  death;  a  totemml  being  latiflcd  bjr  the  death  of  victims,  snd  t  tiilament 
involving  the  de&th  of  the  tmtator—  "  not  even  the  first  covenant  liaa  boon  ioau- 
gmated  '  apart  from  blood.  For  when  every  commandment  according-  to  the  Law  had 
heen  spoken  far  Uoses  to  all  the  people,  taking  the  blood  of  tho  calves  and  the  goats, 
*ith  water  aod  scaTlet  wool  and  hyBsop,  he  iprinklod  both  the  book  ilaelC  and  all  the 
people,*  iayiog,  '  This  a  the  blood  of  the  Covenant  whioh  Qod  (Hob.  Jehovah)  com- 
manded in  rcfpud  to  yon.'*     And  the  Tabeniacle,  and  all  the  veaiela  of  the 

■  vrm  («UUU)  IB  tb*  blmnd  ontalnl;  meui  "  ■  wm,"  ud  !■  nid  alao  to  be  nwd  In  the 
«n'<itBwttJk("«o>wit").  Itliof  «nna  oaJf  tha  Or«ek  nrd  diatUU,  thongh  B.  Otad. 
d«B»t— laacftri  mumtaaUbtm  Otbn'r  atrintSoB  t<a  It  (vt9  MeCrnU,  ad  lag)-  OiisiiiKllT 
(DHt  nd.  U)  tiMJtmkBCiriwIUnKaboat  "vilU,"  bnt  th^  lurat  tha  sia  ot  Clum  from  tha 

•PUIodBlIirivallBdMWtlHtwaMuaaot  the  word  (Dt  Hem.  MtOal.  i  I).  AUoidcom- 
puwUm  twa'-irawTMtaBMOt'  ila^  M  beuJnrtwo  meuiiDn->  "boak,-  tad  a  "wilL- 
Ks  aw  iKMldieeoM  IB  XBfUali  wiltaraf  BpliiinT  or  (eebleloglQ  Ir.  In  ■»Lldi«ot  ths  Book^  he 
iatoodntada  pasAsinaMnUaabom th«  o(£ra  meajiuiB  of  tha  naniB  b;  which  ths  Book  li  ull«l. 

•  Oariiiiirrai  anntlM-  ol Oe potOBta  which,  with  the  preaenta,  are  lo  clmctwlBtlo  of  tfa* 
writer.  Ha  nfaidi  tmrr  ordlsawM  of  Serlptnra  althar  u  reprsaeuUng  a  permaneDt  f aot,  or 
aa  vtnl  vontliLmnr  Urn  peat  mlBtinm  nw  Alexandrian  wont  i-twairiiia  ia  usad  bj  ths  LXX. 
IDeat.n.11  I  SbiiTiH.0|,*od tMani to"hudaaL''  Haooa  (he nam* "Eiwaanla."  forth* 
Iwt  (t  tb»  ^  SadlBtkn  '  ( J<Au  1. 13). 

•Ke.xi1t.S-7.    Tbabo<*afthet>>ranutwuEx.ii.  £3i  xiiiI.S3.    Baa  l^ro,  p.  137. 

'■^^Mi— tiL.birmetodaUw  toTini.  IdUmLXX  for  "Ihii  i*  the  blood,' wa  ban  tha 
aocaUMmnBdailiiB,"bebo>d|;nn)tliabk»d.'    Ubm*  and  othan auppoae  Uut tha vailb 
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minististion,  did  ha  likewise  u  tpriDkle  with  the  Mood,'  and,  ipoaking  Ktmontll)-,* 
■11  Ihingi  are  parifled  with  blood  according  to  the  Law,  and  without  bloodshMl* 
remistion  dora  not  take  place.  It  ia  necoaaarj,  then,  that  th<  outlines  *  of  the  things 
in  the  heavens  be  pitnfied  with  these,  but  the  hpsvunlj'  tbingt  themselTCH  *  with 
■iierifices  better  than  these.'  Far  not  into  a  material  rauctuarv  did  Christ  enter— a 
(mere)  imitation  of  the  ideaF— but  into  the  Heaven  il«elf,  now  to  be  visibly 
pn^sented  before  the  face  of  Uod  for  us.  Nor  yet  did  Ileenter  Ilearenthat  He  may 
often  present  Himself  there  as  the  High  Prteat  caters  into  the  Holiest  year  by  year 
with  blood  not  his  own — since  it  would  then  haro  been  needful '  for  Him  otlea  to 
■ufFeraince  the  foundation  of  the  world;  hut  now,  once  for  all,  at  the  consummation 
of  the  ages*  has  Ho  been  manifested  '*  for  the  aonulment  of  sin  by  the  sacriGie  of 
Himself.  And,  inasmuch  as  it  is  appointed  for  men  once  only  to  die,  and,  nfti-r 
this  judgment, — so  also  the  Christ,  havinK  been  ooce  for  all  o&ered  to  bear"  thr- 
sins  of  many,"  ahnll,  a  second  time,  apart  bom  sin,"  appear,  to  those  who  wait  fur 
Him,  for  salvation  "  '*  (ii.  18—28). 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  in  passing,  the  familiarity  of  the  writer 

Itoa  Im  due  to  a  rB-ninisoBDC*  of  Uu  words  of  Christ  in  lauinnUnif  tlie  Lut  Sapper.  ■■ 
thaLXX,    T'hBH«brBi>ssiMn»lh»s"cat'"(frol'  «"      "      r 

1  Tlus  mj  Ob  uother  KUd  lat«r  oMuiOD,  not  f«oocded  in  SoriptnrB,  but  io^pliAd  ia  Ei.  iL 


KUd  lat«r  oMuiOD,  not  f«oocded  in  SoriptnrB,  but  io^pliAd  in  Ej 
xeptioniCiH  £i.  lii.  10;  lof.  t.  11— I3i  «.S;  i^T.  M,  S8;  i 
••laonl^usdelMwhsnln  AotaiULMi  zli.  3). 


Snm  uil.Z*— B«).    ZxAwlsonl^iu , 

>  Da  Watte  and  othciB  nadar  ■iunnrwo.  "  poorin*  oat  ot  blood,"  at  the  loot  of  tb*  altai 
(Bi  nil.  18 ;  S  Eiags  ivt.  IS  ;  1  C&oa.  nix.  n,  I.ZX.).  Bat  tbe  pmrliu  out  ot  tba  blood  i* 
sacoadarjr;  It  lathe  ihaihluif  of  tlw  blood  which  Is o(  ohiaf  inportama,  and  tba  aaaolnf  MSina 
to  bg  decdedbTLoksiTil.  M,  "^iaoDpic  the  new  omaiuBt  In  ny  blood  which  li  beini  s1>el 
forjoui'and  (LaT.  irU-ll),  It  la  tba  Uood  that  mnkath  an  atonaumt  hit  the  ■onl, '  Amre 
the  Uabbinig  nila !  "No  ei^latlon  eicapt  b;  hl.od"— omiAH  n-C3]V  (Toma,  f.  i.  b|.  Tlij 
fuHons  pussns  ot  tbe  Prophtt*  (Bos.  t1.  S;  Ihl  L  1'—17,  •tc.|anidlteet«dnotS4t>lD3ttha  am 
of  saoriaosa.  Got  agnlr-"  •'■-'--■■ — 


Sf.'>WT.(i'.  11;  Tiil,  61,    Thajwera"  copies- Ml>ind«ii).Bol"m(t*nia'iUri.r-Mml. 

-  o  not  is  meant  bf  "  the  bssTeDlr  things  t '    The  do  ioa  that  the  phiase  msaus  "  the  new 

eOTasBDt'*  (ChijfB,  (Bonnaa.l,  or  "  the  ohnrcb"  iTheopta^l.l.  or  ouwIth  as  halnol  heBTcn 

(Tbolnck),  an  onrjngKtstvd  to  aToid  the  dlfflenllj  (rf  ■Bpiiotlsc  that  hea'cocaa  aaadinj 

"— •'—     "it  the  best  proof  that  tUsDatoialmasiBias  ia  tha  tns  on*  naj  ba  seea  in  Job 


tmrilloatiOD.    Bat  tb*  best  proof  that  tUs 
Ir.  14.  ■'  His  aonb  Ha  ohaised  with  E0II7. 

•  The  plDrafis  Bwralj  ctnario. 

'  Tha  Ideal  ia  that  wUch  Is  aotnsl  and 


and  etamal :  tbe  UDOieated  srche^pe  as  ombmited  wit^ 

;rpe.     The  word  i^lrvrnm  ia  found  only  ta  1  Pet.  lU.  n.     The  brtt» 

■mui.nf  ig  Hnne  pnwrthat  than  woe  a  better  icriJU::    It  le  an  irgament  from  the  ifict  to  the 

■  ib..    Oc  this  Idiom,  eee  Winer,  !  41.  •  Comp.  Vatt.  liii.  3«,  W.  la ,  iiIt.  3;  nriii.SO. 

"  ilitfrfiri.  This  imvluninHoi  iatheactail  *i*lDufa«etotaiie  (El  miiL  13),  TheE.V. 
D^ea  no  dilTertmoa  betwEsa  J).4<i«r«q»i  (Ter.  21},  FTfm'p.m  (tct.  »),  and  oMirrru  (tst,  38). 

"  Isi,  li  I,  12,  The  sense  mar  be  "  to  take  a.a,  '■  ^the  Hebrew.  ^ 

u  Ofa<>Draathi>doasi>otiiie«i>UiatHadidDotaaaitlie>lD>ioriiU,Hiaxaliiai>diininBtat«4 
InBcriptnre;  Irat  "niBnT"Ie  ueed  as  the  antlthesieof -tew  "    "---  ' "  "—  "-'  •—-" 


B  loomtlllTfllyl  many.    {■•«»  L^fto/ St.  Paul,  U.  Blfl.)   Christ  b 
(r.  1«J,  and  to  be  offenfl  |™r,  aJl.jnsl  as 


10  be  lialiiered  lor  us  (Bom.'lv.  ii). 


LS  He  Ls  mid  to  deUw  np  Uimnlf  for  us  (Bph. 

jtmenlj  " witboat shi"  (wdlcb  would  liearlp).  bnt" sport  Irom  all  connexion  wi'h 
.m  iiMnp.  »ii.  28),  elthar  io  tha  fmo  of  tHmptatioii  (iT,  IS)  or  Surdeo  (S  Cor.  t,  SI),  At  Bia 
Irnt  ^ppeoronoe  also  Christ  was  ■'  wlthont  sin,''  but  Ha  was  Dr>t  "  tp^  tram  sin."  f^  He  woa 

triumphed OTCcsiu.aoJukea it awart Dull.  Bl.'W';  Isa.  ur!'?^. 

"  a.  IS— ea.  In  this,  as  ia  so  nunj  other  caaaa.  It  Is  nmatkabla  how  erldentlj  Iha  saersl 
WTiten.  as  a  rale,  aioid  dwelling  on  Iha  mon  terrible  leatunsot  the  Second  Adveot.  "How 
shall  He  besmuF'esrs  Bt.  Chrjrsnetom.  'Dues  He  my,  us  PuoisherF  Ha  did  not  bv  thia. 
but  tb*  bright  napect.^  Their  narnwl oonoeptiou  if  tbe  letnmlngCarlstwaanot  the  wiatbtal 
aTODKlwOgiin^  Michael  Aug-rla.  with  His  rlsht  baud  uplifwa  as  Ha  turns  awiij  fnn  Hia 
Intcrcaunc  nether,  to  drlre  the  loat  m^riada  at  huminit;  in  dense  herds  before  Him,  but  tbe 
I>ellrenrbriuin(jtlcn7sadsalTBtlcn(osll  His  children.  It  is  not  that  tbejeiclndathe  olbar 
Botlnn  attogelKar  (a.  !7;  1  Tli*«.  Ir.  IBi  BTfasaa,  I.  8),  but  tbaydonot  iDTalodwallonit.  Tlia 
panUaUamof  theee  two  Tanas  Is  as  follows  [-Man  dies  once,  sod  Ihen  is  Judged  1  IheCbiitt 
dird  oaoe  toiman,  and  shall  retcn  to  be  {he  miftit  hais  said  "  tha  /udjs,''l>nt  hedbai  svi 
"  the  Saeinr  at  tboaa  wbo  look  tor  Him." 
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with  tlie  Jewiah  Hagnda  and  Hdacho^ — that  is,  with  the  unrecorded 
circutngtaaces  which  Jewish  tradition  added  to  the  History  or  to  the 
Ceremonial  Law  of  the  Saci'ed  Books.  In  this  chapter  there  are  five  or 
six  references  to  one  or  the  other.  He  has  already  said  (1)  that  the  pot 
of  manna  was  of  gold,  and  (^)  that  it  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  were  in  the 
Ark  ;  and  (3)  that  there  waa  a  close  connexion  between  the  altar  of 
incense  and  the  Holiest  Place.  In  these  latter  verses  he  mentions  (1) 
that  Moses  purified  the  people  with  the  blood  of  the  goata  (which  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  among  the  bumt^offerings  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xxiv.  5)  ;  (5)  that  the  sprinkling  was  done  with  water,  scarlet  wool,  and 
hyssop  (perhajn  on  the  analogy  of  Ex.  xii.  22,  Num.  xix.  6,  Lev.  xiv. 
4—6,  etc.) ;  (6)  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  waa  sprinkled  aa  well  as 
the  people — perhaps  from  the  Ha^^ada  that  the  book  was  lying  on  the 
altar  when  Moses  sprinkled  it  (Ex.  xxiv.  7)  ;  and  (7)  that  on  a  siibso- 
tjiient  occasion  he  sprinkled  the  Tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture.  The 
]att«r  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Josephus.'  It  was  probably  done 
when  Moses  (Ex.  xL  9,  10)  anointed  the  Tabemncle  and  its  implements 
with  holy  oil.  By  a  similar  sprinkling  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  conse- 
crated to  their  sacred  functions  (Lev.  viii.  30),  and  the  altar  was  touched 
with  blood  to  hallow  it  for  use.  These  seven  references  to  the  traditional 
lore  of  the  Rabbis  incidentally  mark  the  writer  as  an  accomplished 
"  pupil  of  the  wisa" 

Bat  far  more  important  is  tlie  general  scope  of  this  chapter  as 
proving  the  unapproachable  superiority  of  Christ's  priesthood  over  that 
of  the  sons  of  Amin. 

If  any  one  desired  to  contemplate  theLevitical  high  priesthood  in  its 
grandest  phase — to  realise  its  antiquity,  its  sacredness,  the  splendour  of 
its  ministrations,  and  the  awful  sense  of  responsibility  with  which  its 
representative  was  bound  to  fulfil  its  functions — he  would  naturally  have 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  great  Day  of  Atonement — that  "  Sabbath  of 
Sabbatism  " — which  was  the  most  memorable  day  of  the  Jewish  year. 
It  was  the  day  of  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  and 
was  observed  as  a  perfect  Sabbath.'  It  was  the  one  fast-day  of  the 
Jewish  calendar."  It  was  emphatically  "  l/te  day."  The  seventy 
bullocks  prescribed  for  sacrifice  during  this  week  were  supposed  to 
be  an  atonement  not  for  Jews  only,  but  for  the  seventy  nations  of  the 

WOllJ.* 

It  was  supposed  that  on  Now  Year  Day  (Tishri  1)  the  Divine  decrees 
are  written  down,  and  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Tishri  10)  they 
nre  sealed,*  so  thiit  the  decade  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Terrible 
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Days,"  and  "  the  Ten  Penitential  Daya."  So  awful  was  the  Day  of 
Atonement  that  we  are  told  in  a  Jewish  book  of  ritual  that  the 
very  angels  run  to  and  fro  in  fear  and  trembling,  saying,  "  Lo,  the  Day 
of  Judgment  has  come!"  It  was  not  until  that  day  that  the  full 
pardon  was  granted  which  repentance  had  insured.'  On  that  day 
the  year  of  Jubilee  was  proclaimed.  On  that  day  alone  the  people 
came  early  to  the  aynag<^ies  and  left  them  laUi.'  On  that  day  alone, 
they  said,  Satan  has  no  powev  to  accuse,  for  Ha-Satan  by  numeration 
(Gematria)  is  361,  which  means  that  on  the  one  remaining  day  of 
the  year  he  is  forced  to  be  silent.*  To  die  on  the  eve  of  that  day 
was  a  good  omen.*  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  day  on  which  Adam 
had  sinned  and  repent«d ;  on  which  Abraham  was  circumcised ;  on 
which  the  latter  tables  had  been  given  to  Moses.*  It  was  supposcid  by 
some  to  secure  pardon  for  most  sins  even  withoul  repentajice,  and 
indeed,  according  to  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodeah,  for  all  sins  ezc«pt 
apostasy.'  The  Gentiles  are  said  to  hare  (xmimitted  a  fatal  and 
suicidal  error  in  destroying  the  Altar,  because  it  made  atonement  even 
/or  them,  which  was  now  imjxmsible.'  Tliree  books,  it  was  said,  are 
opened  on  New  Year's  Day — one  for  the  perfectly  wicked,  one  for 
the  perfectly  righteous,  and  one  for  the  intermediate  class,  lie  first 
are  sealed  to  death,  and  the  second  to  life ;  the  fate  of  the  third  Lb 
suspended  till  the  Day  of  Atonement.* 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  solicitude  with  which  the  High  Priest  was 
prepared  for  the  sacred  functions  of  the  day.  Seven  days  before  it 
came  he  was  removed  from  his  own  residence  to  the  chamber  of  the 
President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  he  appointed  a  Sagan,  or  deputy, 
to  act  for  him  in  case  of  liis  being  incapacitated  by  any  Levitic 
impurity.  When  the  Eldera  of  the  Sanhedrin  had  read  over  to 
him  the  duties  of  the  day,  they  said,  "  My  Lord  High  Priest,  read 
for  thyself,  read  for  thyself;  perhaps  thou  hast  forgotten,  or  never 
learnt  it."  On  the  day  before,  ho  was  taken  to  the  east  gate,  and  with 
bullocks,  rams,  and  lambs,  actually  before  him,  was  instructed  what 
to  da  Towards  the  dusk  of  the  last  evening  he  was  only  allowed 
to  eat  little,  lest  he  should  be  sleepy.  Then  he  was  handed  over 
to  the  senior  priests,  who  swore  him  in,  and  swd,  "My  Lord  High 
Priest,  we  are  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  thou  art  our 
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umUissador,  and  we  adjure  thee  by  Him  who  dwells  in  this  houso 
tliat  thou  wilt  alter  nothing  th&t  we  have  told  thea"  Then  they 
parted,  he  and  they  both  weeping ;  they  because  they  suspected  he 
was  a  Saddticee,  and  the  penalty  for  wrongful  suspicion  was  scourging ; 
and  he  because  they  svispect«d  him.'  During  the  night,  if  he  was 
a  learned  man,  he  preached  or  read  to  others ;  if  not,  they  preached  or 
read  to  him.  The  books  read  to  him  were  Job,  Ezra,  Chronicles, 
and  Daniel.  If  he  became  drowsy,  the  younger  priests  filliped  their 
fingers  before  him,  and  said,  "  My  Lord  High  ^ieat,  stand  up  and 
cool  tby  feet  upon  the  pavement."  Thus  they  kept  him  enga^d  till  the 
time  of  sacrifice,  lest  by  chance  any  accidental  defilement  should  spoil 
his  propitiation.  And  so  important  was  his  ceremonial  purity  that 
if  he  was  found  performing  the  sacred  duties  in  a  state  of  defilement, 
the  junior  priests,  might  dr^  him  into  the  Hall  of  Paved  Squares  and 
brain  him  with  olube.*  It  may  he  safely  said  that,  to  the  imagination 
of  a  Jew,  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  year  was  that  in  which 
the  High  Priest  in  his  white  robes  stood  alone  before  the  Presence 
of  God  in  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  and  that  the  proudest  and  gladdest 
moment  of  the  year  was  that  in  which,  awe-stru^  but  safe,  he  came 
forth  from  the  Holy  Place  in  his  golden  garments  to  bless  and  to 
dismiss  the  forgiven  worshippers.' 

To  the  Mosaic  ritual  the  Jews  added  many  legendary  particulars. 
They  said,  perhaps  with  reference  to  Isa.  i.  18,  that  round  the  boms  of 
the  scapegoat  which  was  to  be  "for  Azazel,"  and  round  the  neck  of  the 
Roat  "for  Jehovah,"  was  tied  a  tongue  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  that  if 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  accepted  by  Qod,  then  this  tongue 
of  scarlet  was  turned  to  white.  They  also  asserted  that,  in  order 
to  secure  that  the  scapegoat  should  not,  with  fatally  evil  omen,  wandei- 
liiick  to  the  congregation,  it  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  a  trusty  person 
to  Zuk,  some  cliff  in  the  wilderness,  down  which  it  was  hurled 
liauk wards  and  killed.'  The  later  Bahbis,  echoing  perhaps  the 
inoumful  traditions  of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  told  how,  in  the 
liiue  of  Simeon  the  Just,  the  lot  for  the  Lord  always  fell  on  the  right- 
hand*  goat,  and  the  tongue  of  scarlet  always  turned  white ;  but  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple — a  date  which  closely 
corresponds  with  the  death  of  Christ — the  lot  did  not  fall  on  the  right, 
nor  the  crimson  cloth  turn  white,  nor  a  tight  bum  in  the  west^  And 
the  doors  of  the  Temple  opened  of  themselves,  so  that  H.  Jochonan 
Ben  Zaccai  rebuked  them,  and  said,  "O  Temple,  Temple,  why  art 
thou    dismayed  1      I   know   thy  end   will    be    to    be  destroyed,    for 
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Zecbuiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  hath  foretold  concerning  thee, '  Open  iitj 
doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  ma;  devour  thy  cedars.'  "' 

They  also  regarded  the  function  of  the  High  Frieat  on  this  day 
as  one  of  extreme  peril.  In  his  various  confessiona  he  had  to 
pronounce  ten  times  the  Sacred  Tetragranunaton — the  ineffable  name 
of  Jehovah.  The  injunction  never  to  enter  the  Holiest  except  on  that 
one  day  of  all  the  year  had  been  laid  on  Aaron  after  the  sudden  death 
which  had  avenged  the  presumptuous  irreverence  of  his  two  eldest  sons^ 
Nadab  and  Abihu  ;  and  the  Jews  said  that  if  the  High  Priest  entered 
the  Holieat^iM  times  instead  of  the  four  vhich  were  actually  necessary, 
he  was  slain  by  the  wrath  of  God.'  They  even  believed  that  many 
High  Priests  had  perished  on  that  day  for  neglect  of  the  details  whidt 
they  swore  to  observe.  During  the  whole  ceremony  the  High  Priest 
was  alone  in  the  Tabernacle.  No  Priest,  until  it  was  completed,  was 
allowed  to  enter  even  into  the  Holy  Place.'  Hence  the  people,  standing 
in  the  Court  of  Isi-ael,  waited  with  intense  solicitude  the  reapprarance 
of  the  High  Priest  through  the  outer  veiL  After  his  last  enti-ance  into 
the  Holiest,  he  prayed  in  the  Holy  Place  ;  and  it  was  a  special  custom 
to  make  the  prayer  a  short  one,  both  from  the  awfulness  of  the  solitude 
and  in  order  tliat  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  mig^t  not  be  too 
painfully  kindled  by  any  long  delay.* 

Now  the  writer  of  tiie  Epistle  shows  his  fairness  of  spirit  fay  taking 
this  great  ceremonial  as  his  point  of  coft'parison,  in  order  to  give  every 
advantage  to  the  prieEthood  of  which  he  wishes  to  prove  the  inferiority. 
He  might  have  touched — a  smaller  man  certainly  would  have  touched — 
on  tlie  sacerdotal  functions  in  their  meaner,  more  trivial,  more  repellent 
aspect ;  hut  instead  of  this  he  takes  the  Aaronic  Prieatbood  in  the  crown 
and  flower  of  its  loftiest  ritual,  and  strives  to  w&m  the  Christian  converts 
from  the  peril  of  retrograding,  by  showing  how  the  work  and  person  of 
Christ  transcends  these  seductive,  but  transitory  and  unsatisfying  splen- 
dours.     If  the  ritual  of  this  day  was,  after  all,  a  nullity,  how  great  » 
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nullity  must  be  the  other  Levitical  details  !  These  High  FtiestB  were 
but  proviaioiuJ.  From  Aaroa  downwotds  their  dignity  had  been  dwarfed 
and  ovenhadowed  by  the  mysterious  gnmdeitr  of  Melchizedek.  They 
were  but  priests ;  Ho  who  c»me  to  cancel  their  prerogatives  was,  like 
Bis  antitype,  a  King  as  well  as  a  Priest  They  are  for  a  time ;  He  is 
for  erer.  They  are  but  links  in  a  long  succession,  each  with  many  pre- 
decessors, each  transmitting  his  office  to  his  posterity  ;  He  stands  alone, 
preceded  by  nc>ne,  with  no  successor.  They  were  established  by  an 
ordinance  of  Moses  ;  He  by  the  oath  of  God.  They  were  sinful ;  Ho  is 
innocent.  They  weak  ;  He  all  powerful  They  had  to  offer  "  daily  " 
sacrifices;  He  offered  Himself  once  for  all.  They  serve  a  Tabernacle 
wliich  is  but  a  copy  and  shadow  of  the  True ;  He  is  a  Minister  of  the 
Immaterial,  the  Ideal  Tabernacle,  Et«niAl  in  the  Heavens.  Their  dis- 
pensation is  declared  to  be  Old  ;  His  is  prophesied  of  as  New  end  founded 
on  better  promises.  They  died  and  passed  away  ;  He  sits  for  ever  at 
t^e  right  hand  of  God  still  to  make  intercession  for  His  people. 

Further,  the  fact  that  even  the  Priests  might  not  enter  into  the 
Holiedt  stamped  with  imperfection  their  whole  ministration.  The  re- 
striction proved  that  the  priesthood  could  not  perfect  the  worshipper  as 
to  his  inmost  life,  since  it  was  unable  to  lead  him  into  the  Presence- 
chamber  of  God.  The  whole  Dispensation  of  which  their  ritual  formed 
a  |)art  was  necessarily  provisional,  consisting  as  it  mainly  did  in  matters 
r.'iating  to  meats  and  drinks  and  washings— human  ordinances,  only  im- 
posed as  prejiaratory  to  the  season  of  their  final  rectification.  The  High 
Priest  did  indeed  enter  the  Holiest  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goate; 
but  it  was  an  exceptional  privil^e^  not  a  right  of  continual  and  fearless 
access.  The  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  an  atonement 
year  after  year,  showed  how  little  permanent  was  the  effect  of  even  that 
most  solemn  purification.  And  though  he  entered  with  awful  pre- 
cautions, so  conscious  were  the  people  for  whom  he  sacrificed  that  he 
was  but  a  weak  and  sinful  man,  that  they  awaited  his  return  in  treoib- 
ting  suspense,  lest  by  some  sin  or  error  he  shoidd  provoke  the  wrath  of 
Qod.  Yet  this  was  the  system,  this  the  central  act  of  the  system,  to 
which  Christians,  heirs  of  privileges  so  infinitely  greater,  were  looking 
back  wiih  longing  glances — to  which  some  of  them  were  even  tempted 
to  apostatise  or  retrogress !  And  what  a  retrogression  1  They  were 
looking  back  to  their  petty  Levitism,  while  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  a 
new,  of  a  better,  of  a  6nal  dispensation — Christ,  Whose  death  had  made 
valid  His  Testament,  Whose  blood  had  a  real  and  not  a  symbolic 
efficacy* — had  died  for  all,  and  having  died— not  many  times,  but  once 
for  alt,  not  as  one  of  a  long  line,  but  Alone  for  all — not  for  Himself,  bc- 
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cause  He  did  not  need  it — not  as  a  sinful  man,  but  as  the  Binleas  Son  of 
God — not  with  the  blood  of  calvea  and  goats,  but  with  His  own  blood — 
had  entered  cot  into  a  eecondaiy  and  imitative  tabernacle  of  perishable 
gold,  but  into  one  greater  and  more  precious,  and  not  made  with  hands  I 
And  so,  passing  for  ever  into  the  Immediate  Presence  of  God,  Qc  had 
opened  a  way  thither  for  all,  obtaining  an  eternal  redemption.  And 
having  thus  with  His  own  blood  purified,  not  the  earthly  shadows  of 
things,  but  even  the  heavenly  things  themselves.  He  would,  at  the  con- 
summation of  the  Ages,  appear  for  salvation  to  those  who  were  awaiting 
Him  with  feelings  not  of  terror  but  of  hope ;  He  would  appear,  not  as 
a  sinful  man,  not  even  as  bearing  the  sins  of  men,  but  apart  from  all  ran, 
as  the  Everlasting  Victor  over  all  sin,  with  death  and  every  other  enemy 
'  laid  prostrate  beneath  His  feet.' 

SECTION  VI. 


It  only  remained  for  the  writer  to  sum  np  his  argument,  which  he 
does  in  the  first  eighteen  verses  of  the  following  chapter.  In  these  he 
dwelli  mainly  on  Christ's  voluntary  offering  ot  Himaeit  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  which  he  illustrates  from  Ps.  x\.  6,  7  ;'  on  the  one  act 
of  Christ's  Bedemption  as  contrasted  with  the  many  Levitic  sacrifices;* 
and  on  Christ's  finished  work  in  accordance  with  the  great  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,'  which  he  has  already  quoted.'  And  thus  the  leading  thoughts 
of  the  argument  are  brought  together  in  one  grand  finale,  just  as  in  the 
finale  of  a  piece  of  music  all  the  hitherto  scattered  elements  are  united 
in  an  efiective  whole,' 

"For  the  Law  having  a  shadow' of  the  good  things  to  corns,' not  the  vmy  fonn* 
of  th«  things— they  can  nsver,"  nith  tho  same  sacrilicoft,  year  by  fear,  which  the^ 
offer  continuoiul]',  perfect  (viL  11,  li.  9]  thorn  that  draw  nigh  (vii.  26).     6inc^  in 
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Woe  to  Uu  Oentlle  uUdds  (o 
'Ju  Temple  eilited  ' 
■(SiKCrlk,!,  6S,  I). 

ieremrTujlor's !*/■•</ CI.. „,_.  , -,..      , .— . 

thsii  UiA  robes  oF  AATaa.    The  erownof  tbortii  wm  hie  luLtre,  the  ctoh  hli  puftoraJ  Ht&lt  . 

Hi  Jer.aixl.'s^M. 

•  I.  la— IB.  •    ILllImcn. 

'  (HI.  S  (oomp.  Col.  il.  in :  '  iri  "li  n 

•  For  otbar  nns  o[  the  irord,  lee  S  Co 
'*  Umfmin  Leire:  Jfluuo  la  ETUioifllo ;  FmlailD  uoelo,**  B.  Ambmein  Pi 
liii.  m 

"  The  beet  (npporled  reading  SMm)  to  b«  Siinrrsi,  Bnd  ell  the  mors  beaoie  It  li  the  more 
diffldult  Tetdina^  ^,  A,  C.  Bat  with  thli  Tefediu.  the  naioge  beonnei  an  auahoLotboii,  and  the 
nt'  Irttirrir  (ilwenwept  iha  rendering  of  the  E.V.J  iiier/  suangelr  placed  (kntrbntcm).  To 
BTold  tliia  dlScultr  lome  explulD  II  thus ;— "  Thej  (the  pneala)  can  nenr,  nu  hi  ytar,  with 
the  Bung  ^LctiUcea  whtch  thej  ofler  contliiaaQsl;,  make  tJum  that  diaw  Digh  paifeoL"  Tbe 
meaning  w<lt  tli en  be  that  the  prieela  oannot  bj-  (hencriBeea  of  ths  Qrrst  D^  <t  Atonamaait— 
.....  . .  L... ,     .-.,.. th«T  offer  daili— perfect  Oio  nonWime™.    T«t 


le  irord,  lee  S  Cor  it.  *,  where  Clirlat  ii  oallad  tl 
= ,.- .  "■—■], In  Coelo,"  "    '— ' '-  ■■ 


'  Bo  l^Mk  and  Da  Wett&  '  Bat  sf  t^  all  It  la  aotimpossitis'lbst  liinmi  mar  Iw 


THB  BLOOD   OF  CHRIST. 


(here  ia  a  calling  to  mind  of  «iu  jcnr  by  year ;'  for  it  U  imposaiblo  for  tlia  blood  of 
balll  and  of  goata  to  take  away  aini.'  Therefore,  on  enterinf^  into  tbe  world  He 
•aith,*  '  Sacrifice  aod  offoring  thou  wouldeat  not,*  but  u  body  didat  thou  prepare  for 
me,*  whole  bnint  offerioga  and  sta-offoringa  thoa  approvodst  not.  Then  I  aaid ,  Lo, 
I  hare  come  (jo  the  loIl  of  the  book  it  hki  been  written  concerning  me*)  to  do,  0 

>  Bca  >.  3,  ud  nota  on  tIL  E7.  Han  leain.  we  find  w.  itrlUiiE  rmamblanaa  to  PUlo,  who 
•Haki  of  (be  luHflca  proiidiDE  '■  not  u  oblfTloii  at  ■Inii.  bat  a  remindlntt  of  tham"  (Di  VM. 
<V., aad Oi  rit  Vol Ili.)  And  again  ( Di  idanL  Vh),  he  alia  ittesUonlo  Num.  t.  1^,  where 
■oea  enoka  of  the  nDat4Berin(  of  feoJooorM  beiny  "a  nenotW  nuat-affning  br(iv<<i« 
infitilt  £i  mitmlnMU."  Tha  fact  that  Iha  olt-rapeatad  Mgifleei  thna  wiadiil  the  wonhlppec 
•A  liu,  tnd  polntad  dallt  to  tbe  meaiu  ot  their  ramonl.  aad  eieiclaed  hla  obedienoe  In  olt«lng 
tbnn.  wait&aliiatiacatloDal  their  eilalaiioe,aIthoiighUieT  were  intiin^nllr  wlthoat  efflcac^. 

■  luMdiilile  that  uortfliM*  ihonld  hare  this  tOUicj  In  thaniBelTH  i  tbajr  can  only  poaacn  It 
fir  uriimu,  bj  lalth,  and  becaooe  of  the  ipedal  ffiaoa  of  Ood  attoohed  to  tliani.  Ena  tha 
TiTmndlota  oaw  and  nld  that  the  Djj  of  JkAoMnteni  itMlf  waa  no  remvdj  fbr,  w>  axj^tioD  of, 
the  iitUing  ilB  whioh  conMODtlj  defaia  »i«itBB0e  (Toma.  tUL  S). 

I  TU*  ranartable  qnotAtioD  aoDMa  from  Pe.  iL  S,  7.  It  li  probabl]'  a  Pialm  of  DiTld.  and 
■ttlut^  tlua  |ia>Hg*  ia  trpteallr  Mnnltiiii  othei  porta  of  tha  Pnlm  ft.g.  tet.  121  are almoot 
eidiialTdT paoonal.  Bat  r>t  the  "HeBtui'' msani  "Chriat  lalCh,"  beouiae  tbe  worda  ol 
DaTld  ■ppV  in  a  ilMlwr  and  (raw  oana*  to  Him. 

•  -nimi  iweet  not  tor  daln  b«at  and  bloodleoa  oblotlDn."  Thii  la  one  of  tha  nanf 
Benorable  ntteiaiitff  of  Um  Propfaeta,  wblob  HbD*  tliat  tbsr  liad  bean  lad  to  te«I  the  unlUtj  o( 
■acriAeaa  regarded  aa  mate  ontward  acta,  and  the  raat  oapaTJoiitr  ot  ■  epirltiial  wonhip.  It 
•padaUr  re»Dhlea  1  Sam.  n.  £2,  and  autidpataa  tha  Brood  thonrhti  of  laolah  (L  11—17)  i 
ftn^ah(Ti.30:  tU.EI— £3);  Boot*  (tLS);  Imoa  (t.  El-M) ;  iuid,BboTeaU,  Hloab  (Ti.S-i). 
Fhila  ia  a  beantJtal  paiaaga  (&•  pliat.  Hat)  diowa  how  *aU  he  had  caught  the  aptrit  of  tbeaa 
propbetie  paanna,  nhen  he  wane  agalnit  the  icnnast  nitwatitioa  which  confoaaded  tha 
owing  of  ■aerineea  with  the  practice  of  pietj,  and  againat  the  Cue]'  that  ■acrtfloea  alone  will 
cltanw  [iDiB  monl  guQt.  He  adda  that  Ood  aoeepta  the  luiocMit  eren  when  (her  oBei  no 
ncriflea.  and  dcHgbti  in  Srei«a  altan  mnnd  lAich  the  Tlrtnai  dance. 

•  A  remarkable  Tariattcn  of  Iha  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew  text,  which  lltenHTli  "Bun  kut 
Ikmiiffijmi-."  Uowdid  tlibnilation  uieaF  (L)  Dm ao^oaitloii  la  that  tlia LXX.  fal- 
lowed a  dillennt  reading,  bat  (hia  ia  DOit  genanllr  obaodoned,  aa  the  attempta  to  alter  Uis 
"  '  ta  bean  noaaooeaafal ;  and  au  other  T^raiona  render  the  elanaa  uteially,  abowing 

it  H<bre*  text.    (11.]  Horialt  nrrprobablethattbe  teit-^tfaeLXZ. 


r  genanillr  abandoned,  aa  the  attenip( 
eu  other  T^raiona  render  the  elanaa  Ifu 
mat  tb>7 had  tbe pnoeot  H<bre*  text.    (11.]  Horiatt  terrprobablethnttb 
ia  corrupt,  tikongh  Ualker  aod  othera  hare  Terj  ingenlooafr  aappooed  tliat 

hugatetucadpartlf  bThamOBOtateiiton.iiadpaitlTtiTiiilitaUogTI  lorM, _ 

inu.     — a  iv.l_]i —  .-_.  _  1 .-.ii-.. 1.1.  i: 1„  manuaoripta.    (iii,)  It  ia,  howerer, 

Taivnia,  a  w»  ot  aiplaliilng  a  Hebrew 
Ligibfa  to  QflntHe  leadeia.    Tha  next 


ehBBcadpaTtljbrhaniOBatataDton,iiadnutl7t>]riii{itaUo(TI  lor  M,  into  KATttPTIXAS 
aihd the readlna  Atm  la  actn^lj traceable  iiiBC  -..■ 

lauia  |i<obab)a  (bat  (WLSX  naa  thcdr  phtaaa aa  a  aort  o 

aUoaion  which  tharpcrhapi  thonght  woold  be  nntaCa , „  .. , 

qiKatloBi«,Howdidl]i«TarTinattblaaeiiaa?  (a]  A  bToorita  axpluiatlDB  ia,  that  tha  Helaew 
iTliimalon  allnda  to  the  oaatom  of  boring  tbe  ear  ot  a  elaTC  It  he  cbooe  to  TemBln  in  earrltada 
{£t.  ml.  e  1  Dmt.  it.  17|,  h>  that  tha  barrd  ear  would  b«  a  aign  of  wflUng  obadlano&    Bat  tha 

—^ TBther  "  digged  "  ttian  '*  bored"  (r"  '~  "" '  **  — ^i-.tf * — -^- . — 

iipect"aar,''not"«ani."    <^)  Itai 

. ,     .'uareto  openlnr  tbeean  oo that '. ^ ._.,     ..  _ 

both  la  I  Sato.  xr.  2i,  Mnd  m  la.  1.  5 ;  "  The  Lord  liath  pMiud  tha  ear  fir  ma. 


H  In  £i.  X 


ohcDld  expect  •'ear,'' not  "eon."    \p)  It  aeema  mnoh  mora  likaljr  tlkat  the  phraae  "diggiw 
nzo.*  ruere  (o  opening  tbe  ean  oo  that  tha  aonl  mar  bear  and  obej— a  metaphor  found 

I.  ._  ,<^ „.     m..,^  1  5.   ...^g  Lop,  jj,th  guntd  "-  —  ' —■'  •  ~ 

Tbe  meaning  ot  the  PbIidIbI  wi 


'  or  "caooed  me  to  bear  lo  aa  tooboj."    The  antithaait  of  the  Conr  olanaealn  the  ta 
irfthaPailm  la  (Jim  perfect:— 

"  Slain  bcaat  osd  Uoodlen  oblation  thou  destredit  not. 
Bat  mina  can  (hoa  diggedf  t. 


arlng  aod  atn-oflerins  thou  [eqaiiadat  nob 
I.'LdI  Ihaieeometadothjwill.'- 

"  ■  "-  —  * ^»-«.».  f(»niparatlTatr,  or  In  tham- 

or  which  He  doea  can  <aaa 

.    .         1.  p.  lot).    In  thia  aanaa  than,  tha  rendarfw  <it  tha  LXX.,  thouh 
lOD,  ia  an  inteUiglMe,  tlumgh  aoawwhat  bold,  panphraae,  the  "  bodr  "  appaieDUr 

foniofaalaTV''{eonip.Phaii.  7i  Ber.niil.  IS).    Finding  therandnLginthe 

l.XX..  bdining  it  to  repreaeBt  itie  tme  aanoe  of  (heoriginel  (aait  doea),  and  alao  aaajng  H  to 
t«  emlaaBtly  lOoatiatlTa  ot  hia  oubiect,  the  writer  natntallj  adopta  It.  The  ooggeatioB  oC  as 
■ndast  writat  that  it  waa  ba  who  altered  Uia  reading  of  tha  LXX.  nnat  be  onhedtatiiurlr 
rejected.  Tbeword  "tioloonata."  or  whole  hnrnt^fTarlnga,  oceoze  ben  alonein  (hie  EpiatUL 
Tnej  were  thte&btamnf  mfirt  nrTf  ffinafirratinn  (while  tlia  meat- ofTflringa  were  eitchariati<L 
and  tha  atB.J>aennga  einiatorjj .  Bat  the  hcloeaoat  waa  Talneleaa  without  the  aeIf.<aOTllloe  ot 
whicb  it  waa  the  irnihoL 

*  *t*m»'it  ia  prcperiT  tlu  koob  (aniiUsiii)  ot  tha  roller  oD  which  tha  relliini  waa  rolled.    Tha 
LXX.cboaait{onpnaentth«fiDbnwJb«<IIali.    The  writs  probaU?  did  not  atop  to  aok  what 
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God,  'Thjwill.''  Saying  M  above,  'S«criflc«t  and  offering!  and  whole  burnt  offar- 
inga,  and  ain  offerings,  thou  wouldeat  not,  nor  even  approvedat  (the  which  are  offered 
according  to  the  Law),'  then  Be  has  laid, '  Lo,  I  hare  come  to  do  Thy  wilL'  He 
takes  away  the  Snt  (munoly.  aacrificei]  '  that  He  may  eetabliah  the  aecond ' 
(namely,  the  Will  ot  God).  'By  which  will  wo  have  1»en  aanctified  by  the  ottering  . 
of  tho  body  (vs.  8,  Ham,  xii.  I)  of  Jesua  Chriat  once  for  alL' 

"  And  every  Iligh  Priest,*  indeed,  atandelh  daily  miniBtering,  and  offering  often 
tho  earns  sacrifices,  of  a  kind  which  are  never  able  to  strip  away  aiiia.*  But  He, 
after  offering  ooe  sacrifice  for  Bins  for  ever,  aat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod 

SiL  27,  viii.  1),  henceforth  awaiting  unUl  Hia  enemies  be  placed  as  a  footstool  for 
ia  feet.'    For  by  one  offering  He  bath  perfected  (vii.  11,  25)  for  ever  those  who 
are  in  the  way'  of  sanctifit^tion.' 

"  But  the  Holy  Spiiit  also  teiitifies  to  ua.  For  aftor  having  said,  '  This  is  th« 
covenant  which  I  will  make  with  thorn  after  those  days,'  raith  the  Lord,'  giving 
My  Laws  on  their  hearts,  and  upon  their  nnderstandingi  will  I  inscribe  them— and 
their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.  Now  where  remission  of 
those  is,  there  ia  do  longer  offering  for  Sin."* 

Those  last  words  ure  the  triumphant  close  of  the  argument.  If 
the  forgireness,  the  removal,  the  obliteration  of  siu,  has  been  obtained, 
the  object  of  all  expiatory  ofTerings  has  been  accomplished,  and  iibfj  are 
rendered  not  only  needless,  but  harmful — harmful  as  involving  a 
faithlessness  to  Christ'^  finished  work.  If  ofierings  are  no  longer 
admissible,  there  Is  an  end  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood ;  and  if  of  the 
Priestliood,  then  also  of  the  Iaw,  which  was  based  upon  its  existence ; 
and  if  of  the  Iaw,  then  of  the  entire  Old  Dispensation.  But  if  the 
Dispensation,  which  had  long  been  depreciated  by  the  voice  of  prophecy 
as  "  old,"  was  now  utterly  vanishing  away,  this  could  only  be  because, 
iu  accordmice  with  that  same  sure  word  of  prophecy,  the  New  had  been 
inaugurated.  And  the  New  was  an  abrogation  of  the  Old,  because 
it  was  as  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  as  the  picture  to  the  sketch. 

book  Dmid  was  thinking  of.  beca'iw  liii  miad  ia  kIsIt  occupied  with  the  Meuiulc  sppUntian 
iuwhich-ths  book"  would  be  the  whole  Old  TsKuneiit  jLnke  nil.  »).  The  words  at  tli* 
Pulm  mar  msin  "  in  Che  roll  of  the  hook  it  ii  proicrlbsd  to  me,"  or  u  OeMniiu  uid  Ewkld 

ipsiQ  "  in  th«  chief  pert "  {LuLherj,  ot  "in  tho  hc^DDin?."  DatIcI  iJladeft  to  the  writinc*  of 
MoKi,  or  pouibU  lo  the  uiwrltten  book  of  Ood'i  purpoKi  (Pi.  ewnii,  IS).  The  wcitsr  hu 
omitted  Che  wordi  "I  dcUght."  tetara  "to  do  Th;  uriU."  The  uored  writan  new  aim  nt 
•erbal  eccuracj  in  their  quoUtiooL  noes  thajr  did  not  hold  maj  ilaTiib  and  Mtar.mnliilvu'f 
IheOTT  ol  Terbal  luitiration.    They  hold  it  ftnfflcient  to  si^  the  general  eensfl. 

1  I.  1— 10  (comp,  1  Th™  ii.  31.  ■ThBTirisomitledinii.A,  C, 

■  ^X"f>^  (A.  U.)j.  iipivi,  H,  D,  E,  K,  L  (B.  ends  at  nJaifmi,  in  ii.  U).  Ai  to  the  dailj 
oDeringi  ot  the  High  FricJt.  see  ril  21,  but  tlia  mppoaed  dilDoHttf  maj  baie  led  to  the  varions 
mdlng.  The  "ilauddh'ieemuhatlc  In  the  inner  oonrt  bddb  were  allowed  to  dt,  aad  the 
I«viCea  >T0  deseribed  m  "  idiiiding  be(ora  ths  lace  ol  the  IiOid,~ 

•  "  To  BtripanT"—iln  being  like  a  cla*e-attin§:  robe  (leaoniil.  1). 
•Sea  LIS;  Fi,  CI.  L 

•  Tsvt  *'niifi>|i^>>«vt ;  llterallr.  "those  who  are  beinr  ganotifleil"  ni.  11).  BaDotUeaUan  ts 
oonttnuone,  nairer  laitanC  and  complets ;  bat  in  the  perfect  KCriflcs  of  Christ  Us  Uu  pnB  of 
oertain  nlthnate  perfectionmeot  for  tlu  heUeTer  (comp.  nit  min^irevt,  Acti  il.  17). 


±e  clauv,  tho  wor 

ie  UKNJOBii  to  ii^i  19  r  W'Vo', 


—      , .,.,iiya'.    They  BIB  ( 

T)t.  Full  In  the  mtirgin  ot  the  Cambi  idge  B 

them.  Bicept  the  curmire  ST.    0  there  make  t ,   _   _ 

■nd  so  the  true  apododi.    The  qnesti™  li  not  Tsrj  important,  baing  nerslf  oi 

•  z.ii~i& 
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It  wu  founded  cm  better  promises;  it  had  an  Eternal  High  Priest;  it 
needed  no  reneifal ;  it  looked  with  confidence  to  the  fulfilment  of 
illimitable  hopes ;  it  rejoiced  in  the  admission  into  God'a  Presence, 
by  ^-irtue  of  the  finished  sacrifice  and  endless  intercession  of  its  King 
sad  Priest,  its  Divine  Saviour  and  everlasting  Lord, 

To  this  conclusion  the  vhole  Epistle  has  been  leading  up  In  the 
fiiwt  six  chapt«n,  with  many  hortative  and  illustrative  digressions, 
the  writer  has  mode  good  bia  opening  words,  that  "  God  had  in  these 
last  days  revealed  Himself  to  ns  in  His  Son."  This  he  has  done  by 
■bowing  Christ's  superiority  to  angels,  the  mediators  of  the  Old 
Covenant  (i.  5,  ii.  18),  and  to  Moses,  the  appointed  lawgiver  (iii.  ], 
iv.  16).  Then,  after  showing  the  way  in  which  Christ  fulfilled  the 
qitali6cations  of  High  Priesthood,  as  a  High  Priest  after  the  oi-der 
of  Melchizedek  (v,  1 — 10),  he  enters  on  the  solemn  strain  by  which 
he  designs  to  prepan  the  thoughts  of  his  readers  for  due  attention 
to  his  central  argument  (v.  11 — vL  20).  That  argument  falls  into  three 
parts,  namely — 

(a)  The  superiority  of  Melchizedek's  Priesthood,  and  therefore 
of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  to  that  of  Aaron  in  many  particulars 
(vii.  1-28). 

(b)  The  superiority  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  New  Dispensation 
to  those  of  the  Old  (viii.  1— ix,  28),  with  special  reference  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 

(c)  The  final  recapitulation  and  summary  of  the  conclusions  which 
he  haa  set  forth  (z.  1—18). 

SECTION  TIL 

A  miKD   BOLIMH  WIBMIKO, 

He  main  work  of  the  writer  is  finished.  He  has  set  before  the 
recent  converts  from  Judaism  incontrovertible  reasons  for  holding 
fast  that  which  they  have  received,  and  for  not  abandoning  the  better 
for  the  worse,  the  complete  for  the  imperfect,  the  valid  for  the  in- 
efficient, the  archetype  for  the  copy,  the  Eternal  for  the  evanescent  It 
only  remains  for  him  tc  supplement  the  weight  of  reasoning  by  solemn 
woining  and  appeal  And  this  he  does,  first  by  an  exhortation  to  faith, 
partly  in  the  form  of  encouragement  (x.  19^23),  partly  of  warning 
(26—31);  next,  by  a  magnificent  historic  illustration  of  what  faith 
ia  (xi.) ;  lastly,  by  fervent  exhortations  to  moral  steadfastness  and 
the  holinesa  c^  the  Christian  walk  (xiL  1 — xiii,  19),  ending  by  a  few 
aBectionate  words  of  prayer  and  blessing. 

The  first  haret  of  exhortation  I  proceed  to  trsjislate,  both  because 
of  its  special  solemnity  and  because  it  offers  some  difficulties  of 
illustration  and  pecaliuities  of  reading.  The  translation  is  offered 
not  hy  any  mesna  as  preferable  to  other  versions,  hut  ns  written 
with  special  objects     My  aim  is  to  follow  (aometimes  silently)  what 
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■eenui  to  me  to  be  the  best  text ;  to  avoid  pages  of  discussion  by  oaij 
giving  results;  and  to  keep  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  form  of  the 
original  Greek.  In  the  notes  I  merely  offer  what  seems  to  nio  to  be 
most  necessary  for  tlie  elucidation  of  the  text  in  the  briefest  form 
into  which  I  can  compress  it. 

"  Having,  then,  confidaacs,  brethren,  in  the  blood  of  Je«ui'  for  our  entrance 
into  the  hobee — (an  entrance)  which  He  inaugarstes  for  ub  oa  a  fresh  and  a  liring 
road  ■  through  the  veil,  that  ia  Uia  flcah' — and  (having)  a  Great  FrioBt*  (set)  orer 
the  Eoiuo  of  Ood,  let  us  approach  with  sincere  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
having  our  hoarta  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  body  washed  with  purs 
water.*  Let  n«  hold  fast  the  confession  of  our  Hope*  unwavering,  for  faithfol 
is  He  who  promised,'  And  let  us  consider  one  another  for  provocation'  to  love  and 
good  works,  not  deserting  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,'  as  is  the  cnatom 
with  some,'"  but  encouraging  one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  as  je  see  the  i»y 
approaching.*! 

For  if  we  mn  willingly"  after  the  receiving  of  the  full  knowledge  o(  the  trath," 
there  is  no  longer  left  a  sacriBco  for  ains,  but  a  certain  fearful  expectance  of 

>  TluM«orisiob«itwjtlin^^i'>(aaiiip.  Spli.  ill.  IS).  It  cuaot  be  ■oount^  aid  th&t 
w  eBt«r  Ood'i  pnHDse  with  thsMood  of  J«ans,  but  He  wltb  Bii  own  blood  (tL  20 1  li.  IS). 

'  "Naw,"  li.  S.  IB;  "LlTing,"  not  Id  tfaa  tcdh  o(  "lUe-glTiiw"  (Ontiu.  etc.ij^or 
"auduriiu:"  (ChiTBitoiii),  or  "real,"  bat  becrnua  "Ho  who  tiisth"  il  Hiouell  tho  Wsy 
(JohnidT.S). 

>  AatbeTeahniif  batws«itheHoIraiidtheHo)lert.»[oTatIiiie  Uietea  ot  Plata,  i.  *.,  of 
'oTiDE  humuiitT,  wuitha  ffivtliroiiRb  vhlch  ChrlHt  entered  istotbs  Holiest  (•»  vi.  ED)  ;u>d 
lU^r&Wwib^auitTeUoI  Fl«b,  ud^n.  u  it  wen.  ^UDiif^UinD^Jt^tiilo  Heanmwu 

Hifta  Piie^ 


nil  iAjbg  Hide  that  tcU  o[  Fledi,  ud  ».  u  it  were.  punnK  thniigti  It  In 

ajmboUsed  b;  the  Tsndarliv  af  tba  Piu6kitk  (lee  on  ch^p.  li.  3),  U^tt.  kirii  SL 

•  Bee  It.  U    B7"agni&Prl»t'(aiikmfadi!l.  Lev.  iiL)  !■  mcut  not  odIj 


_    .  ' >  Prieit  upon  Hla  thrime,"  a*  in  Zeab.  vl __. 

>  Conp,  EiBk.  iutL  U    The  meuliic  la,  "  witb  oar  beacts  sprinkled,  ■■  It  wan,  w 
blaodolChTlrt(ili.»ili.U    ■  "  -^^^  ._,_..,.,. . ^...  ^_. 

WIJ^I _, 

—d  bathed  (Ex  m.  SO:  Lev.  viii.  «:  itL  4)  Lelon  tlie;  cunld  enter  tbe  Holv  I 
)ppomir)^nK  .  ,  .  XiAovfL^HH,  "  ipvlnUsa  .  .  .  wnsbed,  once  and  (or  evsr."  For  k11  Cbn 
an  prieatc  (Bev.  1.  ii,  S). 

*  See  vl  It,  13, 18.  Hare,  bv  a  var;  ■'"g"^*^  ovonlght,  onr  varsioD  Juo  "  I 
onr/taitx*  We  baie  "F*ith"]a  ver.Sii  ■■Hope"  bare;  and  "Ion-  In  ver 
ttan)iuboDttbeIMatla,weTwiagnliethabiandaadpaiiU  ol  Bt  Pnol  (1  Cor.  illl.  IS  i  I  TheH. 

^aeevl.  A;  iLUi  ili.  Mj  lTbaai.T.  Mi  ICor.  i.  6. 

•  IIii|»tvirfii[  b  senenillr  osad Id  a  bad  ■•»«,  like  "provocation!"  andperhapa  he  oa**  tlio 
wor4  becaiue  then  bad  been  ammff  them  a  paronunuM  ot  hplred  ud  net  of  lore. 

'  Kamely,  in  Cbrlvtlan  ntberiwe  for  wmblp  and  Holj  CoiDDioniijii.  'Bnrunj.ymyif  iaoulv 
tuaDd  in  I  Tbaas.iLl,andSel]tuab  think*  that  tbe  word  iibersHlectad  to  avoid  tbe  Jewiab 
tfivflfvfy^  ;  for  the  Jewa  also  were  atrlDreet  in  Teqaliinar  tbtadnt^  (Beracbotii,  f.  S,  a). 

>°  lotfalg  BBaleotlalnaiahagBwtbBdaiiganiu  ^nn  ol  apoatuv. 

"  X.1B-2S.  The  d»  li  the  Lan  Dar  wbea  Time,  u  couDl«d  b;  dug,  diaU  end  .  1  Cor.  iii. 
13).  Th^t  D^,  u  resKTdB  tbe  Old  Caianant,  oami  nitbin  ■  raw  jean  ol  tbli  time  at  lbs  bll  ot 
JaTDaaiem,  wbiob  waa  l>0d'i  Judgment  on  the  Judaism  wbi<:b  refased  to  raaovniBa  its  own 
Divina  unolment.  And  tbat  Oay  ot  Ibn  Lotd  «U9  "  the  btoodi  and  fierr  dawn*^  of  tlie  Last 
Oreat  Daj  (Matt.  in.  28 :  iilv. ;  Xuka  iviL). 

u  The  whole  of  thli  stiikii]g  olanse  ot  wamlBE  cloaelj'  resamblea  the  paaaga  on  vl.  i — 8, 
whan  i«  the  notea.  It  contemplaCaa  not  the  ocdlnuT  ilna  and  ahortODntliigs  ot  human  &ait^ 
(aoMnui  .  .  .  irfrtaimi  .  .  .  iluiiiuFDc,  V.  S),  which  nu9  be  foTgivBi  upon  rmoilaiHa.  but  tba 
bataitmae  of  dellbarate  and  ■elf-ohoaen  .wickedaeaa  in  those  who  ear.  "Bfll.  b«  than  my 
food,"  and  who  tbna  cloaa  the  door  o(  rewiutaDoe  igalaat  tbamaelves.  by  paiabic  fron  tk* 
apiiitaal  Ufa  Into  impenltant  and  delcnnlaed  spoataaf  i  and  it  eoBtaaiplatea  uli  state  aa  oob- 
tunad  tm  "  the  Daj  oomaa.  Tba  warning  ia  agaJnit  landencies  ao  pariloua  that  tbej  mivfat 
•m  <n  •  mtmtm  of  dn  wUnh  delfbentelv  de^iaed  and  njactad  Ita  Saviour. 

-T— not  a  meia  histoiloal  knowledge  of  tl^  tratb,  bat  some  advance  in  that  know- 
dUoD  ot  Uie  troth  at  oDOe  tbaoraUcal  sad  pracHc^.    He  la  apeak'ng,  not  ol  lip- 

„, ot  eoBvartawhelawe  Into  "wntahlgiannM  of  gnalaia  living."   The  paaaace  haa 

dinctlj  to  do  witii  the  iTovatlfai  diapate  aboot  the  poaaibilitj  oc  a  aecood  baptisiD. 
nor  noaa  it  ear  that  the  alnner  baa  eibanated  the  inflnitode  of  Qad**  rmlveaesa.  bntenlj  that 
that*  Is  no  otbar  lacilflce  t«  ain  left  for  him  eioepc  that  wbiob  he  bos  wilUnglj  njeoted. 
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jndginaDt,'  and  a  jeolotuy  of  fire  vtiich  ia  aboQt  to  devour  the  advenariea.*  Anj 
one  who  get  at  nought  Moaet'  Zaw  is  wiQioat  compewioii  put  to  death  on  tha 
teatiinonf  of  two  Or  three  vitneaaea;  of  ho*  much  worae  Tengeacce,'  think  y», 
■hall  he  be  deemed  woithjr  who  haa  trampled  under  foot  the  Son  o!  Ood,  aad 
conaidered  the  blood  of  the  CoTeoant  wherewith  he  waa  sanctified  a  common  thin^, 
and  iniulted  the  Spirit  of  Grace?*  For  we  know  Him  who  said  Hetribution  u 
Mine  ;  I  will  repay,  nith  the  Loid  ;*  and  again,  The  Lord  shall  judge  Hia  people.' 
Feaifnl  ia  it  to^  faU  into  the  haada  of  the  Living  Qod"  (i.  19—31). 

"  But  recall  the  foimer  daya*  in  which,  after  being  eulightoQed,'  ye  endured 
*  "■         ■-..«.■  ..    1    >   -  .  .   '  ,     .   .n  .      eproachea 

la  treated. 

_, ^ ^ ,      ..  ._   _ ^   .  1  joy  the 

plDBdafing  of  yompM 


"  aju  recau  uie  loimer  oaya'  in  wnicn,  aiLer  oemg  euiignieQeo,-  ye  enuu 
mDch  atmggle  of  taSaiinga,  partly  by  being  made  a  public  apectaclo  ^''  in  reproac 
and  affliotiona,  and  paitlv  by  becoming  paitabera  with  those  wbo  were  thua  treal 
For  indeed  ye  ayinpaUiiMd  witii  the  prisonera,''  and  ye  accepted  with  joy 


,    ^,_-, . . . „^ ^ le  Uton^ht  1h  In  his  mind  which  lia 

■iiirM  in  lU.  B>.  Farhua,  too,  ha  it  lefeniiig  to  nch  iiub«h  u  Fa.  Ixilx.  &,  "  Bhall  thf 
fmknv  ban  Uk*  fln  r  '  (Ewk.  xixtL  »,  «to.).  The  flra  oTOod's  wntli  Is  that  which  wu  sood 
to  dcTom  tlia  wlMlg  mMnm  ot  JndoiBn.  Tha  Kew  TealamaDt  writera  are  oCten  alludiiiK 
pritirtly  to  UWH  eoaaaqDanMa  with  son*  d  Uuae  facthat  alloaioiu  which  luta  bean  intro- 
animll  ram  thn  InlrrjiralitlMi  nf  theli  liinnanii 

■  I>aBL  zvH.  S—7,  whara  tlw  itn  to  be  pmlahed  1*  idolalir.  Tlili  ia  the  «ilv  paaaigs  In  tha 
H««  Taalaaaant  wbm  n^iapw— wMeb  nopsrir  maana  ntiibntiTC  or  TindictiTe  puniahmeut— ta 
mad  of  God.  Tha  word  "poniahiDant  laelanrhar*  jr&XAtnr,  whloh  properly  maana  "rvmedial 
pmlahaiBDt."  It  uiMt  ha  bane  in  mind  that  (I)  It  la  hers  ippUed  to  the  wont,  deadlint,  ud 
mat  iBpaoitat  Bpoatataai  and  (S)  tint  ita  immediate  rateienoe  ia  to  the  Daj  of  Chrlal'B  cominjE, 
wUeb  waa  ao  eloaa  at  haiKl  in  the  tamporal  OTerthrow  of  tha  Jewlah  polity  (Ewald,  SendtcTtr. 
oa.  4.  BAT.  p.  US). 

'  •*'-  -* '»■- ' '-' — »  — ' — mi^f  of  alD — no  aeifflr  appro  jch  to  the  nnpudonaUfl 

»  oaHcribed  than  tbnt  which  Ib  contampldtad  in  these 


ats.). 

o  ahow  that  hla  wafnLnn  ai«  founded  oa  Sciiptor 

„_^  SS.  Imt  it  eiacHj  followa  neitber  the  "'- "■    — 

n  the  LXX.  ("  in  tha  da;  of  cetribadon  I 


seta  to  Svat.  mil.  Kl.  but  it  eiactlj  followa  DeJtber  the  Bebi«w(T»  mil  Ilal  Tenga 


tdotiaa  with  at.  Paol'a  olUUon  of  the  aama  Tene  in  Son.  HI.  IB,  eipeclall;  if  "  aiitb  the 
Lad"  la  hna ganiBa (whioh  la,  hcnrarac,  omitted  by  m,  D,  aod  aorenl  nxnoaa  and  Valhara). 
An  afSBBaot  haa  b*«i  diawD  fton  thia  biit  that  St.  Faal  nnat  be  tha  oathor  at  (ha  Epialla  to 
the  Hebnwa.  bat  tl^la  airBmantlanntenable.  baoaiue  (1)  it  iaanlTsiacdlT  admftCad  that  tbe  writa 
waa  a  frtmrt  and  tollowac  of  Bt.  Paul,  and  'r'-'MfiT  with  hia  phnasolan  and  method  of  thDogbt ; 
IX  ha  aur  van  pMaiUjr  bBTe  had  the  Epiatle  M  tlx  Bomaaa  in  hi*  handa.  gapecinllT  aa  In 
di.l-^SaabowBtnoH  ot  Bom.  ilL  1--S1  (aea  AttOnl,  tulnid.  p.  7U  i  and  (3)  the  qnaUUon  in 

IUani7(ana,OTOMwhlEhiMa^na*mbleait,  aaama  '-  ■— -  ' •  '-  "--  '—'-'■ 

achoala.toritlatoaadlntha  Toignm  ot  Onkeloa.    Then 
be  la  IMnKtng  malnlr  at  noKoaal  pnuiahmanta. 

•l^palmafraaaaeeflbaaewDrdalnDeat  xnifl.  M,  "  Tha  Lord  win  deliver  Hli  people  oa 
a  rlriitaoBa  Jodn ; '  bat  Jadgmont  inrolvea  both  aeqoittal  and  aondemnation,  and  the  delltar. 
aaea  ol  tha  Jam  maaat  IbaonrUmw  ot  th^  enenuea. 

at*n>  oopaet  of  "  falling  into  tba  haodi  ot  Ood  "  is  ^reo— tlH  aipact  which 
lootato  and  ootaDant^bnaker "  who  hia  dBllberataly  rejected  and  defiled 

aat  alnner  there  ia  anotlieT  aapect.    David,  eijwcting  and  hawing  to  Joal 

itBirattUhi.  nLlajp'-Letma/ollB™  itito  thohanlc/Ifttioni;  lor  Terr  great 
•  :  faatlatlne  BOtr^lnta  the  hand  otK^an."  And  tho  »n  of  Sirjch.rdcrriog 
Mi^p  mfm  (Ecflloa.  U.  IS), "  We  will  fall  into  tha  hiinds  of  tlie  i.ard.  and  not 
liotDien:  foraaBlamaJeBtria,  eo  ia  Hia  merer."  Same  would  teudn  it  oI"a 
{coup.  tli.  lX)i  and  thia  ma/  be  rigbt,  liecause  there  la  a  ailcnt  refennoe  to 

I  in  Ti.  fr.— 1^  he  raaam  from  wamlng  to  eDoouragemant,  and  bldi  thata  Imitate 
and  better  aelTBe. 

RN  neivbor  a*  In  1  Cor.  Ir.  0  ;  it.  St.' 

■noon  reading  la  nlr  i<vtj6it  ilvj,  "  with  my  chaina ;  *  and  thij  hae  btari  one  of  the 
m  wUdk  have  hid  to  the  tdentificition  ot  the  author  with  St.  PauL  But  thia 
tuOibm  crept  In  from  Col.  ir.  1S(  Fhll.  1.  7,  etc.,  and  tnriiimt.  "with  the 
■  fha  ii—1iim  iiT  fl  r.  Mill  TiiImiIii.  rTjiiiii ,  and  Goptib  Taratona.  Bt-  Gbrjeoatom, 
ttODglr  aapmted  b/  liiL  S.  It  alua  angaeatj  fewer  hiatonoal  diBlL^ultiea. 
a  avsT  otAUngparallelln  Epictetiu— "  I  becune  poor  atThj  will,  jreaand  gUdlr," 
lidlow  tb*  Te(7  o&iUnr  and  beaBtlln]  reading  of  m<  A,  thlab  anggeata  the  aama 
allmtta  aa  ver,  N  apd  Iinke  ii.  89,  xii.  19.    If  ir  iurriKi,  the  verj  Ul^uppocted 
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po8ae«rion  and  an  enduring.  Fling  not  away,  then,  your  confidence,  nnce  it  hu' 
.a  ^reat  recompenie  ot  remud.  For  ye  have  need  <»  endunmce,  in  orJer  Uut,  br 
doing  the  will  of  Ood,  ye  may  win  the  promise.  For  yet  but  a  very,  very  littU 
while,*  He  who  cometh  will  have  oome,  and  will  not  tany.*  '  But  my  n|;htcoiu  one 
shall  live  by  faith,'  and  '  if  he*  draw  back  my  soul  appraTcth  him  not.*  Bat  we 
are  not  of  Section  unto  perdition,  but  of  faith  unto  the  gaining  ot  the  tout  "* 
{I.  32—39). 

We  are  not  of  defection  unto  perdition — we  do  not  belong  to  the 
party  of  those  who  have  passed  over  the  verge  of  apostasy,  to  the 
ruia  of  their  souls ;  "  but  we  are  of  PAiTH  to  the  Ovation  of  the 
BOuL"     Wh&t,  then,  is  Faith  t 


SECTION  Tin. 


By  Us  mention  of  the  word  Faith  in  this  climax  of  exhortation, 
the  writer,  with  the  skill  of  a  great  orator,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  heroes  of  faith  in  the  next  chapt«r.  And  this 
muster  roll  of  the  elders  of  the  Jewish  Church  is  by  no  means 
intended  only  as  a  series  of  good  examples.  It  serves  a  more  powerful 
end.  It  shows  the  Jewish  converts,  who  were  in  danger  of  relapsing 
into  their  old  tiondage,  that  there  wiis  no  painful  discontinuity  in 
their  religious  life ;  no  harsh  break  between  their  present  hojies  aud 
the  past  histoi;  of  their  race.  The  past  was  not  discarded  and  dis- 
graced ;  it  was  f uIGlled  and  glorified.  So  far  from  being  dissevered 
from  the  gracious  lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  splendid  zeal  of  the 
Prophets,  they  were  infinitely  nearer  to  them  as  Christians  than  tiiey 
could  have  been  as  Jews.  Thaj  were  in  possession  of  the  myatery  on 
which  the  elders  had  gazed   with  longing  eyes,  and  were  better  able 

tTD*  truiIaUaii  wiU  eiin  than  b*.  not  (m  1q  dot  T«nioii) 

,  E,  K,  L,  "/or  joiip«li«."    TliB  "iii'Hi*«ii''Biiiit  IB 
D,  eto.). 

■  fiutfiov  5av  otfar.    ThlM  forciblB  plinufl  !■  borrow^  From  LXX,  Is.  xxri.  30. 

'  Tlia  qootatdon  is  an^d^ptAtiaii  of  the  words  of  Hkb,  ii.  S.  4.  For  m  taller  ooiuddeniiaii  of 
It,  u  H  oooiiis  <n  (HI.  UL  II,  Xoia.  1. 17,  lea  mr  J.i/t  a/  SI.  Faui,  L  360.  Tne  iini  ("■■«  Jurt 
inMD'')iiw«;kljiiipport«ilb/l[S.iaUiacitf,  SeingDnlr 'onndluHAi  bnt  the  tuCthat  It  [> 
•ot  iDond  Id  Uis  tHO  citatioiu  bf  St.  Paul  DBkeg  it  mora  prokible  tiul  it  fi  gcoiiins  lian.  la 
ttie  orwiBal  It  U  "tk<  iriniM  "^  whloh  will  looii  come.    The  Sabbla  aui  tliBt  Into  thii  one 

rroc^  tM  to  the  hitIiw  natnifl  of  fulth,  Habakknk  bse  oompraued  ibe  3)5  nentive  uid  the 
kS  posftiTO  pracepta  of  the  Iaw,  ohlch  Darid  had  reduced  to  U  (Pi.  it.  l—S),  Iniah  loS  (Ii. 
iiilJ.  U),  Kloh  toS  lUle.  tL  b),  Iniah  again  to  1(1*.  M.  I),  and  Amoa,  H  nil  as  Habakkiik, 
to  1  lAmo*  «.  4)  (ICitcuta,  f,  Q,  ( 1  r.  M,  al. 

'  '•  If  he."  i.i..  "  if  m^  jnac  man."  Tha  B.  T,  losarts  "  U  amy  moa."  bnt  thia  1*  not  warrant- 
able, and  la  it  ii  onlr  found  In  the  Qenerao  Terdon,  time  la  ecme  reaion  to  fear  that  thia  ia 
ope  of  the  verr  rare  ^^■***'^***  in  which  our  tranaUtcra  havo  jielded  to  the  temptatlofi  el 
.1o.(matla bloa.  Battlu  belief  that  "the  jjaf  nuu  (all  hick  runs  thronsboDt  the  EpiMle. 
Tliqre  la  not  in  it  a  alugle  naoa  of  tha  notion  of  *' tndef eoilblg  grace,"  at  ot  ''flnu  per- 

>  Por  tlili  word  inrnmOkwrmi  aea  Aeta  n.  BO,  27 ;  Oal.  U.  13.  In  thoH  words  the  LXZ. 
dlvanc*  widslT  from  the  Hebrew,  wbloh  meuu  "  Behold  his  aoiil  ia  lifted  np^  It  Ii  not  npriibt 
in  him  " — words  wUch  saem  to  refer  to  the  hanghtf  Chaldean  inrader.  Tb»  wttd  nM^rW 
"  tilth  '  noaDi,  in  tlia  iaD(iia|e  of  tha  Fiajlhat,  ptfmaiU;  "  taithtnlsan." 
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than  their  imconrerted  brethren  to  underetand  the  inmost  heart  of 
th«ir  Others.  FhjRical  descent  &nd  identity  of  'worship  could  not 
enable  them  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  futh  displayed  in  the  ante- 
Dilnvian,  the  Patriarchal,  and  the  Mosaic  days.  But  Faith  in  Christ 
was  the  sunlike  centre  of  all  the  types,  and  symbols,  and  sacrifices, 
and  promises  which  constituted  the  religion  of  the  Chosen  People 
until  Christ  cam& 

What,  then,  is  faith) 

It  is  nowhere  defined  in  Scripture,  and  the  famous  words  with 
which  this  chapter  opens  are  not  so  much  a  definition  as  a  description. 
They  are  not  a  definition,  for  they  do  not,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
says,  indicate  the  essence  of  Faith.  They  tell  na  what  Faith  does, 
Tuther  than  what  it  u — its  uiiug,  rather  thtm  its  nature.  "  Faith,"  the 
writer  says,  "ia^e  basis  of  things  hoped  for,' the  demonstration  of 
objects  not  seen."*  This  is  what  faith  is  in  its  results.  It  furnishes 
OS  with  a  foundation  on  which  our  hopes  can  securely  rest,  and  with  a 
conviction  that  those  things  exist  which  are  not  earthly  or  temporal, 
aJid  which,  therefore,  we  cannot  see.  Fsith  itself — not  in  the  highest 
Panline  sense,  but  in  its  more  asual  sense' — is  the  spiritual  power  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  occupy  this  sure  foundation,  and  arrive  at  this 
firm  penruasion.  It  is  the  hand  stretched  forth  into  that  Holiest  Place 
ivhich  is  as  yet  hidden  from  us  by  the  veil  of  sense — the  hand  which 
can  hold  the  spiritual  gifts  of  God  with  so  sure  a  grasp  that  it  can 
never  be  deprived  of  them.  To  the  eye  of  Faith  the  unseen  and  the 
eternal  are  more  real  than  the  things  seen  and  temporal.  To  the  heart 
of  Faith  hopes  are  as  actual  as  realities,  and  heavenly  promises  are 
toon  precious  tlian  earthly  possessions.  To  the  eyes  of  Uie  unillumi- 
nated  heart  the  region  in  which  Faith  lives  and  moves  is  a  dark  cavern 

•  nimni.  Thi«  woTil  "  kvroM<itii "  ooaui  oolj-  la  S  Cor.  Ii.  * ;  »f .  17  {"  oonBdBut  bout- 
iBjT^:  Bsb.  L  3  |"fiitwUii«") ;  ^11.  U  ("  wnfldDOca").    Ha»  It  hu  bMa  miDtulT  nndac. 

■U  rnpanim  al  ■  tiJng  coban ;  t'bat  which  "  Jandi  widtr  "  nil  ths  Tiiible  or  HniiblB  qtuJitiea 
o(  m  thine— it!  aaenoa;  that,  therafors.  which  iIodb  (1th  it  nklltr.  Thui  i,mong  othen 
TlwopUflliilt,  who  ooila  Jt  the  oiifimitts  Twr  a^vH  arrur  "u  vvirrafft<  thp  fiij  v^tfTuTWp,  and 

t.aiittol  thtin kop-d tor i  or,  u  Dr  Honlton  BOri,  "ths  gmn^  tvbttana  to  tham;"  or  [2) 
"ii>iVU««*;  or^mWaiiduitood  hy  Lother.  Omtliw.  Bleek,  DeUlisch.  J>e  WetU.  Ebiuid, 

ii  na*  tba  BtuilBir  ol  th*  ooid  Id  iii.  1*.  aori.S,  nn3  ths  l.XX.  u»  it  Tor  "itundiiiE"  in  1*1. 
liix.1  (*H  Duta,  Pandits,  iiir.fia~«ll.    St  Ji 
whrt  «<  PhOo.'  wbo  dmllu^  avtm"-  -■-•-'—-- 
thlBH  Bot  prcB^t  m4  boinc  Ubdabl 
UMEitDllimlaaM th«  tda 


I  (*H  Duta,Pandue,iiir.  fia~«ll.  St  Jeroraa  ht 
«<  PUlo.'  wM  dmllu^  ipcaki  oT  ■■  faith  h  dapanden 
■  ■ot  pKiCB^tm4baiiicubdabltab1jprflKDt,''  and  u  "1 


atiihivulinw 


. Id  rendfir  tha  wnrd"._    _.  __ „_. 

yarbaja  thli  la lu|iliad.  thcmj^h  tba word  naualiy  hearfl  tha  mom  ohIactlTe  meuilafiof  "demon- 
mUmOoa.'   Tbanaeottt "  '-  "-'-   ' '-  ' — '-  "--•  "-'•■■  — '  — '- 

UBlnnSScWu ,       

~       -   —    —  -  -         tt  oicht  lohanat." 

'  IE  at  Faith,  aea  tupn 


TPM•L^«u^ 


a.  U),  bat  In  Kb  nnanl  Old  Tartasiaat  aanaa  of  faithloliiaaa  nanlilos  from  ti 
■  ~  ■  -^' ' —• ■-  •"  •^~'  '•"—.».  7;  Bom.  Till.  M— IS).    Il 

to  bv  tb*  ml  (Imsiw,  Sn.  Toi, 


Ood(0«fciT.a,«tc),HalMacinatlaMiBSt.PaDl  (SCOT.  T.7;  Bom.  Till.  M— IS).    In 
"fatlwhoiavlilA.irilliOBtaeriiigihoIdi  tlwtdal  ■-  <- "- '" "*- 
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where  nothing  ia  even  visible,  much  less  can  anything  bo  beaatifol; 
but  Faith  carries  in  her  hand  a  lamp,  kindled  ^th  light  from  Heaven, 
and  wherever  she  moves  an  atmosphere  of  light  is  shed  around  her, 
and  under  every  ray  of  it  the  streets  and  walls  of  t^e  !New  JemBalem 
seem  to  flash  as  with  innumerable  gems. 

It  was  then  a  great  encouragement  and  saf^uard  for  these  recent 
converts  to  know  that  it  was  by  Faith  that  the  eldera'  obtained  a  good 
report — that  they,  too,  had  to  walk  by  Faith,  and  not  by  sight,  uid 
that  the  object  of  Faith  was  the  same  then  as  now,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  then  it  was  dim  and  unrevealed,  but  now  was  made 
fully  manifest.  For  the  object  of  the  faith  of  the  righteous — even 
from  the  days  in  which  it  had  been  promised  in  Paradise  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  ahould  break  the  serpent's  head — was  none  otlter 
than  the  Christ  To  the  ancients  He  had  been  known  solely  under  the 
guise  of  type  and  shadow,  but  now  He  was  set  forth  to  all  as  tiie 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person. 

But,  before  bc^nning  his  list  of  worthies,  he  says, 

"  By  foith  we  perceive  that  th«  ages '  lutve  been  wtabliihed  by  the  attersnce  d 
Ood,*  BO  that  not  tnta  thLugi  whidi  appear  hath  that  which  is  aecn  come  IdId 
being*"  (ju.  4). 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  this  verse  as  incongruous  with  those  which 
follow,  or  as  introducing  a  different  line  of  illustration  from  tliem.  On 
the  contrary,  it  strikes  the  keynote  of  all  faith.  Faith  can  only  take  its 
origin  from  the  belief  in  Qod  as  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  of 
the  very  substance  from  which  the  material  Universe  is  made,  so  as  to 
exclude  all  semi-Manichiean  conceptions  of  the  Eternity  of  Matter.  We 
cannot  believe  in  Christ,  the  end  of  onr  Faith,  nor  can  we  in  any  way 
nnderstand  His  work,  until  we  have  learnt  to  believe  in  God  as  the 
Infinite  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  And  this  belief  was, 
from  the  dawn  of  Humanity,  the  foundation  of  all  holiness.     Like  the 

'  Bjtl^eMcnlfl  not  nuiukt  mer*^  "  tJw  AoaLantfl."  but  tha  ZaUitfin,  tha  ffrenbaat  uid  b«ft 
a«n  of  puttee*  [!■.  uIt,  21,  eto.).  "  Oiu  vhe  ia  in  tnth  u  eldar  li  i^irded,"  wn»  Pbllii, 
"  not  In  diituoe  of  time,  bat  in  wortliiuH  of  Ufa  "  [Dt  Abrai '~  *  "^ 

•  8m  fhlla,  IK  Xmoreh,  U.  p.  sn "        —  -  ~     ' 

wlura  tlM  homcm  la  Uie  lutenDiant 

.-.  ._  ,.-  V.^ „^J  ..  . 

Id  1 

rhi) 


p-SUi  Lu.  alli».  IU.p.n;  Dt  CIMnil.  L  p.  ISl  (nd.  Wufc.O. 

. . usant  oE  Cnt,tknk  et  •Um,  cm^  {"the  ■«  "),  li  tha  woiM 

Tmrded  la  Ite  iMoty,  rmrded  ■*  arlaWne  Id  tiau.  It  diflan  tnin  "  the  UnlTaraa  "  (nnui). 
wuoh  ii  the  irorld  Rnrded  In  Its  DuitaTUl  Mpeot  (see  tha  qnataUon  from  the  TalniDd  n 
GeMnina,  ^nta.  II.  105S).    Thia  ennalon,  tharefore.  Indudaa  tb9  moral  gDvamment  of  tbe 


jfaod-(Mall,. 

lure  herg  than  thAt  "  Qo4  aiAhe.  lad 

_     ,.„, , n,5ie).    HadhaBwuItolmpbihit 

itod  the  mtld  hj  tha  Dirina  IiOko>,  be  nonld  hsie  tuad  tha  word  *«•,  not  HH'n, 

eapedallj  M  the  LZX.  BB  It  in  Pl  xixil.  S.    Eres  iclT.  la,  ItiimDiethandonhtfnl  wtnitha 
LoBD*  bean  Ita  tedmltal  aanM. 

•  I  nkd  li  fimiiitrtr  wiUi  N.  A,  D,  £  The  msillng  at  the  ^mia  and  ita  nMwili«  atj 
aeamht^aber  than  tharenderineof  tneS,  V-,  but  it  fathaonlT  nndflrbw  of  which  tha  oTderoif 
the  Oreek  admita,  and  tha  meaoifli  la  tbU  "the  Tiiibla  mirld  did  not  derire  ita  odirn  Ircia 
anjthia^  ^dienoni&ial " — in  other  worda,  that  there  vaa  no  pie-exiatent  matter  from  wSahGod 
Dude  the  mn-ld— not  aval  tha  wild  waate,  "thoha  n-boha,"  of  the  chaiM  nwatknied  la 
Gan-LS.  The  meaning  then,  ia  pncUoallr  Idantiol  with  2  Mace.  lii.  18  (nadji«  J{  si*  (mv). 
"I  beeaeiA  thee,  mj  aon,  look  upon  tha  heaven  and  earih,  and  iH  that  la  thanin,  aad  oniakler 
that  Sod  iiu^  (h«t  itf  Dinft  SMwrr*  %tt," 
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fint  <luptflr  of  Qeneaia,  the  verse  is  meftnt  to  exclude  from  the  mion  <tf 
bith  all  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Dualism,  or  Folftheism,  and  to  fix  tbe 
Bonl  on  the  thought  of  the  One  True  Ood 

Then  he  begins  to  adduce  his  handful  of  iUustrations— "  plucking,  so 
to  gpeitk,  only  the  flowers  which  stand  by  his  way,  and  leaving  the  whole 
meadow  full  to  his  readera,"'  And  he  first  culls  examples  from  the 
antediluvian  days  to  show  that  the  Faith  which  Christ  required  was 
analogous  to  the  Faith  which  had  worked  in  every  holy  soul  since  the 
world  began. 

It  was  by  faith,  then,  that  Abel  offered  to  Ood  a  sacrifice  which  was 
"  more  than  that  of  Cain,"  *  and  was  home  witness  to  as  being  Righteous* 
— since  God  boro  witness  respecting  his  gifts,  and  so,  by  his  faith,  he 
tboogh  dead  yet  spealceth.'  It  was  by  faith  that  Enoch  was  removed 
hence,*  because  he  had  that  faith  both  in  God's  Being  and  in  His 
Divine  government  of  the  world,  without  which  it  is  imposuble  to 
please  Him.  By  faith  Noah  built  the  Ark,  and  became  an  beir  of  the 
Righteousness  which  ia  according  to  faith.*  By  faith  Abraham,  when 
called  by  God,'  left  his  home  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  wander  as  a 
nomad  Sheikh  in  a  land  not  yet  his  own,  awaiting  the  city  that  hath  the 
fonodationa*  whose  architect  and  framer  was  Ood.'  By  faith  even 
Sarah"  became  a  mother  of  him  from  whom  sprang  people  numberless 
as  the  Bond  along  the  lip  of  the  sea."    The  death  of  all  tbese  resembled 

.._    _.      ,  -  .-  -       ■:-0,>AiiUdUuitaii»<*-fl)i  {U.) 

'—13).    Then  (oUon  m  gsnenl  leflsiloD  (IS-IS);  (lii.)  Abnhuiud 

, ..-',)  froia  Mcnaa  to  Kilub;  (*■)  tumiuijr  nfersiiw  to  tst«  hnoM  udinutj'n 

itm  to  th*  tima  of  the  Kucftbeea  ISl^^O). 

■  tet,  4.  vMoH  >ui  Uu>  (opinp.  ii'  "   " 
of  AbdnanparimlaCUii'iklcAiii. „ 

■  Br  Oorf'B mpinnl of  Ua narUe*  {Ofm.  it.*).  Heli  aUed  "rlcht*oiu"liiIImtt.iiiii.3Ii 
IJohDiiLU. 

•  Prlmuily.  sb  allarin  ta  "  the  Toioa  of  hie  blood "  (Oen.  It.  10),  ■■  Hgiiu  protnble  bom 


L  M.  but  budi;  •xeludLu  the  wliWr  hus,  ia  irUch  U  !■  ■»  ottsn  quoted,  o(  "  iphUu  ' 
■  r¥iMnl>  "  Amth^  reuinv  ie  AoAnrat  CD),  "Li  ipokan  ol";  but  h*ra» nffJia,  ths  writ 
0  b«  thlBklnc  at  k  IwMqs  0f_«iUo,      "  '"    ■ 


vS"^ 


-    (Oen, 

eallad  Bishtaou  ((Hddlt,  tixmAin)  ia 

-■--■  (Im  tiUal«fl(aDlDS<nlpto».   1 . . 

(Cig.  aOw .  ii£  £1).  Tha  ••  itabtsoDinau  acariiaa  le  tBlth,"li  k  Tsrr  FaiillB» 
tlwiuh  fit.  Pul  Dvrer  ••stull;  ueee  ii.  Hi  nm.  hooeTer.  "  tha  riBhtaonmaei 
It.  U).     Tb«  i^inea  ooald  bordlr  biTe  been  oied  t>r  one  nn^lliw  witb 

— ' *"'  '*' " ' ■-'-  oitn  marlwd  Indiffidijilitj  by  apply! —  ''"**■ 

by  DO  maani  ideatical  witli  that  ol  E 
I  •■pni,  pp.  173, 173). 

. -. uuiiali.     II,  bownar,  i  c  b«  tlia  itsht 

o«B  oalf  b*  "  b*  who  waa  called  Abraham,"  vltti  a  rate] 
"- ■"'-■-'--)  ueana  Inipa««llilo(ao  ThaodoTB.,.     __. 

xiL  10),  but  "thaJanualamalioTa' 


AbiBB.    Thla  lal^  bo  ueua  iDpoa^hle  (ao  ThaodaTet).^^Tbe 


ottaa  in  PUlO. 

Inxrini]  of  tbawa 

_    Bookot  Wiadom(Wiad.xlli.  I). 

Jiabnfbsd. 

M  M  UdDk  that  »  oinr  Uhh  may  ba  a  sloaa ;  loT(l.|Jr 
-' ■    — — -' —- B,lT.8;(lU.}baawaan 


»  Irnirinc)  of  tbawocUt  and  tUi  li 

iadorn  (Wiad.      '  " 
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their  lives,  for  they  all  died  in  aocordanoe  with  faith,  not  havitig  receiTcd 
the  (fruition  of  the)  promises  made  to  them,'  but  having  seen  tUt 
fruition  from  afar,  and  greeted  it,'  and  acknowledged  that  human  life  is 
but  a  sojourn  in  an  alien  country.'  Such  language  showed  clearlj  that 
they  were  looking  for  a  fathei'land ;  and  this  was  not  the  land  which 
they  had  left,  for,  had  this  been  all,  they  could  easily  have  returned  to 
it.  But  they  were  yearning  for  a  betters  heavenly  country;  and 
because  they  were  thus  homesick  their  Father  was  not  ashamed  of  them, 
not  ashamed  to  be  entitled  their  God  (Gten.  xvii.  7  ;  zxtL  21 ;  xxviii  13, 
etc),  for  He  prepared  for  them  a  city. 

Then,  returning  to  Abraham,  he  dwells  on  the  faith  he  showed  b 
the  willingness  to  offer  up  his  son,  his  only  son,  whom  in  tcilt  he  so 
absolutely  sacrificed  that,  typically  speaking,'  he  received  him  back  only 
from  the  dead.  By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau,  even  respectm; 
things  future.'  By  faith  Jacob  ou  his  deatli-bed  blessed  each  of  the  son) 
of  Josepb,'  and  bowed  his  head  to  God  as  he  leaned  over  the  top  of  hii 
staff.'  By  faith  Joseph  fel6  ao  sure  that  God  would  fulfil  His  promisa 
that  be  bade  tbe  children  of  Israel  carry  back  bis  bones  with  them  from 
Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land.'  By  faith  Amram  and  Jochebed,  the  parents 
of  Moses,  struck  with  his  beauty,'  fearlessly  hid  him  for  three  months, 
By  faith  Moses  when  he  grew  up,  undazzled  by  the  rank  and  splendour 
of  tbe  Egyptian  throne, '°  turned  away  his  eyes  to  tbe  great  reward,  deli- 

■  TlwT  hkd  nctini  thrptomlww  In  on*  mouw  HnwimnX  In^  oot  In  udIIht  (oi  limfiirftt.] 
8«*ii.lS. 

■  Sm  Om.  ilii.  IB ;  John  Tiil.  S«. 

•Gen.  niiLt;  ilTiLS;  101iroiLTiii.lt>!  Fi.uili.  IS,  ato, 

•  Tsr.  IB,  KlKwhsn  la  tbs  £plittle  »»  nam  "lor  vbloh  nuon."  Tb«  mMUltc  of 
tke  worda  h  n^HLSoAg  liu  bses  much  dlipntad.  (1)  Some  Uta  it  to  maan  "luaxpaetaalj' 
(■■  in  Poljblaa.  i,  E3,  mvafiiiMt),  or  "  In  boW  Tontopo."  oa  tha  uulogr  of  rmptP*Mt*i- 
"  tn  nnderOdw  a  danim  riit"  Bl  Lnther  BironooualJ  follnmi  Dia  Vn1>i-.  In  mdariiir  thai 
KsrtiUi).    Than  la,  hoiH 


orafrfpe-linpan 
n  ■  e^n,'-  »  li 
jeivad  Ijaui  b&ok 


. . .  •  how  ha  an  ha  all  to  hm 

a  fl^n,"  uid  not  in  nalltr  t  Oulttins  nntaUbIa  ooBjaainraa,  It  w 
niimji  vjuifj-  -  OS  it  bTpa  of  tha  taBarraotian,**  or  ha  takan  aa  a  qnallflcatlon  of  tbe  "laaiina 
him  from  tha  daad.'  laana  na,  "JIjarBtmlir  noaUof.  ted "  when  Ahnham  raoaind  hi> 
hank.  The  form  of  anmaiioD  la  tnnuiaJ,  bat  tha  Jawjah  ualoflea  asem  tn  abow  (hat  lUi 
ii  tha  mnnliic  here.  (See  the  paamnf  quoted  br  Watatalu— is  ooa  flt  than— Pirka  Elianr,  {  S 
—it  1b  laid  Ihat  Ibih  did  utnallT  dTa :  and  aea  Bom.  It.  17— IB). 

•  Ehu  too  HBB  hlBBBed.  He  got  tile  lower  Ufa  that  ha  daalied,  thonch  the  troe  imdanH 
of  Oeo.  nrli,  3>  la  not  IB  in  oar  YerBlon,  tmt  "  Behold,  thj  dwallii^  Bfalll  ba  aaty  fnm 
thefatneaaof  thsevUi,  and  aaniv^romUiadeaot  hlaaaing.'' 

'  Thla  Beema  to  rater,  not  to  the  lilnaiiinc  of  BphiBlm  and  TUnnamali.  bnt  to  Oeo.  dtii.  SL 
In  our  TeisLoo  it  nuB,  "  And  land  bowed  hlmMlt  npon  hie  bad'a  head."  Tha  LXX.  aid 
Paahlto  rvnder  tt  aa  ban,  "ni^in  tbe  top  of  hia  atslti'  ksd  tba  itnoce  randarioB  of  Ilia 

Vnlsmlc,  "  He  (Jaoob)  adored  the  head  Of  UBlJo**ph>a)  «Ult,'haa  lad  to  tha  wndartwiTiBBol 
conlKtn'B,  and  to  the  defenoe  of  imwe-wonhlp  fmn  thia  paMgel  the  main  nilalioii  m 
Tenderinx  arlaas  oidr  tram  tha  fact  that  the  UX,  Tnlgala,  and  Peahito,  nndantood  the  ood 
to  be  nalttli,  "■tan,"  ootmitbth,  "bed,"  aa  ther  andantood  It  two  Tenaa  later  (Oeo.  ilrlii.ti. 
Jacob  waa  ijai.^  in  bedj-bat,  nCtini  ap  to  take  tha  oath  tram  Joaeph,  Buppnrted  bia  treobliaf 
llmbi  Tipoa  "  the  atalT,*  whiSh  waa  a  mamnribla  ^rp«  of  hia  pHtrlnuga  {Oob.  mil.  10).  and, 
•t  tba  and  of  tba  oath,  bowed  bis  head  orer  hta  ataS  In  algn  of  thanka  and  raiennoB  t-J  Ood. 

•  Acta  viL  'so,    "fair  to' nod."    Hia  Dirine  bckntj  leemea  to  them  ■  Aft  vt  aometUai 
laikabla.    SeaPhilo,  7il.  Moa.  {OJ.l^  U.SSl  _ 
"  "Tbeaon  ot  a  duutfala'  ot  Phanoh,     i.a.,  the  aoa  of  a  nrinOMa    Tba  lefamwa  iatt 
I  Jewlah  l^nid,  whldi  w—  peoaliariy  riah  In  deflU  about  Waaw.    It  la  not  nooidad  l» 


tba  Jewlah  Itnod,  whidi  waa  peooUarij  iloh  In 
Sa^tnra,  thonchltlilmpU*!.    Comp.  £i)kB  tT.  S 
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bemtely  preferring  to  share  in  tlie  reproftch  of  the  Christ'  with  Qod'a 
Mifferiog  people.  Bj  faith,  witL  his  eyes  still  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
nnteen  King,  he  braved  the  wrath  of  Fhamoh,  and  led  his  people  out  of 
Egypt'  By  faith  he  celebrated*  the  Passover  and  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  that  the  Destroyer  of  the  firstborn  might  not  touch  them.  By 
fiiith  the  Israelites  crcssed  the  Ked  Sea  aa  through  dry  land.  It  was  by 
their  faith  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell.  It  was  faith*  which  led 
Itahab,  the  heathen  harlot,'  to  receive  their  spies.  And  after  these 
many  examplra  of  heroic  faith  exhibited  ia  many  particulars — Abel, 
Enoch,  Kooii — Abrahani,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  the  parents  of 
Hoses — Moses,  the  Israelites,  Hohab— -what  need  was  there  to  con- 
tinue* the  glorious  emimeration,  and  go  through  the  deeds  of  Gideon, 
Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah,  David,  Samuel,  and  the  Prophets — 

"  Who,  throngh  lalOi  aabilued  kingdoms,  wronght  rigliteoiunBia,'  obtained 
promisei,'  stopped  the  montlu  of  lioiu,'  quenched  the  power  of  fire,"  escaped  the 
tdget  of  the  Bwoid,"  were  rtren^hened  oat  of  weakuBJB,"  became  mighty  in  war, 
dioTS  hack  the  UTnieB  of  the  alieaa."  Women  recoived  their  dead  hy  resiirrec- 
tioD,'*  and  othen  wtire  broken  on  the  wheel,^*  not  accepting  the  oifered  deliverance, 
that  they  may  obtain  a  bettor  resurrection."    Otheta  again  bore  trial  of  mockinas 


and  Konrgingi,'' aye,  and  further  of  chain*  and  impriaonnient;  "  they  were  atoned," 
were  aawn  aanndor,*°  were  tempted,"  died  by  slaughter  of  the  ■woM."  They  went 
about  in  sheepskins  and  gontskiiu,  being  d!eititute,  afflicted,  toimented— of  whom 


■EhiULIS;  ICoT.  LSi  CoLLBi.  "7 
pmmi,  ud  hu  to  bcu  In  that  of  Hli  n 
Fi.  iTTiriif,  fiO,  SI.    Cconp.  PhiL  UL  7— IL 

■  Tliii  clwl;  Kllndn  to  the  Eiodoi.  IT  It  alludsd  to  hli  Bight  Into  Uidiwi,  It  weald 
rrqulra  some  Tlotence  to  UrdodIh  it  wltli  Ei.  a  1<  It  It  true  tbit  tor  tha  nionunl  Pbuaoh 
caa«t»d  to  ttag  JKiodnB,  but  It  wu  onlj  in  wrath  and  tear,  and  it  was  oertala  that  he  would 

■  for  tha  pnfnct  tea  ter,  17,  and  the  notea  on  il.  7.  ii.  S.  I.  S.  X.  £8,  etc. 

•  It  ii  eqoallT  tniD,  in  another  uau.  thit  it  wai  tnr  worki.    Ju.  U.  2S. 

>  Tha  ward  u  to  tx  nndanlood  IllwaJl;  (Uttt.  I  5),  and  il«  retention  ii  a  proof  at  llis  faith. 
InlHai  or  the  sieied  DUTstlTe.  ereu  in  matten  uioat  likelr  to  woaud  tha  natioual  leoBibilitlin 
of  Die  Jawi.  The  Targam  aofteua  it  down  Into  Puniattlha^ruj^aitvT^  owjioiuiri ',  "imi- 
ktepcr,"  widBninn?  moet  ubitrarilT  recdenit  *'idolBtreu." 

•the phiaw,  ■- time  wia  lail  ine." ii  fonnd  alio  In  Pi.il>  IIH  KmiLl. 

'  k  proM  that  the  writer  DLTer 

'  Tbaallnaion  iaio  tbepmmiaej  _. ^, , 

>DaB.TLi3;  Judg.  lii  S i  2  8am.  itU.  3* ;  nlii.  £0. 

*  Did.  UI.  "  the  bsninc  Sarr  fornaoa." 

>■  lSam.iTilLll:  iirTo,ll:«KlHtlr.U;fte.,ato. 
u  Haua>'B,  Darld,  HaaaMah.  laalah.  Jenaiiah,  Eara,  et& 
"  Ttaaa  two  danata  aaaia  to  rattr  to  the  Haocabaea. 
H  I  Xliwa  iTiL  4  S I  1  Klua  I*.  3S-S7. 

■•  TUa  la  the  taoluikal  "■—"'"r  of  the  word,  and  la  nobabb  Intended  here.  It  the  laCeianae 
la  to  1  Xaec  t1  IS-Sa,  and  lii. 

■■  Hot  a  leauiracHoa  like  that  of  the  Shosamits  and  the  woman  of  Saiepto.    Bm  t  Haoo.  lil. 

-     "  a  Haoc  TiL  7—10  i  1  Haoc  U.  ?« i  Joa.  A%tL  liL  !»,  f  4 

"UfaocitL  Hi  and  in  tha  Old Teatuumt,  Hlcah )  I  Kinfi  ndiL  £6 j  Jer.  yrtt,  M;  ate. 

"  Saa  1  Chnm.  nlT.  9>-2i  ;  Hatt.  xiiii.  3S— 37.    Tradition  laid  that  Jeremiah  waa  (toned. 

"  lauahwaapjThapaiawnatuadar.  (Sea  Temmoth,  f.  4S  b  ;  Sanhedrin,  L  ICO  b  ;  Hambureer, 
Tarn.  Wm.  i.r.7iaMiL) 

"  Coup.  Katt.  hJt,  S1.  Ai  theprophet  from  Jndahwaa  b;  Jeroboom,  1  King!  ilil.  7.  If 
the  ending  be  oorrect.  It  ran  oiili  imply  that  tha  temptation  to  eportatiae  wiu  the  moat  cruel 
of  aflietioiia  {oomp.  Acta  ml.  11  j  L^t  oad  fFirk  of  &.  Foul,  1.  ih).  Bnt  iir(iiia«iirw,  ■'  thej 
•era  boraad,"  would  be  a  probable  ooDtectuie  if  there  were  tbe  Hlightcat  Tuiatloa  In  tha  USS. 
Cant.  PhOo,  te  riuc  SO,  whan  he  teOa  ue  that  aome  Jewa  oE  AleiandriiL  wen  bnmad  allT*. 
(Sea^MaoctLU.) 

'  IKingiiti.  lO;  Ja.  xal  Zli  lUace.  IL  38  j  SMaee.  v.  28. 
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the  world  was  not  worthy—  wandering  in  deserts  anil  mowttaiiu,  and  cavM  and  the 
olefU  of  the  earth '  And  these  all,  being  borne  witness  to  by  their  buLh,  ncmvtA 
not  the  p       ■     -    ■        "   •  ■•   '  * .._..!__ 


SECTION  IX. 


He  can  now  resume  vith  added  force  hia  final  exhortation  to  faithful 
endorance.  Thej  ere  running  a  race,  they  are  fighting  a  battle,  but  thej 
are  not  alona  They  are  BUCceBsors  of  the  old  saints,  united  with  them 
in  sympathy,  but  endowed  with  even  richer  blessings,  and  inspired  with 
more  glorious  hopes. 

"  Wherefore  let  na  also,  since  we  have  on  aU  »iie»  around  us  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  (to  the  faith),'  j&jing  aaido  every  weight*  and  the  closely- clinging  sin,' 
let  lu  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us,  gaiiTig  earnestly  on  the  leader*  and 
perfecter  of  our  faith,  Jesua,  who  for  the  joy  set  before  him  endured  a  cross, 
despisEng  shame,  and  hiu  sat  -down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  Qod.  For 
compare  yourself  with  him  who  hatfa  endureil  such  contradiction  at  the  hands  of 
nDners  against  himself,'  that  ye  bo  not  weary  by  fainting  in  your  souls.  Not  ytA 
unto  blood  did  ye  reaist  in  your  gtroggles  against  sin,'"  anil  yet  ya  have  utterly  fur- 
gotten  the  encouTagement  which  diecourseth  with  you  as  with  Bona,  My  Son, 
despise  not  the  training  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  in  being  corrected  by  Him  :  for  whom 
the  Xiord  loveth  He  traineth,  yea,  He  scourgcth  every  son  whom  Ue  acccplcth." 

Jii%.  t!   2;  I  Xlngi  iTlli.  «,  13 1  III.  8,  IS ;  IHacc  IL  SJ,  SSj  S  Mioo.  v.  27;  vlll;  i-fli 


Uatt 

■  Bea  ix.  IS.  If  tfala  be  tie  right  rudlne,  wa  miut  anppoia  a  contrast  between  geaenil 
PTOinliea  lii.  33)  ud  tlis  one  ^rest  final  pmidaB.    Bat  A  rends  "  promisei,"  luid  Uiis  uloUowid 

'  Mfltt.idlLI7;lPet.i.  lO.lL  *  lThess.ilOi  Be.,  iii.  3.  *. 

*  "  A  cloDd." i.11.,  a  dmas  multltade,  like  "a  cloud  ol  foot-sold lers,"  In  Horn.  ".  It.  274; 
Herod,  rtii.  109  ;  and  oiiap.  Jm.  li.  8.  Siice  paUenoe  was  tfae  chuncteijstjc  ot  the  failb  of  >J] 
tfaesD  flldeni,  bo  Aiborts  to  padeDco  (vvofiofSrl,  wlilch  Cbriit  also  sbowad  [irw^^ivas  n»  ffTai^iarJ. 

*  Ab  sn  Athletic  techolAllty  tbe  ward  mevit "  sapardngns  fleab,"  gaCh  sa  wu  reduced  bj 
traialog  (GalSD,  Hippocmtes^ 

jert_^^e  |ir™circiuii.Bnling  "  " bemming  in  on  Si  stdesj-™!!  "easilr  aToidablo"  (comp. 

apeotaton;"  (4)  "  euflj^besettlii^.''  Tlds  lost  is  oee  of  lb?  senses  HpprcT«d  bj  St.  Cbrjaostom 
and  qui;  others  (4.g,,  Ermsmus,  "Unaciter  inhatrtnti"  Bp.  Suiderson,  "qvat  noj  anir  rem- 
plHtilw,'"  Wiclll,  "(hat  atandeth  abant  us"),  and  inToIni  tbs  niotuDbor  of  n  c1oHl7-flttiag 
roba  (orarbc  wrnPf  "  ■  clcse  tnnid  'J,  wbioh  also  BsaDis  to  bs  inggasted  bj  iunt^tuvor^  (Comp. 
Eph.  U.  22:CoL  iiL  B.) 

'  'ApxiTTM'.  fee  *«»  lil.  IS,  "the  PrinMotUfa:*  t.  !1,  "a  Fr^nM  sml  a  Bavionri"  in/.t, 
p.312:  1&  m.«(LXI,\  Whether,  as  Kiehm  and  others  think,  tlie  idea  is  involTed  ol  Jemu 
also  "setting  forth  and  niauifestlng  hlUi  In  Its perfectkn "  <>  a  rerj  donbUnl  " alterthoogfat  at 

i°"Untoblood'"mBr'eltharbsthateduiicalpogIllsUaBi;         '  ' 

great  oonnge  to  a  oontesl  vbo  has  aavar  had  blood  dnwa 

TlieTue  M  the aorist  »eemi  to  fmplj alight  reproaefa— "je  Ksiat^  not  unto  blood,  hot  nTa 
war  to  tbe  attack.'  Until  we  have  any  gronnds  for  reasonable  certainty  lu  to  the  Chnr^  to 
whioh  tbis  EpiitJe  was  addressed,  the  phrase  can  hirdlj  be  used  as  an  ugument  in  settlina  ths 
date  at  which  it  was  writtflm  Certoinlj  in  Kome  vid  la  Jerasalam  there  bad  been  martjrdoDU 
before  an;  data  which  is  at  all  probable  for  its  composiUon. 

"  ~  I  on  tbB  same  passes  (PrOT.iii,  11,  12)  in  inDch  the  aama  sti^n  (Opp,i. 

Ig  from  tbe  LXX.,  with  gligbt  Tariutioni.    It  agrees  witb  the  Bcbiew,  ei- 

lie  Hebrew  "iDatho  not  bis  corroction."    TbeVat. 

"  chastens,"  tor  >ciJ>i}i>,  "  trains  -  (ase  Ber.  lii.  UV 
1,'ato.,  the  Hebrew  has  "erensaa  father  Uu  son  ia 
'    ProbablT  the  t.tt  read  »4i  for  3^. 
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Endue  with  a  riew  to  jour  training','  sinoe  God  is  dealing  irilh  yon  m  irith 
Wn."  (xii.  1-7). 

He  continues  the  illuBtration  of  God's  Fatherhood  by  human  father- 
hood. The  father  who  nobly  and  wisely  loves  his  child  will  not  spoil 
him  by  Buflering  him  to  grow  up  in  headstrong  wil^lnees,  but  will 
punish  him  when  punishment  is  needful,  and  the  father  does  not 
thereby  loae^  but  luther  increanes,  his  son's  reverence  for  him.  How 
much  rather  shall  wo  subject  oorselTes  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits  1* 
The  punishment  of  earthly  parents  is  only  for  the  brief  days  of  their 
authority,  and  there  mingles  with  it  an  element,  if  not  of  caprice,  yet  of 
the  possible  errors  of  human  opinion.  God  corrects  us  only  for  our 
good,  that  we  may  partake  of  His  holiness.  Now  the  sterner  side 
of  braining  is  never  immediately  pleasurable;  but  men  enjoy  its 
fruito  afterwards  in  the  peace  of  moral  hardihood  and  serene 
self-mastery.  He  urges  them  to  straishten  into  vigour  the  relaxed 
hands  and  palsied  knees,  and  to  make  straight  tracks  for  their 
feet,'  that  lameness  may  not  be  quite  put  out  of  joint,'  but  may  rather 
be  cured. 

"  Fnnua  peace  with  all,*  snd  the  iBnctiflcation  without  which  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord ;  lookio^  carefulljr  Icat  there  bo  onj  one  who  is  falling  short  of  the  graea 
qf  Qod— leat  any  root  of  biltemesi '  springing  up  trouble  you,  and  by  its  mcana  the 
mm]'  be  defiled — lot  there  be  any  tomiciitor,'  or  acomer,  like  Esau,  who  for  one 
meal  sold  his  own  birthright.*    For  ye  know  that  aflerwards,  when  he  waa  even 

»tobat:c,iiot.:(H,A,D,E, 
— ,_riij  meaning  -  *  tC  HaTAi  twi.  ryi 
le  Ood  of  (Jieaplrits  of  all  flcah." 
ui-; [. —  ,_  ■™-i,t^  and  aehQ 

h<n  ^Kmt  Uie  lerbal  controTcrsT  {» It  setms  to  mej  bi 
ir  Uut  the  huDun  wul  li  in  each  birth  dlatimtlT  erMln 
k  tkat ....  ..._...    . 

■«tfMc«»4™ ,-- -     - 

.    tlu  mstinhor  ii  borroncd  (toid  Pidt.  It.  M.    Ttia  tact  Uut,  baaida 
t  two  iliiifiidt  l»inbica_(Ter.  1 1.  IS)- 

dJ  una  balf JaoMi^  'irm.nr*  i^tSir  iniaaij  (Ti-r.  13)  Bud  >  b^  p«i(ainet«T  fTar.  SS)— tbongh 
u  Ajthma  are  ftrLdflutij  imiiitt^iitiDiiaJ^aLowi  tlio  olaboralion  ud  oratoilcal  fiuuh  and  itata- 


Bt  Ditnnl  meaning  <  f  i^ni?^  »>  rytv/iAntv,  eap«ciall;  wban  wa  ooiDpare  It 
■    ■     - - tbi»  Bcema  to  haxe  oriiiinatcd  tha 


la  itTl*. 

rj.    IharaitTHitliataclinlalHnHPr  the  word  Cxnn] !  and  tbc  faniiliaritT  dI  tl 

-  It.  Laka^  kiHuaga,  and.  In  all  prot)iibilitT,  wiUi  bt.  I.uke  bimielt,  nukea  it  nu> 

haaiaThaTBhanit  atachnlcal  tann  or  tuo  from  inUrcoane  witli  "  thebe!Dir«d 

PoniblT,  howersr,  tba  word  siaj  hai«  its  Didiuai-j  Knae  of  "  be  tntuad  oat  of  tha 


■a».-    lTim.1.  «:  T.  IS;  ITIin.lr. 

'  Pa  mlT.  le ;  1  Pat.  lit.  IL 

*  lU.  IS ;  Daut.  riir.  IB,  "  ft  root  tbat  baarath  gall  and  wonnwood,"  or,  aa  Is  mai^ilB,  "a 
poIvBfBl  barb."  Tha  manllon  ol  "gall"  baa  led  lotha  nntinabla  oonjMtan  tbat  we  ibaiiild 
ntd  J'JtaJ^  bar*  aa  in  tb*   LIX  i  but  the  Alanndiina  MS.  ol  tha  LXZ  bal  inxttg.     B«* 

'  tii.  IS.  tioet  tha  word  bare  can  bardlj  mean  "IdOlatoT"  (CbTji.,  Calrla,  Orotina,  D< 
Wctta,  Black,  ate.),  and  woald  be  too  itrODR  to  ipptj  to  Egaa  on  aocoanlot  hi*  heathen 
Dinfaiitw  (OcB.  mil.  3S  i  mlil.  «),  w«  mnit  lappoaa  that  the  writer  tollooi  the  Jawiib  trsdi. 
tioc.  u  Fbila  alio  dgoi,  iu  wliicli  Esvi  na  laprtaatitad  u  a  au  ol  tmpnre  Ufa,  TfaaT  applied 
'    "     "la  eiprtaaioB  in  Pror,  inlil.  IL    If  itmeu  apoataar  fion  Jewlih  prirllecaa  (Tholook, 

aiehml.tban  kW  npnii  in  ataBdoulu  Jndalain  Is  coBpared  with  Ihenpnu  ol  aait 

:tolt{Blaliin.p.  ISG^I.B). 

li.  H.  i.  C. 
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•nzioiu  to  inlLent  the  biMnng,  he  was  rejected:  for  he  found  no  oppottimitT 
for  repentance — thongh  he  sought  it  [i.(.,  ths  bleeting]  etmeetly  with  te«ri"' 
(xH.  14-17). 

TbeQ  comes  the  great  outburst  of  triumphant  comparison  in  which  he 
closes  this,  his  m&iii  exhortation  ag^nst  the  imminent  peril  of  apostasy — 

ad  flre,*  aod  to  ihrkiun  mm 
f  uttennces  (^iiirtr),  whidi 

they  who  heard  deprecated,  entreating  that  no  further  dUcourae  (A^r)  should  be 
addressed  to  them,  for  they  coutd  not  bear  what  was  beiag  enjoined,  'and  if  a  beaat 
touch  the  mountain  it  Bhall  he  Btnncd ; '  and  [so  fenrful  woi  the  pomp  of  the  Tidon) 
— Mosei  niid,  'I  am  terrified  and  trembling'': — but  ye  hare  approached  Sion, 
mountain  and  dty  of  the  Living  God,  the  heavenly  Jeruaalem.  and  to  myriadi  of 
angels,  to  a  fratal  auemhly  and  church  of  the  FirEtbom  enrolled  in  Hearen,*  to  a 
Judge,  the  God  of  all,  and  ta  the  apints  of  ]u«t  men  who  hare  been  perfected,  and 
to  Jcaua,  Mediator  of  a  new  covennnt,'  and  to  a  blood  of  ■prinkliog,  which  speabeth 

■  >il.  14-17.    TLaiieDBTaltcQorottbemniingliiDonotdHplHToarbinliright,  leat  hen. 

rusj  CDDUtar  to  tlia  entire  Moor  of  Bible  ttaohjug.  Uenoe  the  rtnt  prraraUt  (eoup.  Wi-d.  lif. 
ii\\  > 1  ipgmi^  ^g  Hg  j^tln  eqiU¥iJ«nt,  ■'  locus  pMnilflilLaf,"  d^  manlj  in  oppurtiiiill7  f^T 


Bpflntaaoe,  bat  a  ehucd  ol  k>  chu^liw  kk  ukud  aa  to  aT«rt  th«  f^al  oaaHquastcaa. 
otmama,'  Bji  Tbeodora  at  Mopaoaatta.  "tbat  ba  did  not  obtain  Hrdon  iit  kisa  on  r 
ir  Out  ha  waa  nut  in  aoy  war  aiklng ;  bnt  that  It  ma  Derer  poiriUa  for  UuUmiai 


■ara  Tbeodora  at  MopaaaaSa.  "tbat  be  did  not  obtain  parJon  <<  tlaa  an  rtpaatonna. 

■'  In  aD7  war  aaklng ;  bnt  that  It  ma  Derer  poHlUa  for  UuUiwiaf  to  ba  t*na 

ttan  wara  tmn  ot  remoiM  (or  the  aiiihlr  oonnannaBa,  not  taara  rt 

-. ..  ,n,     ■» . theM«r€»ini,Bottha(W.raAaiM*-h« 

[WoidBworth]/B*ne«.  thooih  w 

^^  eDDOrtnbitr  of  a  ebantfb  ft  mind  in  hit  faiJu 
itu 


SirttailaarTDV{aCar.  TlLlO).    TIht  apiani  rrom  ths  Usr  amiiii;  sot ' 
e  iolUT  ot  pHJiam,  not  the  dntar  oa  jmcmIiim"  {Wordaworth).     Bm 

acwpt  tha  [avoarite  Tlav  of  manj  modem  commfntaton  (Ben.  Ebiard,  Tholi 
woiJamean  "an  opportiinitj  or  1     ■^-    -      * — ''     "    '-■■-■■ 


ban^  eit  mind  in  hii  fithrr."  we  moat  tithsr  [I]  fire  u 
that  of  "rtpcntanoa,'' which  It  nnallr  bauaj  or  (!)  nil 
it  lo  niean  th«t,  aa  a  l^ct,  )biaa  Davvr  rppmtod.  whwh  ii 

ith. 

li  parfeotly 


the  ciaoae  in  a  panuibiaU,  uid  talia  it  lo  niean  Uut,  aa  a  liet,  baa  naier  rrpentad. 

rendered  more  probable  b;  the  Taignm  on  Job,  which  ••  ja :  "  All  tha  dari  of  &a,a  tha  nncodlj 

thor  eapadad  that  he  wodld  have  repanted.  bnt  ba  rapantad  not;"  or  [3)  we  moat  aar '^  " 

It  mean)  "  he  tonad  no  OppiHtnnitTOl  repantaiioa  a/  mcka  Kudu  irould  rntr—  On  » 
tfhU  pnfttt  Inilp  ,  and  win  him  back  tha  blading."    If  we  laka  tbu  lut  vioo,  the  "I 


mareJr  erpreiBaa  the  hDT«le«  conditfoo,  hununly  tfva^^nQ.  ot  tbe  hardob^ 
and  aaDuit  aposcrttv,  like  tI.  4—8;  iL  3:  x-  28 — 51 ;  xil.  2&.    Hut  it  aojOTia  rejccta&U  th«aa  vara 

of  Lore.    It  mi  tbeahiiiaol  thii  Dusue  br  t)is  HontanliU  and  Njir-itiaui  to  Initifrtlxjr 
refuisl  i'(  mbmlotiaD  to  thuao  who  fell  into  lin  nflac  baptiim  which  tended 
of  thi>  £plnle  in  the  Watam  Church. 
•llti.18.     Thi.  randi.rinirnilj'aurnrl 
of  the  beat  veniani,Bad  thin  ill 


la  luateriil  (or  'tbat  it  bciagsropad  Iof''  (Wonlaworth} ;  oomp.  1.x.  a.  X, 
it  Mosai  at  Sinai,  the  writar  f  ollowa  the  ^'ff*^*.  nnla^  ba  ca 


ba  (nppiwed  to  rafar  to  Deu^  li.  18.    lu  Shabbath,  t.  8S,  h.  If oiei  eiclaima,  "  Lord  of  tha 
TTn<.»»  T  <im  i^ndd  1e>t  th«r  (tlia  uigela)  aboiild  eaaauEDa  me  wlLb  Ua  baath  ef  tbelr 
la  tradition  of  UoaaV  terror  ta  found  In  Hldraah  Eohaleth.  t. ».  <  aad  In 


Zohar.  Inlfi.  III.  16  it  Daaid  tbat  "aU  the  people  trembled."  Slmllarlr,  In  Aeta  tii  ti  wa 
are  told  the  uurwurded  lact  thiLt  UoHi  trembled  OD  •aeiog  tha  bnmliK  bnab  (Ei.  ill.  a) . 

*  X  will  Dot  here  enter  into  the  rolaulnona  eoDtrnversj  whldihaa  arlaan  aa  to  the  panetnk 
tinn  of  tha^a  wonlii,  or  the  traff  nlnilficanca  which  the  writer  attached  to  the  erpreaa-oa 
*'  cburcb  of  tbe  flrdt-bom  florolled  in  heafen,*'  beeaaia  I  do  not  think  tbat  anr  certain  eonc^la- 

Chnrchof  ChrjBt.Cbaheiror  tlie  Iplritiial  Jacob,  while  the  Jdwi  b:ul  farrellsl  tlnir  apiritual 
birthright."  (Luke  I.  iO;  BoT.  iU.  G;  xill.8;  u.  IS:  Fbil.li.  I.  Comp.  k:i.lv.i^  xii  1— C, 
»ithlPet.iL§j  andHedii.S' 


aa  diitlngnlahed  from  tha  eonunonar  epithet  imir^,  Impliea  not  onlr  that  It  1* 
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something  lictter  than  that  of  Abel.'  Take  ht^  that  ^o  do  not  duclino  to  liatuii  to 
Him  thnt  apciikctK  For  if  f  Aiy  escaped  not  hy  i-efaaing  him  nho  Bpnkc  on  eeith, 
far  mom  shall  not  wc,  who  are  tnnung  away  from  Him  who  ia  from  HesTcn.* 
Whole  Toice  shook  tho  earth  then,',  but  now  He  hath  promi»cd,  saying, 'Again,  onra 
for  all  will  I  shake  not  only  the  earth,'  but  Eilso  the  Heaven. '  *  Now  this  '  again 
once  for  all'  indicates  the  removal  of  the  things  that  are  being  ehakcn,  as  of  thingx 
which  have  been  made  in  order  that  thiiu;a  which  cannot  be  thitkea  may  rouiairi.* 
Wher^ore  since  we  are  receiving  a  Jdngdom  which  cannot  be  shaken,  lot  us  cheriah 
thankfulness,  and  that«by  let  ua  serve  God  neeeptably  with  holy  awe  and  fear.  For, 
indeed,  our  Qod  is  a  consumiiig  fire  "  '  (liL  18—29). 

Id  tliis,  then,  was  to  be  their  great  encouragement  to  Futh  and 
Patience.  The  Dispensation  which  they  were  now  ao^ojiiig  was  infi- 
nitely richer  in  blessing,  infinitely  less  surrounded  with  elements  of 
terror,  than  tLat  under  which  had  lived  those  elders  ol  whose  steadfast 
endurance  he  had  just  been  telling  them.  In  the  culminating  point  of 
that  Dispensation  God  had  spoken  to  the  Israelites  of  old,  not  from 
heaven,  but  from  the  fiaming  and  earthquake-riven  peak  of  the  desert 
mountain.  His  roiee  had  come  with  a  sound  so  awful  from  the  dark 
storm  and  careering  fire  as  to  force  from  them  the  entreaty  that  Qod 
would  speak  to  them  no  more,  except  through  the  voice  of  their  law- 
giver. Even  that  great  lawgiver  had  almost  recoiled  in  terror  from  the 
awful  splendour  of  the  ecena  To  the  mountain  itself  tha  Israelites  had 
not  dared  to  approach,  for  they  had  been  told  to  set  a  fence  around  it, 
so  as  not  even  to  toudi  its  border,  and  if  even  an  animal  touched  it  they 
were  to  stone  it,  or  pierce  it  with  a  dart.  Tliey  stood,  therefore,  afar 
off,  and  Jewish  l^end  told  how  at  the  utterance  of  each  commandment 
they  recoiled  twelve  miles,  till  the  ministering  angels  brought  them 
back.'  But  now  the  True  Israel — they  who  had  accepted  the  Messiah 
and  King  of  Israel — had  come  near,  and  that  with  perfect  boldness,  to 
another  and  a  heavenly  bill,  where  there  were  angels  indeed  in  myriads, 
but  not  surrounded  with  attributes  of  terror ;  where  they  would  be 
admitted  into  the  peaceful  and  blessed  communion  which  united  the 

■8«li.  U;i.  «!  ii.1;  lilt.  II.  "Tlia  blood  of  Abol  dsmindiid  nranwioa;  tlut  ofChrM 
tnaiatoa '  (Enmini).  It  lacariou  that.  Hooidlng  to  Jawiih  legend,  tbe  dispnta  batnea 
CbIb  aad  Abal  Ittd  Teferaioa  to  the  qneMlon  whether  Ood  wu  a  indge  or  not,  wUidi,  BaldSD 
Bra,  vaaanntoaBdlasoiDaadltloos  of  tha  Hebrew  PenUl«ich<D(jiir.iii(al.[.  OaabtecpTS- 
*--' IB  ot  th*  plnnl  "  bloods  "  la  Qea.  Iv.  10  wai  that  hli  "  blood  wu  aprtnUsd  on  the  treea  and 


MHB  -  (Smnhna  Iffdna  1>.  tm. 
'  CkrnetUna,  etc,  nndentood  Horn  ti 
ith.    fiewhospsalatTOiDliMiTm  ia  Jenu 


br  him  that  nttaretli  ^^Tad  words  oa 

,.._ .« .»«  _««  — ^  whloti  appeals  to  na  from  tha  haarenlj  Bkni.    It  la  not  a  contrart 

batwaaa  the  ipHfarL  bat  betmso  tha  plaees  from  wblrh  Uuv  aaokfl,  Iniolvtur  si  It  did  the  vast 
dMsrsaea  betussa  tha  IdIotIot  sad  the  sDperior  TSTelstlon.    llis  *peakar  m>7  b*  nnrdad  as 
the  waa.  tor  eraii  tlie  Jews  always  said  that  tke  neaksr  at  Slasl  «•  Hlchael-tlw  ebacUo*h= 
the  Angsi  of  the  Prasecoa  (Is*.  IxUl.  9),  oi  of  Uu  Giranaiit  (KsL  lil.  1). 
>  Bae  Ex.  ilx.  IB;  Jndc-  v.  *:  Ps.  cilv.  7. 

*  Hsn.  U.  a,  7.    Tia  woida  litsiallr  rnasn,  "Tat  once  It  Is.  a  Bttla  while."    Coup.  Lnka 

*  Tb*  words  auilae  be  nad<nd,"na  noBOTing  of  Ok  IUb(s  that  an  bsiog  shaken,  aae( 
IbtSfa  wkidi  have  basn  mad*  in  ordartbat  the  thlii^  not  ahskan  mar  nmaln." 

*  xU.  U— n.  Th*  qw>tMlon  is  from  Deot.  h.  M  (oomp.  Ii.  1).  aad  (Iva  a  riasus  whjp  oar 
Ian  «t  Ood  stuBld  he  Bintfsd  wtth  hotr  am  and  taar.  Tbe  boat  rcadtis  Is  |ut4  tilitftim  asl 
Un.  althouh  N«  ooear*  Bowhsra  alsB  In  tha  Kaw  TsstammL 

)  Bm  He&iirs  CM  FoUa,  pp.  Xa-XH. 
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Boints  on  earth  to  those  in  heaven  :  and  where  it  was  the  Voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  Himself  which  invited  them  to  enter  the  immediate  Presence 
of  God  their  Laving  Judge.  If,  then,  the  neglect  of  4^t  voice  from 
Sinai  had  brought  down  its  own  lenible  consequences,  how  mach  more 
inexcusable  would  it  be,  how  much  more  terrible,  to  neglect  and  despise 
the  voice  which  now  called  to  them  in  tones  of  infinite  tenderness !  The 
earth  had  trembled  at  Sinai  ;  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  had  declared 
that  it  should  be  shaken  once  agnin.  But  there  waa  one  thing  whi<dt 
could  never  be  shaken,  and  that  was  the  Kingdom  of  God  into  which 
they  had  entered.  Iiet  that  thought  be  to  them  one  of  thankfulness 
and  godly  reverence,  lest  forfeiting  die  blessings  into  which  they  had  been 
freely  admitted,  they  sho\dd  find  that  the  Fire  of  Love  was  no  less 
terrible  to  purge  and  punish  than  had  been  that  of  Sinai  to  their 
fathers  ! ' 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  oonaists  of  notices  and  exhortAtions, 
such  as  the  writer  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  Church  whose 
members  he  is  addressing.  He  urges  them  to  a  continuance  of  their 
brotheriy  love.'  He  tells  them  not  to  foi^et  hospitality,  a  virtue  which 
was  so  indispensable  for  the  happiness  of  the  poor  brethren  who  foiuui 
themselves  in  strange  towns.'  It  was  a  virtue  for  which  the  ancient 
Christians  were  celebrated  even  among  the  heathen,*  and  the  writer 
reminds  them  how  by  the  exercise  of  hospitality  some  of  the  elders  (like 
Abraham  and  Lot  and  Manoah  and  Gideon)  had  even  ent«rtained 
angels  unawares.'  He  bids  them  be  mindful  of  prisoners,  as  being 
themselves  Christ's  prisoners,'  and  of  all  in  distress,  liable  as  they  were, 
while  still  in  the  body,  t«  similar  sufferings.'  He  bids  them  in  all 
respects  to  honour  marriage,  and  to  keep  undeGled  the  marriage  bed, 
since  God  will  judge  the  unclean.'  He  wama  them  against  covetoas- 
ness,*  and  encourages  them  to  contentment  by  the  blessed  promise  that 

•  IPet^  [>.  S,Bi  KoDLiU.  13;  Tit.  i.  B;  1  Tim.  Hi. a.  Comp.  Benolioth,  f .  es.b,  uidBuir 
puauBi  in  Utnlioa't  Trmnr—  iftht  Tolmiid,  ohkp.  x. 

•  Lndu,  D*  mwl.  Pmar.  IS ;  "  Thadr  jalatitfl  kw^nr  bu  infplittd  in  then  tbe  MDUnint 
tli>ttlwr*naIlnBtuIlf  brMhiSD."  Jnliu (A.  W nn Uut li  npi nAt  f^rm fukav^mn'a ^a 
ban  Um  dilet  •Iment  of  nuxiaai  Is  tha  wama  at  tluir  a4»r«t. 

'  "map.  Ibtt  zn. S5.    IluinltahftaaoaMlew twd  Fhilo'i  I)(Xbrahiiu|On>.  il.  17) :  "t 
not  what  exOMDf  happlziaM  and  liliniiiilimM  lahonld  KAcrlbe  to  th«  honauiold  whuvin 


-.. ,  _   „ in  of  Cbhitiuufoi  the  ContcMon 

. .     J  iiuMnitAl  nottoa  ihaln  tba  oonnc*  uid  uidoruitM  wbiob  »  CbruUvi  w»« 

tied  on  to  dliplv  In  tbaw  tlm«  ol  HTMontion. 

>  Cllrla  tlk«  jrvwwn  tooMU^'tbabodj  ol  tbe  diurcli";  bnt  the  wordi  atandlnc  »loM 

Pbilo,  irbo  Bra,  in  Ir  tou  trtf^r  uiiiMrtr  c^nt  •■mifuriH,  "■■  bslDg  TOiinalTH  iMictedimtba 
MtK>n*  ot  othen  '  {Uf  ipK.  I*n-  i  30).    Bnttha  maiiniisr  claulj  ii,  "  u  baiss  roocnlTn  liable 

*  Xb*  winilii(i  nsT  bale  been  equllr  needed  hr  Eaaenai,  irho  diipanrad  maniiH  (1  Tim, 
i>.  SljuidbTAntUiDiiikiia,  whomada  light  olmxihuti^  jAoti  if.  EOi  inieaa,  li.t;  ill.  IB). 

>  For  a  ■ImiUr  JBittpailttoii  of  cOTetonsHa*  Pad  nncUmneii  aael  Cor.  t.  lOi  *i.  S;  bb. 
▼.  1,  B|  Col.  111.  S :  and  liace  the  Terr  Idiom  (MiUinvpac  1  radnc-  iamiucm)  1>  identioal  iiith 
Uiai(ilSt.Paiil(Eom.iU.9;  i, iyiwi>t.niwitfiTo,- IwtmritSm,).  It  need  haidlv be addrd Out 
tbU  b  M  pisof  wbatMiai  of  tb*  FMUliie  BBthonbip.    It  ii  quite  clear  thniiasbant  the  Epiatle 
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God  would  never  leave  nor  forsake  them,'  a  promise  which  gave  them 
tin  impr«^tuible  security  against  'all  assaults  of  man.  He  bids  them 
bear  in  memoiy  their  leaders  who  had  passed  awaj  * — leaders  who  once 

r:e  to  them  the  word  of  God,  "whose  faith  imitate,  contemplatliig 
issue  of  their  Christian  walk."  * 

And  since  those  leaders  had  ever  preached  Cliriat,  Who  it  the  Word 
of  Ciod— (though  here  again  the  term  ia  not  directly  applied  to  Him) — 
he  warns  them  once  more  of  their  tendency  ,to  be  seduced  by  the 
haughty  boasta  and  privileges  of  Judaism,  or  by  any  which  would  lead 
them  to  relapse  into  the  religion  from  which  they  had  been  converted. 

"  Jenu  Chriit  ia  the  nine  jeaterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  over.*  Be  not  swept 
away*  by  TBrions  and  (trange  teachinga.  For  it  ii  a  beautiful  thiog'  to  Iw  esta- 
blided  in  h«ait  by  giace,'  not  by  meats,  in  which  they  who  walked  were  not  benc- 
fitad.*  We  have  an  altar,'  wherefrom  they  have  no  license  to  eat  who  serve  the 
tabeniacle.'*  For  the  bodies  ot  those  &niniala,  the  blood  of  which  ia  carried  bj  the 
Higti  Piiest  into  tiie  holy  place,  are  bomcd  outside  the  camp.  Therefore  Jeau* 
alao,  that  he  may  sanctify  the  people  by  bia  own  blood,  anSered  without  the  gate." 
Lat  us  then  go  forth  to  him  outside  the  camp,  bearing  hia  reproach. '^    For  we 

Ion  BOmDanlan  with  St.  Faat,  and  ■  writai  ot  inch  InUiuaa 
la  tboofbta  and  id'oma  en  Um  mluda  ol  hla  uaociaCa.  Theia 
'  pTomlnnit  i«Uaf  the  marked  iadivldaalitj  of  tba  style  oI  tha 

'"^^HotaS  aaU."  "  Be,' la  in  the  Tahand,  news  Ood  (tna  tnn'.  Theetoctword-,  "I 
wilt  B«TV iKTe  thM  &or  fonkkg  th*s,~ do  not  oooar  !□  the OldTeilamf nt,  thoagh  Ihsf  ue *a 
noUd  bj  Phllo  (D(  ea-fti.  Imo.  |  S».  Tha  sipnnlOD  maj  be  taken  from  1  Cur,  nvill.  20; 
Dana.  coL  a,  S;  «-  {man  probablj)  Joih.  L  B. 

•  V  the  latter  waa  adi&SBad  to  Faliatdna.  thasa  laadsn  iroa]d  bclnda  luch  Ban  ai  St. 
StnbaoL  aad  Bt.  Jmaa  the  ttfothtE  of  St  Jobn. 

■  Tba  woid  iiOww  ("ogtcoma")  (xsun  onlj  la  I  Cor.  i.  13,  where  it  ia  rendered  "cecape." 
Tbe  word  here  nuv  Imply  their  death  (on  the  analog  of  JfoAoc,  2  Pet  f.  J3 ;  Luke  Ix,  SI,  and 
aMw.  "  detantm,"  Aota  n.  tt).  Itmaana  tliat  thej  wmUtbfid  to  the  and  (aee  Wlad.  11. 17). 
^Tll,l.ur<i  Jaa.L17. 

•  "  Baias  Bwapt  amy  Iwt^t^tpiimti.)  }tf  ererjiriiid  ottwofalnf  "  (Eph.  It.  U). 

ulns  la  thai  our  Becnrit/  ihoold  veet  on  God'a  snoe,  not  on  Leritioal  mlei  and 
■boat  maata  and  drinki.  which  had  been  nofltliai  10  the  Jtwa.  who  attached  u 
rtani«  to  tbem.     On  tJie  aiCent  to  which  theae  quaitlona  a4ntate<l  tha  andent 


Chnidi.  ud  Uwii  beailn?  on  daUj  Ute,  see  Wi  o/  St.  iMul.  I.  9M  i  aad  CO 
CoL  ii.  IS— B 1  1  Tim.  It.  3 ;  and  QaL  Ti.  IS.  IS.    Vo  doubt  the  Jewa  appsam  ai  uii 
Fbariiaiia  ol  tb«  humaa  hiait,  and  lald  to  Ou  Clitiatlaii  coDTerM,  •'  We  iIts  Jewlah-w 
'  -  " into hThicOentlla fashion  (Mruw.Qal.li.U) iron ne^WTt  the 


I.  W !  liL  1&.  18.  •MamalT,"  the  Cross.-    See  ii^/ni. 

.  — . . ...  -■-■— itSiBtataht,  bnt  seems  to  be  aa  follows:— He  has  laid 

onpTcdtable  (tU.  18.  U),  and  Is  perhaps  reminded  ot 
oftha  BoUcea  (ICor.  it  W)  which  wr-  — 


IttTa  ilsaisilinl  Tonnatf  into ! 
JOB  lead  with  thoee  who  an 

hM  JeiriahwiTl!ees~^psrtBUiB^ti»Bi3lflcea(i~  .  .  . 

._  poadble  IOt  Ctoiatlaaa  whoai  the  Jewa  had  eioonninnleated.    Bo  far,  thtn.  the  Chris- 

tjaiat  may  hsTa  fsll^  and  jbmj  hare  been  taonted  with,  their  loaa.  But  the  writer  reminds  them 
that  Oiir  aacrilUia  waa  analDcoas  to  the  hhrhest  and  most  aoletna  ot  all  the  JewiA  aaerificaa— 
ttoee  M&rad  an  tka  Daj  of  Itonamant.  flow  of  theas  nelthsr  the  priasta  nor  snr  ot  the  Jew* 
aVit  eat  (Lv^.  It.  13 1  tL  SO;  xt).  iT).  The  hodlae  ol  thsae  Tietlma  wen  bnmt  withoet  the 
eaasp.laataa  on  DiriiwTiBtlmsDfleiad  ootids  tlbSoltT  Bite.  Mow  0(  eur  allu,  ot  our  aacct- 
iMB-MaareatUoaBiiH-H).  We  an  bidden  aiiirrtiisllr  to  tat  His  Oeah.  and  dtink  His 
blood.    Bat  ot  IXii  altar,  ol  Oiu  acTiSoe,  tha;  wbo  aerre  the  Tabenaele  (asa  tIU.  S)  miu  not 


blood.    Bat  ot  IXii  altar,  ol  Oiu  acTiSoe,  tha;  wbo  aerre  the  Tabenaele  (asa  Tilt  S)  mu 
set.    We,  thacefora,  an  batteroIFtliaBtfaaT.    Let aaUianaa forth  to  Him ontol  the  old  citj 
wUakntaetsdUinaiidtlMolddlQ«naBtioa-^hlolireraaedtonce«n>ise  its  own  annulmaBti 
let  as  bear  Hia  lepaDach,  thst  we  m»  also  snjor  the  blessings  whioh  He  off^n. 

11  BisaiiSettn(withoDtther>ta(llatt>iTiLtt)eoin«iondadto  tbasaoriflcaottheTiotlm. 
ndtkebuBtniofttsbodri  the  saastUeathMi  o(  Hia  peoids  I9  the  Ueod  ol  this  asTifloe,  with 
wMafc  He  has  iisiifl  lata  tha hsaraa^eoiTeaponda  to Iha  sprinkling  ol  the  blood  br  the  h^h 
irisst  In  the  holiest  plaee. 

"TtMt.  (.  lO-ltj  LahSTLn.  Tha  Jews  tcHtad  thsm  as  ontoasts  and  apostates,  bnt  the; 
««•  to  nmembCT  that  thar  wen  dUaeas  not  of  the  doomed  elQ  (Matt  iiiT.  S),  bat  ol  the  eltf 
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have  not  here  an  abiding  city,  but  *e  Hre  seeking  luither  for  that  which  ia  to  cone- 
Through  him,  then,  let  us  offer  up  &  sacrifice  of  pnuBo'  contiDonllj  lo  Qod,  that  is 
the  fruit  of  lips  which  confesi  to  Bis  hbdib.'  But  forget  not  beneficence,  and 
f ree-Bharing  of  your  goods,  for  with  lUch  Eacrificea  Glod  is  well  pleaaed ' '  *  (liii. 
8—16). 

This  passage,  like  multitudes  of  otherG  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has 
been  pressed  into  modem  controversies  with  which  it  liaa  no  connexion. 
The  while  context  shows  that  the  word  "  altar  "  is  here  secondary,  inci- 
dental, and  metaphorical.  The  passage  is  highly  compressed,  and  is  so 
allusive,  that  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  understand  it  apart  from  the 
t«nor  of  the  argument  which  has  occupied  the  main  part  of  the  Epistle. 
I  have  endeavoured  in  the  note  to  explain  its  meaning.  Here  I  may, 
perhaps,  add  a  general  parapbras&  Do  not  foi^t  the  rulers  of  your 
Church  who  have  ended  coniostent  Uvea  by  holy  deaths.  Imitate  their 
faith.  They  are  gone,  but  the  object  of  their  faith  is  deathless  mi 
unchangeable.  Jesus  Chriat  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
Be  then  steadfast  in  the  immutable  truth  of  His  doctrine.  Do  not  be 
swept  away  by  gusts  of  everchanging  opinion — particularly  those  of  ths 
Jeinsh  Hala<^ist8,  who  spend  their  whole  lives  in  torturing  strange 
inferences  out  of  Levitic  regulations.  The  meats  and  drinks  with 
which  this  science  of  the  Halachah  is  mainly  occupied  have  been  proved 
by  the  experience  of  ages  to  be  in  themselves  profitless  (vii.  18,  19). 
It  is  not  scrupulosity  about  ceremonial  minutiie,  but  it  is  the  grace  at 
God  which  is  the  real  stay  and  security  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  life. 
When  they  speak  about  these  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  meats — 
doubtless  your  priestly  antagonists  taunt  you  with  their  privil^e  of 
partaking  of  many  sacrifices,  such  as  the  sin-offerings  and  tresposs- 
ofleringa,  and  wave-offerings,  and  doves— a  privilege  which  you,  priests 
though  you  are  to  God  (1  Pet  ii.  5 ;  Eev.  L  6 ;  xx.  6),  may  share  no 
longer.  Be  it  so.  Still  our  case  is  far  superior  to  theiro.  For  of  their 
greatest  and  most  significant  sacrifices,  those  ofiered  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  even  their  High  Priests  could  not  partake.  The  blood  of 
those  victims  was  sprinkled  on  ^e  mercy  seat,  their  bodies  were  bomt 
without  the  camp.  Since,  then,  the  Jewish  priests  were  forbidden  to 
eat  of  the  type,  how  could  they  have  license  to  eat  of  the  antitypet 
But  we,  too,  have  our  great  sacrifice,  and  we  may  eat  of  it,  and  it  is 
"  food  indeed."     It  is  the  sacrifice  of  Him  Who  was  offered  without  the 

that  hath  the (annilatloiis  which  mn  not  matsri>l  but  liiult  bj  Ood.  Poiw'blT  Is  this  "r*. 
.  pnach  "  then  mur  be  ■  puilDB  slliulot]  to  the  faot  that  tho«  who  bnint  the  bodlaa  of  tlw 
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Jewieh  coneeptkiii  tliat  be  whowu  omoifled  WM  " scmreed  ot  Ood"  (Dent.  iiL  KLS)-  (Sea 
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£>te,  whose  blood  is  sprinkled  to  sanctify  His  people,  and  to  Boncti^ 
even  the  heaTenly  places  (ix.  12 — 38)  ;  and  on  that  sacnfice  we  may  live 
bj  perpetual  sustenance.  He  was  rejected  ;  He  was  thrust  outside  the 
dt;  to  be  ofieretl  up.  Let  ns  go  forth  to  Him,  bearing  His  reproach. 
It  we  leave  the  city  oi  our  afiection,  we  are  at  the  best  but  strangers 
and  Bojoumers  there,  and  we  are  going  forth  to  tbo  Heavenly  and  the 
Eternal  City.  That  earthly  city  will  be  sbaken ;  the  Heavenly  City  is 
one  of  those  thiogs  which  can  never  be  shaken,  and  will  remain.  Let  us 
then  ofier  our  thanltofferings  to  Him.  Those  thankofTerings  are  not  the 
bullocks  enjoined  by  the  Levitic  Iaw  (Lev.  vii.  12);  they  are  "the 
bnllocks  of  our  lips,"  and  those  thunkoSeriugs  will  bo  acceptable  if  we 
offer  therewith  the  thankofferings  o!  holy  lives. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  what  is  prominent  is  the  ancriSce,  and  our 
bostenance  thereby.  No  prominence  is  given  to  the  altar  on  which  the 
sacrifice  is  offered.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  extra  figuram.  If  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  any  significance  was  attached  to  Uie  "  altar,"  it  could  only 
be  explained  as  the  Gross,  as  it  is  understood  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Este,  no  less  than  by  De  Wette  and  Bleeli.  It 
was  on  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiering  that  the  Jewish  victims  were  slain  ;  it 
WIS  on  the  Cross  that  our  great  High  Priest  perfected  once  and  for  ever 
the  offering  of  Himself.  The  Cross,  then,  is  the  altar,  not  the  tnaterial 
Table  of  the  Lord.  What  the  writer  had  in  mind  was  the  feeding  on 
Christ  in  the  heart  by  faith  ;  living  not  on  His  flesh,  which,  materially 
consideretl,  profiteth  nothing,  but  on  His  words,  which  are  spirit  and 
life,  and  of  which  they  who  rejected  Him  neither  might  nor  could  eat 
The  "eating  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drinking  His  blood"  was  the 
symbol — far  commoner,  for  less  strange,  far  more  directly  intelligible  to 
any  one  familiar  with  Jewish  habits  of  thought  and  expression  than  it 
is  to  ourselves — of  that  close  union  with  Him  whereby  "  He  that  sancti- 
fieth  and  they  that  are  being  sanctified  are  all  of  one,"  and  whereby  it 
is  not  we  who  live,  but  Christ  in  us.  The  Victim  Lamb  has  been  once 
offered  (ix.  25—28),  but  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  we  may 
feed  upon  Him,  and  so  be  partakers  of  the  Altar  until  we  see  Him  face 
toEkoe.' 

Then  follows  an  exhortation  to  obey  and  be  subject  to  their  leaders,'' 
who  watched  sleeplessly  for  their  souls  as  men  who  would  have  to  give 
an  account,  so  that  they  m^ht  give  tiieir  account  with  joy,  and  not 
with  groaning,  which  would  be  "  unprofitable"  for  them — a  euphemistic 

<  WlMtbcr  It  1*  dsinble  or  not  to  ipaBk  of  tlia  Iiord'i  Tubla  M  ui  kitu  ii  >  qaiatlaa  ol  Ter; 
— — * —  ■-' '     Cotalnlr  Umt«  mmtil  not  ba  tha  ■malleit  ob^tios  to  (lolnc  to  it  tba 
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aaoUlBa,  ia  no  mora  lm|aop4T  Uun  tha  other."  (Ctruliait  /mtiliilo,  L  SOI,  quoted  b]t  Worda- 
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way  of  saying  that  it  would  be  for  their  deep  disadvantage.  Thai  he 
asks  them  for  their  prayera,  adding  a  profession  of  oonscientiotts  mn- 
cerity,  Buoh  aa  St.  Paul  also  had  to  make  on  more  than  one  occasion.' 
Ajid  he  begs  for  these  prayers  in  the  hope  that  they  might  1«diig  about 
a  speedier  restoration  of  IJie  writer  to  their  society.' 

"  Bat  the  Ood  of  Peace'  who  brouj^ht  up  from  the  dnd*  that  Oreat  Shepfaetd 
of  the  abecp,  our  Lord  Jesus,*  by  vutne  of  the  hlood  of  an  eternal  coTenint,* 
elabliah  tou  in  every  good  work  M  that  ye  may  do  HU  will,  doing  that  in  jov^' 
through  Jesut  Christ,  which  ia  well-p Isaaing  before  Him,  to  whom  be  Uu  glory 
which  ia  His  for  ever.'     Amen, 

"  But  I  biJBooch  you,  brethren,  bear  with  the  word  of  my  exhortation.'  For 
indeed  I  have  written  to  you  briefly."  Ye  know"  that  our  brother  Timothj- hu 
been  aet  free,  with  whom,  if  he  come  aoon,  I  will  see  yon.  Salat«  all  yooi 
leaden  and  all  the  saints.  The  Italians  salute  you.  Gisce  be  with  you  slL 
Amen."  iiiL  13—25.) 

The  loat  clauses  have  been  pressed  into  the  discussion  of  the  anthor 
ship  of  the  Epistle,  but  they  are  too  vague  to  give  any  real  cine.  All 
that  we  learn  from  the  allusion  to  Timothy  is  that  he  had  been 
detained,  probably  in  prison,  but  that  now  he  had  been  liberated,  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  visit  in  his  company  the 
Church  to  which  he  was  writing,  if  Timothy  came  enffioientJy  soon. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  clue  aa  to  where  Timothy  or  the  writer  were 
at  tbe  time  when  the  letter  was  written.  Even  the  inferred  imprison- 
ment of  Timothy  is  uncertain,  for  the  word  used  of  him  (troxtka/t-inr), 
though  used  of  liberation  from  prison  (Acts  iii.  13,  iv.  21),  is  also  used 
of  official,  and  even  of  ordinary,  dismissal  on  any  errand  or  missiim 
(Acts  xix.  41,  xxiii  22)."  It  is,  however,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
reasonable  conjecture  (Jiat  Timothy  obeyed  with  all  speed  the  ui^ent 
summons  of  St,  Paul  in  his  second  letter,  and  either  arrived  in  time  to 


•rota1>la  tl»t  ■»»  wonld  knk'wiUi  nutdc 
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»  Aotiiv.  SOi  iiLtSi  tilSp«^r  =  lt'Unwri  1  Pet.  t.  U,  "panela  pco  oopil  nnn  st 
argnnxBtl  dlpiltau"  (Boigtli.  BWimiJia  ii  the  eplatolur  boiU,  whloh  maT  ba  Idloiiiallnllr 
mpnaanlsd  1b  Xscliah  aithar br  "I  wrlle'oT  "•!  hare wHttea.'  Ha  adds  "nMAgr"  to  dew 
tliab  ba  had  bad  DO  spue  for  lanftiwoad  apfdoftea,  oc  foraajthlngbnt  adliaat  aadfloapnand 
aifuTiMBt  and  i^pcaL  FosslUr,  hovaTV.  tUa  aUuian  M  tbabnrltjoltaltlaitnlsiinaias 
naaoB  wbj  thaf  iboold  bear  with  It.    "  Suu»  700  aaa  that  I  ban  not  tocnUad  7DB  at  aaf 

11  Or^knaw."    IteaimotBieaa  "Far  (riandlr  regard  to." 

"  Ergo  ChFtfottom,  ThHvhjUot,  and  (EennuDJDs,  f  sit  no  urtainti  that  lnAiJup6w  aaaat 
"Treed  from  I'ruon." 
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be  present  at  the  mutTrdom  of  the  Apoetle  or  aooo  afterwards.  The 
Church  in  Rome  was  then  Buffering  from  the  Neronian  persecution,  and 
hay  one  who  came  to  Some  as  a  prominent  Christian,  and  as  a  devotad 
friend  of  the  greatest  Christian  teacher,  would  have  been  little  likely  to 
escape  suspicion  and  arrest.  If  go,  we  are  unable  even  to  conjecture  the 
circumstances  to  which  he  owed  his  acquittal  Perhaps  his  comparative 
yoiith  and  the  unobtrusive  timidity  of  his  character  may  have  worked 
in  his  favour.  But  if  these  conjectures  are  true,  he  must  have  been  set 
free  at  Rome,  and  this  would  be  a  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written  to  some  other  place.  The  data  are,  however,  too  slight  to 
furnish  any  ground  on  which  to  build ;  and  when  Ewald  ventures,  from 
these  hinta,  to  conjecture  that  the  letter  may  have  been  addressed 
to  a  Christian  community  at  Ravenna,  he  might  have  conjectured  a 
hundred  other  places  with  just  as  much,  and  just  as  little,  proba- 
bility. 

Nor  can  anything  be'  deduced  from  the  salutation  which  the  writer 
tends.  His  words  literally  translated  are,  "  Those  &om  Italy  salute 
you."  *  If  we  give  to  these  words  the  sense  which  they  ordinarily  bear, 
they  must  mean  "  the  Italians,"  just  as  "  The  scribes  from  Jerusalem  " 
mean  "  Jerusolemite  scribes"  (Matt  zv.  1],  and  "those  from  Cilioia" 
mean  "Cilicians"  (Acts  vi  9),  and  "the  Jews  from  Theeaalonioa " 
mean  " Thessalonian  Jews"  (Acts  xviL  13),  and  "  the  Jews  from  Asia" 
mean  "  Asiatic  Jews  "  (Acts  xxL  27),  But  there  is  nothing  to  show 
where  these  Italians  were  residing,  or  what  interest  would  be  felt  in 
their  salut&tion  by  the  purely  conjectural  Church  to  which  the  letter  is 
addressed. 

The  subscription  to  the  Epistle  in  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  is, 
"  It  was  written  to  the  HeWews  from  Rome."  That  in  the  Moscow 
Manuscript  (k)  and  in  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  Versions  is,  "It  was 
written  to  the  Hebrews  from  Italy  by  Timotheus,"  and  this  is  adopted 
in  our  received  text.  Both  subscriptions  are  destitute  of  authority,  and 
the  latter  is  in  plain  contradiction  with  what  we  should  infer  from  the 
alluaion  to  Timothy  in  the  letter  itself.  It  would  be  interesting  to  us 
to  know  mora  of  the  history  of  the  letter,  but  this  is  no  longer  discover- 
able, like  Melchisedek,  it  has  been  said,  the  letter  is  Anlrai^ 
iyna/tif^Tat,  without  known  father  or  lineage.  None  the  less  it  will 
always  remain  as  a  priceless  possession  to  the  Church.  Its  eloquence, 
its  enthuaiaam,  its  lof^ess  of  conception,  would  alone  suffice  to  stamp 
it  as  a  T«markable  work;  but  its  highest  value  lies  in  the  force  and 
original)^  of  it4  whole  train  of  reasoning.  No  Epistle  even  of  St.  Paul 
was  so  well  calculated  to  win  the  unconverted  Hebrews,  or  when  they 
had  embraced  Ohristianity,  to  save  them  from  their  temptation  to  suc- 
cumb nndw  the  force  of  grievous  persecution,  and  to  find  refuge  once 
mora  from  the  reproach  of  Christ  in  the  Synagogue  of  th^  fathen. 

>  BMnvrHip.  lU. 
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For  no  writer  had  ever  yet  developed  with  such  grace  and  power  the 
thotight  that  the  New  Dispensation  was  not  the  ruinous  overUirow,  but 
the  glorious  fulfilment  of  the  Old  ;  that  the  Christian,  so  far  from  being 
robbed  of  that  viaticum  of  good  examples  which  had  been  the  gloiy  of 
Judaism,  coiild  feed  upon  them  with  a  deeper  sympathy ;  that  the 
Temple  and  the  whole  Levitic  ritual,  so  far  from  being  scornfully  Quag 
aside  by  the  follower  of  Jesua,  did  but  shine  with  a  new  splendour 
in  the  light  of  that  revelation  which,  for  the  firet  time,  shed  on  them  a 
blaze  of  more  glorious  aignificanca  To  retrograde  into  Judaisni  after 
tlie  study  of  this  Epistle  would  indeed  be  to  go  back  into  the  darkness 
from  the  noonday.  But  yet  this  conclusion  was  brought  home  both  to 
the  Jew  and  to  the  Jewish  Christian  so  gently,  SO  considerately,  so  skil- 
fully, BO  gradually,  that  the  reader  was  drawn  along  as  by  a  golden 
chain  of  irresistible  reasoning,  without  one  violent  wrench  of  his  preju- 
dices, or  one  rude  shock  to  his  lifelong  convictions.  The  golden  candle- 
stick of  the  Church  to  which  these  words  were  addressed  must,  indeed, 
have  been  burning  dim  if  the  tendency  of  any  of  its  members  to  flag  <x 
to  apostatise — to  prefer  Moses  to  Christ,  and  the  Temple  to  the  true 
Church  of  the  firstborn — was  not  checked  for  ever  by  arguments  which 
enabled  them  to  see  their  true  position  in  the  light  of  such  in^ired  and 
inspiring  wisdom. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"TBB     lord's     be 

;OTHBK." 

"  No  n«n  having  drank  old  wine  dedreth  d 
if  ■'— LcKB  V.  39. 

e«,  for  he  aaitb, 

•TheoUi»eiMl- 

"We  now  pass  to  yot  anoUier  phase  of  Christianity — neither  Pauline  nor 
Alexandrian,  but  distinctively  Jewish.  Ot  this  phase— the  type  of 
Christianity  which  prevailed  with  unbroken  continuity  in  the  Holy  City 
until  its  destruction,  and  was  afterwards  maintained  among  the  Naz&- 
renea — we  have  a  magnificent  ^ecimen  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

But  before  we  can  understand  this  Epistle,  or  enter  with  intelligent 
sympathy  into  the  truths  which  it  was  its  mission  to  proclaim,  it  will  bo 
essential  for  us  to  discover  by  whom  it  was  written. 

Now,  all  the  clue  which  the  author  gives  us  as  to  his  identity  is  by 
calling  himself  "  James,  a  slave  of  God  and  of  the  I^ord  Jeaua  Christ." 

But,  unfoiiinnately,  the  same  name  and  the  satne  description  is 
equally  applicable  to  othera  The  name  thus  Anglicised  is,  in  reality, 
ttuLt  of  the  old  Hebrew  patriarch  Jacob,*  the  father  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs who  gave  their  names  to  the  Tribes  of  Israel.  That  "  Syrian  ready 
to  perish"* — the  wretched  aupplanter  who  ultimately  reached  the  moral 
grandeur  of  a  Prince  with  Qod — was  what  the  Greeks  would  have  called 
5ie  Hero  Eponumos  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence  the  name  Yakoob 
was  as  common  in  Palestine  in  our  Lord's  day  as  it  is  to  this  day  in 
many  parts  of  the  Eaat.  There  was  among  the  Jews  a  remarkable 
paucity  of  personal  names,  and  the  fact  that  persons,  and  even  groups  of 
pei^ons,  had  the  same  names,  is  but  of  little  importance  in  defining  their 
identity,  particularly  when  they  belong  to  kindred  families.  The  name 
of  Junes  given  us  as  little  clue  to  a  man's  identity  as  would  the  name 
William  in  England,  or  Mohammed  in  Egypt 

Sow,  in  the  little  Galilean  group  of  early  disciples  we  find  no  less 
than  six  persons  so  called.     These  are — 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  brother  of  John  (MatL  iv.  21 ;  Mark 
i  19;  Lukev.  10). 

2.  James,  the  son  of  Alphnus  (MatL  x.  3 ;  Mark  ia  16). 

'  In  HebrEW,  Takoob:  in  Greek  'luato ;  SpuiUh,  fcgo ;  PortDgiuie,  X&tois  ; 
FreiKih,  Jaoqnca  uid  Jama ;  Scotch,  Hunijh.  See  the  Intnidactiou  to  mr  friend  Dr. 
rliuDptre'*  eicelleat  edition  of  the  Bpiitle  in  the  Catnliridgt  BSit/or  SAoati. 

'  *'  A  flrriui  YrmA-w  in  npruh  wmM  mT  fitthpr ''  ^Tlrut.  tiTJ.  fit. 
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3.  James,  mentioned  with  Jooes  (t.e.,  Josnih),  Simon,  tnA  Jodu 
as  one  of  the  "brothers"  of  Jesus  (Matt  ziii.  S5,  xzviL  56;  VLaA 
vi.  3). 

4.  J&mea  "  the  little,"  brother  of  a  Joseph,  and  son  of  a  Maiy  (Mark 
XT.  40)  who,  as  we  find  from  John  xix.  25,  was  the  wife  of  Clopas. 

5.  James,  the  "  Bishop  "  of  Jerusalem,  "  the  Lord's  brother  "  (GaL  L 
19),  who  plajs  a  leading  part  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  xt.  13, 
xxi.  6),  a&d  held  a  positioD  of  high  authority  in  the  early  CJiurch  (1  Cor. 
XV.  7;  Gal.  i.  19,  11  9). 

6.  James,  the  brother  of  Jude  (Jnde  1). 

There  cannot  be  the  least  reasonable  doubt  that  tiiese  ax,  who  are 
referred  io  under  Uiis  name,  are  in  reality  three. 

For  James,  the  son  of  Alphnus  (No.  2),  is  rightly  identified  with  the 
son  of  Mary  (No^  4),  who  from  his  diminutive  stature  is  called  "  the 
little."'  This  is  intrinsically  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Clopas  is  only  the  Greek  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew  Chalpai,  which, 
in  the  universal  Jewish  fashion,  was  further  Grecised,  for  use  among  the 
Gentiles,  into  the  classical  name  AlphffiUB. 

And  James,  "the  Lord's  brother"  (No.  3),  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 
first  "  Bishop  "  of  Jerusalem  (No.  5)  and  the  brother  of  Jude  (Not  6). 

And  both  of  these  were  probably  first  cousins  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  third  James,  the  son  of  ZebcKlee.  The  question  then  arises  (t) 
Which  of  these  tjiree  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  I  And  this  question 
is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  further  question  (2)  Is  the  son  of 
AlpluBus  the  same  as  the  first  "  Bishop  "  of  Jerusalem  t  And  this  ques- 
tion really  depends  for  ita  solution  on  the  question.  Who  were  our  Lord's 
brethren )  or,  in  other  words,  are  we,  by  the  term  "  brethren,"  to  under- 
stand His  cousins  1  But  we  have  then  further  to  ask.  If  the  Apostle, 
the  son  of  Alphieus,  is  not  the  same  as  the  "  Bishop  "  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Lord's  brother,  which  of  the  two  wrote  tiiis  Epistle— the  Apostle  or  the 
Bishop) 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  question  of  authorship  waa  set 
at  rest  so  far  aa  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  ooncemed.    For — 

0.  Not  a  single  ancient  author  ever  thought  of  attributing  the 
Epistle  to  him. 

B.  He  was  the  first  martyr  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  since  his 
martyi-dom  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  L,  a.d.  44,  fourteen 
years  after  the  Ascension,'  the  Epistle,  if  written  by  him,  would  be  the 
earliest  work  of  the  entire  canon.  The  allusions  of  the  Epistle,  and  the 
state  of  circumstances  which  it  describes  aa  existing  in  the  Churah,  are 
incompatible  with  this  supposition.  Setting  aside  for  the  present  the 
question  whether  it  was  meant  to  be  a  polemical  answer  to  Uioae  who 
misinterpreted  or  exaggerated  the  views  of  St  Paul,  it  is  clear  on  other 

I  Thli  li  tha  m«ni]i«  of  tha  w(Kd  Ki<vh  In  Luke  ili.  3  [Zacolugiu,  "  little  of  itktun"). 
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groimda  that  it  ooutd  not  h&ve  been  wiittflu  so  earl;  as  A.D  44.  For  it 
is  addressed  to  the  twelve  tribea  of  the  Dispersion,  and  until  the  mis- 
aionaiy  labours  of  St.  Paul,  Christianit;  had  not  spread  to  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world.  Even  those  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  those  of 
Greece,  heard  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the  first  time  from  his  lipa. 
The  doctrine  of  "Justification  by  faith,"  in  that  distinctive  form  which 
alone  rendered  it  liable  to  perversion,'*  had  never  been  previously  preached 
by  any  Christian  teacher.  It  found  it«  great  exponent  in  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  its  elaborate  development  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Gala 
tisjis  and  Romans.  And,  not  to  dwell  on  otiier  points,  the  whole  t«ne 
of  the  letter  shows  that  it  is  addressed  to  Churches  which  were  liable  to 
fall  into  a  slumbering  Christianity,  and  not  to  Churches  which  were 
feeling  the  glow  of  their  first  love.  Respect  of  persons,  for  instance,  had 
already  grown  up  in  these  Jewish-Christian  communities.  These  reasorts 
have  been  so  strongly  and  universally  felt  that  not  one  of  the  Fathers 
Itaa  imagined  that  tins  letter  was  written  by  the  son  of  Zebedce,  the  first 
Apostolic  martyr.  The  ordy  authority,  if  the  name  "  authority  "  can  bo 
given  to  such  a  careless  mistake,  is  to  be  found  in  a  single  Latin  manu- 
script of  the  ninth  century.  The  MSS.  of  the  Peshito  version,  do,  in- 
deed, attribute  it  to  "  James  the  Apostle ; "  but  it  is  idle  to  interpret 
this  to  mean  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  when  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  term  was  meant  to  describe  James,  the  son  of  Alphseus  ;  or  (if 
not)  tJiat  the  tenn  Apostle — in  accordance  with  the  less  specific  use  of  it 
ID  the  Apostolic  age* — is  meant  to  describe  the  general  dignity  of  James, 
the  Lord's  brother. 

It  is  tlierefore  to  be  regretted  that  so  baseless  a  theory  should  have 
been  supported  by  an  English  commentator  in  one  of  the  latest  editions 
of  this  Epistle."  The  arguments  which  he  adduces  are  entirely  incon- 
dnsiva  The  supposed  improbability  that  one  of  the  inner  circle  of 
Apostles  should  have  passed  away  without  any  written  memonal  of  his 
teaching,  would  be  worth  nothing  as  an  argument  even  if  the  death  of 
the  son  of  Zebedee  had  not  occurred  at  ao  early  an  epoch.  The 
supposed  resemblances  to  the  teaching  of  John  Uie  Baptist  are  of 
the  moat  geiteral  character ;  they  might  occur  equally  well  in  any 
Christian  writer,*  and  might  be  illustrated  by  many  other  paraUela 
Moreover,  it  is  more  titan  doubtful  whether  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
had  ever  been  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  implied  that  he  was  not 
with  the  little  group  of  disciples  who  were  with  the  Baptist  at  Jordan 
when  they  first  heard  the  cwll  of  Christ  The  resemblances  of  tiie 
Epistle  to  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  would  be  accounted  for  equally 
well  if  the  writer  were  the  son  of  AlpLteua.  They  do  not  require  the 
theory  that  the  writer  heard  the  sermon,  since  tb«y  might  have  been 
derived  from  interconrse  with  St  Matthew,  or  from  a  perusal  of  the 

>  3  Fat  iiL  IB.  *  Aadronkof,  Jnsiu  (Bon.  ni.  7). 

*  B7  Uw  Bar.  F.  T.  BuMtt  (B*«>tenL  187G). 

4  Jh.  L  3%  27;  11.  IS,  16, 19,  SO;  v.  1-6  (oomp.  Matt  Ui.  S-12;  Luke  iiL  U\ 
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Outlines  which  perhnps  formed  the  original  tincleas  of  the  Gospek.' 
But  even  if  they  did  involve  the  certainty  Uuit  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
had  personally  heard  Ghriat's  gracious  words,  there  is  not  the  least 
unlikelihood  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  may  have  been  seated,  as 
weU  as  the  son  of  Zebedee^  amid  that  listening  thnmg.  The  notion 
that  the  phrase  "  The  Lord  of  Glory  "  renders  it  probable  ^lat  the 
writer  had  seen  the  Transfiguration  is  an  argument  bo  fragile  and  so  far 
fetched'  that  it  could  only  be  dictated  by  despair  of  more  valid  indica- 
tions. Vain-glory,  rivalry,  and  self-seeking,  may  have  existed  in  the 
Apostolic  hand,  and  the  son  of  Zebedee  may  himself  have  shai«d  in 
these  frailties,  as  he  did  in  a  vehemeat  intolerance  which  savoured 
rather  of  the  Elijah-spirit  than  the  spirit  of  Christ;"  but  it  is  surely 
strange  to  adduce  the  waminga  agaiost  these  faults,  and  the  reference 
to  Ellas,  as  conferring  any  probability  on  a  theory  which  otherwise  has 
nothing  in  its  favour,  llie  inferences  drawn  from  the  parallelism  of 
some  pass^es  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter,*  and  to  the  great 
escbatological  discourse  of  our  Lord,  are  as  luuch  overstrsined  as  the 
others.  They  do  not  confer  on  this  hypothesis  any  claim  to  serious 
attention,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  finally  dismissed. 

2.  There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  claim  of  the  son  of  AlphKua' 
That  is  supported  by  the  ancient  theory  that  the  son  of  Alplueus  was, 
in  fact,  the  same  person  as  the  Bishop  of  JerusaleniL'  Beyond  this 
theoiy,  however,  it  has  nothing  in  its  favour.  For  this  "  Jamea  the 
little,"  or  "  James,  the  son  of  Alph»ua,"  is  to  us  a  name  and  nothing 
more.  Not  one  incident  is  narrated  of  him ;  not  one  utt«r&uce  is 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Gospels ;  not  one  fact  is  preserved  respecting 
him  by  any  tradition  older  than  those  recorded,  or  accepted,  or  invented, 
by  Niuephorus  in  the  fourteenth  century.'  It  is  inexcusable  to  argne 
A  priori,  as  Longe  does,  that  the  son  of  Alphieus  rmul  be  James,  "  iho 
Lord's  brother,"  and  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  because  the  assumption  is 
highly  improbable  that  James,  the  son  of  Alphsus,  should,  in  so  short 
a  time,  have  vanished  from  the  stt^  past  all  tracing,  without  being 

■  It  *eenu  to  be  donbtful  whether  the  word  logia  in  tbe  weU-known  puuge  of  Pttox 
IQCUM  "  diicoiinu  ; "  bat  is  hd;  oau  iliscoutBea  of  our  Lord  mart  have  been  CKiij  earn- 
Initted  to  vriting  by  Boma  of  the  diiciplea. 

3  It  wu  a  oommoD  uid  well-lmown  Jeiriih  deitgtutian  with  reference   to  llu 

Shechinah.  Compare  "  cherabim  of  glory,"  Heb.  L  3 ;  ix.  5  ;  Aoti  riL  3 ;  Bph.  L  ir, 
tupra,  p.  239. 

■  Lnk«  ii.  M.  *  Sag  Hpni,  p.  72. 

'  To  kiguc  that  "  Jimea,  the  Lord'i  brother,"  must  have  been  one  of  the  Aportlei^ 
„  .    .    ,  n     ,  «          .-   ■ .  .  J  ignore  the  commonett  fmcti  of  tho  Qreek  luguaga 
"    ■*'   '     -■■        ■       .   1  ...   -    .. berof  the 

juit  u  mu^  u  IBamabu  or  PouL 

■  In  the  Apoitolical  Coiutitutioni  (ii  55)  Jvoei,  the  lan  of  Alphnus,  it  eipeciall;  dn- 
tinffuijhed  from  the  Lord'i  brother. 

'  Nicepbonii  (ff.  E.  ii.  40)  bji  that  he  preeched  in  South-weit  Paleitine,  sail  ni 
oltimfttely  oruciflsd  at  Ottiacine,  in  Lower  Egypt.  See  Cave,  Lira  of  M(  ApotOo,  and 
npra,  p.  48. 
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diODght  worthy  of  having  even  his  death  noticed  hj  Luke,  the  historian, 
and  that  there  should  suddenly  have  spnmg  up  Bome  non-apostolical 
James,  who  actually  occupied  a  promineat  position  among  the  Apostles." 
The  instaace  of  Philip  might  be  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  futility  of 
the  argument ;  for  Philip  the  deacon  springs  into  extreme  prominence 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  without  any  further  mention  of  Philip  the 
Apostle.  When  Lange  says,  further,  tliat  it  is  "purely  inconceivable" 
that  James,  "a  recently-converted  non-Apostle,"  should  have  been 
acknowledged  so  early  as  a  man  of  Apostolical  authority,  it  is  strange 
tbat  be  ehould  regard  as  "  purely  inconceivable "  what  was  an  actual 
£act  in  the  cases  of  Barnabas  and  FauL  When  he  adds,  "  If  anything, 
it  is  still  more  inconceivable  that  the  names  of  three  real  Apostles 
{James,  Simon,  Jude)  should  have  been  extinguished  without  all  trace 
by  the  names  of  ^iree  non-Apostles,"  he  is  nmlting  capital  out  of  an 
identity  of  names  which  is  not  of  IJie  smallest  significance.  For  that 
the  prominence  of  eveiy  one  of  the  twelve,  except  Peter  and  John,  was 
from  the  first  obliterated,  so  far  as  our  Scriptural  record  is  concerned, 
by  the  names  of  others  who  were  not  among  the  original  twelve,  is  proved 
by  the  Kew  Testament  itself,  and  by  every  trace  of  early  Church  history. 
And  as  for  the  names  James,  Simon,  Jude,  it  is  as  certain  that  no  one 
could  have  taken  a  walk  ^irough  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  without 
meeting  dozens,  perhaps  scores,  of  people  who  bore  one  or  other  of 
those  names,  as  it  is  that  you  would  meet  scores  of  people  who  bore  t,bo 
names  of  John,  Oeorge^  and  Thomas,  in  a  walk  through  London  streets. 
The  fitct  is,  that  of  the  twelve  Apostles  the  majority  are  only  known  to 
US  as  names,  sometimes  undistinguLshed  by  a  single  incident.  We 
know  less  of  the  son  of  Alpheus  than  of  any  one  among  their  number. 
We  are  told  Uie  name  of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  and  nothing 
more. 

His  father  was  Alphiens,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  -  same  as 
Clopas  (John  xix.  25 ;  Matt.  x.  3),'  It  is  usually  asserted  that  he 
oannot.be  the  .Cloopas.  to  whom  our  Lord  appeared  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.-18),  because  that  name  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Cleopater,  whereas  Gleopas,  or  Chalpai,  is  a  Hebrew  name,  of  which 
Alphiens  is  the  current  assonance  adopted  for  intercourse  with  the 
G^tale  world.  But  it  is  as  little  improbable  that  this  disciple  may 
have  had  both  names,  as  that  Judas  should  have  been  called  both 
Iiebbseas  and  Thaddaeua.  however  this  may  be,  we  know  nothing  more 
of  Aiphnus  except  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Mary,  and  that  his 
other  sons  were  Matthew  and  Thomas.  "Jude  of  James"  would  be 
yet  another  son,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  it  meant  "  brother  of  James" 
Id  the  absence,  however,  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
natural  to  take  it  to  mean  "  ton  of  James." 

But  was  tiio  Mary  who  was  die  wife  of  Alphnus  a  sister  of  Hiv 

>  Tlw  BL  T.  bu  Ottopbu,  wUah  onlj  oomii  from  Ute  I^tin  KSS. 

Google 
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Virgin  Maiyl'  l^b  has  been  inferred  from  John  xix.  25,  where  the 
punctuation  which  aoiae  would  ftdopt  is,  "there  stood  by  the  croBs  of 
Jesua  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister  Mar;,  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and 
Mary  Magdalene."  Bnt,  apart  from  the  authority  of  the  Peahito,  which 
inserts  "  and  "  before  Mary,  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  by  this 
verse  _/imr  women  are  intended,  namely — (1)  The  Virgin  Mary ;  (2)  her 
sister  Salome,  who  being  St.  John's  mother  is  left  unnamed  by  his 
delicate  reserve ;  and  the  two  othei-  Marys,  namely — (3)  tto  wiJo  of 
Clopas,  and  (4)  Maiy  of  Magdala. 

Is  it,  then,  the  case  that  Alphaeus,  or  Clopas,  was  the  brother  of 
St.  Joseph,  and  therefore  (legally)  the  nnole  of  our  Lordi  tbt 
snggestion  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Hegesippos.*  It  may 
be  tnie  or  not ;  but  tlut  the  sons  of  Alphiens  were  our  Lord's 
"brothers"  is  only  a  conjecture  of  Jerome,  made  in  Uie  interests  of 
an  ecclesiastical  hypothesis.  His  authority  gave  it  currency,  and 
consequently  a  rash  conjecture,  tre&ted  even  by  its  author  as  un- 
important, became  the  favourite  theory  of  the  Western  Church.* 

A  still  later  afterthought— planted  upon  this  groundless  conjecture, 
like  a  rootless  stalk  on  a  thin  soil— is  the  guess  that  Alplueus  died 
early,  and  left  all  his  sons  to  be  supported  by  his  brother  Joseph  ;  that 
they  tlius  became  legally  Joseph's  sons,  and  can  thus  be  called  "the 
brethren  of  the  Lord." 

These  are  hypotiieses  invented  to  support  a  conception  of  which 
no  trace  is  discoverable  in  Scripture,  and  which  is  mixed  up  with  many 
aberrations  of  Essenian  and  Gnomic  asceticism.  All  that  we  know 
about  James  the  Apostle  is  that  he  was  a  son  of  Alphieus,  and  that  be 
was  called  "the  little."  All  that  we  can  reasonably  conjecture  is  tfaat 
he  was  "  a  cousin  of  the  Lord," 

3.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
tradition,*  and  witii  the  best  of  modem  opinions,  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  is  the  "  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,"  and  the  "  brother  of  the  Lord." 

But  is  he  id^tUieal  with,  the  son  of  Alpheus  t  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  confused  notion  among  some  ancient  writers  that  he  wa^ 
and  this  view  is  accepted  by  many  modem  commentators,  among  whom 
I  may  mention  Lange  and  Bishop  Wordsworth. 

Tlie  identification  ia,  however,  only  possible  to  those  who  hold, 
in  despite  of  the  plain  evidence  of  the  Synoptists,  and  still  more  of 


■  of  the  nune  tStij,  (heie  ii 

[•  eau,  two  liiten  wmild  bai« 

So  doubt  laah  inituioa  kre  rmn,  but  T  IwTa  foimd  ■ererml  in 
•Acient  uii  modem  tuatorj- 
>  Ap.  Eoaeb.  H.  B.  It.  22. 

■  Thai  in  the  Ohonb  of  England  JuIt  25th  ii  dsdioaiad  to  tiis  Son  id  Zobcdaa,  and 
H^  l*t  to  SI  PhiUp  and  St.  Jamei ;  and  (inca  part  of  tha  EpiiUa  lA  St.  Jama  b  nad 
OB  that  du,  it  b  dnr  that  "the  ron  of  AlphBu"  it  identiSnd  witii  "the  brotliar 
oftheLord''    In  the  areek  Cbnroh  tha;  are  diitliiEiiiihed— October  9th  ii  dedtt«tad  to 
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St.  John,  that  onr  Lord's  "  brethren "  irare  among  the  number  of  His 
Apostles.  For  if  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  mu  indeed  the  same 
penon  as  the  son  of  Alphnns,  then  Jnde  also,  and,  according  to  some, 
Simon  too,  and  Matthew,  and  perhaps  Thomas,  were  "brethren  ot 
the  Lord,"  since  they,  too,  were  sons  of  Alphteiu.  So  that  we  shall 
have  this  singular  phenomenon — that  whereas  foar  onl^  of  our  Xiord's 
"  brethren"  are  mentioned  by  name,  viz.,  James  and  Joseph  and  Judas 
and  Simon,  three  out  of  these  four  were  Apostles,  and  certainly  one,  if 
not  two  olhtr  sons  of  Alphmus  were  also  Apostles ;  and  yet  we  are 
expressly  told  that  "neither  did  Bi»  brethren  believe  in  Sim."^  An 
attempt  is  made  to  get  rid  of  this  plun  contradiction  b;  saying  that 
His  brethren  had  not  "the  resigned  obedience  of  faith,"  so  that  in 
the  same  sense  it  mig^t  have  been  said  that  neither  Peter,  nor  Thomas, 
nor  eren  tlie  Blessed  Virgin,  believed  on  Him  I'  And  this  theory 
ia  (oetemdUy)  to  be  bnilt  on  the  notion  that  it  is  "  inconceivable  "  that 
a  James,  a  Simon,  and  a  Jude^  should  have  been  Apostles,  and  yet 
that  there  shonld  have  been  another  James,  another  Simon,*  and 
anotlier  Jude  who  became  distinguished  in  the  Church.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  inconceivable,  nothing  about  it  even  improbable. 
There  were  hundreds,  and  even  thonsands,  who,  at  this  epoch,  bora 
tlioee  names.  Even  among  the  twelve  Apostles  there  were  two 
Simons,  two  Jameses,  and  two  -Judes ;  among  the  handful  of  those 
first  connected  with  Christianity  there  were  nine  Simons,  three 
Jameses,  six  Josephs,  and  four  Jades ;  and  in  the  very  narrow  circle 
of  early  disciples  there  were  five  Marys.*  Any  one,  therefore,  who 
oonsiders  this  idmtity  of  names]  to  b%  "purely  inconceivable,"  must 
be  extremely  limited  alike  in  his  power  of  imagination*  and  in  his 
knowledge  of  facts. 

I  hold  it,  then,  aa  certain  that  Janws,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  "tbe  Lord's  brother, "  was  not  the  same  person  as  the  Apostle, 
the  Sim  of  AJphKus.'  The  latter  was  one  of  the  Twelve ;  the  former 
was  one  of  those  who  up  to  a  late  period  in  the  life  of  Christ  "  did  not 
believe  on  Him." 

Bat  having  advanced  thus  tar,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
Bftying  one  word  more  on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  brethren-^ 
(1)  Were  the^,  as  Hplvidius  thought,  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Haiyl 
or  (2)  were  they,  aa  Jerome  fancied,  the  adopted  nephews  of  Joseph  I 

>  JotiDTiLB. 

*  I^on  Iittrad.  I  il  1,  and  io  Henog'i  CjctoMdU,  *.  v.  Jaopbiu. 

*  Tradltioii,  u  preacrred  br  Hsgaaippiu  (ap.  Eaub.  i*.  23),  taj'i  thkt  Simon,  Mn  of 
C^oiMta,  nuoMidad  Jamw  ■•  BUhop  of  Jarnnlam  beotuM  b>  wu  anr  Lend'*  odiuIb 


theiT  idaamjr  hk>  tbs  pinr«rtal  rapport  of  Ongoij  of  If;na, 
;  Ohrnoat.  in  Maa.  Som,  S :  sad  Jwosu  (who,  hoiNTor,  vaTmi 
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or  ^3)  vers  tbey,  aa  Epiphaniiis  argaed,  sons  of  Joseph  hj  a  prenona 
or  (4)  as  Theophylact  suggests,  by  a  Levirate  marriage  1 

Now,  on  this  questioa  I  have  no  desire  either  to  dogmatise  or 
to  press  my  own  opinion ;  but  I  will  endeavour  unce  more,  in  the 
fewest  and  simplest  words,  to  indicate  the  inference  to  which  the 
Gospels  seem  to  point.  And  in  doing  so  I  shall  dwell  on  two  con- 
EideratTona,  which,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  mass  of  literature  upon 
the  subject,  have  been  sJl  but  univenally  neglected. 

The  inference,  whether  coirect  or  not,  to  which  the  langu^e  of  the 
Evangelists  would  naturally  lead  us,  certainly  is  that  "  the  Lord's 
brothers  "  were  the  children  of  Joeeph  and  Mary,  bom  in  holy  wedlock 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Can  any  one  honestly  say  that  such  is 
not,  at  least,  the  prima  /ode  conclusion  which  every  reader  would  dr»w 
from  the  Qospel  allusions  and  the  Gospel  narrative  1 

In  the  ver;  first  chaptor  of  the  Uoepel  we  are  told  that  "Joseph 
took  onto  him  his  wife,  and  knew  her  not  until  she  brought  fortli 
her  son,  her  firstborn,  and  called  bis  name  Jesus."  N^ow  would  not 
the  aorist  "  took  unto  him  "  (r^^Ao^t)  in  connexion  with  the  imperfect 
tense  "  knew  her  not"  (tyfrnmitr),  to  say  nothing  of  the  words  "her  son, 
h^  firstbom,"'  naturally  lead  ue,  in  any  ordinary  casej  to  conclude  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  lived  together  in  wedded  union  after  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  and  that  children  were  bom  to  them  1 

Of  course  the  verse  is  not  in  itself  decisive.  Instances  may  be 
adduced  in  which  an  action  is  said  not  to  have  h^pened  untt^  a  certain 
time,  and  yet  is  not  thereby  ssserted  to  have  happened  after  the  l^iae 
of  the  fixed  period.  Other  inst-^ncea  may  be  quoted  in  which  the  word 
"  firstborn "  does  not  neeeuittUe  a  belief  in  the  birth  of  suboeqaent 
children.  Proofs  to  this  effect  were  adduced  by  Bishop  Pearson,  and 
have  been  repeated  by  hundreds  ainca  But  this  much  may  be  ^rmed 
— that  if  it  had  been  a  heresy  :to.  deny  the  Perpetual  Virginity  of  t^e 
Blessed  Virgin-^ss  St.  Augustine  and  others  have  tried  to  hint,  in 
accordance  with  the  fatal  tendency  of  theologians  to  brand  as  heretioal 
everything  that  does  not  coincide  with  their  own  inferences) — tiiea 
the  Evangelists  would  not  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  use  ftu 
exception^  idiom,  which  seemed  to  countenance  such  a  heresy.  They 
would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  langusge  irhich 
could  not  hut  lead  ordinary  readers  to  understand  them  in  the  veiy 
sense  which  (in  that  case)  they  would  have  most  wished  to  exclude. 

And  yet  so  little  anxiety  do  they  show  under  this  head,  that, 
without  BO  much  as  a  single  exception,  «o«ry  phrase  they  use,  and 
every  incident  they  record,  tends  diroctly  to  confirm  an  error  which,  if 
it  be  an  error,  they  could  again  and  again  have  rendered  impossiUe  by 
a  single  line  of  explanation,  or  even  by  a  single  word; — nay,   even 

1  Tbe  wMdi  "bw  fintbom"  an  omittad  ini^  B^  Z,  ate.,  and  mut  ba  nsaidad 
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ndng  coirect  and  accurate  expressions  instead  tJ  others  which,  if  it 
be  neoeeaaty  to  believe  in  the  Perpetual  Virginity,  were,  strictly 
speaking,  inaccamte  and  incorrect  It  it  were  indeed  "  heretical," 
M  was  asserted  by  third  and  fourth  century  doj^mmtists,  to  doubt 
whether  Scripture  taught  the  Perpetual  Virgimtj  of  the  Virgin,  could 
any  ezpresaiona  have  been  m^e  unfortunately  conducive  to  heresy  than 
such  a  Terse  as  Matt.  ziiL  55, "  Is  not  His  mother  called  Mary  1  and 
His  brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  t" 

a.  For,  to  take  first,  the  theory  of  8t  Jerome,  if  theee  bretliren  of 
Jesus  were  in  reality  His  couiint,  what  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
question.  Why  did  not  tha  EvangelitU  call  them  so  I  Certainly  not  tliat 
tiiey  had  no  word  expressive  of  that  meaning.  Such  words  were  ready 
to  their  hands  in  the  Greek  aneptioi,  or  gangeneig — "  cousins  "  or  "  kins- 
men"— or  in  very  common  penphrases.'  With  such  terms  they  were 
perfe<:tly  familiar.  If  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  were  habitually 
called  "brothera"  when  they  were  only  "covtvna"  it  can  only  be  said 
that  they  were  needlessly  and  systematically  misnamed. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Hebrews  used  terms  of  relationship  very  vilely, 
and,  in  accordance  with  their  usage,  our  Lord's  cousins  would  quite 
nortoally  have  been  called  His  brethren. 

Now,  although  this  assertion  has  been  repeated  by  writer  after 
writer  down  to  our  own  day,  it  is  quite  untenable.*  There  are  four 
senaes  of  the  word  "brethren."  (1.)  Thereia  thejenero?  sense  in  which 
it  is  applicable  to  all  mankind.  (2.)  There  is  the  narrower  sense  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  men  of  the  same  race,  nation,  or  creed,  or  to 
dwellera  in  tlie  same  town.  (3.)  There  ia  the  still  narrower  sense  in 
irhicfa  it  is  applied  to  all  members  of  the  same  kin  or  family.  And  all 
these  being  metaphorical  senses,  there  is  (4.)  Me  only  proper  and  lUeral 
tetue  in  which  it  means  ^le  sons  of  the  same,  or  of  one  of  the  same, 
patients.*     Now  certainly  the  term  "  brethren  "  might  have  been  applied 

'  irH'*%,  OoL  ir.  ID  (incoiTcotlj  renderad  ">ut«r'a  niti");  iTyfv^,  Luke  L36; 
iL  44  :  xiv.  12 ;  Jobit  iviii.  26,  eto. 

'  I  imutcd  atrongly  on  thii  point  in  u  article  on  tlie  word  "  Bnthnn,"  in  8t»tiVt 
DittimuBTi  of  tht  Bi&e,  neulj  twen^  ;eui  sgo  ;  bat,  bo  f bt  u  I  un  awu^  the  p^t 
baa  narsi  bMn  Dotioed,  and  ths  objection  never  uuwered.  One  of  the  Uteit  popular 
editor*  of  the  Epiatls  of  8(.  Junci  can  ttill  repeat,  "that  in  Holy  Hcriptare  then  are 
film  ■iiiiaiia  of  liTotbarbDad.  namely,  of  blood,  of  tribe,  of  nation,  and  of  friendilup,  and 
llu  Umt  Uut  tif  Oittt  Witt  tUlappff  to  tKe  eate  m  point."  To  talk  thus  1>  to  ignore  the 
dictate*  of  oommon  aeDte.  We  might  jnit  aa  veil  argue  that  any  two  penooi  who, 
thmudi  (oar  dittennt  hiatorisaj  reiKidi,  sere  invariably  called  "  brotben. "  were  perhape 
only  neemaiona,  who  are  often  called  brethren."  The  tonrce  of  thii  miitake  (aa  of  ao 
maaj  otlien)  aaenu  to  be  St.  Aofnatiue,  Bxang.  TracL  in.  8.  Jo.  nviii  3  ;  "Conian- 
gninei  Tiisinia  Uariae  frattcs  D<nnmi  diceboatur.  £hit  mifii  eontuttvdinit  ScriptMraimm 
afpiBart  jntm  ifuodiM  eantanfttineoi  tt  toffnationii  propmmiM. " 

*  Wb«n  Bahi^  Wradnmth  and  othen  ipeak  of  the  wordi  "  brother  "  and  ','  aiiter  " 
in  tbe New  Tealanuait  being  nied for  "coudn"  "in  the  Hebrew  lenM,"  on  what  buin 
doMlUaatnDgeRmenlintknireatT  In  tlie  yea  Teitament  Uiereitnota  lingU  itutance 
o/  rac*  a  ampe.  £i  ttie  Old  Testament  (i.t.  in  a  literatnrs  which  ipreadi  over  a  thonmnd 
jrean)  the  Hebrew  word  nif  ii  ujod  tmee  otdy  in  a  looae  general  *eiue.  In  avery  other 
inft'"i'  (not  nelajAorical]  it  hu  iti  proper  meaning.  The  Hwred  writen  luually  mean 
what  th^  Mj. 
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emotionally,  or  metaphorically,  or  looeel/,  or  on  an;  spedal  occasion,  to 
the  Lord's  coueins,  or  He  may  so  have  addressed  them  by  way  of  amo- 
tion.' Bat  to  assert  that  "  cousins"  could  be  called  "brotheia"  iu 
ordinary  prose,  time  after  time,  thronghont  a  perfectly  plain  and  simple 
history,  with  no  hint  whatever  that  Uiey  were  not  "  brothers  "  in  the 
everyday  senses  and  always  in  connexion  wiUi  the  actual  mother  of  Him 
whose  "  brothers  "  they  are  called — and  not  seldom  when  His  moUier 
with  these  "  brothers  "  appear  together  on  the  scene  with  a  desire  to 
check,  or  control,  or  dictate  to  tfieir  Divine  kinsman — is  to  assert  some- 
thing for  which  no  analogy  is  to  be  found  either  in  SemitiG  or  any  other 
literatnre  in  the  whole  world.  Ko  langiiage  could  be  coutented  with 
the  use  of  terms  habituallj  misleading.  In  this  case  such  a  form  of 
speech  would  not  only  be  misleading,  but  could  only  be  tenned  a  direct 
encouragement  to  views  which  theologians  have  attempted  to  represent 
as  all  but  heretical.  That  John  and  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  wore 
first-cousins  of  our  Lord  may  now  be  r^arded  as  a  nearly  certain  con- 
clusion. If,  on  the  common  theoiy.  His  other  cousins  who  "  did  not 
believe  on  Him,"  are  altnaya  called  His  "  brethren,"  how  eomes  it  that 
this  term  is  never  once,  or  1^  any  chance  applied  to  these  first-cousina 
who  did  believe  on  Him,  and  of  whom  one  was  His  speciallj-belo'ved 
disciple  1  But  to  refute  the  Hieronymian  theory  again — though  there 
wiU  probably  be  found  commentators  to  repeat  it  till  the  end  of  time — 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  slaying  of  the  slain ;  like  Uie  soldier  in 
Ariosto,'  it  goes  on  fighting  without  being  aware  that  it  is  dead.* 

The  whole  theory  sprang  from  a  notion  that  it  would  bo  derogat<»y 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Vii^gin,  or  of  our  Lord,  that  she  should  subsequeatly 
have  become  a  mother  of  children  bom  in  ordinaiy  wedlock.  Such  m, 
theory,  I  freely  admit,  might  better  accord  with  our  A  priori  oonoeptiona. 
But  can  we  venture  to  hold  it  if  the  natural  interpretation  of  so  many 
Scripturepassagea  seems  to  pointthe  other  way!  The  only  text  which  hu 
ever  been  quot«d  from  the  whole  lunge  of  Scripture  in  favour  of  tlie 
Aeiparthenia,  or  Perpetual  Virginity,  is  Eiek.  xliv.  2.  It  is—"  This  gate 
shall  be  shut  and  shall  not  be  opened,  and  no  man  shall  enter  in  by  ity  be- 
cause the  Lord  the  Qod  of  IstW  hath  entered  by  it ;  it  shall  be  shut." 
But  to  quote  such  a  verse  in  these  days  as  possessing  any  controversial 
value  on  t^is  question  is  an  insult  to  common  sense.  If  such  allusions 
can  be  so  applied,  then  we  can  prove  anything  whatever.  Can  it  be 
called  anythmg  short  of  a  deplorable  Kabbalism  to  make  such  a  use  of 
0  sddrMMd  ertn  Sabtt,  ths  diicqde  whan  H« 

"  II  povn'  nom  aha  non  Mn  an  irCiMirto 
AniUiTs  oombkttendo,  ad  an  morto." 

OrtmtA.  Inltam. 
*  St.  Jaroms  quotea  no  tradition  in  iti  favonr ;  mala  of  it  vaj  wavetinglj 
BnaUj  (Sp.  ad  Btdibiam)  aaanw  to  abandon  it,  or  at  laaat  to  ncard  it  with  eota 
inili^renoa.    It  lud  aarved  the  poipoaa  of  axalttng  Yirgboltj  -whan  ha  wrata  agnn 
HalTidina  hi  A.n.  383}  but  twanty-thra*  or  mors  yean  latar  (l.s.  MJFbe  hMl  ceaMd 
regnrd  it  u  importent.    Bfa  UghtfOot,  OdnMani,  p.  248l 
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&  descriptioii  of  the  Eastern  Gate  of  the  Prophet's  mjatio  Temple,  into 
which  "  the  Prince  "  was  to  enter  by  "  the  porch,"  and  in  which  he  was 
to  (dt  "  to  eat  bread  before  the  Lord  "1  If  such  perversions  of  Scriptur« 
were  permisaiblB,  it  would  then  be  quite  fair  to  b&j  of  the  Bible — 

"  Hio  Hlwr  eat  in  quo  qaaerit  sua,  dogmata  quiiqae 
iDTenit  et  puit«r  dogmata  qniBque  tos." 

The  belief  in  the  Aeiparthenia — of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
Church  for  centuries — had  its  origin  in  two  tendencies,  both  periloua, 
both  unscriptuial.  The  one — the  tendency  to  exalt  the  Virgin  to  super- 
hnman  dignity — is  markedly  ignored,  and  even  discountenanced,  in 
Scripture.  The  other — the  tendency  to  disparage  the  wedded  state,  and 
to  ex&lt  celibacy  into  a  counsel  of  perfection — is  not  only  discouraged 
in  Scripture,  but  had  its  root  in  dangerous  heresies,  and  runs  counter  to 
the  express  and  repeated  teachings  of  Holy  Writ 

Every  ChristiaJi  will  feel  that  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  deepest  honour  and  reverence.  Bhe  was  highly  fsvonred,  and 
could  not  hare  been  thus  selected  out  of  the  myriads  of  the  human  race 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  without  the  possession  of  conspicuous 
gifts  and  graces.  Yet,  as  though  with  definite  purpose,  she  is  left  in  the 
drpths  of  her  almost  unbroken  seclusion  and  reserve.  In  some  of  the 
tf.w  instasoes  in  which  this  silence  respecting  her  is  broken,  she  is  by 
ro  means  singled  out  for  special  commendation.  After  the  return  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  child  Jesus  to  yazareth,  she  is  only  men- 
Aoned  or  alluded  to  on  six  or  seven  occasions.  One  of  these  was  when 
she  and  Joseph  lost  Jesus,  and  finding  Him  in  the  Temple,  she  addressed 
Him  in  words  of  sorrowing  and  almost  reproachful  wonder,  and  nnder- 
stood  not  His  reply.'  Another  was  when,  at  Cana,  in  answer  to  her 
faint  suggestion  that  He  should  work  a  miracle.  He  said  to  her, 
"  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  theet"'  A  third — and  perhaps  a 
fourth — was  when  she  came  with  His  brethren — who  "  did  not  believe 
on  Him  " — to  seek  Him,*  and  even,  as  St  Mark  telb  us,  "  to  lay  hold 
on  Uim,'"  thinking  that  His  enthusiasm,  which  they  could  neither 
measure  nor  understand,  was  getting  the  better  of  Him.  On  tliat  occa- 
sioii.  as  though  with  the  express  view  of  discouraging  every  attempt  to 
exalt  His  relatives  nfter  the  flesh.  He  exclaimed,  as  He  looked  round  on 
those  who  were  sitting  about  Him,  "  Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren  1 "  And,  again,  when  a  woman  of  the  multitude  exclaimed,  in 
a  burst  of  emotion,  how  blessed  His  mother  must  be,  His  public  reply 
Lad  been,  "  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
keep  it."*  We  catch  but  one  more  glimpse  of  the  Virgin.  Seeing  her 
AS  she  stood  beside  the  cross,  our  Lord  said  to  St.  John,  "  Behold  thy 
mother,"  and  to  her,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son."*     After  this  her  namo 


I  lAke  i  SO.  '  Join  U-  <■ 

3  Uitt.  xtt.  M :  Hark  ill.  31 ;  Lnke  nil  19.  •  IStzk  xL  31. 

*  take  iL  18.  *  'otm  ii&  SO, 
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occurs  for  the  last  time  in  Scripture  in  the  passing  mention  of  the  fact 
that  she,  with  "H'"  brethren — unbelierers  in  Him  no  longer — vaa  present 
in  the  gatherings  of  the  faithful  disciples  for  purposes  of  prayer  and  sup- 
plication, which  filled  up  the  period  between  the  Ascension  and  the  Day 
of  Pentecost.'  On  which  of  these  notices  can  we  found  the  dogma  (^ 
the  Aeiparthenia  or  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  t 

But,  it  will  be  said,  our  Blessed  Lord  consigned  her  to  the  care  of 
His  beloved  disciple,  and  not  to  the  care  of  His  "brothers."  That  rar- 
cumstance  needs  no  explanation  St  John  was  the  Virgin's  nephew. 
He  was  nearer  and  dearer  to  Jesus,  in  accordance  with  his  own  express 
declaration,  than  any  of  Hia  brethren  were.  They  were  absent  frcon 
the  cross ; '  St.  John  was  present  They  had  been  absent  from  H'ro  all 
the  darker  and  more  troubled  phases  of  His  ministry ;  St  John  had 
accompanied  Hjm  through  them  all  They  had  not  been  at  the  Last 
Supper ;  St  John  had  then  leaned  his  head  upon  His  breast  They  had 
not  been  with  Him  at  OeUisemane ;  St  John  had  been  one  <$  tite 
chosen  three.  They  had  addressed  Him  dubiously,  almost  reproach- 
fully, on  the  occasion  of  Hia  going  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  *  St 
Jolm  had  been  His  cliief  companion.  The  Lord,  as  He  Himself  bore 
testimony,  had  been  no  prophet  " in  Hi»  own  house"  any  more  than  in 
His  own  country.  His  brotliers,  therefore  were  less  suited  than  St. 
John  to  care  of  that  precious  charge.  And  further  than  this,  we  faave 
reason  to  infer  three  facta  about  St  John's  position  which  wera  not 
applicable  to  theirs,  and  which,  besides  the  sweetness  and  nobleness  of 
his  nature  and  his  deamess  to  Jesus,  made  him  exceptionally  suited  to 
give  a  home  to  the  suffering  Mother.  One  was  that  he  hod  a  home  in 
Jerusalem,  which  they  had  not ;  another,  that  his  circumstances  were 
more  prosperous  than  theirs,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  Eeel  no 
burden  in  undertaking  the  support  of  Mary  ;  a  third,  that  he  alone  had 
powerful  friends  at  Jerusalem,  which  might  enable  him  to  render  her 
position  more  secure  than  it  could  have  been  in  the  lodgings  oi 
Btruegling  Nazarenes.  On  any  hypothesis,  the  "Virgin  was  removed  to 
onoUier  home  ;  she  lived  no  longer  with  those  brothers  of  the  Lord  with 
whom  up  to  this  time  she  had  always  been  associated. 

To  what  lengths  the  tendency  to  exalt,  beyond  all  warrant  of  Scrip- 
ture or  reason,  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  led,  we  have  seen  even 
in  our  own  age,  in  the  adoption  of  the  dogma  that  she  was  bom  sinless. 
There  is  no  further  need  to  dwell  upon  this  tenden(7.  But  the  notion 
of  the  Aeiparthenia  was  aided  by  the  growth  of  erroneous  views  rvsped- 
ing  the  supposed  degradation,  or  comparative  unworthiness,  of  marriag& 

■  Acti  L  14. 

*  It  oumot  be  uid  that  thii  Ii  on  aryumenlum  ex  Mentie  ;  for  (I)  u  thii  ii  tba  anlr 
place  in  the  Goipek  U ter  (be  viiit  to  the  Temple  in  which  the  Tirgin  alooe  it  meottoiwd 
without  the  bietbren,  thii  u  a  dear  iudicatioD  that  thuj-  vera  not  with  hn  '  ""  " 
whole  tenor  oT  the  narratiTe  leidi  lu  to  believe  tliat '    '    '         '  '      " 

followen  itood  beside  Bia  cross,  uid  that  those  few 

»  John  vii  1—10. 
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It  is  aseumed  Uiat  the  Virgin  would  have  been  dishonoured  by  subse- 
ijnent  motherhood.  Where  is  there  any  Scriptural  or  other  warrant  for 
such  a  notion  t  It  may  be  certainly  affirmed  that  such  a  notion  waa 
unknown  alike  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  early  Christians.' 

And  in  the  view  of  all  those  who  regard  holy  wedlock  as  no  stain 
ftnd  Tto  disparagement,  but  as  a  sacred  and  blessed  institution,  the 
Tirgin-mother  is  in  no  way  lowered  from  that  high  blessing  which  she 
receiTed  from  the  annunciation  of  the  angel  by  receiving  the  after-blesaing 
of  sons  and  danghters,  a  blessing  which  cometh  from  Qod  alone.'  And 
no  for  is  the  Divine  dignity  of  the  Son  of  Qod  from  being  lowered  by 
such  a  circumstance — in  that  human  humiliation  which  was  to  TTini  the 
appointed  path  of  his  perfectionment* — so  far  was  it  from  being  deroga- 
tory to  Him  to  live  in  the  some  house  with  "  brothers  "  and  "  sister^" 
the  children  of  His  mother,  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  beautiful  and  consoling  in  the  thought  that  He,  too — as 

rof  that  sympathy  with  us,  which  was  one  of  the  great  qualificHtions 
a  High  Priesthood  which  could  be  touched  witlk  a  feeling  of  our 
infirmities — knew  to  the  full  the  dignity,  the  happiness,  the  iimocence, 
the  holiness  of  family  life.  Such  a  life — the  deep  and  helpful  love  of 
brothers  and  sisters  bound  together  in  a  common  bond  of  resistance 
against  the  perils,  of  consolation  amid  the  trials,  of  joy  in  the  happiness, 
of  the  world — is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sacred  spectacles  which 
earth  can  offer.  It  forms  yet  one  more  link  of  union  between  us  and 
our  Saviour,  if  He  shared  with  us  this,  as  well  as  every  other  relation- 
ship .of  life  in  which  it  was  passible  for  Him  to  share  at  all.  If  I  held 
the  common  sentiment  that  the  Virgin  would  have  been  dUhonoured  by 
the  ordinary  family  relationship — if  I  shared  the  Apollinarian  tendency 
to  obliterate  as  much  as  possible  all  traces  of  those  tlungs  which  our  IiOrd 
had  in  common  with  an  ordinary  human  life~-then  I,  too,  might  be  temptad 
to  succumb  to  the  force  of  those  sentiments  which  in  this  matter  have  led 
BO  many  to  interpret  the  Gospels  in  a  non-natural  sens&  But  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  paramount  duty  to  interpret  Scripture  by  what  it  says,  and  not  by  our 
own  lancies  as  to  what  it  ought  to  say.  I  also  hold  that  our  Lord  came 
to  ennoble  and  glorify  our  human  nature  in  all  its  normal  conditions, 
and  that  all  His  teaching  is  opposed  to  notions  of  ceremonial  as  apart 
from  motal  sanctity,  and  to  all  Gnostic,  or  Manichean,  or  Essene,  or 
monastic  fancies.  He  never  breathed  one  word  to  exalt  the  celibate 
over  the  vedded  life,  and  to  attribute  to  that  age  the  glorification 
of  the  celibate  in  the  wedded  life  is  an  immense  anachronism.  I 
am  unable  to  accept  the  arguments  which  still  lead  so  many  to 
turn  the  word  "brothers"  into  "cousins,"  or  to  borrow  apocryphal 

'  1  Tim.  It.  8  ;  CoL  i).  18—23  }  1  Cor.  viL  r,  [on  wliich  we  Ufe  of  SL  Paul,  Q.  70). 
Aral  (or  J«iri>b  opinioD  tee  Ban  Bnthis,  f.  IIG  o  ;  PeHchim,  [.  113  t ;  Neduini,  f. 
64  b;  KiddndiiD,  f.  2!),  i  :  VeTunoth,  fT.  62,  63,  u  qnoted  hj  Bambarg«r,  et«. 

>  Even  TertaUku,  In  ipite  of  bLi  ^oriflcation  of  iwlibKj',  K«mi  to  have  hald  tha 
Hina  view  m  Uclvidiiu. 

»  Hob.  H.  la 
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fictiona  to  lielp  out  a  theory  of  married  relationship  known  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  mediievalism,  unknown  to  the  Scriptural  Bimplicit^r  of  Jewish 
family  life. 

These,  then,  are  the  considerations  which,  to  my  mind,  give  the  main 
force  to  what  is  called  the  Helvidian  theory — the  theory  tbitt  the  Lord's 
"  brothers  and  sisters  "  really  were  the  children  of  His  mother.'  It  is 
really  no  theory  at  all,  but  an  acceptance  of  what  the  Gospels  seem  to 
say.  I  regard  it  as  possible — nay,  even  as  probable — that  the  sons  of 
Alphieua,  of  whom  two  or  more  were  Apostles,  were,  like  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  the  first  cousins  of  Jesus ;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  were  ever 
called  His  "brothers."' 

2.  There  is,  however,  yet  another  theory,  which  is  more  plausible 
than  that  of  St  Jerome,  ajid  which  may  be  accepted  by  any  who  can  be 
satisfied  with  such  evidence  as  is  adduced  for  it  It  is  the  theory  which 
Bishop  Lightfoot  has  called  the  Epiphanian,  because  it  seems  to  be  first 
definitely  maintained  by  Epiphanius,'  a.d.  367.  This  is  the  theory  that 
"  the  Lord's  brethren "  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  an  earlier 
marriage.  It  is  adopted  by  Theophylact  under  the  form  thut  they  were 
his  children  by  a  Levirato  marriage  with  the  widow  of  his  brother 
Clopas.  Modern  writers,  again,  have  reguided  them  as  adopted  nephens, 
whose  father  was  dead.  These  variations  show  that  we  are  in  the 
r(^on  of  conjectural  tradition  rather  than  of  traditioDal  evidence.  But 
the  general  notion  that  "  the  brethren  "  were  children  of  Joseph  and  not 
of  Mary  derives  such  support  as  it  may  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
They  show  what  was  a  popular  belief  in  the  second  and  third  centiMes. 
That  they  show  nothing  more  will,  I  suppose,  be  conceded  by  every  one ; 
and  the  measui'e  of  value  which  we  are  to  attach  to  such  popular  belief 
b  shown  by  the  monstrous  and  even  abhorrent  fictions  in  which  these 
Apocryphal  Gospels  abound.  A  support  which  comes  from  a  source  so 
radically  tainted  is  not  one  on  which  we  can  rely.  In  fact,  St.  Jerome 
contemptuously  dismisses  this  theory  under  the  name  of  deliramenta 
apoerypJiorum — "  apocryphal  ravingg."  These  fictions  originated  the 
notion  thai  Joseph  was  an  old  man,  and  that  he  had  sons  who  were 
grown  up  when  Jesus  was  born.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  Apocryphal 
Gospels  is  the  Protevangelium  of  James,'  which,  however,  either 
blunders  in  saying  that  Joseph  had  no  daughter,*  or  does  not  hold  to 
t^e  Perpetual  Virginity.      The  Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew  calls  James 

1  It  Ii  Bccppted-b;  Neander,  Blcin.  Ueyer,  Sticr,  Alford,  Sob^ff,  etc 

*  TUf  wBll-ltnown  itorj  o(  tho  Detpoayni  (jujjm,  p.  138)  DbTionsly  uoordi  t»r  better 

With  the  view  that  our  Lord'i  brethren  were,  in  the  Helvidiui  mbm,  Hig  brotfaen,  Uun 

frith  any  other. 

'  £iihop  lightfoot  bu  rendered  a  great  lervioe  in  correcting  the  error  that  the 

Fepiai  vho  i>  quoted  (Hill,  JUsfthieal  Inttrpr^aiion,  p.  291)  in  nipport  of  the  Hiero»- 

mian  theorj,  ij  Papiai  of  Hierapolii.    Be  i«  a  Pspiu  sot  of  the  Hcoud,  but  of  tb« 
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"  tlie  firat-bom  son  of  Joseph,"  ^  wMch  does  not  in  any  iraT  decide  the 
qnoetion  ;  and  the  stoi;  which,  in  common  vith  the  Gospel  of  Thomu, 
it  tells  about  James  being  bitten  by  a  viper,  and  healed  \>y  Jesus,  seemB 
to  be  a  confused  echo  of  a  stoiy  which,  in  distorted  forms,  was  current 
in  the  Rabbinic  schoola,' 

Such  ia  the  evidence  for  this  Epiphanian  theoiy.  Its  first  respect- 
able support  comes  at  tlie  close  of  the  fourth  centuty,  and  its  earlier 
traces  are  only  found  embedded  in  worthless  and  pernicious  forgeries. 
If  Utere  are  any  who  consider  such  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to 
overthrow  the  apparently  straightforward  indications  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  other  difficulties  on  which  I  have  here  touched,  I  have  no  desire  to 
oonibat  their  opinion.  What  I  must  myself  regard  as  proven  is,  that 
James,  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  was  not  the  son  of  Alphceus,  and  there- 
fore was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Whether  we  embrace  the  view 
of  Epiphaaios,  or  that  of  Helvidius,  is  not  a  religious  question.  It  is  a 
question  of  literature  and  of  criticism.  It  is  the  question  whether  we 
are  to  interpret  the  Gospels  by  their  apparent  meaning,  or  to  correct 
them  by  imagined  fitnesses^  and  by  the  confused  combinations  of 
apociyi^ial  forgers.  It  is  the  question  above  all  of  the  view  which 
we  take  of  the  married  life—whether,  with  some  of  the  Essenes  and 
many  of  the  Gnostics,  we  regard  it  as  involving  something  essentially 
impure,  and  therefore  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  as  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord ; — or  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  holy  mystery, 
which  is  so  far  from  having  in  it  any  touch  of  earthly  defilement,  that 
it  is  -deliberately,  and  again  and  again  adopt«d  as  a  type  of  the  union 
between  God  and  holy  souls,  between  Christ  and  His  spotless  Church. 
Whichever  view  we  adopt,  we  shall  indeed  be  justified  in  stating  the 
arguments  which  have  led  us  to  our  conclusion  ;  but  to  advance  them 
with  courtesy,  and  to  hold  them  in  perfect  charity,  will  be  a  Christian 
do^,  from  which  no  amount  of  zeal  and  no  intensity  of  conviction  can 
for  a  moment  hold  us  excused. 

1  How  punh  ubitmy  wen  tbe  in¥ention>  iboat  ths  reUtioDihipt  of  the  Holj 
FMDil;  sMMan  froni  the  geneaJogictI  iletiilt  funiuhed  ia  thii  kpociTjih^  writiiig,  irliisii 
n^  ba  thu  Ubolatal  :— 

JiMchim  •=  Aniw  =  Cleopbu  (by  >  •ocond  nuuriage). 

•=  Jowph— The  Viigin  Miry.    Miry  =-  Alphzui. 

'  '       Ph%  and  Junai  the  UitXt. 


)  by  Google 
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CHAPTEE    XX. 

LITE  AND  CHARACTEK  OF  ST.   JAHES,  THE  LOKd's  BKOTnilR. 

"  Thy  Naiaritsa  were  purar  than  uiow." — loM.  iv,  7. 

It  is  ODB  of  the  sigiiB  of  the  inimitable  truthfulneM  and  power  of 
Scripture,  that  again  and  again,  by  a  few  simple  touchea,  it  enables 
us  to  realise  the  character  of  those  of  whom  it  speaks.  There  are 
man;  whose  lives,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  would  only  occupy  two 
or  Uiree  verses,  whom,  nevertheleBs,  from  the  inspired  power  with 
which  they  are  delineated,  we  are  enabled  to  represent  to  ourselves  in 
their  difitinctest  personality.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  we  also 
possess  some  of  their  utterances  and  writings.  And  such  a  picture  we 
can  paint  of  8L  James,  first  Bishop  of  Jerasolem,  one  of  the  *'  brothers 
of  the  Lord." 

Even  of  his  childhood  and  training  we  can  form  some  conception. 
Whether  he  were  a  half-brother  or  only  a  step-brother  of  Jesus,  tradition 
and  Scripture  alike  tend  to  show  that  he  was  brought  up  with  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  lowly  home  at  Nazareth.  Joseph  was  bat  a  village 
carpenter,  and,  as  tradition  says,  by  no  means  a  skilful  one.  A  car- 
penter at  an  outlying  Galilean  village  must  of  necessity  have  been  poor. 
But  there  is  an  immense  chasm  between  poverty  and  pauperism.  The 
circumstances  of  Eastern  life  take  away  all  the  sting  from  the  condition 
of  the  industrious  poor.  The  wants  of  life  are  there  reduced  to  their 
simplest  elements.  There  is  no  wasteful  luzuiy,  no  extravagant  display. 
A  little  bread,  a  few  dat«s,  a  spring  of  wat«r,  a  humble  cottage,  a  ainglr 
change  of  raiment,  are  enough  to  support  the  honest  labourer  in  dignity 
and  contentment ;  and  these  he  can  earn  with  ease  and  certainty. 
Where  there  is  no  envy  in  the  heart,  where  restlessness  and  ambition 
are  under  due  control,  such  a  state  of  life  is  not  only  tolerable — it  is 
endowed  with  special  elements  of  happiness.  There  mast,  we  may  be 
sure,  liave  been  many  who  sat  around  our  Lord  as  they  listened  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  who  could  understand  from  happy  pei'sonal  experi- 
ence the  beatitudes  pronounced  upon  the  poor  who  were  also  poor  in  spirit. 

It  will  be  needless  to  touch  once  more  on  that  coarse  of  a  Jewish 
boy's  education  which  I  have  already  described  in  the  lives  of  Christ 
and  of  St  Paul  We  know  how  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
formed  the  very  staple  of  a  boy's  training  in  every  genuine  Israelitiali 
family,  how  the  children  began  to  leam  them  at  five  and  continued  the 
study  UDtU  manhood,  only  adding  to  them  the  teachings  of  the  Scribes,' 

>  Jndali  Beo  Temih  in  Pirti  Avctk,  v.  21 :  "  At  An  the  Bibla,  at  ten  tin  Mi.Kii.li, 
ftt  tbirteen  th«  eanmuuidnieiila,  tX  fif taen  the  Talmud,  at  eighteeo  tDUriige,  »t  tvtfi^ 
trads,  at  ihirtr  foU  Tigoor,  at  tort]r  matoritj,  at  fifty  oonniel,"  eta. 
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Those  teachings,  nnder  the  two  fonna  of  H&lachoth  and  Hsgadoth — the 
one  mainly  consisting  of  ceremonial  rales,  the  other  of  imaginatiTe 
legends — 'were  first  collected  in  the  second  century  by  Babbi  Judah  the 
Holy  (Hftkkodeah),  into  the  Mislmali.'  In  the  couree  of  centuries  they 
grew,  by  the  constant  accretions  of  the  Gemara,  until  they  now  fill  the 
twelTB  folio  volumes  of  the  Jewish  Talmud.  We  cannot,  of  course,  tell 
with  any  certainty  how  much  of  the  teaching  existed  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  Christian  era ;  but  tlie  essence  of  Jewish  teaching  at  that  day  con- 
sisted in  the  repetition  of  precedents  and  opinions,  and  a  large  body  of 
tiieee  precedents  and  opinionsare  attributed  to  Hillel  and  Shammai,  and 
other  great  Babbis  partly  contemporary  with,  partly  anterior  to,  the 
days  of  Christ.  Again,  how  much  of  this  teaching  was  likely  to  pene- 
trate into  the  families  and  schools,  if  schools  there  were,  of  the  despised 
Galilean  village,  ia  a  matter  of  still  greater  uncertainty.  But  the  dia- 
courses  of  Christ  show  that  He  was  faTniUnr  with  the  conceptions  which 
lay  at  the  heart  of  the  Babbinic  system  ;  *  and  when  He  came  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Pharisees  of  Jerus^em,  He  showed  His  intensest  dis- 
approval of  the  spirit  which  identified  their  ritualistic  observances  and 
stereotyped  fonnulie  with  true  religion.  The  language  of  St.  James 
shows  tJiat,  in  later  days,  at  any  rate,  he  had  accepted  the  truths  which 
the  Lord  had  taught.  TTntil  tJie  time  of  his  conversion  he  may  have 
held  the  Pharisaic  traditions  in  higher  estimation.  The  essence  of 
Pharisaism  consisted  in  the  extravagant  exaltation  of  the  Law,  in  its 
ceremonial  no  less  than  in  its  moral  elements,  and  in  the  endless 
developmente  of  pedantic  scrupulosity  into  which  its  regulations  had 
been  expanded.  The  object  of  these  developments  was  to  enclose  the 
L>aw  in  a  hedge  of  separatism,'  out  of  which  no  Jew  could  break  without 
threiitB  of  excommunication,  and  into  which  no  Gentile  could  force  his 
-way  witli  any  promise  of  advantage,  unless  he  accepted  the  seal  of  the 
oovenant,  abandoned  his  Gentile  antecedents,  and  became  a  Proselyte 
of  Bighteousneiw.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  earlier  opinions  of 
St.  James,  he  ultimately  learned  to  regard  even  the  Levitic  Law  as  a 
yoke  too  heavy  for  Gentiles  to  bear;'  and  he  lived  to  teach  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  that  the  only  ritual  which  was  pure  and  undefiled  before 
God  was  tlie  ritual  of  Christian  tenderness,  the  activity  of  Christian  love.' 
But  whether  he  had  been  trained  or  not  in  the  traditional  ex- 
pansions of  Judaic  scholasticism,  we  know  that  he  was  a  rigid  adherent 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  a  faithful  maintainer  of  the  Levitical  worship. 
His  father  Joseph*  is  characterised  by  St.  Matthew  as  "a  just  man." 

>  iUbbi  Judah  the  Holj  m  bom  iboat  A.I).  UO  ud  died  a.d.  190. 

>  M>tt.  xxUL  16—22,  &  ;  Huk  vii.  S— 13  ;  kc 

*  Fnmi  thia  mrd— fwritAuU— the  nune  Phari««  ti  derived. 

*  Acta  IT.  10,  tm.     He  liitencd  without  nrotut  to  the  ilartliDg  langnsfe  of  SL 
Peter,  who  »1k>  Mid  thkt  it  wu  too  heftrr  for  "  our  fathen." 

»  Jm.  i.  28,  21. 

*  JoMph  wu  lili  fkthsr  on  the   "  Epiphuiaa "    hrpothesb  w  much  m  on  Um 
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This  word  conveys  to  Jewish  ears  a  moi-e  definite  meaning  than  it  does 
to  OUTS.  It  means  not  onlj  that  he  was  fair  and  honourable  and 
upright,  as  we  see  that  his  conduct  was  in  eveij  incident  of  Christ's 
nativity  and  infancy  in  which  he  bore  a  jiart,  but  also  that  he  made  it 
his  special  study  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  A 
"just  man  "  was  one  who  gave  Uthes ;  who  went  to  the  yearly  feasts  ; 
who  kept  the  one  yearly  fast ;  who  was  scrupulous  in  the  observance  o( 
the  Sabbath ;  who  attended  the  Synagogue ;  who  used  the  prescnbed 
prayers ;  who  observed  the  rules  of  Levitic  purification ;  who  reve- 
renced the  great  Rabbis ;  who  wore  fringes  and  phylacteries ;  who 
made  a  constant  study  of  the  commandment^  the  precepts,  the  judg- 
ments, the  testimonies,  the  Iaw,  the  word,  the  will  of  the  God  of 
the  Covenant  of  his  fathera'  To  be  a  just  man,  according  to  the 
Jewish  ideal,  was  to  be  "  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  to  walk  in  all 
the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.*  And  this 
was  the  aim  of  the  Holy  Family.  Not.  only  did  Joseph  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  but  Mary  accompanied  him, 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  and  the  perils  of  the  journey, 
it  was  deemed  unnecessary,  and  what  the  Schoolmen  would  have 
called  "  a  work  of  supererogation,"  for  women  to  accompany  their 
husbands.'  It  is  certain,  then,  that  St.  James  was  educated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  rigid  Judaism,  perhaps  not  untinged  with  that  fervid 
patriotism  and  unbounded  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Jewish 
people  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Galileans,*  and  which,  unless 
duly  controlled,  might  easily  degenerate  into  fierce  fanaticism  and 
haughty  exclusiveness. 

But  in  St.  James  these  tendencies  assumed  the  nobler  form  of  a 
morality  which  was  not  only  energetic,  but  even  stem  in  its  holy 
severity.  He  had  grown  up  amid  men  and  women  of  beautiful  and 
simple  natures — among  those  whose  souls  wore,  "when  they  looked 
without,  the  glow  of  sympatliy ;  when  they  looked  within,  the  bloom  of 
modesty."  Of  his  other  brothers  we  know  nothing,  hut  we  trace  the 
same  characteristic  features  in  the  mind  of  his  brother  St.  Jude.  Kay 
we  not  suppose  that  "  steady  love  of  good  and  the  steady  scorn  of  evil " 
may  have  been  intensified  in  their  minds  to  a  rare  degree  by  their  inter- 
course with  One  Who  was  holy,  karmlesa,  nndefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinnersl  Perhaps  we  may  trace  oie  result  of  that  intercouree  in  the 
intense  belief  showed  by  St  Jam  ;h  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  The  doty 
and  blessedness  of  prayer  occupies  no  small  part  in  the  teaching  of  hu 
Epistle  ;*  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  who  had  learnt  the  lesson  from  the 
Lord  Jesus.'     In  this,  and  in  all  res])ect3,  must  not  the  presence  of  the 

>  Pi.  ciii  i  Hatt.  i.  19 ;  Luke  iviu.  13.  >  Luke  L  S. 

*  Snch  tad  been  the  decision  of  Hillel. 

*  Jo*.  Ana.  ivui.  1,  §  6 ;  VU.  ly,  uid  purim,  A  J.  iit  3,  S  L 

*  See  L  5  ;  iT.  2,  3,  8  ;  V.  13-18, 

*  CompMe  tlie  BboTs  puwgei  with  Hatl  v.  44 ;  svO.  21,  ettk 
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Son  of  God  in  that  humble  household  of  Nazaretli  have  exercised  a  spell 
whitdt  oould  not  but  create  in  the  hearts  of  good  men  a  horror  of  vice  even 
deeper  than  that  which  such  natures  would  spontaneously  derive  from 
the  training  of  righteous  parents,  and  from  their  ezdosive  study  of 
Holy  Books  I 

In  the  writings  both  of  St  James  and  St  Jude  we  find  an  intimate 
familiaritj  with  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  Bible  had  been  their  main 
library.  In  St  Jamea  we  can  even  trace  the  portions  of  Scripture 
which  bad  the  deepest  charm  for  him,  and  the  impression  which  they 
had  left  upon  hb  mind.  He  alludes  to  Abraham,  to  Eahab,  to  Elijah; 
he  refers  to  the  Pentateuch,  to  the  Psalms,  to  Isaiah,  and  to  the 
Frt^het  Amoa.  On  a  passage  of  the  latter  Prophet  he  founded  the 
main  argument  of  Hie  speech  which  had  so  vast  an  influence  on  the 
spread  c^  Christianity,  and  he  echoea  his  views  in  two  passages  of  the 
Epistle.'  But  the  Old  Testament  writers  whose  spirit  he  had  most  fully 
imlabed  at«  those  whose  teachings  hear  on  that  practical  wisdom  whitm 
the  Jews  called  Chohmah.  They  held,  and  held  truly,  that  they  were 
in  possession  of  a  motal  "  wisdom  "  which  was  the  peculiar  heritage  of 
their  race.  It  was  not  a  "philosophy  ; "  it  was  too  little  systematic,  too 
much  founded  on  practical  experience  and  intuitions  which  transcended 
proof,  to  correspond  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term.  But  the 
Hebraising  Jews  valued  it  so  exclusively  that  they  looked  with  unwise 
suspicion,  and  even  with  ignomnt  contempt,  upon  Greek  and  Roman 

Now  the  Jewish  "  wisdom  "  bore  far  more  on  conduct  than  on  specn- 
lati<H).  With  this  kind  of  wisdom  the  Epistle  of  St  James  is  largely 
occupied.*  There  is  no  book  of  the  Hagiographa  to  which  he  more 
frequently  refers  than  the  Book  of  Proverbs.'  He  has  evidently  caught 
his  tone  from  the  Prophets  of  his  nation ;  but  the  lewimi  which  he 
deemed  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  are  those  lessons  of  "  wisdom 
for  a  man's  self "  which  recorded  the  long  results  of  experience  in 
the  terse  apophthegms  of  Solomon  and  of  the  school  which  he  had 
founded. 

But  St  James  had  not  studied  the  Scriptures  only.  It  is  not 
certain  that  our  Lord  ever  alludes  to  the  Apociypha,  though  there  are 
one  or  two  passages  in  which  it  is  possible  that  he  does  so.  But  both 
St.  James  and  his  brother  St  Jude  show  a  marked  familiarity  with 
apociyphal  writings.  St  Jude^  as  we  have  seen,  makes  a  direct  quota- 
tion from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  and  alludes  to  other  circitm- 
stances  which  ha  could  only  have  derived  from  apocryphal  tradition. 
lu  other  words,  8t  Jude  was  in  great  measure  what  the  Rabbis  would 
have  called  a  Hagadist,  or  one  who  dwelt  on  allegory,  legend,  and 
historical  story  more  than  on  the  legal  precedents  of  the  Halachah. 
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There  ore  no  such  legendary  allusionB  in  St.  James ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  showB  a  Burprismg  fondness  for  the  two  best  booka  of  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha — the  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom.  To 
these  books  he  makes  no  less  than  thirteen  references  in  the  abort 
compass  of  five  chapters.  These  allusions,  strange  to  say,  are  more 
numerous  and  definite  than  those  which  he  makes  to  any  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  <rf  estima- 
ting this  faot  by  a  refermice  to  the  parallels  whidi  I  have  mentioned 
farther  on.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  he  alludes  more  or  less  directlj 
to  the  Book  of  Job  six  times,  to  the  Book  of  Frorerbs  at  least  ten 
times,  to  the  Book  of  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon"  at  least  five  times,' 
but  to  the  Book  of  EcclBsiasticuB — "the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach  " — more  tlian  fifteen  times.'  It  requires  but  a  glance  at  his 
£pistle  to  see  that  whst  has  influenced  him  most  of  all  is  the  Sermon  on 
'  the  Mount,  to  which  he  has  some  fourteen  aliusiona ;  but  he  has  used  its 
teaching  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  beautiful  though  apociTpha]  treatise 
of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  on  which  it  ia  evident  that  he  had  deeplj  medi- 
tated. The  fact  is  the  more  striking  because  in  oUier  respects  St. 
James  shows  no  sympathy  with  Alexandrian  speculations.  There  is 
not  in  him  the  faintest  tinge  of  Philonian  philosophy  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  belongs  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  School  of  Jerusalem.  He  ia  » 
thorough  Hebraiser,  a  typical  Judaist.  All  his  thoughts  and  phrases 
move  normally  in  the  Palestinian  sphere.  This  is  a  curious  and  almost 
unnoticed  phenomenon.  The  "Sapieutal  literature"  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  least  specifically  Israelite.  It  was  the  direct  precnraor  of 
Alexandrian  morals.  It  deals  with  mankind,  and  not  with  the  Jew. 
Yet  St.  James,  who  shows  so  much  partiality  for  this  literature,  ia  of 
all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  the  least  Alezamlrian  and  the 
most  Judaic. 

But  there  is  another  fact  about  St  James  which  goes  far  to  account 
for  his  position,  his  character,  and  the  tone  which  he  adopts,  snd  which 
also  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  views  of  Joseph  and  of  the 
Holy  Family.  It  is  that  he  wss — if  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of 
Hegesippus,  which  is  in  this  instance  intrinsically  probable — a  Nazarite 
from  the  womb.*     Joseph  was  called  a  "just  man  "  in  the  sense  which  I 

'  If  Mif  furtber  evidence  ihould  ever  throir  probatiilitr  on  the  iDgenioni  (hoarj  of 
Dean  Plumptte  that  the  Book  of  WUdom  wu  wntten  bj  Apolloa  before  bii  omveiwia 
to  Obiiitiinitr,  it  would  be  Ul  Interesting  ainniiiutuiaa  tut  there  iboDld  have  been 
thew  intelleotiikl  efBnitiet  between  tbe  he^  of  Jewiih  Chriituinitf  uid  the  greet  '^'-"[4? 
oT  the  Apoatle  of  the  Oentilee. 

*  The  Talmnd  plieea  unong  thoee  "  who  h>Te  no  portion  in  the  world  to  ooma  "  (the 
obn  luMa)  "thou  who  read  the  boola  of  outoden  "  (D-nmn  rcoj ;  end  B>*  Tbenb 
uld  "Uuaitioiu  mUav/uI  to  read  the  Boot  of  Aei>n  of  Simdi "  (Suhcdrin,  1  100  ft). 
On  the  other  hu^  it  ie  referred  to  with  reipoot  in  Teramoth,  f .  63  ft. 

*  jRie  aketoh  of  St.  Jamea  b;  Hagedppui  i*  preferred  in  Euieli.  .ff .  £  ii  S3.  Oilti 
ha*  no  ground  for  hii  auertion  (OocA.  d.  Judm.  iiL  2S0)  that  St.  Jams  wai  in  tiieae 
Iittrtimilan  a  repreeentatiTe  of  the  Church  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  Hr.  Smrley  ( Janak 
Chrittiani,  p.  IS)  that  the  iketoh  ia  unworthT  of  oredit,  for  it  Sm  oonfinned  hj  man;  ia^ 
dental  alluiione  in  the  Acta  and  Epiatlea. 
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hare  already  explained  ;  it  was  probably  to  the  tow  <d  the  Nazarite 
that  St.  Jamea  owed  his  title  of  "the  Just."  The  cloae  of  the  Jewish 
age  was  an  age  of  tows.  The  gathering  of  the  eagles  which  were 
b^inning  to  flap  their  fierce  wings  oTer  the  Holy  I^nd  awakened 
anguish  and  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews.'  In  the  spirits  of  many 
of  them,  and  not  least  in  those  of  braTe  and  hardy  QalilKans,  the 
sense  of  peril  kindled  a  flame  of  patriotism  which  showed  itself  in  wild 
i~cTolL'  In  those  who  were  unprepared  for  these  movements — who  did 
not  hear  the  call  from  HeaTen,  which  in  the  form  of  prophetic  sanction 
or  manifest  opportunity  would  alone  hare  justified  an  appeal  to  the 
sword — the  sorrow  of  political  extinction  found  its  sure  consolation  in 
the  Iaw  of  God,  The  beauty  and  purity  of  that  Law  had  kindled  the 
rapturous  delight  of  the  exile  who  wrote  the  119th  Fsalm.  In  that 
golden  alphabet  of  Hebrew  faithfulness  he  found  a  compensatiou  for 
every  earthly  trial.  It  was  the  desire  to  preserve  that  Law  intact 
which,  amid  manifold  aberrations,  formed  the  nobler  side  of  Fbarisaism. 
Id  fadthfulness  to  that  Iaw — which  be  at  last  learnt  to  regard  from  the 
Christum  standpoint  as  "  a  Law  of  Liberty  " — St.  James  found  the 
highest  meaning  of  his  life.  To  obey  it  in  the  most  open  manner 
became  the  tow  of  his  life.  A  people  suffering  under  oppression  learns 
ta  value  the  force  which  is  derivable  from  sacred  tows.  In  vows  the 
age  of  the  Judges  had  found  a  spring  of  enthusiasm  which  helped  them 
to  win  deliTerance.  The  instaucas  of  St  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
James — not  to  mention  the  Eesenea  or  BanuH  the  Pharisee' — show  us 
that  in  the  days  of  Roman  oppression  the  Jews  were  once  more  learning 
tha  same  lesson.' 

As  a  Nazarite  St.  Jamea  would  be  regarded  as  holy  even  from 
infancy.  The  tow  was  one  which  devoted  him  to  the  cause  of  God. 
He  never  tasted  wine  or  strong  drink.  He  neTer  ate  any  animal  food. 
No  razor  had  ever  come  upon  the  long  locks  which  streamed  OTer  his 
shooldera.  He  ncTCr  anointed  himself  with  oil.'  Although  he  must 
have  constantly  practised  the  ablutions  which  were  an  essential  part  of 
Leritic  role,  he  nerer  allowed  himself  the  efieminate  luxury  of  the 
b&lh,  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  soft  customs  of  Ionia.*     The 

■  BesSEHlnixL  «S. 
_  *  The  nune  "OalilfaD,"  tliongh  Dot,  m  Iim  been  erro&eoiulr  uid,  almoat  idantical 
with  *'  Zealot,"  jet  ia  ootDmon  uw  denoted  &  oertain  uaonnt  of  du*Seotion  to  the 

" "- it(M>tt.ziTL  69;  Martii*,  70;  mdjo*.  B.  J.liL  S,  i2,  oto.). 

•  See  SwUA,  Oaeh.  Volla  Iirad,  u.  017. 

^__^,_,  _r. r.  S.  ii  23.     Thii  nmy  be  iwnrded  u  Irreconcilable 

with  the  directioDj  giren  in  Junei  v.  14  ;  bat  the  uie  of  oil  medicinaUt/  ii  very  different 
ftoin  ill  Die  ■■  s  taxurg, 

•  HmXaniif  aim  iiipirtn.  ScmB  hBTe  been  rethet  boirififtrl  by  the  eaireaiion  o(  Hese- 
appm  that  St.  Jtmei  "never  lued  the  beth,"  Bat  it  miut  not  lor  a  moment  1m 
■oppoeeil  that  St.  Jamei  approved  of  that  renolting  notion  of  "  the  holinen  of  dirt  " 
which  aeeiaa  to  bais  fonnd  a  place  in  the  mind>  of  ■ome  of  the  henniti.  The  eiprenlan 
"  Uw  bath  "  wenu  to  me  to  ha*e  ■  technical  meaning,  u  tiMt  it  mi(At  be  lald  even  of 
an  Boene,  in  epile  of  hia  duly  ablutioci  in  cold  water  <Joa.  B.  J.il\  §  6),  that  "he 
did  not  me  the  bath."    See  Sohwegler,  IfatAapoa.  ZtilaU.  1 14L 
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BcmptdouB  cleAnlinesB  of  Levitiam,  which  arose  from  its  abhorrraice  ot 
defilement  from  any  creeping  thing,  led  him  always  to  wear  rabes  of 
pure  white  linen,  because  woollen  Gubatancea  could  not  be  kept  bo  ab- 
solutely clean.  This  would  indicate  a  scrupulosity  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  Priests,  for  they  ordinarily  wore  woollen  gartnentii,'  alUioogh 
they  might  only  be  clad  in  linen  while  performing  their  sacred  funo- 
tions.  The  Nazaritism  of  St.  James  is  a  circumstance  of  great  moment 
in  the  explanation  of  his  life  and  character.  It  added  strength  to  his 
personal  influence.  There  aro  traces  in  Scripture  that  the  Nazarites 
were  regarded  with  peculiar  pride.  They  were  looked  upon  as  en- 
dowed with  health  and  beauty,  as  well  as  holiness.  "Thy  Nazarites," 
says  Jeremiah,*  "were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter  tJian  milk, 
they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  tlieir  polishing  was  of 
sapphire."  They  may  even  have  been  admitted  into  some  of  the  func- 
tions which  were  otherwise  confined  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  true  that  "  because  he  was  a  Nazarite  "  Sb  James  was  allowed, 
like  the  High  Priest,  to  enter  the  Holiest  once  a  year.  Is  making  that 
statement  Epipbanius'  probably  mistakes  the  remark  of  Hegosippus* 
that  he  was  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  (*&  ri  Irn).  And  this  may  bo 
true.  For  if  we  read  of  Rechabites  who  were  "  scribes  "  and  "  singers," 
and  weiB  allowed  "  to  stand  before  the  Lord  "  in  the  service  «E  iho 
Sanctuary,  though  they  were  of  Kenite  blood,*  the  same  was  more  likely 
to  be  true  of  Nazarites,  especially  if,  like  St  James,  they  were  of  prieatly 
kin  and  of  Davidic  descent  At  any  rate,  the  Nazarites  were  pledgsd 
ohampiona  of  Mosaic  institutions,*  and  signs  are  not  wanting  ibat  Hne 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  had  been  adopted  by  other  memben  of  tlie  drde 
who  were  connected  with  the  eartJily  home  of  Jesos.^ 

In  the  case  of  St  James,  as  in  that  of  hia  kinsman  John  the  B^ttist, 
this  life-long  vow  helps  to  account  for  the  tone  of  propheUc  antbori^ 
and  fiery  vehemence  in  which  be  speaks.  May  it  not  also  accotmt  tor 
"  the  little  rift  within  the  lute  "—the  gradual  severance,  if  not  aliena- 
tion, from  Christ  of  His  earthly  "brethren"  which  is  traceable  in  the 
Gospels  1  It  is  probable  that  there  was  no  disturbance  of  harmony  so 
long  as  Jesus  continued  to  live  ia  the  home  of  His  childhood,  and  to 
work  with  the  other  members  of  His  &mily  as  "the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth."  On  the  Divine  instructiveness  of  that  long  epoch  of  seclu- 
sion— on  the  eloquence  with  which  that  silence  teaches  us  some  of  the 
best  and  moat  necessary  lessons  of  life — I  have  dwelt  elsewhere.'     Wo 

1  Lav.  xtH  !  E»k.  iUt.  17.  '  Lun.  Iv.  J. 

'  Epipbui.  Haer.  iiii.  4 ;  IzxriiL  18.  <  HegMipptu,  op.  Enssb.  B.  M,S.7S. 

*  (hi  the  Bechabitca  aee  2  Efngi  x.  15,  23  ;  Jer.  uxv. ;  1  Ohnm.  ii.  55  ;  Pi.  Izzi., 
inter. ;  uid  the  mlltuii>n  ot  Hagui^iu  to  tha  R«h>bita  priut,  ap.  EoMb.  i7.  £  iL  23. 

'  HsDos,  perttpt,  in  pMi,  ue  title  bome  b;  St.  Junei  of  OUiuM,  (?  "  bolvuk  of  Um 
ftot/ti"  iOjAi ami, -wiOBii  HsKsdppni  canfiuodlr  tt;a  b  "dsfenoe  of  tlie  pa^le.  uxl 
lighteoomeu." 

J  Thu  wa  ue  toM  of  St.  Hatthaw— vho,  bring  a.  nti  of  Alpham,  *■■  poriiam  a 

.j_ja.   . *•■-"- ~-'--^*^el»blefcCBl«i.Alei.i^««*.fLl.) 
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DUj  well  believe  that  those  earljr  jears  at  Nazareth  were  ejcceptionally 
peaceful  and  bksRed.  But  whea  the  Lord's  hour  waa  come  there  fell  a 
iluHJow  between  Him  and  those  with  whom  He  had  been  broaght  up. 
He  went  to  be  baptised  of  John  in  Jordan.  He  returned  with  a  body 
of  jontfafnl  disciples,  of  whom  one  was  His  first  cousin,  and  who  were 
sabsequently  joined  by  other  relatives.  But  His  brethr<!n  did  not 
join  that  duster  of  young  men  in  all  their  glowing  enthusiasm  whom 
Jecas  gathered  round  Him  as  the  freeh  garland  of  His  ministry.  He 
left  His  home :  they  stayed  in  it.  They  must  have  heard  many  a 
nimonr  of  Him  before  He  re-appeared  in  Hia  native  village.  Of  the 
secret  of  Hia  birth,  shronded  In  awful  reticence  by  the  awe-struck 
humility  of  their  mother,  it  may  be  that  they  had  not  heard.  They 
bad  seen  Him  grow  up  as  one  of  themselves,  living  in  obscure  poverty, 
toiling  at  a  humble  trade.  Could  they  approve  of  the  astonishing 
boldness  with  which — usurping,  as  it  might  seem  to  them,  the  functions 
ot  the  greatest  Priests,  or  ibe  most  learned  Babbis,  and  even  en- 
dangering the  position  of  His  countrymen  with  Herod,  and  with  the 
Romans — He  had  swept  the  courts  of  the  Temple  clear  from  the 
crowd  of  buffering  trafGckere  1  If  such  conduct  showed  a  noble  zeal, 
how  could  they  approve  of  such  a  violation  of  oil  custom — such  a  dis- 
regard of  all  patriotio  prejudices — as  was  indicated  by  His  stay  among 
the  detested  Samaritans  1  And  how  intense  must  have  been  their 
astonished  disapproval  when,  in  the  Synagogue  of  Kasoreth,  they 
heard  Him — "Hirn  with  Whom  they  had  all  grown  up  side  by  side — 
proclaim  Himi^^lf  to  be  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Great  Prophecy 
of  Isaiah  I  EUs  expulsion  from  Nazareth — the  narrow  «8cape  from  the 
death  for  "  blasphemy "  which  Hia  infuriated  townsmen  wished  to 
inflict  upon  Him — the  consequent  disturbance  of  aU  their  hitherto 
peaoefnl  relations  with  their  neighbours'— the  necessity,  arising  &om 
this  disturbance,  which  compelled  tlie  whole  family  to  migrate  from  a 
town  endeared  to  them  by  so  long  a  residence,  aud  by  so  many  associa- 
tions— these  and  oUier  circumst^ces  must  all  have  come  upon  them 
*a  heavy  trials — trials  which  had  arisen  from  the  claims  and  the  con- 
duct of  Him  Whom  men  called  their  brother.  All  these  circumstances 
would  tend  to  produce  the  want  of  perfect  cordiality  to  which  our  Lord 
alluded  when  He  said  that  "  a  Prophet  is  not  without  honour  except 
in  his  own  country,  and  anumg  hia  kinsmen  and  in  hit  ou>n  houie."^ 

At  first,  however,  they  did  not  venture  to  interfere.  With  their 
strong  Levitio  prejudices,  they  must  have  heard  with  disapproval  of  His 
disparagement  of  the  "  traditions  of  the  fathers ; "  of  Hia  indifference 
to  Uie  Oral  Iaw  ;  of  His  neglect  of  Levitic  rules  when  He  touched  a 

■  "  !■  not  thi*  tha  loB  of  ibrf,  md  the  brathar  of  Jamn,  tai  Joiei,  uid  Judas,  and 
SimoB  I  and  ue  ant  Ua  dttan  here  wit.li  ni  T  " — Hark  tL  3. 

*HaAvLt:l[att.ziiL67;  Luke  It.  24  ;  John  if.  44.    The  lart  worda  are  omitted, 
._.   ..   ^  j^  ^l^  feallnga  M  the  Lord'i  brethroa,  by  the  two  later 
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corpse  or  a  leper ;  of  His  gracionsnesB  to  the  poor  Toman,  whoM 
slimiest  contact  iuToIved  ceremonial  pollution ;  of  His  eating  with 
unwashcn  handn  ;  of  His  annulment  of  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  nnclpAn  meats  ;  of  His  not  observing  the  two  weekly  fasts;  of  the 
yfay  in  -which  He  set  at  nought  the  common  rules  about  tlie  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  But  the  awe  which  He  inspired  hushed  the  voica 
which  would  otherwise  have  risen  in  remonstrance.  It  was  only  when 
the  path  of  the  "  Prophet  of  Naaareth  "  seemed  to  darken — only  when 
they  found  that  He  was  amipng  against  EUmself^  first  the  disapproba- 
tion, then  the  indignant  hatred,  of  all  those  on  whom  they  looked  with 
the  deepest  Teneration— that  they  thought  it  a  duty,  if  posdUe,  to 
control  His  actioos.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  how  profound  was 
the  respect  with  which  the  humbler  Jews  looked  up  to  the  Priesta,  the 
Sanhedrists,  the  Pharisees,  the  Teachers  of  the  Law.  The  titles  whidi 
the  Rabbis  so  eagerly  accepted,  the  tone  of  contempt  which  they  adopted 
towards  those  who  were  not  initiated  into  their  system,  the  insolence 
with  which  they  depreciated  all  who  did  not  belong  to  their  little  clique, 
had  gi-adually  led  the  mass  of  the  Jews  to  aooept  Uiese  teachers  at  their 
own  estimate,  and  to  obey  their  decisions  widi  almost  abject  humility. 
It  was  inoonceivable  to  them  how  one  of  the  people  should  dare  toscorn 
the  wisdom,  to  set  aside  the  authority,  to  defy  the  injuntrtdons  of  their 
idolised  theologians.  It  startJed  them  that  He  should  deoooDM  as 
blind  guides  and  pernicious  hypocrites  the  men  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  little  Ezras  or  Simeons — as  "nprootcn  of 
mountains  " — as  "glories  of  the  Law  " — as  men  of  whom  ^le  least  was 
"  worthy  that  the  Shechinah  should  rest  upon  him."'  They,  too,  were 
inclined  to  repeat,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?"  In  the  aixteenth 
century  men  marvelled  at  the  audacity  of  the  German  monk  who  dared 
to  breathe  defiance  against  the  immemorial  majesty  of  the  Papat^,  and 
to  brave  the  opposition  of  a  compact  ecclesiasticism.  But  the  courage 
of  Luther  was  as  nothing  to  what  Jews  who  did  not  accept  the  Divine 
mission  of  Jesus  must  have  considered  to  be  the  daring  of  the  Nazarene, 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  threats  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  had 
been  dosjmtched  from  Jerusalem  to  watoh  his  movements.  How  could  one 
who  "  had  never  leomt  letters,"  and  knew  nothing  of  what  passed  for 
"  theology  " — gaze  without  quailing  on  ^ose  broad  phylacteriee,  and 
listen  without  reverence  to  that  micrology  of  erudition  1  Waa  it  not 
amazing  that  He  should  dare  to  teach  with  personal  authority,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  precedents  and  technicalities  of  men  who 
had  actually  listened  to  Shammai  and  to  Hillel !  The  brethren  of  Jesus 
could  only  attribute  such  conduct  to  an  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  be 
getting  beyond  His  own  control.  Tliey  imagined  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Prophet  waa  no  more  subject  to  the  Prophet  Thej/  taid,  "  Be  is  betii/e 
Htmielf."  Fortifying  their  interference  with  the  presence  of  His  mother, 
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thej  Test  in  a  body  to  the  skirts  of  tiie  vast  crowd  which  he  was 
addrensiiig  at  Capemanm,  and  seat  r  message  that  they  wished  to  speak 
with  Him.  It  was  an  act  of  which  they  themselves  were  as  yet  in- 
capabla  of  understanding  the  immense  irrereren.ce.  It  was  time  that 
Jamea  and  Judas  should  be  taught,  as  Mary  bad  been  gently  taught 
even  at  the  wedding-feast  of  Cana,  that  for  Him  the  bond  of  earthly 
relationships  was  transcended  for  ever.  Stretching  out  His  hand  to 
His  diaoiplea,  He  said,  "Behold  My  moth^  and  My  brethren!  For 
whoaoever  shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  in  Heaven,  he  is  My  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother."* 

Yet  even  this  repudiation  of  their  interference — this  reboke,  so 
distinct  yet  so  gentle,  of  the  presumption  which  relied  on  fleshly  kina- 
manship — was  not  E^ectuat  to  silence  finally  the  remonstrances  of  His 
"brethren."  Once  more— «nd  this  time  tiiey  were  unable  to  bring 
Mary  witii  them — tLey  ventured  to  pr<^er  their  advice  to  Jesus ; 
ventured,  not  obscurely,  to  intimate  their  disapproval  of  His  conduct, 
and  their  rejecticm  of  His  highest  claims.'  The  burst  of  unpopularity 
which  had  followed  His  disrourM  at  Capernaum  about  the  Bread  of 
life — the  diecoorso  in  which  He  had  checked  the  false  Messianio 
enthusiasm  excited  by  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand — rendered  His 
position  more  and  more  isolated.  So  great  was  His  peril  that,  though 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  at  hand,  He  could  not  go  publicly  to 
Jemsalem.  It  was  at  this  sad  crisis  that  Hb  brethren  came  to  Him, 
and  said,  with  impatient  perplexity,  "  Depart  hence,  and  go  into  Judiea, 
that  Thy  disciples  also " — not  merely  these  few  Galilieans,  but  those 
who  have  believed  on  Thee  in  Jerusalem  and  Judtea — "may  behold  the 
wo^s  tliat  Thou  doeet ;  for  no  man  doeth  anything  in  secret  "—as  Thou 
art  now  practically  doing — "  and  seeks  to  be  publicly  acknowledged.* 
If  Then  doest  these  tilings  " — and  though  the  words  are  not  a  denial  ol 
His  work  they  are  at  least  a  cold  and  hesitating  acknowledgment-^"  it 
Thou  doeat  these  things,  manifest  Thyself  to  the  world."  This  forward 
and  ungracious  speech,  in  which  they  ostentatiously  sepai«te  themselves 
from  His  disciples,  is  accounted  for  by  the  i-emark  of  the  Apostle,  "  For 
even  His  brethren  were  not  beUevers  on  Him."'  Their  belief,  such  as 
it  was,  was  neither  permanent  nor  deep^  They  may  have  given  to  His 
claims  a  general  acceptance,*  but  their  faith  was  lacking  in  energy  and 
depth.  Had  it  not  been  so,  they  would  never  have  aspired  to  control 
Hu  acdoQB.  Onoe  more  His  calm  words  involved  a  deep  reproof: 
"  My  opporttmity  has  not  yet  oome  :  yottr  opportunity  is  always  ready. 
Di«  world  cannot  hate  yon ;  but  Me  it  hateUi,  because  I  bear  witness 
Gonceroing  it  that  its  deeds  are  evil  do  ye  up  unto  the  feast.  I  do 
not  mean  yet  to  go  up  unto  this  feast,  because  my  opportunity  is  not 
yet  folGlled."    AcconUngly  He  did  not  go  up  to  the  feast  publicly,  or 


>  MatL  dL  49,  fia  '  Jolm  vii.  1—10. 

•  Jabn  tS.  i :  ir  niif^ri^  •tm.  *  Vor.  B :  tvN  yif  » 

*  BoA  u  li  eipreiBMl  b;  vimAui  nn,  bnt  not  bj  mmitir  ■ 
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witb  them,  or  as  one  who  veLf  to  ohsem  it;  He  only  appeared 
in  the  Temple  suddeoly  in  tKV,  midst  o(,  it  But  what  a  BeTenncc 
between  Himself  and  Uiem  tiie 'words  reveal  1  How  marked  is  the 
emphasis  of  the  contrasted  proi^j^tasl.  ,  How  unmistakably  do  Eia 
words  imply  that  t/Ky  belonged  as  yet  io  the  world  of  Judaiim  and 
Pharisaism ;  to  the  world  which  hated  Him ;  to  the  world  in  which  litg 
were  in  no  sort  of  peril,  but  which  was  seeking  to  take  Hit  life.  TKey 
were  members  of  the  religious  world  ;  they  sided  with  the  dominast 
parties  ;  they  walked  in  the  odonr  of  sanctity ;  they  were  breathinj  the 
beatitude  of  orthodox  benediction.  Sis  was  the  isolation  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Prophet — of  the  Prophet  who  awoke  the  deadlieat  of 
all  forms  of  hatred — the  hatred  of  profeaaional  partisans ;  the  hatred 
wbich  must  ever  be  the  meed  o£  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  pluck  off 
the  mask  of  the  hypocrite,  to  startle  the  slumbers  of  a  false  orthodoxy, 
and  to  expose  the  insincerity  of  a  false  pretence. 

In  the  four  Gospels  we  do  not  again  hear  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Lord.  They  were  not  with  Him  during  the  last  scenes;  they  were  not 
at  the  Last  Supper ;  they  were  not  in  the  Garden ;  they  drew  no  sword 
for  Fim  ;  they  did  not  follow  Him  to  the  Hall  of  Cuaphas  ;  they  did 
not  defile  themselves  for  the  feast  by  entering  the  Prtetorium  ;  they  did 
not  stand  beside  the  Cross  ;  they  did  not,  so  fax  as  we  know,  ■viat  iritli 
sorrowing  gifta  His  tomK 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  when  next  we  meet  with  them  tiey  have  throvn 
themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggling  fortunes  of  the  Cbnnh ! 
It  is  after  the  Ascension.  The  £leven  ^ve  returned  from  the  Uonot 
of  Olives,  and  go  to  the  Upper  Boom,  which  is  their  r^ular  place  d 
meeting  in  Jerusalem ;  and  in  that  Upper  Boom  are  not  wly  the 
Eleven,  but  also  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  His  brethren.'  Fran 
that  moment  as  a  body  they  disappear,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  eiOia 
Joses  or  Simon.  But  Jude  lived  to  travel  as  a  Christian  missionary, 
and  to  write  the  Epistle  which  bears  his  name ;  and  James  lived  to  fuiniik 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  bishop  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  to  be  for  twenty  years  a  main  pillar  of  the  persecuted  Qturcli. 

"Whence  came  this  marvellous  change  t 

We  have  no  account  of  it ;  we  have  no  means  of  even  ooDJectnrs% 
explaining  it,  unless  the  explanation  lies  in  three  woi-ds  of  the  Apostle 
PauL  In  his  relation  of  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  His  Resurrec- 
tion he  says  that  he  was  seen  of  Eephaa,  then  of  the  Twelve^  thai 
of  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once ;  "  then  He  toot  teen  i^ 
Jama."'  That  this  James  means  the  Lord's  brother,  the  bead  d 
the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  is  clear,  because  when  the  Epistle  wu 
written  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  dead,  and  the  son  of  Alphnus  wis 
unknown  to  Gentile  Chrtstian&  They  knew'  but  of  one  Jomea,  l^e  om 
whose   authority  was  so  highly  voierated,  and  the  only  one  whom 
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8t  FmI  mentioDB  by  nama  Three,  ,jeiid  three  alone,  were  aing^ed 
out  to  be  mpuKte  ^e-vitneaRee  of  the  Appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  on 
earth.  One  was  the  leader  o£  the  Apostolic  band,  the  repentant  Kephas ; 
uother  was  she  ir)io  lored  invd^i  whsBe  love  made  her  last  at  the  cross 
ud  earlieet  at  the  tomb ;  the  third  was  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

Not  a  single  further  detail  is  added  in  Scripture  respecting  the 
appearances  to  Kephas  and  to  James.  But  in  the  Qospel  of  the 
Hebrews — the  moat  ancient  and  trustworthy  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
— we  find  the  stiiking  story  that  James  bad  bound  himself  by  an  oath 
that  from  Uie  hour  when  he  bod  drunk  of  the  Lord's  cup  he  would 
□either  eat  nor  drink  until  he  should  see  him  risen  from  the  dead. 
"Now  the  Lord,  when  He  had  given  the  cloth  (nndtm)  to  the 
NTvsnt  of  the  priest,  went  to  James  and  appeared  to  Him,  and 
said  after  a  while,  'Biing  hither  a  table  and  bread;'  and  He  took 
bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  James  the  Just,  and 
(aid  to  bim,  '  My  brother,  eat  thy  bread  now,  for  the  Son  of  Man 
bath  risen  from  among  those  that  sleep.'"'  There  are  several  circum- 
itances  here  which  show  us  indeed  that  we  are  in  the  region  of  the 
Apocryphal,  for  James  wss  not  present  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
there  did  not  exist  among  the  Apostles — in  spite  of  all  that  Jesna 
had  told  tiiem — any  expectation  of  the  Resurrection.  Indeed,  so  far 
from  the  belief  creating  the  conviction,  we  are  expressly  told  of  tlie 
incredulous  sstonishment  with  which  they  recuv^  the  first  Easter 
tidings.  But  though  there  may  be  some  confadon  in  these  details, 
titers  is  nothing  improbable,  notliing  which  is  unlike  8t  James's 
character,  in  the  main  facts  of  the  tntditioa.  That  he  loved  the 
Brother  with  whom  he  had  lived  at  Nazareth  for  thirty  years  we 
nnnot  doubt.  Althongh  he  may  have  been  unconvin^  at  first 
of  His  Divine  claims,  though  he  may  even  have  yielded  to  doubts 
respecting  His  Messiah  ship,  yet  one  into  whose  heart  bad  sunk  so 
deeply  the  lessons  of  sentence  after  sentence  from  tbe  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  could  not  have  regarded  Him  as  other  than  a  great  prophet 
from  tbe  earlieot  days  of  his  public  ministry.  All  his  personal  affectiou 
may  have  been  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths  hy  the  knowledge  of 
what  He  had  suffered.  His  nascent  and  imperfect  belief  may  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  events  which  accompanied  the 
Crucifixion,  and  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  not  only  on  the 
awestruck  Jews,  but  even  on  the  heathen  centurion.  It  is  therefore 
far  from  impossible  that  when  he  heard  the  first  reports  of  His 
resurrection,  tbe  subsequent  intelligence  that  He  had  been  actually 
f««N — and  not  only  by  Mary  of  Magdala,  but  by  Kephas,  and  by 
the  Twelve,  and  by  five  hundred  brethren  at  once — be  may  have  bound 
himself  by  the  not  uncommon  eMerem,  or  ban,  which  the  tradition 
records.     He  was  a  Nazarite^  and  bound  by  a  general  vow ;  he  would 

>  JcK  Dt  YiTT.  lUiutr.  %  I 
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now  moke  a  special  vow  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  until  he  too  had  seen 
the  Lord — until  he  had  been  thus  thoroaghly  convinced  tii&t  all  which 
yet  remained  of  his  paat  doubts  was  wrong  and  vain.  However  this 
may  be,  we  know  on  the  testimony  of  St  Paul  that  a  special  vi^ou 
was  vouchsafed  to  him.  We  know  further  from  sacred  history  that  he 
became  thenceforth,  until  his  martyrdom,  a  faithfol  shepherd  of  aouh^ 
a  tower  of  defence  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  City. 

Seven  or  eight  years  elapse  before  we  again  hear  of  him,'  and  tiien 
it  is  merely  a  passing  allusion  to  the  fact  that  St  P»ul  saw  him  in 
Jerusalem,  three  yeare  after  his  cooveraioo,  when  be  bad  been  forced  to 
fly  for  his  life  from  Damascus.  All  the  brethren  at  first— and 
therefore  James  among  them — received  the  new  coaverti  who  had  lateljr 
been  so  terrible  an  inquisitor,  with  fear  and  snapicion.  When  tlu 
generosity  of  Barnabas  had  rescued  his  friend  from  this  painful 
isolation,  Peter  was  the  earliest  to  hold  out  to  him  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  and  from  that  time  James  aeeana  also  to  have  receival 
him  with  kindnesa*  Even  then  St  James  appears  to  have  held  soms 
authoritative  position  in  the  Church,  though  he  ia  distinguished  from 
the  Apostlea  Since  no  other  Apostle  except  Peter  ia  mentioned,  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  not  at  Jerusalem  at  that  moment  Indeed, 
the  whole  Church  had  been  scattered  by  the  storm  of  persecution  whidi 
had  been  directed  by  Paul  himself. 

Six  more  years  elapse  before,  in  A.D.  44,  we  again  meet  with  the 
name  of  James.  In  that  year  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  in  ttying  to  sustain 
the  politic  rile  of  a  national  king,  had  t^en  the  readiest  method 
of  pleasing  the  Jews  by  harassing  the  Christians.  He  had  according/ 
seized  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  put  him  to  death.  The  selection 
of  the  elder  son  of  Zebedee  for  a  victim  shows  either  that  the  burning 
zeal  was  still  unquenched  which  in  old  days  had  earned  for  him 
and  his  brother  John  the  surname  of  Sons  of  Thunder,  or  that  he  wu 
at  that  time  regarded  as  the  leader  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Why 
that  position  was  assigned  to  him  rather  than  to  Peter  we  caji  only 
conjecture.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  his  poeition,  or  to  hk 
connexion  with  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  fact  that  as  the  son  of  Salome  he 
was  ^e  near  relative  of  his  Lord.  No  sooner  had  he  been  executed 
than,  seeing  the  delight  which  the  Jews  bad  taken  in  his  execution, 
Herod  proceeded  further  to  seize  Peter.  The  angelic  deliverance  of 
Peter  from  prison  thwarted  the  king's  murderous  designs ;  and  when 
Peter  went  at  once  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  to 
remove  the  anxious  fears  of  the  assembled  brethren  before  his  Sight 
from  Jerusalem,  he  ended  his  hasty  narrative  with  the  warden  "TeQ 
Jame»  and  the  brethren  these  things.'" 

The  expression  shows  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  hod  succeeded 
the  son  of  Zebedee  as  the  chief  person  in  the  mother  Church.     The 
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twelve  jeaiB  had  now  elapsed  during  which,  according  to  a  probable 
tradition,  the  Apostles  had  been  bidden  to  stay  at  Jerusalem  before 
thej  scattered  far  and  wide  to  preach  tlie  Gospel  to  oil  nations.'  The 
Btationuy  Bnperintendence  of  the  Uttle  body  of  Chnstians  in  the 
head-quarters  of  Jewish  fanaticism  was  felt  to  be  a  poaition  which 
belonged  less  fitly  to  any  of  the  Twelve  than  to  one  who,  though 
he  mi^t  in  the  leas  technical  sense  be  called  an  Apostle,  was  not 
one  of  the  chosen  witnesses  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  evangeli- 
sation of  alt  the  world. 

To  James,  therefore,  the  Ijord's  brother — not  only  beeauM  he  was 
the  Lord's  brother,  but  because  of  the  force  of  his  character  and 
inflnence — fell  naturally  and  at  once  the  offico  of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.' 
The  af^intment  was  eminently  wise,  and  as  Jerusalem  was  yearly 
visited  at  the  great  feasta  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims,  of 
whom  multitudes  were  Christians,'  this  position  at  once  gave  to  the 
Lord's  brother  an  immense  authority.  He  became  a.  pillar  of  the 
Church  ;*  and  if  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  one  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  win  over  the  people  of  the  Ancient  Covenant,  he 
would  have  achieved  the  task.  llie  shadow  of  an  awful  mystery  clung 
about  him  as  the  earthly  brother  of  Him  Whose  true  Divinity  as  the 
Eternal  Son  of  Qod  was  brought  home  more  deeply  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  as  year  after  year  passed  by. 
And  this  awe  of  his  personality,  enhanced  among  the  Jews  by  Us 
Davidic  descent,  was  increased  by  the  stem  sanctity  of  his  character. 
This  was  be — so  men  whisperal,  and  we  catch  the  echo  of  their 
whispers  centuries  afterwards — "  who  is  wont  to  go  alone  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  is  found  prostrate  in  prayer,  so  that  hia  knees  have 
grown  hud  and  worn  like  a  camel's  because  he  is  ever  kneeling  and 
worshipping  Qod,  and  asking  foi^venesa  for  the  people."'  "T^is  is 
the  righteous  one."  "This  is  Obtiam,  the  bulwark  of  the  people." 
"  He  is  even  allowed,"  they  said,  "  like  the  high  priest,  to  wear  on 
his  forehead  the  petaUm,  tixo  plate  of  gold  on  which  is  inscribed 
Holiness  to  the  Lord."  The  latter  notion  is  probably  a  symbolic 
expression  translated  into  a  fact,'  for  there  is  no  trace  that  such  a 
privil^^  was  accorded  to  any  one,  even  if  he  were,  as  James  may  have 

I  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  !L  S  43,  qBoting  the  Kenuma  Petrtm  :  Uld  ApoUonioi,  ap. 
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been,  of  Aaronio  as  well  aa  of  Davidio  origin.*  But  it  is  not  incredible 
that  James  may,  as  a  Kazarite,  have  been  allowed  to  share  in  some 
of  the  priestly  pi-ivileges."  In  any  case,  these  stories  must  indicate 
that  he  was  held  in  exceptional  reverence,  for  legends  only  gath^ 
round  the  names  of  the  greatest,  jnst  as  it  is  only  the  loftiest  mountain- 
tops  to  which  the  mists  most  densely  cling.  And  every  indication  with 
which  we  are  furnished  shows  that  he  was  providentially  fitted  to 
give  one  last  chance  to  all  who  would  accept  salvation,  whether  in 
the  Jewish  capital  or  amid  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  the  Dispersion.  Fn>m 
the  whole  character  of  his  views  he  would  speak  to  them  in  a  voice 
more  acceptable  than  that  of  any  other  man. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  anger  which  arose  at  Jerusalem  when  tiie 
news  arrived  that  Peter,  not  content  with  baptising  Gentile  proselytes, 
had  actually  lived  in  their  houses  and  eaten  with  them,  the  name  of 
James  is  not  mentioned.  Nor,  again,  are  we  told  t^t  St.  Paul  saw 
him  in  his  hurried  and  unimportant  visit,  in  the  year  of  Peter's  im- 
prisonment, to  (»irry  alma  from  the  Qentile  Christians  at  Antioch  to 
their  suffering  brethren,  the  "  saints "  of  Jerusalem.'  But  five  years 
later,  about  a.d.  50,  when  Paul  and  Bamabaa  went  up  a  second  time  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  settlement  of  the  great  question  which  was  then  agi< 
tating  the  Church,  we  again  see  St.  James  as  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  that  memorable  Synod,  The  question  whether  the  Gentiles  were  or 
were  not  to  be  circumcised— was  one  on  the  decision  of  which  hung  the 
entire  future  of  Gentile  Christianity.  It  involved  the  whole  relation  of 
the  Gentiles  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  I  have  elsewhere  so  fnlly  entered  into 
its  bearing,  and  into  the  drcumatancea  of  the  scene  at  which  it  was 
decided,  that  I  must  be  content  to  refer  towhat  I  have  there  said.*  But 
I  may  here  repeat  that  the  whole  weight  and  reaponaibilily  of  tlie 
decision  rested  with  St.  James,  and  that  he  rose  on  this  occaaion  to  a 
height  worthy  of  his  parentage  and  of  his  character.  In  the  face  of  all 
the  prejudices  of  hia  life — rising  superior  to  the  views  of  all  the  Rabbis, 
bis  predecessors  and  contemporaries — ignoring  the  wrathful  mnrmnrs 
and  fanatical  arguments  of  the  Pharisaic  Zealots,  he  decided  in  an  oppo- 
site sense  to  what  seems  to  have  been  expected  of  him.  He,  the 
Righteous — he,  the  Bulwark  of  Judaism — he,  the  priestly  Nazarite,  to 
whom,  Christian  though  he  was,  even  Jews  looked  up  with  reverence — 
he,  who  was  so  rigidly  accurate  an  observer  of  all  the  precept*  of  legal 
righteousness — he,  the  very  man  whose  name  and  authority  had  been 
claimed  by  tlie  Judaic  emissaries  who  had  troubled  the  Church  of 
Antioch  by  their  insistance  on  legal  scrupulosity  and  Jewish  paridcn- 
larism — he,  whose  name  they  afterwards  ^used  in  counter-missions  to 
undo  the  teaching  of  St^  Paul — be  gave  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  liberal 
view  1    Kever,  perhaps,  did  a  result  so  awful  in  its  responsibility  depend 

1  ftlnr;  «u  reUted  to  EUubeth. 
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on  tka  wisdom  of  any  giiigle  man.  The  aasembty  of  Jewish  Christians 
in  the  Holy  City,  seething  with  intense  excitement,'  hung  on  the  lips  of 
their  Bishop,  a^,  in  the  hush  of  awe  inspired  by  his  person  and  character, 
he  rose,  with  the  long  loctca  of  the  Nazarito  etreaming  over  his  white 
robes,  to  close  the  discussion  in  which  so  many  fierce  passions  had  been 
aroused.  The  Pharisees  bad  been  insisting  on  the  Law — the  Law  of 
Uoses — the  sacred,  irrevocable,  fiery  Law  of  Sin^  for  the  sake  of 
which  tiiey  thought  the  very  world  had  been  created — the  Iaw  which 
the  Savioar  had  Himself  stud  that  He  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
folfil — Day,  which  He  had  personally  fulfilled — nay,  respecting  which 
He  had  openly  declared  tiiat  no  jot  nor  tittle  of  it  should  ever  pass 
sway.  Who  had  the  power  to  say  that  this  Iaw  which  Cod  had 
ittered  from  the  rolling  fire,  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  amid 
mynads  of  angels — who  should  dare  to  say  that  any  portion  of  it 
was  special  t  that  any  utterance  of  it  was  evanescent  1  Who  would  dare 
to  argae  that  it  was  meant  for  Jews  only,  and  that  it  need  not  be 
adopted  by  proselytes,  and  that  it  bad  not  been  intended  for  all  the 
woridt  Could  even  the  Bath  Kol  itself,  the  voice  from  Heaven,*  super- 
sede its  universal  sacreduess,  or  absolve,  were  it  but  one  Gentile,  from 
»  much  as  the  poaitiDn  of  a  phylactery  or  the  colour  of  a  fringe  1  Did 
not  tradition  say  that  all  the  souls  even  of  nations  yet  unborn  had  beea 
summoned  to  the  awful  moantain  to  hear  that  Law  delivered  1  And  be 
it  remembered  tittA  these  arguments  wero  being  uttered  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  midst  of,  and  to  the  knowledge  of,  a  madly  fanatical  population — 
utt«red,  as  it  were^  in  the  audience  of  those  long  centuries  of  Sacred 
history  to  which  every  tower  and  pinnacle  of  the  Holy  City  was  bearing 
witness — uttered  by  men  who  wero  not  only  FbariGeea,  but  Christians. 
And  let  it  be  further  rememberod  that  every  ailment  which  they  were 
iirging  was  one  addressed  as  it  wero  in  shorthand  to  the  impassioned 
prejudices  of  the  majority  of  the  hcsrors  ;  anticipated  almost  beforo  its 
utterance  by  their  quick  and  excited  sensibility ;  weighted  with  the 
emphasis  of  those  lifelong  convictions,  which  come  to  be  identified  with 
Uie  very  essence  of  roligiou.  Against  this  mighty  current  of  obstinate 
Judaism,  Paul,  the  once  fierce  Inquisitor  and  Persecutor— Paul,  the 
hated  re&^ade  of  the  Sanhedrin — Paul,  who  had  his  share  in  the  death 
of  the  proto-mortyr — Paul,  the  suspected  teacher  of  heathen  customs 
which  were  the  subversion  of  legal  righteousness — Paul,  and  even 
Barnabas,  tainted,  as  many  of  these  Pharisees  would  have  thought,  by 
interoouTse  with  "the  enemy," — would  have  struggled  in  vain.  One 
tower  of  strength  the  wiser  and  larger-hearted  party  possessed  in  the 
advocacy  of  Peter;  but  Peter  himself,  though  he  adduced  irresistible 
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Vtooia  of  a  Divioe  sanctloii  for  w^bat  he  had  done,  had  barely  been  able 
to  justify,  at  Jerusalem,  the  iaolated  baptism  and  admissioD  into  fellow- 
ship of  a  single  pious  proeelyte.  The  question  now  at  stake  was  not 
the  treatment  of  an  individual  case,  but  the  obligations  of  the  whole 
Qentile  world.  Was  the  coming  of  the  Jewish  Messiah  to  be  the  annul- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Law,  the  obliteration  of  all  that  was  most  distinctive 
in  the  Jewish  Church  1  Was  the  triumph  of  Israel  to  involve  its 
national  eflacemect  1  Such  were  the  questions  which  led  to  a  storm  <^ 
passionate  dispute.  But  meanwhile,  before  the  convening  of  thia 
tieeplj-moved  assembly,  the  result  of  which  was  to  be  fraught  with  con- 
sequences so  momentauB,  Paul  and  Barnabas  had,  with  consummate 
wisdom,  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  three  great  pillar-Apostles.  Peter 
was  already  with  them  in  heart ;  but  Peter's  impulsive  and  yielding 
temperament  might  have  been  little  able  to  stand  alone  against  tiie 
rushing  tide  of  fanaticism  if  he  had  not  been  supported  by  the  authority 
of  John  and  James.  But  John  was  won  by  the  clear  signs  that  God 
had  been  with  the  heroic  missionaries,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  set 
His  seal  on  all  their  work.  And  when  James  also  was  convinced — 
when  even  Aw  practical  wisdom  had  grasped  the  truth,  which  was  the 
last  which  the  Holy  Spirit  made  perfecUy  clear  to  the  minds  of  the  Early 
Apostles — the  greatest  victory  ever  achieved  by  Gentile  Christiani^ 
was  won.  The  fiery  speech  of  St.  Peter  might  only  have  fanned  Uie 
prejudices  of  the  Jewish  Christians  into  a  fiercer  flame.  Even  to  the 
striking  narratives  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  they  listened  in  unconvinoed 
silence.  They  attached  chief  importance  to  the  original  Apostles  and 
witnesses.'  Their  hopes  were  in  James.  .  And  James  arose  to  daah 
those  hopes  to  the  ground.  He  referred  to  Uie  narrative  of  "  Symeon;" 
he  passed  over  in  ulenca  the  speeches  of  Barnabas  and  Paul ;  but  tLen 
— appealing  to  the  words  of  a  prophet  who  was  a  Nazarite  like  himiself 
— with  his  "  Therefore  I  deouie,"  he  settled  the  qnestion.'  And  hia 
deciaon  was  that  tJie  Qentiles  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  footing  of  proselytes  of  the  Gate,  and  were  not  to  be 
burdened  with  any  requirements  beyond  the  simple  and  easy  rules  of  the 
Noochian  Dispensation.  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  how  many  points 
of  discussion  were  still  left  undecided  by  this  decree ;  how  local  and 
how  tnumtoiy  was  its  authority ;  how  completely,  in  Churches  outside 
the  limited  circle  to  which  the  letter  was  addressed,  St.  Paul  set  aside 
its  authority.  I  have  also  shown  how  openly  the  implied  contract  was 
also  broken  by  those  who  were  most  hostile  to  the  Apostle  of  ihe 
heathen,  uid  who,  appealing  too  often  to  credentials  furnished  by  St. 
James,  sophisticated  St  Paul's  feeble  oonverta  and  undid  bis  toilsome 
work.     But,  meanwhile,  James  himself  with  worthy  firmness  and  true 
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witdom  from  on  high,  had  conceded  the  whole  question  at  iaena  When 
the  principle  had  been  thus  once  oonoeded,  it  was,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  conceded  for  ever.  The  details  could  be  safely  left  to  future 
AdjuBtment  as  they  were  seen  by  the  light  of  circumstances.  No  one 
who  called  himseU  a  Christian,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  oould  really 
diqnite  a  rule  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  concurrent  authority 
not  only  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  Peter,  but  even  of  the  Beloved 
Disciple  and  of  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  But  myriads  of  Jewish 
CAiristiana  remained  secretly  unpersuaded,  until  Uie  destruction  of 
Jousalem,  like  a  lightning-flash  from  heaven,  dispelled  their  perplexities 
by  the  Divine  logic  of  events. 

Yeats  again  pass  by,  and  we  hare  but  incidental  references  to  the 
name  of  Jamea  It  is  clear  that  if  James  was  satisfied  aa  to  the  right 
(4  St.  Faal  to  act  as  he  had  done,  many  of  his  adherents  were  not.  In 
violation  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  synodical  compact,  they  insisted  on 
maintaining  a  rigid  line  of  distinction  between  Jews  and  nnoircumcised 
Gentiles  ;  and  their  presence  at  Antioch  was  so  successful  in  reawaken- 
ing the  terrors  of  a  fancied  unorthodoxy  that  Peter  himself  once  more 
wavered,  and  even  Barnabas  was  led  away  with  the  dissimulntion 
which  followed  the  arrival  of  these  "  certain  from  James."  It  is  not 
neceesaiy  onoe  more  to  write  the  history  of  that  bitter  quarrel  which 
nearly  rent  asunder  the  unity  of  the  early  Church,  and  which  it  took 
a  full  century  to  heal  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  habits  and  con- 
victions of  a  lifetime  can  never  be  lightly,  and  rarely  with  completeness, 
laid  aside.  Although  St.  James  had  shown  on  the  one  great  occasion  a 
noble  liberality,  yet  his  sympathies  were  to  the  last  with  the  Jewish 
Christiana.  As  the  head  of  their  party  and  the  exponent  of  their 
views,  he  could  never  have  felt  in  entire  accord  with  the  Apostle  of  t^e 
Qentiles.  Hence  his  memoiy  was  fondly  cherished  by  all  Judaisers, 
and  the  Ebionitea  claimed  his  special  patronage.'  Peter  was  too  wide  in 
his  sympathies,  too  free  from  narrowness  and  prejudice,  to  be  the  chosen 
leader  of  so  intensely  Judaic  a  sect.  The  Kazarenes  also,  who  were 
Judaista  but  not  heretical,  looked  up  to  James  with  the  highest 
reverence.  In  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  he  was  succeeded  by  Symeon 
son  of  Clopos,  who  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  at  the  age  of  120, 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Every  one  of  the  next  thirteen  Bishops  was  of 
the  Circumcision.*  The  first  Cfentile  Bishop  waaMarcus  (a.d.  137),  who 
presidad  over  the  Church  when  some  of  the  Christians  bad  returned  from 
Pella  to  Jerusalem,  then  called  by  its  new  name  of  .^lia  Capitolina. 

That  Sb  Jamee  continued  to  the  last  to  be  swayed  by  the  thoughts 
and  traditions  of  his  earlier  life  may  be  asserted  without  any  blame  to 


I  In  Uie  tXEPdo-Clenumtine  Homilies  tai  Bpiitlei  he,  ukd  not  Peter,  ii  elected  tc 

.1.   -.   __ _^i  __j 1  T.=_i.__      n__    -"idni^,   ronumoe,  tlM   Anaiail.  ... 

a  into  Heaveo.     Bpiploa.  ilaer. 


nuik  of   niprama  and  oiuTenKl  Biibap.     One   Ebionite   romuioe,  tlM   AnaiatKmoi 
/afaAw,    went  n  £v  s>  to  deeoribe  im    I  ■   .      ^     ...  ^-,  ir_.. 
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him.  It  is  only  what  we  see  every  day.  The  saiutB  of  God,  who  will 
be  vwy  near  and  very  dear  to  each  other  in.  Heaven,  are  on  earth 
aeparated  hy  bitter  prejudices,  by  party  Bhibboleths,  by  mntual  mis- 
nnderetandingB,  by  tiie  almost  grotesque  miarepresentations  in  which 
they  mutually  indulge.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood  waa  with  St.  Paul,  and 
with  St.  James,  uid  with  each  of  the  Apostles,  dividing  to  each  nuui 
severally  sa  He  would,  But  there  was  a  diversity  of  gifta  and  graces 
in  acoonlanoe  with  the  individuality  of  each ;  nor  did  the  Holy  Spirit 
beatow  on  any  one  of  them  an  infallible  wisdom  or  a  perfect  sinle^ 
neso,  "Even  a  Paul,"  as  St  Chryaostom  says,  "  was  stUl  but  a  man." 
It  ia  surely  one  of  tiie  heresies  of  modem  times,  one  of  the  faithleaa 
inisconceptions  which  alter  the  centn^  meaning  of  Christianity,  to 
suppose  Uiat  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  promised  for  all  time,  waa  with 
the  Apostles  and  ia  not  with  us.  He  is  with  ub.  He  is  with  all  who 
seek  Him.  But  as  it  is  alien  from  the  possibilities  of  earthly  life  that 
His  indwelling  Presence  should  make  ua  perfect  or  all-wise,  so  neither 
did  it  make  tiiem  perfect  or  all-wise.  They  were  mortal  men,  not  augela. 
They  were  liable  to  inconsistencies,  and  they  fell  into  errors.  It  ia,  I 
think,  an  unmbtakable  inference,  both  from  the  hints  which  we  find  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  from  ihe  silence  of  that  book  in  other 
places,  that  St.  James  and  St,  Paul  felt  but  little  congeniality  towards 
each  other.  They  differed  in  sympathies  and  in  temperament.  No 
lives  could  be  more  diverse  than  those  of  these  two  great  servants  of 
God.  St.  Paul  was  constantly  traversing  Europe  and  Asia  in  long 
journeys,  living  in  heathen  cities,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Mediterra- 
nean, brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  rich  though  unsuictified  culture 
of  the  grandest  nations  of  antiquity,  seeing  the  works  and  learning  the 
thoughts  of  many  men.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  retain  the  Jewish 
standpoint  when,  by  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  his  mind  had  been 
enlarged  by  such  influences  and  such  knowledge.  It  forct^d  upon  him, 
in  a  way  far  different  from  that  of  theoretical  assent,  the  conviction  of 
Qod's  fatherhood  over  the  family  of  man.  In  the  light  of  Christ's  oihii- 
mand  to  gather  all  mankind  into  the  fold  of  His  Church,  the  promises  and 
prophecies  whidi  ran  throughout  the  whole  Old  Testament  flashed  into 
new  signiflcanoe.  The  training  which  St.  Paul  had  received  from  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  that  he  might  become  a  true  "  vessel  of  election  "  to  win 
the  Gentiles  unto  Christ,  shifted,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his 
whole-  theological  system.  Theologically,  as  well  aa  geographically,  he 
was  now  aware  that  it  was  but  a  fiction  of  Biabbiniam  to  regard  Jeru- 
salem as  the  centre  of  all  the  earth.  The  one  thing  which  imperilled 
the  converaion  of  the  world  was  the  attempt  to  force  on  the  neck  of  the 
Gentiles  a  yoke  of  observances  which  they  were  unable  to  bear.  It  waa 
impossible  for  St.  Paul  to  dwell  on  the  symbolism  which  gave  to  the 
Law  its  true  splendour.  What  he  had  to  enforce  waa  its  deathful,  its 
menacing,  its  elementary  aspect  aa  a  curse  and  a  bondage.  He  was 
driven  in  the'  earnestness  of  controversy  to  use  such  expressions   ns 
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"  weak  wid  beggarly  elements,"  which  we  cannot  imagine  that  St.  Jsmea 
could  under  any  (drcumstances  have  brought  himseif  to  use.  We  can 
hardly  wonder  if  a  polemic  so  unsparing  produced  feelings  of  intense 
exasperaticm.  The  Rabbis  applied  to  their  hedge  of  Levitic  HalachAth 
the  expression  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (x.  8),  "Whoso  breaketh 
down  a  hedge  a  serpent  shall  bite  him."  St.  Paul  broke  down  that 
hedge  in  ever^  direction — it  was  the  dutf  and  object  of  his  life  to  do 
n — and  he  was  bitten  in  consequence  hy  the  "offsprings  of  vipers." 
"they  whose  work  it  is  to  win  multitudes  to  Christ,  to  show  religion  in 
all  its  width  and  attractiveness,  to  make  it  wear  a  winning  aspect  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  love  mercy  and  culture,  have  always  aroused  the  alarmed 
antagonism  of  more  timid  natures.' 

But  the  life  and  training  of  St.  James,  and  consequently  to  a  great 
extent  the  colour  of  his  opinions,  were  the  reverse  of  cosmopolitan.  Bo 
far  as  we  know,  he  never  left  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension.  All  that 
he  learnt  of  the  outer  world  was  the  glimpse  of  it  which  he  received 
from  intercourse  with  the  Fascha!  pilgrims  who  came  from  "the  Dis- 
persion" with  all  their  thoughts  full  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jerusalem 
alone.  There  was  nothing  in  such  intercourse  to  decrease,  rather  there 
was  everything  to  intensify,  the  feelings  of  the  Jew  as  to  the  grandeur 
sod  importance  of  his  own  privileges.  N'ow  the  cause  and  substance  of 
thoM  privileges  lay  in  the  institutions  which  Ood  had  given  him,  and 
even  more  in  the  ceremonial  Law,  with  its  service  and  Priesthood,  than 
in  the  moral  law,  which — in  its  great  ontlines — was  common  to  the  Jew 
with  all  mankind.  A  Christian  Jew  might  concede  that  these  institu- 
tions were  not  obligatoiy  on  the  Gentile,  at  any  rate  to  their  full 
extent;  but  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  realise  that  they  had 
become  needless  and  insignificant  shadows  for  himself  also.  They  had 
been  delivered  from  Sinai  by  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  fire. 
How,  then,  could  they  become  obsolete  1  Who  had  repealed  themt 
When  had  they  been  annulled  1  Had  any  prophet  greater  than  all  the 
prophets  reduced  to  a  dead  letter  so  much  of  tJie  Levitic  Books  t  Had 
Chnst  done  so  t  There  were  those  who  aigued  that  implicitly  He  had 
done  so ;  but  was  the  implicit  and  the  inferential  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  abn^iation  of  that  which  was  positive  and  Divine  t  Could  it, 
moreover,  be  aaid  with  certainty  that  Christ  had  even  implicitly  set 
aside  tfte  Mosaic  Law  which  He  said  He  had  come  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fnlfilt  If  St  Paul  appealed  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
others  too,  who  thought  that  they  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  did  not  feel  so 
sure  as  to  their  warrant  for  n^lecting  or  undervaluing  what  was  to 
them  the  certain  revelation  of  1,500  years  aga 

Least  of  all  could  it  be  expected  Uiat  one  like  St.  James — a  Hebrew 
of  Hebrews,  the  son  of  a  "  just "  man,  and  one  whose  own  title  of  "  the 
Just "  was  a  testimony  to  the  ftuthfulness  of  his  observances,  a  Nazarite 
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"  holy  timn.  hia  mother'B  womb," — would  readily  embiaoe  sach  views. 
Xf  he  did,  would  not  the  Temple  in  which  he  wonhipped,  the  towv  in 
which  he  took  part,  the  Holy  Place  in  which  he  was  permitted  to 
kneel,  the  sacrifices  which  he  offered,  the  atreets  of  the  city  which  he 
trod,  the  vety  robe  he  wore,  bear  daily  witness  against  him  1  No  donbt 
Uie  Oentiles,  if  they  chose,  might  be  contented  with  the  Noachian  pre- 
cepts ;  and  the  question  as  to  the  relative  position  of  Jews  and  Gten^es, 
and  of  proselytes  of  the  Gate  in  comparison  with  proselytes  c^ 
Bighteougness,  might  be  left  in  ab^anoe.  But  to  St.  Jamea  Jerusalem 
was  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  the  City  of  Hie  Great  King.  To  Mm 
"  the  people  "  meant  the  Chofien  People,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was, 
in  comparison,  as  nothing.'  It  had  not  been  elected  for  exceptional 
ble88uig&  It  stood  in  a  wholly  inferior  relation  towards  God.  If  such 
were  not  the  views  of  St»  James,  they  were  the  views  of  many  of  those 
Priests  and  Pharisees  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  with  whom  he 
lived  in  friendship.  Many  of  these  were  only  so  far  Christians  th&t 
they  recognised  in  Christ  »  Divine  Messiah.  They  were  Jews  at  vxU 
as  Christians,  and  by  the  whole  bent  of  their  lives  they  were  Jews  fiist 
and  Christians  afterwards.  To  many  of  them,  aa  we  see  from  the  Kew 
Testament,  it  was  the  strongest  temptation  of  their  lives  to  waver  half- 
way between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  on  the  verge  of  apostatising 
into  the  former.  It  was  not  so  with  St.  James.  His  heart  was  sore, 
his  afieotions  fixed,  his  soul  anchored  on  the  rock  of  Christ  He  was  a 
Chiistian  first,  a  Jew  afterwards,  although  his  Epistle  shows  that  it  was 
the  moral  rather  than  the  dt^matic  side  of  Christianity  which  most 
absorbed  his  thoughts.  But  a  man  is  insensibly  affected  by  intercourse 
with  those  around  him  ;  and  every  circumstance  around  St.  Jamea  vraa 
of  a  kind  to  deepen  in  his  eyes  Uie  sanctity  of  Judaism.  Those  about 
him,  often  without  his  sanction,  and  sometimes  in  defiance  of  his 
wishes,  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  his  name  to  discountenance  the 
views  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  the  [Ktsition  of  St.  James  as  the  head  of  the 
Judaising  Christians  which  made  his  name  so  dear  to  the  Ebionites.* 
They  were  glad  to  attribute  to  hvm  that  bitter  antagonism  to  the 
teadiingB  of  Bt  Paul  which  was  true  only  of  those  who  usu^>ed  hia 
name.  This  is  why,  in  the  spurious  Epistle  of  Peter  prefixed  to  the 
Clementine  Homilie^  Peter  is  made  to  exalt  the  Iaw  against  the 
attacks  of  "  the  enemy,"  and  none  are  regarded  as  fiill  Christians  bat 
those  who  are  devout  and  drcumeUed.  This  is  why  "  James,  the  slai-e 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  becomes  in  the  dedication  of  the  EpistJe  of 
the  psendo-CIemens,  and  in  the  Lituc^  of  James,  not  "  the  Ixtrd's 
brother,"  but  Adelphotheot,  "  the  brother  of  God."     He  is  spoken   ot, 

'  Babbit  und  to  talk  of  all  the  vorld  Bxoept  Jnde*  u  chooliah-la-arttt,  "  ontndii  U» 

*  The  "Aicent  of  Jame*,"  the  "  Witnen,"tuid  the  "  ProtevMigelioD  of  Junra  "  werv 
Bbionita  vritiDgi.  Then  are  {mitationi  ot  tha  Eniatle  of  St.  Jiunea  in  the  Clcmentuie 
HomU<B^  iii.1,17,  64,U;TiU.7;iix.2  [Ep.  Clrm.  ad  Jac  IS). 
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with  ^le  pompotu  inflation  of  a  later  aocerdotalism,  as  "the  Lotd 
Jarofis,"  "  iiw  prince  of  bishops,  Apostles,  and  roartTis,"  "  the  bishop  of 
bishops,  who  niles  Jentsalem,  the  Holy  Ohurch  of  the  Hebrews.'"  He 
is  the  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  who,  sending  abont  even  the  greatest 
of  the  Apoetles,  at  his  own  behest*  despatches  St.  Peter  to  withstand 
Paul,  "  the  enemy,"  thinlj  diegnised  in  the  person  of  Simon  Magus. 
He  stands  seven  days  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple  witnessing  (as  though 
■gainst  the  teaching  of  this  "enemy"!)  that  Jesnsis  the  Christ  In  the 
Clementine  Becognitions,*  Peter — ^with  poiuted  reference  to  the  remark 
of  St.  Paol  that  he  needed  no  letter  of  recommendation  (2  Cor.  iiL  1) — 
is  made  to  give  solemn  warning  to  the  Church  to  test  false  Apostles, 
and  "  to  tnut  no  teacher  who  has  not  brought  a  testimonial  "  (ss  we  may 
call  it)  "  from  James  or  from  his  sucoessor ;  because,  unless  any  one 
has  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  and  there  been  approved  as  being  a  teacher 
fit  and  Uthfiil  to  preach  the  word  of  Qirist,  he  is  not  by  any  means  to  be 
received."  Bach  were  the  dreams  and  extravagances  and  ambitions  and 
ffttlnnmiM  of  party  theology  in  the  days  of  the  Ebionites.  Host  of  this 
Ebioniiing  exaltation  of  Judaic  episcopacy  is  the  nonsense  of  an  hereti- 
oal  and  malignant  ecdesiasticiam,  savouring  of  the  elements  which  have 
ever  been  the  cormption  of  all  that  is  pare  and  sound  and  simple  in  the 
Chnrch.  But  it  bases  ita  fictions  upon  ciroomstances  which  at  one 
time  did  really  exist,  althongh  to  a  mudi  less  extent  than  this.  It  hod 
its  root  in  the  real  difierences  between  Jndaic  and  Pauline  Christianity. 
A  passionate  contest  did  really  occur  between  those  who  wished  to 
maintain  intact  and  tJtose  who  wished  to  annul  the  Levitic  I^w ;  and 
tiwre  may  have  becoi  a  want  of  heart-felt  union  between  the  leaders  of 
the  Cbuicfa  of  Jenisalem  and  the  great  founder  of  the  Church  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  state  of  circumstances  which  I  have  here  sketched  finds 
a  striking  illostntion  in  the  advice  given  by  St.  James  and  his  elders, 
in  A.D.  58,  on  Ute  occasion  of  St  Paul's  &ith  and  last  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, when  they  recommended  him  to  take  a  part  in  helping  some 
poOTer  brethren  to  bring  to  dne  conclusion  a  temporary  vow.  That 
vcnr,  with  all  ita  Levitic  ceremonials,  involved  circumatonces  which 
oonld  not  bnt  have  been  painful  to  St.  Paul ;  and  the  recommendation, 
thoa^  given  in  all  sincerity  as  a  supposed  means  of  averting  a  collision 

m  Jewa  and  Christians,  proHnoed  the  most  disastrous  conso- 

s  for  many  yean.* 

■  nwtoind  laHar  of  St.  Pstor  in  thg  Clcmeiitliiea  Ii  addnaed  "Ta  Junes,  theLoid 
•ad  Biilurp  u  tba  HoIt  Cbareh,"  who  ii  dstcribed  u  beinf  at  (he  head  o(  a  eollen  of 
■eren^  neib;t*Ti.  ne  letter  of  puudo-ClemBiu  dncnbuig  the  martTnloDi  of  St. 
pBler  M  artiTiiiMi'l  "  To  Jainea  tha  Lord,  and  Biahop  of  Bubopa,  who  rulsi  the  H0I7 
Chorcfa  <it  ib»  Hebram  In  Janualam,  and  all  the  Churcha  everywlisre  ectabliihed  I7 
tba  PraridMoe  o(  Ood/' etc    See  too  Seeoffn.  i.  43. 

*  Seeaon.  L  H  68,  T&  ■  lUeoffn.  Clent.  i*.  SB ;  ffom.  xi  35. 

*  8m  tUi  fultr  aiplaiiied  in  my  Life  of  £)C  Fatii,  IL  3BB-30S.  Tike  Kuarite  tow 
ndcht  be  taken  tar  a  lonan  w  ihoiter  period,  and  one  who  undertook  it  for  a  period  ool; 
waaealled-aNamtteof  day*"  (eee  Amoa  ii  11,  ]2 ;  1  Haoo.  iiL  49).  .  S(.Paiil'i  vow 
■t  CsDobioae  ""■J,  or  nay  not,  hcTo  been  of  ibiM  oliaraoter  (Aoti  zriii  IS). 
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Tioia  tbat  time  forward  we  loae  siglitof  St.  James  in  Scriptnn; 
but  we  gain  one  more  glimpse  of  him  in  Jewish  history  aod  Chiistiui 
tmditJon  five  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  of  Ms  martyrdom,  M.D.  63. 

B«apectiDg  this  martyrdom,  Josephus  tells  us  that  it  was  dne  to 
Anaaus,  or  Aimas— or,  to  give  him  his  true  name,  Hanan — the 
younger,  who  in  that  year  was  High  Priest,  the  last  of  the  high- 
priestly  eons  of  the  "  Annas "  of  the  Qospels.  Hatred  against  Cbriit 
and  Christians  had  already  led  the  house  of  Hanan  to  imbrue  their 
guilty  hands  in  the  blood  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Stephen,  to  approve  of 
the  murder  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  to  endeavour  to  procoie 
the  assaasinatiou  of  St.  Paul.  The  same  unrelenting  animoaity  nor 
hurried  the  younger  Hanan,  a  man  of  violent  and  imperious  1»mp«, 
into  a  fresh  crime.  He  seized  a  sudden  opportunity  to  put  to  death  the 
Lord's  brother,  and  so  to  strike  one  metre  blow  at  the  Christian  Chuich. 
Featus,  whose  justice  had  saved  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  who  wu  one 
of  the  most  himourable  of  the  Boman  procurstora  of  Judsa,  had  died 
after  a  brief  government  of  two  yean,  Albinus  was  appointed  as  hii 
BQcoeBSor,  and  before  he  arrived  tliere  was  a  little  interval  during  irfiidi 
Jndca  was  only  under  the  distant  supervision  of  the  Legate  of  Gyria 
Agrippa  IL  was  absent  from  Jerusalem.  At  such  a  time  a  bold  and 
cruel  Saddncee  like  this  High  Priest  might  easily  induce  the  Sanhediin 
to  stretch  their  authority,  and  exercise  a  power  of  inflicting  o^lsl 
punishment  which  had  ceased  striqtly  to  belong  to  them.  He  hoped 
that  this  irregularity  would  be  either  unnoticed  or  condoned  bj  the 
Bomans,  who  were  very  tolerant  of  what  was  done  in  the  interests  of 
any  legally-permitted  religion,  and  who  would  not  be  likely  to  intetftn 
with  an  execution  which  had  no  political  significance^  Inspiring  Um 
Sanhedrin  with  his  own  audaaty,  TTan«.n  induced  them  to  arrest  Janm 
and  other  leading  Christians,  and  to  have  them  stoned.  The  ciuxgi 
brought  against  them  was  doubtlesa  blasphemy,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
charge  James  at  any  rate  with  "  tram^ressing  the  Iaw."  Periiapa^  if 
James  had  been  as  much  hated  as  St  Paul  was,  no  miK«  would  have 
been  said.  Bat  James,  at  Jerusalem,  like  Aiuinias  at  Damascus,  wis 
profoundly  honoared  by  Jews  no  less  than  by  Christians.  He,  iocs  *■* 
"  a  devout  man  according  to  the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  tlie 
Jews  which  dwelt  there."'  It  was  not  merely  the  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  "some  of  the  most  equitable  in  tJte  city,  and  tiiose  who 
were  most  accurate  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Iaw,"  who  tftn 
grieved  at  this  wanton  murder  of  the  saintly  Kazarite.  They  wen 
determined  to  protect  such  citizens  from  the  insolence  of  a  blood- 
stained house,  and  they  laid  their  oomi^aints  before  Agrippa  IX 
This  king  had  heard  the  defence  of  St  Paul  before  Festus,  and  was 
capable  of  taking  a  fairer  view  of  Christianity  than  that  which  wai 
deemed    potitio    by   his    astute  and  unprindpled  Either.     They  slao 
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oomplamed  to  the  new  Procurator,  vho  was  now  on  his  way  from 
Alexandria  to  Jertualem.  The  consequenoe  was  that  Albinos 
(a.D.  63)  wrote  to  Hanaii  a  Bt«m  rebuke  for  his  illegal  violence,  and 
Agrippa  II.  felt  that  he  might,  without  danger  to  his  own  popularity, 
«^«]  him  from  the  High  Priesthood,  though  be  had  only  held  it  for 
three  months.'  We  can  see  from  this  toief  narratiTe  that  the  cruelty  of 
the  younger  U&nan  was  only  part  of  a  bold  plan  to  restore  the  waning 
influence  of  the  Saddncean  priesthood.  Those  who,  by  informing 
Kgainst  him,  defeated  hia  purpose  and  drove  him  from  his  office,  were 
evidently  Pharisees.'  The  Pharisees  were  never  actuated  by  the  same 
animosity  against  the  Judfeo-Christians  aa  the  Soddncees.  Judaic 
Christianity  leaned  to  the  views  of  Pharisaism.  Sadducees  like  the 
Beoi-Hanan  naturally  bated  it  on  this  ground,  and  all  the  more  because 
the  many  Pharisees  who  had  by  this  time  embraced  the  faith  were 
believers  in  t^e  Besurrection  of  Christ,  and  were  therefore  extreme 
<^ponent8  of  the  very  negation  which  was  most  characteristic  of 
the  Sadducean  sect.  Hanan  is  perhaps  the  proud  young  priest,  who, 
(W  reproaching  his  father  for  conformity  to  Pharisaic  practices  while  he 
had  Hved  all  his  life  in  the  profession  of  Badduceism,  received  the 
answer  that  only  at  the  price  of  such  hypocrisy  could  their  priestly 
position  be  maintained  at  alL*  If  so,  we  see  that  he  was  exactly 
the  sort  of  person  who  would  have  taken  the  initiative  in  a  Sadducean 
consfdrtM^. 

Hegesippus  supplements  the  narrative  of  Josephus  by  giving  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  martyr's  death.*  He  says  that  James  won  over 
many  of  the  Jews  to  Christiani^  by  his  testimony  t«  Jesus  as  being  the 
Door  of  the  Sheepfold,  the  Way  of  Life,  until  the  multitude  of  conver- 
sions aroused,  as  it  had  done  twenty-five  years  earlier,  the  angry  atten- 
tion of  the  Scribes  aud  Sanhedrists.  They  accordingly  sent  him  a 
deputation  from  their  "  Seven  Sects"  to  ask  him,  "Who  is  the  Door  of 
Jesuit"'  He  answered,  "  that  Jesus  was  the  Saviour;"  and  by  this 
testimony  he  again  won  so  many  converts  that  a  tumult  aros^  from  the 
fear  that  all  the  people  would  be  won  over  to  look  for  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Accordingly  they  once  more  sent  him  a  deputation,  acknow- 
ledging his  "  righteousness,"  and  the  reverence  with  which  they  regarded 
him,  and  the  strong  influence  which  he  held  over  the  people,  but  en- 
treating him  to  stand  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  on  the  day  of  the 
Passover,  and  persuade  "  all  the  tribes  "  and  the  Gentiles  *'  not  to  be  led 

'  Jadma,  Km  of  Dunn&mii,  ma  appointed  in  hii  plioe,  but  vu  icon  mperwded  by 
.lo^ua  Ben  Okmslk,  vho  bought  tbe  ofBee  hj  ma  enormoiu  bribe,  offand  by  hii  wife, 
Martha,  a  daogliter  of  Boethtu. 

'  Jos.  AM.  I-  "  •  ■ 


0.  1;  Otdnr,  Uni*TiJLlJ2 :  DertnboorB,  Pa 
ate,  be  telb  ni,  when  Elenthanu  wi*  Buibop 


,. ,  jitaa"Wl]li3liiithedo«'af  wUdiJenu  ipc^T"  (Jobs  X.  7,9),  n 

"  What  ii  tiM  Door  whkdi  Imdf  to  Jenu  r  " 
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ftwaj  cwioerning  Jesoa."     The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  told  in  tlw 
quaint  style  of  the  old  writer  itaelf : — 

"  The  Scribes  and  Fhariaeea,  then,  who  have  been  previonaly  men- 
,  tioned,  set  James  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  cried  to  him  and 
Bud,  *  Just  one  1  whom  we  ought  all  to  obey,  since  th«  people  is  wan- 
dering after  Jesoa  the  Cmcified,  tell  us,  Who  ia  the  Door  c^  Jesiut' 
And  he  answered  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Why  do  ye  aak  me  a^^iin  abont 
Jeans  the  Son  of  Man  1  He  both  site  in  the  heavens  on  the  ri^t  hand 
of  the  Mighty  Power,  and  He  will  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.'  And 
when  many  had  been  fully  aaaqred,  and  were  glori^ring  God  at  the 
witneaa  of  James,  and  saying,  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  I '  then 
again  the  same  Scribes  and  Pharisees  began  to  say  to  one  another, '  We 
did  wrong  in  affording  such  a  testimony  to  Jesus.  Come,  let  na  go  op 
and  cast  him  down,  that  they  may  be  ^raid,  and  not  believe  him.'  And 
they  cried  oat,  saying,  'Ohl  oh!  even  the  Jnst  has  gone  astray!' and tiief 
fulfilled  the  Scripture  written  in  Isaiah,  '  Let  us  away  with  the  Jurt,  for 
he  is  inconvenient  to  us.'  (I&  iii.  101)  Therefore  they  shall  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  their  own  deeds.  They  went  up,  therefore,  and  flung  down  tlw 
Just,  and  said  to  one  another, '  Let  ua  stone  James  the  Just.'  And  Vbej 
began  to  stone  him,  since  he  did  not  die  &om  being  Sung  down,  bai 
turned  and  knelt  on  his  knees,  saying,  ■  I  entreat  Thee,  O  Lord  God ! 
0  Father  !  forgive  them,  for  they  totow  not  what  they  do.'  But  while 
they  were  thus  stoning  him,  one  of  the  Priests,  of  the  sons  of  Rechah,  * 
eon  of  the  Sechabitea  to  whom  Jeremiah  the  Prophet  bears  witnesi, 
cried  out,  saying,  *  Cease  !  what  are  ye  doing  1  The  Righteous  One  ii 
praying  for  you  1 '  But  one  of  them,  one  of  the  fullera,  lifting  up  hii 
club  with  which  he  used  to  beat  out  clothes,  brought  it  down  on 
the  head  of  tjie  Bi^t«oaa  One.  3o  he  bore  witness ;  and  Uiey  buried 
him  on  the  spot^  beside  the  Sanctuary. '^  He  was  a  true  witness  to 
Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Lnmediately  aftervanb 
Tespasian  besieged  them."  Eusebius  quotes  Josephtis  for  the  statement 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  fell  on  the  Jews  in  punishment  for  his 
murder  ;  but  he  exaggerates  the  rem&rk  in  the  Antiquitiet,  unless  he  is 
quoting  from  passages  of  Josephus  no  longer  extant.*  The  episo^ 
chair  of  St  James  was,  we  are  told,  long  preserved  at  Jerusalem  u 

Sndi  is  the  story  of  H^eaippus,  mixed  up,  no  doubt,  witii  l^^endaiy 
particulars,  and  consisting  in  part  of  a  cento  of  Scripture  phrases,'  bat 

>  Ap.  Eaub.  S.  E.  ii.  S3  (quoting  froin  tbg  fifth  book  of  tha  ^pamneiaata).  Sa^ 
too,  BpiphMi.  Baer,  IL  1  (where  he  quota*  from  Clsmeiu  Alezuidruiiu)  ;  txxrii  13, 14 ; 
Abdiu, -ApotC.  Hitt.  tL  15,  Kem'i  obJBctioD  (Ttibmgen  Mag.,  18S5)  to  the  qeDnineua 
of  the  kpiatle  of  3t.  Juhgb,  bernue  Hegeoppiu  doe*  not  h&ppan  to  mention  it,  i*  ur^ 
iniolflcienl. 

'  He  u,n  thkt  Joaephua,  in  hia  ISth  book,  "openly  oonfeaKi  that  Jenmlem  bad  bao 
deatroyed  beame  of  the  maider  of  June*  the  Apottle."      Joeaphoa,  in  AM.  xx.  9,  J  I, 

__i .1...  1.1 1_  -"endod  the  moat  equitable  dtimu. 

[.  21 ;  Gel.  a  6  i  Lake  uiii  S4, 
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bearing  sone  marba  of  genoinoiesa  in  the  pictnro  it  presents  of  tlie 
estimation  in  which  James  waa  held,  of  hia  eminently  prayerful  cha- 
racter, of  hia  courage,  holiness,  and  devotion  to  the  I^w,  and  of  the 
■ympathy  which  he  excited  among  thoae  who  like  himself  were  partial 
Naiaritea.  And  looking  at  hia  whole  career  in  the  light  whidi  was 
thrown  upon  it  by  later  history,  we  cannot  but  see  how  merciful  waa 
the  Providence  which  placed  him  in  that  ephci-e  of  labour,  and  made 
him  what  he  was.  If  there  was  any  voice  to  which  even  a  remnant  of 
Israel  would  listen,  it  was  the  voice  of  James.  He  venerated  their 
Law,  he  observed  their  custoiDS,  he  loved  their  nation,  he  attended  their 
worship  with  scrupulous  devotion.  There  are  traces  even  iu  the  Talmnd 
of  the  deep  influence  which  he  exercised.  There,  among  the  chief 
ifiKttn,  or  "  heretics " — which  is  the  ordinary  Talmudic  name  for 
Christians — we  constantly  hesr  of  b.  certain  Jacob  (t.e.  James)  of 
Kephar  Zekania,  who  works  supernatural  cures  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
son  of  Pandenv  One  of  the  atories  about  him  is  that  Ben  Dama, 
nephew  of  Rabbi  lahmael,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  James  coming 
to  Mm,  ofTered  to  euro  him  after  the  fashion  of  the  Nazarenes.  Uabbi 
lahoiael  forbade  any  recourse  to  such  methods.  "  Suffer  me,"  said  Ben 
DaiUA,  "  to  prove  from  the  Scripture  that  this  ia  lawful ; "  but  before 
his  proof  waa  ready  be  died.  "  Happy  Ben  Dama,"  said  his  nncle, 
"  in  that  thy  soul  hath  departed  hence,  and  that  thou  hast  not  broken 
through  the  hedge  of  the  wise,"  quoting  Eccles.  x.  8,  "  He  who  breaketh 
through  a  hedge  a  serpent  shall  bite  him."'  Another  story  of  him  is 
chkt  be  was  met  by  Babbi  Eliezer  in  the  street  of  Sepphoria,  and  gave 
to  the  Rabbi  a  Halacha,  or  legal  decision,  which  pleased  him,  on  Deut. 
xxiii  19.  But  when  Eiiezer  repeated  this,  he  got  into  trouble  by  being 
accused  of  sympathy  with  the  Christian  heretics.'  Whether  these  and 
other  anecdotes  have  in  them  any  truth  or  not,  they  at  least  show  the 
importance  of  St.  James's  position  in  the  traditional  recollections  of 
the  Jews. 

It  was  one  of  the  wild  legends  of  the  Jews,  which  yet  bid  beneath 
it  a  meaning  even  deeper  than  they  imagined,  that  before  the  city  fell 
the  Sfaecbiuah  had  gone  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  for  three  years  hod 
pleaded  with  the  people  of  Jerusalem  in  vain.  The  Shecbinab,  the 
Xletatron,  the  Divine  Son,  the  effulgence  of  God's  glory,  had  indeed 
pleade«l  and  had  vanished  ;  but  in  the  teaching  of  St  James  there  was 
Rtill  left  the  echo  of  that  tender  patriotism  in  which  He  had  bewailed 
the  obduracy  of  guilty  Jerusalem.  Yet  even  to  this  human  voice  of 
the  fellow  citizen  whom  they  reverenced,  and  who  had  not  kindled  their 
burning  hatred  by  any  denunciation  of  the  things  wherein  they  trusted, 
they  would  not  listen.  When  they  murdered  the  just  observer  of  the 
Lav,  they  filled  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  their  iniquity.     It  was  at  about 

>  Hidnah  Kohplsth,  L  8  (in  WQnMlie'a  BOHM.  Sabbinua,  p.  15). 
1  See  WQnMbe,  p.  14  :  Gi«tx,  it.  47  ;   Derenbonrg,  PaUit.  9B9.     The  ehrmoloKiMj 
■liWimldn.  go  toi  Dottung  In  the  looaensa  of  the  Tftlmud  >■  to  mch  matten. 
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this  very  time  that  a  Btr&nge  fanatic,  who  bora  the  oommtoi  name  ol 
Jesua,  appeared  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  be^ 
to  maJ^e  the  sta^eta  resound  wiUl  the  melancholy  cry — 

"  Woe  to  the  city  I  woe  to  tlie  Temple  I  A  roioe  from  the  east  I  A 
roioe  from  the  west !  A  voice  from  the  four  winds!  A  voice  sgsimt 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  !  A  voice  against  bridegroom  and  bride  1 
A  voice  against  the  whole  people  I  " 

Annoyed  and  alarmed  bj  his  cries,  the  people  compUined  of  him. 
The  unresisting  offender  was  secured  and  brought  before  the  Procuntor 
AlbinuB,  but  he  would  answer  no  question  ;  even  the  horrible  scoaigini 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  until  his  bones  were  laid  bare,  wrong  from 
his  lips  no  other  ciy  than  "  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem  1 "  Unable  to 
extort  any  answer  from  him,  they  released  him  as  a  monomaniac ;  wid 
every  year  for  seven  years,  at  the  great  yearly  feasts,  he  traversed  the 
city  with  his  wailing  cry,  answering  to  no  man  either  bad  or  good,  but 
whether  beaten  or  kindly  treated  uttering  no  word  but  "  Woe ! "  At 
last,  during  the  siege,  he  suddenly  e:;claimed,  "  Woe,  woe  to  nte  ^soT 
and  a  stene  from  a  Koman  catapult  laid  him  dead. 

The  blood  of  St.  James,  shed  by  priests  and  Zealots,  stuned  tlte 
Temple  court  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  a.d.  63.  Three  years  had  not 
elapsed  before  the  marble  floor  of  the  Temple  swam  with  the  blood  of 
more  than  eight  thousand  Zealots,  who  stabbed  each  other  in  internecine 
massacre.  Hanan,  the  prime  mover  in  the  martyrdom,  perished  mtser- 
ably.  He  was  seized  by  the  Idumeans,  murdered,  and  his  corpse  was 
flung  out  naked  to  dogs  and  beasts.'  Six  years  had  not  elapBed  before 
prieats,  swollen  with  hunger,  were  seen  madly  le^ing  into  the  alttf 
flames.'  Seven  years  had  barely  elapsed  befora  city  and  Temple  sank 
into  chsjred  and  blood-stained  heaps,  and  the  place,  the  nation,  tbe 
ritual  of  Judaism  were  for  ever  swept  away. 

"  Though  the  mlllB  of  Ood  erind  alowly,  jet  they  grind  eiceeding'  snail ', 
Though  in  patience  long  He  waiteth,  jret  He  cnrely  grindeth  all." 

I  The  eultOT  irhich  Joiephiii  proDOUUoei  on  the  younger  Hanui  in  hii  JrmiA  War 
(iv.  B,  f  2),  vbere  he  sttributa  to  hi*  de»th  the  precipiUtioD  of  the  niin  of  Jeraaltn. 
ii  qniCe  iooonniteut  with  the  UTere  mnarki  irhioh  he  applirt  to  him  in  the  Aitiqit'tia 
III.  9,  %  1).  But  vhsD  ha  bad  any  purpoae  to  Hrre,  Joaephui  was  not  in  tiie  lead  to  be 
truited. 

>  Hegeuppui  taj»  that  he  waa  martyred  the  year  before  the  nege  of  JemBlem ;  hel 
thia  doei  not  ara'ee  with  the  date  of  the  Procumtonhip  of  Albinul^  •ml  thi  depontjai 
(rom  the  PrieitboiHl  of  the  younger  Huutn  (Joe,  Antt.  xi.  9,  j  li. 
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CHAPTER'  XXL 

CBAHACTERISTICS  OF   THE   EPISTLE  OF   BT.   JAXES 
rimf9t  U  r«t|Tal  kiyeu.—JiB.   i.  22. 

Of  the  canonicity  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jamea  there  can  h&rdly  be  a 
Tcaaonable  doubt,  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  it  to  be 
authentic  It  is  true  that  Origen  is  l^he  first  who  ascribes  it  to  St. 
James,  and  he  anlj  speaks  of  it  as  an  Epistle  "currently  attributed  to 
him.'"  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  though  he  wrote  on  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  it'  Tertullian,  fivm  his  silence, 
seems  either  not  to  hare  known  it,  or  not  to  have  accepted  it  aa 
genuine.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment.  It  is  a 
curious  &ct  that  even  in  the  pseudo-Clementinea  it  is  not  directly 
appealed  to.  It  is  classed  by  Kusebius  among  the  Antilegomena,'  but 
he  seems  himself  to  have  accepted  it.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  rejected 
it  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  occurrence 
of  parallels  to  its  phraseology,  that  it  was  favourably  known  to  Clemens 
of  Rom^  Hennas,  Iren^uB,  and  Hippolytus.  Jerome  vindicated  its 
genuineness  against  the  opinion  that  it  waa  foiled  in  the  name  of 
Jamea*  It  is  quoted  by  Dionyaius  of  Alexandria;  and  it  has  the 
important  evidence  of  the  Peshito  in  its  favour.  Thus,  the  Syrian 
Church  i«oeired  it  early,  though  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  that 
it  was  generally  acceptod  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churchea  Nor 
was  it  till  A.D.  397  that  the  Council  of  Carthage  placed  it  in  the 
Canon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish-Christian  tendencies  of  the 
Epistle,  and  what  have  been  called  its  Ebionising  opinions,  agree  so 
thoroughly  with  all  (iat  we  know  of  James  and  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  that  they  form  a  very  powerful  argument  from  internal 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  being  a  genuine  work  of  the  "  Bishop "  of 
Jerusalem.  Suspicion  has  been  (jirown  on  it  because  of  the  good 
Greek  in  which  it  is  written,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,'  On  the  first  diffictdty  I  shall  touch 
later.      The  second  is   ra^er  a  proof  that    the   letter  m   authentic, 

(to..  Bom,  in 

.. ^ — .„ , —   —  t.  Juaei's,  uid 

CTen  OBlled  it  "  tbe  Diving  Epittle." 

■  Cuiiadanu  un  thit  h«  wrote  npoa  it,  bat  "  Jnde  "  ought  to  b«  rvad  for  Juoem 
(•M  WMtoDtt,  On  the  aanon,  p.  363).  BumIhiu  ddIt  lan  thst  Clsmena  in  hii  OuUina 
connnmtod  sren  on  diipatsd  booki :  "  I  mun  tha  ^liitfa  of  Juds,  and  thg  rmt  at  tba 
CathoUe  BpiiUt^  ud  that  of  Bwiubaa,"  kc 

■  nMrru  (Ensd).  li.  23). 

*  Dt  VIrr.  lUmtr.  2.  »  mmt,  Imwotot,  b«  admitted  that  J«n>m*'i  lunarii  fa  Mme- 
wbat  vaoillatjnc. 

'  Rm  DavidMMt'f /tanxt  L  303.  , 
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because  otherwise,  on  tJbia  groond,  snd  od  tbe  gronnd  of  its  apparent 
eontradiction  of  St  Paul,  it  would  nerer  liavo  conquered  the  dog- 
matic prejudices  whicb  were  an  obstacle  to  its  acceptance.  The  nn^ 
&ct  that  it  was  known  to  St  Peter,  and  had  exercised  a  deep 
influence  upon  hin),  is  enough  to  outweigh  anjr  deficiency  of  external 
evidenca' 

In  this  Epistle,  then,  St.  Jamea  has  left  uB  a  precious  heritage  of 
his  thoughts,  a  precious  manual  of  all  tliat  was  purest  and  loftiest  in 
Jewish  Ohristianity.  Having  passed  into  the  Church  through  ibe 
portals  of  the  Synagogue,  and  having  exulted  in  joyous  obedience  to  a 
glorious  law,'  the  Hebraists  could  not  believe  with  St.  Paul  that  the 
Institutions  of  Sinai  had  fulfilled  no  loftier  function  than  that  of 
bringing  home  to  the  human  heart  the  latent  consciousness  of  mn. 
They  thought  that  the  abrogation  of  Mosaism  would  give  a  perilous 
licence  to  sinful  passions.  St.  James  also  writes  as  one  of  those  who 
clung  bet  to  the  prerogatives  of  Israel,  and  could  not  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  coming  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  bo  long  expected,  vould 
have  no  other  national  effect  than  to  deprive  them  of  every  exclnaiTe 
privilege,  and  place  them  on  the  same  level  as  the  heathens  from  whom 
they  had  so  grievously  suffered.  Further  than  this,  his  letter  shows 
some  alarm  lest  a  subjective  dc^matism  should  usurp  the  place  of  a 
practical  activity,  and  lest  phrases  about  faith  should  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse,  if  not  for  Antinomian  licence,  at  least  for  dreamy  indifference 
to  the  duties  of  daUy  life.  St  James  keenly  dreaded  a  fidling  asunder 
of  knowledge  and  action.'  His  letter  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  the 
most  direct  antithesis  to  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  GalatJans  and 
the  Bomans,  and  to  reach  no  higher  standpoint  than  that  of  an  idealised 
Judaism  which  is  deficient  in  the  specific  elements  of  Christianity.  It 
docs  not  even  mention  the  word  Gospel.  The  name  of  Jesus  occurs  in 
it  but  twice.  Nothing  is  said  in  it  of  the  work  of  Redemption.  Even 
the  rules  of  morality  are  enforced  without  any  appeal  to  those  specific 
Christian  motives  which  give  to  Christian  morality  its  glow  and 
enthusiasm,  and  which  occur  so  repeatedly  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
St,  Peter,  and  St  John.  "Se  ye  doers  of  the  word,"  he  says,  "not 
hearert  only."*  "  Who  is  vfim  among  you  1  Let  him  shovi  forth  Ai« 
works  with  meefmeei  of  wUdom."'  "  Adulterert  and  adtdtereagei,  knovi 
ye  net  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enjnity  with  God  f  "*  "  Tate 
the  prophets,  my  brethren,  txs  an  exampU  of  sv-fering  and  of  patience."* 
"  Go  to  nou),  ye  rieli,  weep  and  hotnl."*  Is  it  possible  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  tone  of  these  appeals  and  such  as  "  /  have 
been  entered  with  Christ"*  "  But  I  say  walk  in  the  Spirit"  "  "The  tose 
of  C/triat  constraint  us."  "  "  We  were  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  ttnlo 
death  ,  .  .  so  let  114  aJso  vxdk  in  newneit  of  l}fe.""    "As  he  who  eaUed 
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you  ia  holy,  ao  become  ye  koly."^  "  Thia  ia  Ihe  maaage  which  ye  heard 
Jirom  the  beginning,  that  vx  love  one  another."*  It  was  the  presence  of 
such  peculi&ritieB  which  made  Luther  take  up  his  hos^,  scornful,  and 
superficial  view  of  the  Epistle.  "On  that  account,"  he  said,  "the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  oomparod  with  them  (the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul),  is 
a  veritable  straw-Epistle  (reciit  tlrohem),  for  it  lacks  all  evangelical 
character."*  "This  Epistle  of  Janies,  although  reject«d  by  the 
ancients,*  I  praise  and  esteem  good  withal,  because  it  setteth  not  forth 
any  doctrine  of  man.  ....  But  to  give  my  opinion,  yet  without  the 
prejudice  of  any  one,  I  count  it  to  be  no  Apostle's  writing,  and  tliis  is 
my  reason  :  first,  because,  oontrary  to  St.  I^ul's  writings  and  all  other 
S^ptures,  it  puts  righteouanees  in  works,"  on  which  account  he  thinks 
that  ita  an^or  was  merely  "  some  good,  pious  man,"  though  in  other 
plaoea  he  seems  to  think  that  it  was  written  by  James  the  son  ol 
Zebedee.*  It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  strange  that  Lather,  who  did  not 
IXKsess  the  clue  by  which  alone  the  s^ipaient  contradictions  to  St.  Paul 
could  be  explained,  should  have  arrived  at  this  opinion.  To  him  the 
letter  seemed  to  be  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  truth  which  had  wrought 
his  own  conversion,  and  which  became  powerful  in  his  hands  for  the 
overthrow  of  sacerdotal  usurpation  and  the  revival  of  religious  faith. 
Bat  this  uufavouiable  opinion  of  the  Epistle  lingered  on.  It  is  found 
in  the  Magdebtu^  centuriatoro  and  in  StrObel,  who  said  that,  "no 
matter  in  what  sense  we  take  the  Epistle,  it  is  always  in  conflict  with 
the  remaining  parts  of  Holy  Writ."  On  similar  grounds  Erasmus, 
Cajetan,  Qrotius,  and  Wetstein,  hesitated  to  accept  it.*  Such  views  are 
untenable,  because  they  are  onesided.  We  shall  consider  afterwards 
the  all^^  polemic  against  St.  Paul ;  and  in  judging  of  the  Epistle 
generally  we  must  bear  in  mind  its  avowedly  practical  character,  Emd 
the  entire  training  of  the  writer  and  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  parpooe  for  which  it  was  written  was  to  encourage  Uie  Jewbh 

I  1  Pat.  L  IB.  >  1  John  iiL  IL 

*  TnftM  to  Naw  TMtament  of  1624,  p.  lOB. 

*  Tliif  iihudlrkf^KGouiit  of  thsluitoT7of  the  Bpiitla  uid  iti  ivoeptioD  lato  the 

whollj  inferior  to  the  ^KMtoUo  nujeatj  "  (in  Ha  wrentli 

1   " ■•--  of  Ml  Apnrtolio  ipirit  "  IDe  Captiv.  Babgh-  ' 

1  Apoetle,  ukd  ii  "  nowheie  ftuly  conlonn 
T,  iiid  to  pnn  dootrine."    In  hii  prefkca  ti 

kenjn,  " 

fnr  Ail  latt  m  muut,  vwUnlaniiaic.  and  mnfa, 

dinetly  (ilnisbl  oontndicti  Paul  and  all  Scriptnn . 

the  law  vbat  tbe  Apoatlaa  anoe— fnlly  effeot  bf  love.    Therefore, 

^>iatle  in  mjBUtkaoMBC  thapropar  taadinclxMika."    Nor  did  he 

anPTtad,  ratract  tbaaa  apfiiiana.    Hi>  Table  Talt  ihoin  that  he  held  Uiem  to  the  kit, 

and  oonddend  St.  Jamaa  inMonidlabla  with  St.  Paul  {CoUoq.  Iiii.  4).     S«  the  quota. 

tioa,  Mt^  p.  SK).    Anhdoaeoo  Hire  (JfinKHlo/ (Ac  CinH^rter.iLSLS)  rightly  iqra  that 

"  Latbar'a  woida  aaanot  alwaya  be  weighed  in  jawellaTa'  aealea." 

*  Tba  obJMtiaoa  of  Sohleiannaoher,  Da  Wette,  BaoM,  Bsnr,  Sohwaeler,  Kitaoh^ 
Davidaon,  et&,  an  baaad  oo  oituxd  and  otber  granndji.  . 
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Christiana  to  the  endurance  of  trial  hy  stining  them  up  to  a  brighter 
energj  of  holy  living.  And  in  doing  this  he  neither  urges  a  slavish 
obedience  nor  a  terrified  anxiety.  If  he  does  not  dvell,  as  assuredly  he 
does  not,  on  the  specific  Chri^ian  motives,  he  does  not  at  any  rate  put 
in  their  place  a  ceremonial  righteousness.  His  ideals  are  the  ideals  of 
truth  and  wisdom,  not  of  acanrate  legality.  The  Law  which  he  has  in 
view  is  not  the  threatful  law  of  Moses,  which  gendereth  to  bondage 
but  the  royal  Xaw,  the  perfect  Xaw  of  liberty,  the  Iaw  as  it  was  set 
forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  is  U»e  representative,  not  of 
Judaism,  but  of  Christian  Judaism — that  is,  of  Judaism  in  its  tnms- 
formation  and  transfiguration.  A  book  may  be  in  the  highest  sense 
Christian  and  religious  without  using  the  formolaa  of  religion  and 
Christianity.  The  Book  of  Esther  is  a  Sacred  book,  a  book  of  the 
inspired  Canon,  and  a  book  justly  valued,  though  it  does  not  so  much  as 
mention  the  name  of  Ck>d.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  always  pre- 
supposed as  existent  though  it  be  neither  virable  nor  alluded  ta  And, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  there  are  paas^es  in  the  Epistle  of  St  James 
which  involve  the  deepest  tni^  of  that  Christian  faith  of  which  he 
avows  himself  a  humble  follower,  although  it  was  not  his  immediate 
object  to  develop  the  dogmatic  side  of  Christianity  at  all  If  some  of 
the  we^hUest  Christian  doctrines  are  not  touched  upon,  there  are,  oa 
the  other  hand,  more  references  to  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  this 
Epistle  than  in  all  the  others  put  together.' 

If  we  could  be  certain  of  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  and  of  the 
diaracters  whom  St  James  had  chiefly  in  view,  some  light  would 
doubtless  be  thrown  on  these  peculiarities.  But  on  these  subjects  we 
are  unfortunately  in  doubt  Amid  the  differing  opinions  respecting  the 
date,  I  side  with  those  who  look  upon  the  Epistle  as  one  of  the  later, 
not  as  perhaps  the  earliest,  in  the  Canon.  One  or  two  facta  aeem 
to  point  in  this  direction.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Epistle  could  not  have 
been  written  after  the  year  A.D.  63,  because  in  that  year  St  James  was 
martyred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condiUon  and  wide  dissemination 
of  the  Churches  t«  which  it  is  addressed ;  the  prevalence  of  the  nam* 
Christ  instead  of  the  tUh  "the  Christ";'  the  growth  of  respect  for 
persons  as  shown  in  distinction  of  seats;  the  sense  of  delay  in  the 
Second  Coming,*  and  other  circumstances,  make  it  necessary  to  aamne 
that  many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Day  of  Pentecost  Further, 
it  seems  probable  that  some  of  St  James's  allusions  may  find  tbcor 
explanation  in  a  state  of  political  excitement,  caused  by  hopes  and  fean 
which,  ]>erhaps,  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  time  when  it  was  written, 
broke  out  in  the  wild  scenes  of  the  Jewish  revolt  Lastly,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  although  St  James  maj/  have  written  his 
arguments  about  faith   and   works*  without   having    read  what  had 

>  See  Dtallinggr,  Firtt  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  107  (tr,  OxeBlwm}. 
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been  written  on  the  some  subject  hj  St.  Paul,'  and  in  the  Epiatie 
to  the  Hebrews,  still  his  language  finds  its  moat  reasonable  explanation 
in  the  supposition  that  he  ia  striving  to  lemove  the  ^ngerons 
inferences  to  whidi  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  juatification  by  faith  was 
liable  when  it  was  wrested  by  the  unlearned  and  the  ignorant^*  If  so, 
the  Epistle  cannot  have  been  written  more  than  a  year  or  two  before 
SL  James's  death,  since  the  date  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Galatians  ia 
A.D.  67,  and  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  a.d.  58.  It  has  been 
urged  against  this  conclusion  that  if  it  had  been  written  later  than  the 
so-called  "Council  of  Jerusalem"  in  A.D.  SO,  it  most  have  contained 
referencca  to  the  great  dispute  about  the  obligations  of  cit-cumcision. 
Bat  the  circumcision  question,  fiercely  as  it  was  debated  at  the  time, 
was  speedily  forgotten  ;  and  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  St.  James  is 
writing  ezclusively  to  Jews.  Again,  it  haa  been  urged  that  the  trials 
to  which  he  alludes  must  have  beea  the  persecutions  at  Jerusalem, 
in  which  Saul  and  Herod  Agrippa  I.  were  respectively  the  chief 
movers.  But  persecution  in  one  form  or  other  was  the  dironic  tiial 
of  Jewish  as  well  as  of  other  Christians.  To  refer  to  the  esisteuce 
of  deep  poverty  as  a  sien  that  the  Epistle  was  written  about  the  time 
of  the  general  famine  ot  A.D.  44  is  to  rely  on  a  very  shadowy  argument, 
fdnce  famines  at  '^is  period  were  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  poverty 
was  the  permanent  condition  of  the  saints  at  Jerusalem.  I  therefore 
lUaagree  with  the  viewa  ot  Neander,  Alford,  and  Dr.  Plumpti-e,  who 
ar^e  for  the  early  dat« ;  and  I  agree  with  those  of  De  Wette,  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  and  many  others,  who  fix  the  date  of  the  Epistle  about 
the  year  a-d.  61,* 

If,  however,  the  date  of  the  Epistle  be  uncertain,  we  have  no 
uncertainty  about  the  place  where  it  was  written.  That  is  undeniably 
Jerusalem.  When  once  settled  in  that  city,  St.  James,  with  the 
natural  stationariness  of  the  Oriental,  seems  never  to  have  left  it. 
Its  Temple  and  ritual  would  have  had  for  him  a  strong  attraction. 
llie  notion  of  writing  the  Epistle  may  have  partly  originated  from  the 

■  It  ia  not  DMMnn  to  uiunie  in  coowquance  tbat  "Apoatolinl  EptstlM  irera 
timiucribed  bj  the  hondred  uid  eirculBted  bniulcut";  or  that  "copin  of  what  iru 
written  tor  Saao  or  Oklatia  woidd  be  at  once  deinttched  bj  t,  ipecial  courier  to  ths 
Biibop  af  Jcnmlem"  (Flnmptn,  p.  42},  Thg  Chnrch  of  Jeniulem  wu  kei>t  veil 
•cqinuatcd  wjth  the  morciDeiits  and  teneb  of  8t.  Paul,  and  auy  of  the  PoHOTer  pitgrimi 
fnus  Aiik  Huior  might  hkTe  informed  Jame*  of  the  drift  of  the  Apostle'ii  Sirgurnenta, 
and  of  lonie  of  hii  more  atrikLn^  exprcBione,  even  if  hn  could  not  pnwure  ■  ronr 
of  a  eomplete  Epiitle. 
•Benr»jilCA.  a 
pRnppoeet  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  jaBtlfimtion."  He  admita  I 
simed  directlj  a^init  the  Apoatle  himielf,"  bat  aaTt  that,  if 

diitiuetlj  aDtf-Faolins."  NevertheleH,  both  3t.  Paul  and  St.  Jamei  might,  in  the  seiue 
in  whkh  tbn  were  alone  intended,  have  int^hanged  each  other'i  apparently  antaKO- 
nirtta  fannaliB.     See  tii^,  pp.  356— 369. 

(if.  £.  il.  23 ;  iii  11)  givea  a.d.  69  ai  the  date  of  St.  Jamea't  death, 
anae  Ha[«ppiu  laid  tliat  the  eiwe  happened  "  immediatd!)  afterwarda," 
mtiTe  of  JoMphui  ii  ooiTect,  St.  Jamca  could  not  have  been  killed  later 
Tbia  ia  the  date  prea  by  Eoaebiui  in  bij  Chroniam. 


\Ch.  BitL  p.  1S8),  "It  ia  impoaeible  to  deny  that  the  Epiatls  of  Jamea 
e  Pauline  doctrine  of  jaatlfiEation."    He  admita  that      it  may  not  be 
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circumstance  that  tlie  Jewish  high  priest  sent  missives  &om  €be  H0I7 
City,  which  were  received  with  profound  respect  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Dispersion.  Similarly,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
metropolis  of  Christianity  was  one  to  whom  every  Jewish  Church 
might  naturally  look  for  advice  and  consolation.  Tho  physical  allusions 
in  the  Epistle  to  oil,  and  wine,  and  figs,  to  salt  and  bitter  springs, 
to  the  Kauson,  or  burning  wind  of  Palestine,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
former  and  the  latter  rain,  show  that  the  letter  was  despatched  from 
Jerusalem.  Some  have  sup]>osed  that  it  was  written  at  Jop^M ;  but 
this  is  only  a  precarious  inference  from  the  allusion  to  the  life  of  the 
shore  and  the  traffic  in  the  harbour,  the  fish  and  the  wonders  of  the  sea.' 
There  can,  at  any  rate,  be  no  doubt  that  it  emanated  from  Palestine. 

In  this  Palestinian  origin  I  see  an  explanation  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Epistle.  We  see,  for  instance,  why  it  is  thai 
SL  James  seems  to  be  speaking  sotnetimes  to  Jews  and  sometimes 
to  Christians,  sometimes  to  all  the  Chuiches  of  the  Dispersion  and 
sometimes  almost  exclusively  to  the  Churches  of  Judoa.  The  difficulty 
vanishes  when  we  remember  the  position  of  the  writer.  He  is 
addressing  "the  Twelve  Tribes  of  the  Dispersion."  It  was  B 
sufficiently  wide  range — wider  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  Epistles. 
It  included  FaHhians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  dwellere  in 
Cappadocia,  Golatis,  Poutus,  Asia,  Fhrygia,  Pamphylia,  Egypt,  t^e 
parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  strangers  at  Rome,  Crates  and  Arabians, 
Jews  and  proselytes.'  But  of  the  varying  conditicms  of  these  widely- 
scattered  communities  he  could  know  almost  nothing;.  He  could  have 
no  information  about  them  except  such  as  he  might  now  and  then 
derive  from  the  general  talk  of  some  Passover  pilgrim.  He  addresses 
them,  indeed,  aa  a  "  Christian  high  priest  wearing  the  golden  mitre" 
might  have  done,  or  as  a  sort  of  ideal  Jteth  GalAUia,  or  "  Prince  of  the 
Captivity,"  might  have  addressed  his  fellow-countrymen  in  later  daya' 
Sut  he  could  only  speak  on  topics  which  he  might  infer  to  be  necessary 
because  he  saw  that  they  were  necessary  for  the  Syrian  Churches,  witii 
whose  trials  and  temptations  he  had  an  exclusive  familiarity.  His 
remarks,  for  instance,  about  the  conduct  of  the  rich,  and  tlie  bearing  of 
the  poor  towards  them,  have  created  the  greatest  perplexity.  These 
rich  men,  whose  arrogance  is  described  as  so  outrageous,  were  tliey 
Jews,  Christians,  or  Gentiles)  I  think  that  I  find  an  explanation 
of  his  allusiona  in  conduct  which  he  saw  daily  taking  place  under  bis 
own  eye.'t,  Tlie  Jewish  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time  governed 
by  a  clique  of  aristocratic  Sadducees.      They  were  men  of  immense 

■  Jkmes  i.  e ;  iij.  4  ;  iv.  13  (Haiunth,  N.  Tat.  Ztitg.  I,  |  G). 

>  Acta  ii.  9—12.  Tbe  reader  will  find  m  iketch  of  the  dimeter  of  the  Jnridi 
Diflwrnan,  and  of  the  events  which  led  to  it,  in  my  lAJt  of  St.  Paul,  i.  p[>.  IIS— 125. 

I  The  Jewi  of  the  Diipenion  in  Babylonu  were  Gklled  "the  OoU>,"ot  "Deportatiiio." 
•nd  they  enjoyed  >  sort  at  independeuee  under  &  ruler  a[  their  own  ehoioe  known  w  tint 
Bolt  Oitiatha.    See  on  hi*  office,  Etheridge,  ffe&r.  Lit.  ISl,  leq. 
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wealth,  which  ttiejr  increased  by  violent  and  dishonest  exactions. 
Profoundly  hated  by  ^e  people,  they  were  yet  kept  secure  in  their 
poattionB  by  the  close  undeTstanding  which  they  asnally  preserved  with 
the  Herada  and  the  Bomans.  Outwardly,  therefore^  they  were  treated 
with  abject  reverence,  and  in  spite  of  the  curses,  not  loud  but  deep, 
whicli  were  secretly  uttered  against  them,  and  which  were  soon  to 
liuret  in  vengeance  upon  ^leir  heads,  they  were  able  to  exercise  en 
almoBt  uncontrolled  authority.  When  we  read  side  by  side  the 
denunciations  hurled  by  Bt  James  against  the  tyrannous  greed  and 
cruel  insolence  of  the  rich,  and  the  eight-fold  and  thrice-repeated  curse 
of  the  lUmud'  against  the  blood-stained  and  worldly  hierarohs  who 
disgraced  the  mitre  of  Aaron,  it  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  these 
passages  of  the  Epistle  sprang,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  indignation 
with  which  die  Cbnstian  bishop  had  witneaied  the  conduct  of  the 
detested  Boethusim  and  Benl-HantUL  To  their  vengeance  he  at  last 
succumbed,  and  under  their  avarice  and  worldliness  the  Jews  of  that 
day  vainly  struggled.     St  James  says  : — 

"  Do  not  rich  men  oppreu  you,  and  draw  yoa  1>efoTO  the  judgment  tentt  !  Da 
ther  not  blaapheme  that  worthy  name  b;  the  which  70  are  caillod  ?  "  ■ 

And  again — 

"  Go  to  now,  ye  rioh  men ;  weep  and  howl  tor  the  mieeries  that  ih&U  come  upon 
yoo.  .  .  ,  Behold  the  hire  of  the  kbonrers  which  have  reaped  domi  your  fields, 
which  i>  of  )'ou  kept  back  Iiy  fraud,  crieth.  ...  Ye  havo  lived  in  pleasure  in 
the  cartb,  and  been  wanton  ;  ye  have  nourished  your  hearts  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter ; 
ye  hare  condemned  and  killed  the  just,  and  he  doth  not  resist  you."  • 

It  is  obvious  that  these  remarks  could  not  apply  to  the  treatment  of 
the  poor  by  the  rich  throughout  all  the  Ghettos  and  Chnatian  commu- 
nities of  the  world.  In  the  infant  Churches,  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  century,  tliere  were  "  not  many  rich."*  The  few  wealthy  and  noble 
Gentiles  who  were  converted  were  so  &x  from  being  able  to  wield  such 
a  tyranny  as  St.  James  describes,  that,  in  the  gatherings  of  the  converts 
they  might  be  under  the  spiritual  supervision  of  presbyters  and 
■'biahops "  who  occupied  no  higher  earthly  rank  than  that  of  slaves. 
Moreover,  no  Christian  could  have  dared  to  "blaspheme" — that  is,  to 
speak  injuriously  of  the  name  of  "  Christian  "  or  of  "  Christ,"  But  St 
James  is  not  thinking  exclusively  of  Christian  communities.  He  is 
writing  of  things  which  were  on  the  horizon  of  his  daily  life.  Bead 
what  the  Talmudista  say  of  the  priestly  families  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  his  allusions  at  once  become  explicable.  For  tlius  in  the 
tract  Yoma  (f.  9,  o)  we  find  : — 

"  What  is  meant  by  Ps.  x.  27,  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth 
days,  bat  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened '  t     The  first  clause 

I  PeMcUm,  S7,  s;   Tonfta  Hanwiiotb ;    DersnbaUTB,  PaUit.  333 ;   Qaigar,   Ur- 
*  Jaa  tt-  6.  i  V.  l-S.  «  1  Cor.  i.  26. 
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alludes  to  the  410  y^ara  of  the  first  Temple,  during  which  period  there 
were  but  eighteen  high  priests.  But '  th«  yean  of  lAe  vneied  ahaU  be 
iKorlerted'  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  426  jears  of  the 
second  Temple  thei«  were  more  than  300  high  priests  in  successioo.  9o 
that  deducting  the  forty  yean  of  Simon  the  Righteous,  and  the  eighty 
of  Eabbi  Jochaoan,  and  the  tea  of  Ishmael  Ben  Fhabi,  it  is  evident 
that  not  one  of  the  remaining  high  priests  lived  to  hold  office  for  a 
whole  year." '  The  supposed  fact  is  unhistorical,  but  the  remark  shows 
in  what  low  estimation  these  later  hierarchs  were  held. 

Again,  in  the  tract  Fesachim  (57,  a)  we  find  one  of  several  repeli- 
tions  of  the  famous  malediction  on  those  priestly  families : — 


"  Woe  unto  the  family  of  Boethus, 

Woe  to  thtir  bludgeons  ! 

Woe  to  tho  house  of  Hanan, 


viper  hiisingg ! 
Woo  to  the  family  of  Cauthera, 

Woe  to  their  libels  ! 
Woe  to  the  family  of  IshmBel  Ben-Phabl, 
Woe  to  their  hlon-s  vith  the  Stt ! 
"  They  are  themSDlvea  chief  prieatj,  their  wna  sre  treasurera,  their  aoiu-m-Iaw 
captains  of  the  Temple,  and  their  servantB  etrike  the  people  vith  their  slaTca." 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  Vestibule  of  the  Temple  uttered  four 
mes— "Depart  hence,  sons  of  Eli,  who  defile  the  Temple  of  the  Eternal! 
Depart,  Issachar  of  Kephar  Barkal,  who  only  carest  for  self,  and  pro- 
fanest  the  victims  consecrated  to  Heaven  !  "  And  t^ain  :  "  Open,  ye 
gates,  let  Ishmael  Ben  Fhabi  enter,  the  disciple  of  Fhinebas  (son  of  Eli), 
to  do  the  duties  of  high  priest ;  open,  let  John,  son  of  Nebedceus,  enter, 
the  disciple  of  gluttons,  to  gorge  hin-.self  with  victims."  ' 

Tales  of  these  priests — their  luxury,  their  gluttony,  their  simony, 
their  avarice,  their  atheism — long  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
They  told  how  this  Issachar,  in  his  fastidious  iusolence,  had  had  silk 
gloves  made  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  his  hands  while  he  sacrificed  ;  of 
the  calves  which  John,  son  of  Nebedaua  had  devoured,  and  the  tuns  of 
wine  which  he  had  drunk ;  how  IVIartha,  daughter  of  Boethus,  had 
bought  the  priesthood  for  her  husband  Joshua,  son  of  Gamala,  for  two 
bushels  of  gold  denarii,  and  had  cai-pets  spread  from  her  house  to  the 
Temple  when  she  went  to  see  liini  sacrifice;  how  the  house  of  Hanan 
deliberately  raised  the  price  of  doves,  in  oi'der  to  make  gain  out  t^  the 
poor,  till  they  were  liberated  from  this  tyranny  by  Gamaliel,  the  grand- 
son of  Hillel ;  how  Eliezer  Ben  Charsom  went  to  the  Temple  in  a  robe 
which  had  cost  20,000  mime,  and  which  was  so  transparent  that  the 
other  priests  forbade  him  to  wear  it'      Even  Joscphus  bears  witness  to 

■  HenboD,  Tatm.  jrunU.p.l07.    All  in 
from  Fubor,  the  Km  of  Immer. 

'  Peuchim,  I.e.,  and  Kerithotli,  ZH,  a, 

>  Yoma  35,  b.  Sea  B«>h*U,  Sut.  oj  JaBi,M-  370  ;  GiSti.  Oaclt.  de  Jadtn,  m.  331 ; 
Derenbaiirg,  Pnr«t.  p.  233,  teqq^  tmi  lof  Xd/e  qf  ChriO,  ii,  330—34^,  where  Ute  origin 
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tlie  ruthless  extortion  and  crueltj  with  which  they  defrauded  the  infe- 
rior priests  of  their  dues  until  they  were  ftlmoat  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
stnrvatioa'  In  the  Eectioa  which  follows  his  account  of  the  murder  of 
James,  he  says  that  the  greedy  procurator  Albinua  cultivated  the  frieod- 
ship  of  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  Emd  the  other  chief  priest^  and  joined 
wiUi  them  in  robbing  the  threshing-floors  by  violence,  Eind  that  for  this 
reason  some  of  the  priests  died  from  inabili^  to  recover  the  tithes  which 
were  their  sole  means  of  sustenance. 

But,  while  he  thus  alluded  to  the  state  of  things  in  Jerusalem,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  St,  James  mainly  intended  to  address  Christians. 
Otherwise  he  would  have  added  some  explanation  of  his  simple  title, 
"  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ChriKt," '  Nor  could 
he  otherwise  have  said,  "My  brethren,  have  noti  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesns  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  with  respect  of  persons  ; "  '  nor  aj^n, 
"Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord."*  How 
is  it,  then,  that  the  Epistle  contains  none  of  ttie  rich  and  advanced 
Christology  of  many  other  Epistles)  that  the  allusions  to  ipeei/ie 
Christian  doctrine  and  motive  are  so  rare)  How  is  it  that  the  word 
"  gospel "  does  not  once  occur  in  it  t  that  Christianity  is  still  viewed 
under  the  aspect  of  Law,  lliongh  truly  of  an  idealised  and  royal  Law  1 
that  the  general  tone  of  appeal  is  much  more  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist 
than  that  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St  Johni  How  is  it  that  next  to 
the  moral  parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  St.  James  is  most  frequent 
in  his  references  to  boolcs  of  apocryphal  wisdom,  written  by  unconverted 
Jewst  How  is  it  that  there  are  vhole  sections  which  might  have  been 
written  by  an  Epictetus  or  a  Mai-cus  Aurelius  I  I  think  that  the  reason, 
and  tiia  only  reason,  which  con  be  given,  is  that  while  he  is  urrtting  in 
the  first  instance  to  Christians,  he  is  lAiniiTig  to  a  gretit  extent  of  Jews. 
The  Christians  were  few,  the  Jews  many.  He  has  begun  by  saying  that 
he  is  writing  to  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  the  Dispersion,  and  he  meant  his 
letter  to  be  delivered  primarily  to  the  Christians  among  them.  But  the 
Christians  whom  he  has  in  view  were  afw  Jews.  He  does  not  even 
allude  to  the  Qentiles.  The  converts  whom  he  addresses  had  never 
thought  of  deserting  the  ceremonies,  or  abandoning  what  they  imagined 
to  be  the  exclusive  privil^es  of  the  chosen  seed.'  And  he  was  hmiself 
a  Jew,  living  among  Jews,  and  living  in  all  respects  as  a  Jew  of  the 
strictest  orthodoxy,  reverenced  even  by  many  who  regarded  his  belief  in 
Christ  as  a  mere  aberration — a  mere  excrescence  on  his  Judaic  devotion. 
It  was  from  Jews,  not  from  Christians — it  was  because  of  accuracy  in 

»  Jo..Jnfl.xi.B,S8;9,  §2.  "  i.  1.  *  ii.l. 

«  T.7.  S«  other  dutinctiTFly  Clinitun  kllusioni  in  i.  18  :  "Of  Uii  ovn  irill  b^t 
He  lu  bf  the  word  of  truth  i"  ii.  7  :  "Da  they  not  bisiphemt  that  vorthy  naine  dj 
wbieb  70  tn  oslled  !  "  t.  6  :  ''  Y«  condenined  Mid  killed  the  Jnrt  j "  v.  14  :  ''Anmntlng 
hini  wtth  oil  In  the  bunn  of  the  Lord ." 

'  We  h*Tg  otiMTved  tha  nuns  phenomena  of  a  wrt  of  dual  coDidoiuneu  m  to  the 
r«ad«n  whom  he  ii  a-Idreanng  is  St.  Paul'i  Einrtic  to  tb«  Bomani.  See  L^e  <md  Wori 
•■(lit.  Pan!,  U.16S,ie9. 
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Jewish  observances,  not  for  strictness  of  Christian  morality — that  he 
had  received  the  sunuune  of  "  the  Just."  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
alike  amid  Jews  and  Gentilee,  the  distinction  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Cbriali&n  was  infinitely  leas  wide  in  the  first  generation  after  Christ's 
deaUi  than  it  afterwards  became.  St.  Paul,  evtSL  after  he  had  written 
the  Epistles  to  iJie  Romans  and  Galatians,  did  not  hesitate  to  eidaim 
before  the  assembled  Sonhedrin,  "  Brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  a  son  d 
Pharisees,"  and  to  reduce  the  whole  question  between  him  and  tliem  to 
a  question  of  believing  in  the  Beaurrectian.  As  a  Nazaritc^  as  an  heir 
of  David,  as  having  priestly  blood  in  his  veins,  as  one  whose  faithful- 
ness was  known  to  all  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  all  who  visited 
it,  as  a  Jew  who  walked  iu  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  <rf 
the  Law  blameless,  James  might  well  consider  it  his  duty  to  addren 
words  of  warning  and  exhortation,  primarily  indeed  to  the  Christian 
Churches  of  Judsea,  but  through  them  to  all  his  countrymen.  To  him 
the  Church  is  still  not  only  Ecclesia  (v.  14),  but  the  Synagi^;ue  (ii  2) — 
a  word  which  even  the  writer  of  the  Kpiatle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  pur- 
posely to  avoid,  but  which  was  used  exclusively  by  the  Ebionitea.' 
When  alluding  to  the  object  of  faith,  he  speaks  not  of  Christy  but  of 
"OueGod"{il  19),  He  warns  against  swearing  by  the  heaven  and  by 
the  earth  (v.  12),  which  we  know  from  the  Gospels  (Matt  v,  33)  to  have 
been  common  formulte  of  Jewish  adjuration.  He  saw  in  Jews  the 
catechumens  of  Christianity,  and  in  Christians  the  ideal  Jews.  Tba  fact 
is,  that  alike  in  the  real  and  in  the  traditional  8L  James  we  see  the 
traces  of  views  which  distinguished  three  parties  of  Jewish  ChristiaDS 
in  the  firat  century,  and  which  oontinued  to  exist  in  three  rlnrmrtrr  of 
Jewish  Christians  in  the  second.  IJke  St  Paul  and  like  the  Nantrene^ 
he  did  not  insist  on  the  observance  of  Mosaism  by  the  Gentiles,  yet, 
like  the  milder  Ebiouites,  he  spears  to  have  leaned— or,  at  any  rat^ 
his  followers  leaned — to  the  belief  that  even  for  Gentiles  they  might  be 
of  great  importance ;  and,  like  the  Essene  or  ascetic  Judaists,  ho  per- 
sonally adopted  the  rigid  practices  which  may  have  been  to  him  a  vsln- 
able  training  in  self-discipline,  but  which  the  Golossian  sind  other 
heretics  reganled  as  constituting  a  legal  righteousness.  To  us  the  name 
"  Jewish  Christian  "  may  seem  almost  an  oxymoron — a  jnxtwoaition  of 
contrary  terma  We  see  with  St  Paul — whoae  opinions  had  been  the 
result  of  special  Divine  training — that  between  the  bondage  of  cec«- 
monialism  and  the  freedom  of  Chriati&nity-^between  the  righteotuneas 
of  legal  ordinances  and  justification  by  faith — t^ere  is  a  profound  anti- 
Uie«s.  But  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  wear  this  aspect  to  the  early 
Christians.  We  view  the  matter  after  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian 
experience;  they  were  the  immediate  betrs  of  nineteen  centuries  oi 
Jewish  history. 

But  while  in  the  first  lino  of  his  letter  St.  James  testifies  to  his  own 

1  Bpjphui.  Baer.  ax,  IS. 
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futli,  he  moBt  h&ve  kDowa  that  hia  words  would  be  received  with  re- 
spect b;  genniiie  Hebrews,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  enforiM  the 
lessons  which  he  wished  to  impress  upon  ail  bis  oountrymen  by  appeals 
diatinctively  Christian.  Hi  a  whole  nation  was  in  a  state  of  wild  tumult; 
iwajed  by  passion  and  worldlinees ;  indulging  in  the  fierce  language  of 
hatred,  fonaticism,  and  conceit ;  becoming  godless  in  their  tene  of 
thought ;  relying  on  the  orthodoxy  of  Monotheism  ;  careless  and  selfish 
in  the  duties  c^  life ;  forgetful  of  the  omnipotence  of  prayer.  And  the 
Christians  whom  he  is  addressing,  being  Jews,  partidpated  in  these 
dangers.  He  wished  to  make  the  Christians  better  Christians,  to  teach 
them  a  truer  wisdoui,  a  purer  moraUty.  He  wished  to  make  them 
better  Christians  by  making  them  better  Israelites  ;  and  he  wished  to 
conrert  the  Israelites  into  being  worthier  members  of  the  comnion- 
we&lth  of  Israel  before  he  could  win  them  to  become  heirs  of  th* 
covenant  of  the  better  promise.  If  we  bear  these  circumstances  in 
mind,  if  we  also  remember  that  his  letter  is  not  intended  for  a 
ilogmatic  treatise,  but  for  the  moral  exhortation  of  one  to  whom 
the  Iaw  means  the  rule  of  life  as  Jesus  had  taught  it,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  rashness  which  has  only  condemned  or 
alif^ted  this  Epistle  because  it  has  failed  to  understand  the  true  purpose 
of  the  writer. 

Agt'",  to  grasp  the  full  mesining  of  St.  James,  we  must  appreciate 
the  posEaon&to  earnestness  of  one  whose  ideal  is  too  stem  to  admit  of 
of^  compromise  with  the  aims  and  pleasures  of  the  world. 

i  Critics  have  spoken  of  the  Stsenism  and  the  Sbionwm  of  the 
Epistla  But  although  "  help  and  mercy  "  were  special  duties  of  the 
Essene,  and  though  St  James  "  writes  mercy  upon  iiis  flag,"  there  is 
no  trace  that  he  was  an  Essene.  Doubtless  he  sympathised  with  many  of 
the  views  of  that  singular  body.  Any  Essene  might  have  s|ioken  just 
as  St  James  does  about  oaUiH,  and  riches,  and  merchandise,  and  the 
virtue  of  silence,  and  the  duty  of  checking  wrath ;'  but  so  might  any 
Christian  who  had  studied,  as  St  James  had  studied,  the  precepteof  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  The  later  Ebionites  represented  Judaism  when 
it  had  passed  into  heresy.  The  views  and  tendencies  of  the  early 
Christiana  in  Jerusalem,  before  they  had  been  modified  by  the  teach- 
ings of  experience,  were  only  Ebionite  in  a  sense  perfectly  innocent 
In  these  views  and  tendencies  St.  James  shared,  but  he  did  not  fall 
into  the  extravagant  exaggeration  by  which  they  were  subsequently 
caricatured. 

ii.  Some,  again,  have  seen  in  the  expressions  of  St  James  an  Orphie 
colouring  ;  but  of  this  we  require  much  stronger  proof  than  the  phrases 
"  the  engrafted  word,"  or  "  the  wheel  of  being "  (iii.  6),  even  though 
those  phrases  may  be  illostrated  by  parallels  in  the  writings  of  Pytw- 
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goreans.'  tlndoubtedlf,  however,  we  find  a  ijecoliturity  o£  the  Epistle  in 
the  extreme  fi'equency  of  ihe  parallelB  betweeu  its  language  &nd  that 
of  odier  writer&  These  are  bo  numerous  that  I  haro  no  apiice  to  write 
them  out  at  length,  but  no  careful  reader  can  entirely  miss  them.' 
Thej  show  how  strongwas  the  originality  which  could  absorb  inflaenees 
from  many  different  sources,  and  yet  maintain  ita  own  perfect  independ- 
ence. In  this  respect  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  differs  remarkably  fnnn 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Clemens  of  Rome.  St.  James,  even  while  he  borrows 
alike  from  Jewish  prophets  and  from  Alexandrian  theosopbists,  iiism 
their  language  into  a  manifesto  of  Judaic  Christianity  by  the  heat  azid 
vehemence  of  his  own  individuality.  He  strikes  lightning  into  all  he 
borrows.  St.  Ciemetis  is  far  more  passively  receptive.  He  hai  Uie 
amiable  and  conciliatory  catholicity  which  leads  hitn  to  adopt  the  moral 
teaching  of  all  schools  ;  but  he  has  none  of  the  individual  f<a«e  which 
might  have  enabled  liim  to  infuse  into  what  he  has  borrowed  an  in- 
dividual force. 

iii.  The  Hyle  of  St.  Jame«,  as  compared  with  his  tone  of  tJion^t, 
presents  the  singular  combination  of  pore,  eloquent,  and  even  rhytlunical 
Greek,  with  the  prophetic  vehemence  and  fiery  st^mnefs  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  The  purity  of  the  Greek  idiom  has  been  made  a  ground  for 
doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,'  But  the  objection  is  without 
weight  Palestine— even  Galilee— was  in  those  days  bilingual.  James 
had  probably  spoken  Greek  from  his  birtli.  He  would  tJierefore  find 
no  difficulty  in  writing  in  that  language,  and  his  natural  aptitude  may 
have  given  him  a  better  style  than  that  of  many  of  hia  conntiymen.* 
But  even  if  not,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  the  suppoeition  that  SL 
James,  like  St.  Peter,  employed  an  "  interpreter,"^  or  adopted  the 
oonunon  plan  of  submitting  lus  manuscript  to  the  revision  of  soms 
accomplished  Hellenist  1    The  thoughts,  the  order  of  them,  and  the  tone 

■  nie  heiamster  In  L  17  (where  the  word  Uftaia  u  luikBown  to  tha  N.  T.  in  thii 
■MUC),  Nid  the  eipreMlDn  "  Father  of  lighti "  Iikvb  been  ■mpected  of  being  bcHTowed 
from  Alaiandriui  aouroe*.    For  the  latter  >ee  Dan.  vUi  10. 

*  Erery  chapter  will  f  umuh  paralleli  to  pamgei  in  the  Sermon  on  Ike  Mo%uU  (m 
Matt.  V.  3,  4,  l6— 12,  22.  24.  33-37,  48:  vi.  14,  IB,  19,  24  ;  rii.  1— B,  7— 12,  21— 23)  tad 
the  emhatological  ducoune  (Mark  liii.  7,  9,  29,  32).  Far  tbe  Taiy  lemarlujile  and  clea* 
ntnOlelt  to  the  Boot  of  BcdeMiattinu,  comp.  i  B,  S— 12, 13,  19,  23,  26  ;  iii.  5,  S,  rannc- 
iivalj  with  Ecclus.  it  16 ;  x\i.  22  ;  i  28 ;  iv.  11 ;  v.  11 ;  xn.  7  ;  ili.  11 ;  liy-  23  ;  xzvUL 
10, 19  (enieeiiillT  in  the  Greek).  For  paroUelg  to  the  Book  of  ITiwEim,  ooinp.  Ju.  L 
10,  U,  17,  20 ;  U.  21 ;  iv.  14  ;  T.  l-«,  with  WiiAom  ii.  8  ;  v.  8 ;  vil.  17—20  ;  lu.  16  ;  i. 
6;  V.  9—14  ;  iL  1-24.  For  paiaUeli  to  the  Boot  ofProverbi,  oomp.  L  5,  6,  13,  19,  21 ; 
iii5;ir.  6;  v.  20,  reneetiveV  with  Pnr.  iii.  5,6;  iiiii.  34;  iii.  11 ;  Gccl.  t.  2;  Pror. 
zxi.  12 ;  m.  27 ;  iii  ^  J  z.  IS.  Uuiy  more  might  be  added,  but  the  ttudant  who  win 
veiify  theu  refereuon  for  hinueU  will  we  how  full;  the  point*  mentioned  in  the  t^ 


m  prorei 
fEff.. 


De  Wette  Mka,  How  oould  Jame*  write  lueh  wod  Qreekf 


a  certain  Olauoiaa  are  both  mentioned  a*  "  inteipreten  "  MSt.  Peter. 
Of  the  latter— claimed  aa  an  authorit;  bf  the  Baiilidiiuit— nothing  la  known  ;  but  SI. 
u.-v V ^-.1  „  ■'interpreter"  to  SI  Peter  nther  when  he  needed  I^tin  at 
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b  vliicb  th^  ure  expressed,  are  exactly  Buoh  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected, from  all  that  we  know  of  the  writer.  The  fotm  of  expression 
maj  easily  have  been  corrected  by  any  literary  member  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem.  Bat  the  accent  of  authority,  the  noble  Btemnesa,  the 
demand  for  unwavering  allegiance  to  the  lawB  of  God — even  the  poetic 
parallelisms' — are  all  lus  own.  When  Schleiennacher  speaks  of  "  much  - 
bombast "  in  the  Epistle,  and  describes  the  style  as  being  "  in  part 
ornate,  in  part  clumsy,"  it  ia  becaitse  he  criticises  it  from  a  wrong  stand- 
point. It  is  like  Voltaire  criticising  .^Iscbylns  or  Shakspeare,  It  is 
doe  to  the  application  of  Hellenic  canons  to  Semitic  genius.  Tbe  stylo 
of  St  James  is  formed  on  the  Hebrew  prophets,  as  his  thoughts  are  in- 
fluenced by  tbe  Hebrew  gnomologista  He  has  nothing  of  the  Pauline 
method  of  dialectic  ;  be  is  never  swept  away,  like  St.  Paul,  by  the  tide 
of  bis  own  impassioned  feeling.  Win  moral  earnestness  glows  with  tbe 
nteady  light  of  a  furnace,  never  rushes  with  the  uncontrolled  force  of  a 
conflagration.  The  groups  of  tboaghte  follow  each  other  in  distinct  sec- 
tiona,  which  never  interlace  each  other,  and  have  little  or  no  logical 
connexion  or  systematic  advance.  He  plunges  inmediasrts  with  each 
new  topic  ;  says  first  in  tbe  plainest  and  most  straightforward  manner 
exactly  what  be  means  to  say,  and  enforces  it  afterwards  with  strong 
diction,  passdonate  ejaculations,  rapid  interrogativea,  and  graphic  simili- 
todei.  He  generally  begins  mildly,  and  with  a  use  of  the  word 
"  brethren,"  but  as  be  dwells  on  the  point  his  words  seem  to  grow  in- 
candescent with  the  writer's  vehemence.'  In  many  respects  his  style 
resembles  that  of  a  fiery  prophetic  oration  rather  than  of  a  letter.  The 
sententious  form  is  the  expression  of  a  practical  enei^  which  will 
tolerate  no  opposition.  The  changes — often  apparently  abrupt — from 
one  topic  to  another ;  short  sentences,  which  seem  to  quiver  in  the 
mind  trf  the  hearer  from  the  swiftness  with  which  they  had  been 
laondied  forth ;  the  sweeping  reproofs,  sometimes  unconnected  by  con- 
junctions,' sometimes  empha^sed  by  many  conjunctions  ;*  the  manner 
in  which  the  phrases  seem  to  catch  fire  as  the  wi-iter  proceeds; 
the  vivid  freshness  and  picturesque  energy  of  the  expressions/ — 
bU  make  us  foncy  that  we  are  listening  to  some  great  barangtie  which 
baa  for  its  theme  the  rebuke  of  sin  and  tbe  exiiortation  to  righteous- 
neas,  in  order  to  avert  the  awfulness  of  some  imminent  crisis.  The 
power  of  his  style  consists  in  the  impression  which  it  leaves  of  the 
barmng  sincerity  and  lofty  chRTact«r  of  tbe  author. 

iv.  For  these  reasons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  write  an  arudyait  of 
the  Epistle.     The  analysis  is  only  a  catalogue  oE  the  subjects  with  which 

■  K*h<^  Jebb,  Baertd  Ziltrat.  p.  273. 

*  As  ipecimciu  of  hu  metbod  in  thsH  rnpecta  lee  ii  1 — 13 ;  iv.  11, 12. 

■  Aniulatoii,  or  mbtetuie  of  eoDJiiDctioBB,  Ju.  v.  3 — 6, 

*  FoIfiyiidetoD,  or  multiplicity  of  conjunctioiu,  Ju,  ii.  13. 

*  W^t  the  NudcDt  critici  call  ttminfi.  St.  jBinea  ii  >  perfect  kutocnt  in  the  (ue  ot 
word*.  He  abotmdi  bi  kapax  Ugmuna,  or  expremoni  either  not  toimd  einwhera  ot 
not  in  Uw  Hew  Tcefaummt.    Theee  ue  mentianed  iu  the  notes. 
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it  deals.*  Writing  to  those  irho  ture  suffering  trials,  he  exhorts  them  to 
eudurtmce,  that  diey  may  lack  nothing  (L  1 — 4).  But  if  they  lack 
visdom,  they  must  asb  Qod  for  it,  and  desire  it  with  whoie-heartedness 
(6 — 8).  The  enemy  o£  whole-hearted ness  is  often  woridly  wealth,  and ' 
he  therefore  tells  them  how  blessed  poverty  may  be,  and  how  tnuuitOT; 
are  riches  (9 — II).  Since  poverty  is  in  itself  a  trial,  he  shows  the 
blessedness  of  enduring  the  trials  which  come  from  God.  Unt  there  ant 
trials  which,  while  they  come  in  the  semblance  of  trials  from  God,  have 
their  origin  in  lust  and  their  end  death  (12 — 15).  It  is  only  the  good 
and  perfect  gifts  which  come  from  God  ;  above  all,  the  gift  of  our  birth 
by  the  Woi-d  of  Truth  (16—18).  Let  them  in  meekness  and  in  purity 
live  worthily  of  that  Word  of  Truth  (19 — 21)  i  let  them  be  doers,  and 
not  mere  hearers  of  it  (22 — 25) ;  let  them  lenm  to  distinguish 
between  eiteraal  service  and  the  tnie  ritual  of  loving  unselfi^mess 
(26,  27). 

Then  passing  to  some  of  their  special  national  ^ults,  be  first  sternly 
rebukes  the  respect  of  persons,  which  was  contrary  to  CAirist's  ideal,  and 
a  sin  against  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  (iL  1 — 13).  It  is,  perhi^pa, 
becaose  he  saw  the  origin  of  this  selfish  arrogance  and  abject  serrili^ 
in  the  reliance  which  ti^ey  placed  on  a  nominal  orthodoxy,  that  he  enters 
into  the  question  abont  faith  and  works,  to  show  that  the  former,  in  his 
sense  of  the  word,  is  dead,  and  therefore  valueless  without  the  latter 
(U— 26). 

Then  he  powerfully  warns  them  against  the  sins  of  the  tongne  in 
passion  and  controversy  (iii.  1 — 12)  ;  and,  to  show  that  the  loudest  and 
angriest  talker  ia  not  therefore  in  the  right,  he  draws  a  contrast  between 
true  and  false  wisdom  (13 — 18). 

The  BouTce  of  the  evils  on  which  he  has  been  dwelling  is  Uie 
unbridled  lust  which  springs  from  worldliness.  They  need  humility, 
and  the  determination  to  light  against  sin,  and  sincere  repentance  (iv. 
1 — 10),  which  will  show  itself  in  on  avoidance  of  evil  speaking  (11,  12), 
and  in  a  deeper  sense  that  their  life  is  wholly  in  God's  disposing  hands 
(13-17). 

'  Evkld  untnge*  it  in  men  diriaooj,  followed  by  thite  ihorter  puunplM  9 — 

i  2—18.  On  trlali. 

{.  19—27.  How  we  onght  to  bati  uid  do  Ood'a  Word. 

iL  1— la  Bight  behsTionr  ia  general. 

il.  U— 26.  The  relation  between  Fwth  ssd  Work*. 

iiL  1— IS.  Control  of  Uia  tongoe  ii  true  wiidom. 

It.  1—12.  Tiia  enli  of  itrife. 

It.  13— r.  11.  Peiili  of  tlie  rich,  and  duty  of  endorviee  ~witli  refeivoM  to  tte 
eomiiigof  Chriat. 

ji.)  T.  12.  The  DnfnlnMi  of  needlen  oathi. 

(iL )  r.  13 — IS.  The  powst  of  prayer,  eipeciall;  in  ^okneaa. 

(iii.)  T.  19,  2a  TheblnnnEof  oonTerhng  other*. 
Hie  rMder  will  perhape  think  aome  of  the  diviiioni  nmewhat  srtifieial,  omeiaiU;'  aa 
Bwald  liinuelf  describe!  them.  But  there  ia  nothing  nupiidng  in  the  genenl  bet  that  a 
Jewiib  Chriitiitn  ahonld  arrange  hia  work  with  aoine  reference  to  Dnmericsl  ■ymmetrj  ; 
and  Ewild  pcdnta  ont  that  the  nmnlxr  tKrte  pnvaila  in  ii.  19,  iiL  IS,  wad  the  nnmba 
MiwtinliLlT. 
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After  this  he  bursts  into  a  strong  denunciation  of  the  rich  who  live 
in  pride,  oppreauon,  and  self-indulgence  (r.  1 — 6),  while  he  comforts  the 
poor,  and  counsels  tfaem  to  patience  (7 — 11).  Then  he  wama  against 
careless  oaths  (12),  gives  counsels  for  the  time  of  sickness  (13 — 16), 
advises  mntual  confessioD  of  sins  (16),  dwells  once  more  on  the  efficaof 
of  prayer,  as  shown  in  the  example  of  Elijah  (16 — SO),  and  ends  some- 
what abruptlf  with  a  weighty  declaration  of  tJie  blessedness  of  convert- 
ing others. 

V.  If  it  be  asked  whst  is  the  one  predominant  thought  in  the 
Epistle,  its  one  idea  and  motive,  the  answer  seems  to  be  neither  (as 
some  have  supposed)  the  blessedness  of  enduring  temptation — though 
this  is  very  prominent  in  it;'  nor  a  polemic  against  mistaken  impres- 
sions respectmg  justification  by  faith,  ^oiigh  that  occupies  an  important 
section  ;'  nor  an  Ebionising  exaltation  of  the  poor  over  the  rich,  though 
ihe  rich  are  sternly  warned  ;*  nor  a  contrast  between  the  friendship  of 
the  world  luid  the  enmity  of  God.*  Each  of  these  topics  has  its  own 
weight  and  importance,  but  to  bring  any  of  them  into  exclunve  promi- 
nence is  to  confuse  the  general  with  the  special.  The  general  object,  as 
is  shown  again  and  again,  is  to  impress  the  conviction  that  Christian 
faithfnlnesB  roust  express  itself  in  the  energy  and  action  of  loving 
service.*  "  Temptations,"  indeed,  occupy  a  l&rge  share  in  bis  thoughts, 
but  he  wished  his  readera  to  try  against  them  the  "  expulsive  power  of 
good  affectiona"  The  ritualism  of  active  love  and  earnestness  in  prayer 
ore  with  him  the  means  of  perfection.' 

vi  It  is  this  object  which  gives  to  the  Epistle  its  controrerdsJ 
aspect  St.  Paul  says  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith ;  St.  James,  that 
he  is  justified  by  works  ;  but  St.  James  is  using  the  word  "  faith  "  from 
the  standpoint  of  Jewish  realism,  not  of  Pauline  ideality.  With  both 
of  these  Apostles  the  law  is  an  inward,  not  an  outward  thing;  a 
principle  of  liberty,  not  a  yoke  of  bondage ;  a  word  of  truth ;  a  living 
impulse  of  fhiitful  activity  implanted  in  man.'  Seeing  the  danger  of 
doctrinal  formalism,  Sl^  James  writes  to  counteract  its  unpractical 
t«ndendee,  and  to  furnish  us — &om  the  standpoint,  indeed,  of  Jewish 
Christunity,  but  still  of  an  enlightened,  liberal,  and  spiritualised  form 
of  it — tlie  delineation  of  the  Ohnistian  as  he  onght  to  be,  "  as  a  perfect 
man  in  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life,  which  can  only  be  properly  con- 
oeived  as  a  perfect  work."     And  from  this  point  of  view  hu  letter  was 


'  if.  10-26. 

»u.  l-7:iT.  I— 10;  t.  1— «. 

*  It.  4,  S  [1  J.  it  in — 171,  uid  hg  sppOMs  niecial  formi  of  irorldlineu  in  1.  2—15 ;  U. 
1    4;  iiLl-lS;i».  13,14. 

'  L4,22:u.l4-26;iii.  13-17  ;W.  17;  eU. 

*  at.  Junei  dvelli  on  thia  void,  L  3,  25;  Ui.  2;  v.  4 ;  "Toot  duu  r^oritnr*  art 
ri'lM''[Ad.  HoDod).    Heapeakiof  pnyuinLB;!'.  2,3,8;  v.  13— 19. 

'  i>r>i  '"fvTD,.    Jm.  L  Z).  -  I 

21  ^.ooqIc 
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a  valuable  contributLou  to  the  formation  of  &  Catholic  Christianitj. 
There  is  nothing  harshly  iutended  in  it«  Btatement  of  the  oonnter- 
aspect  of  the  ti-uth  which  St.  Paul  had  proclaimed.  St  Paul  would 
himself  have  rebutted  the  on»«ided  diBtortioii  of  hia  riewa ;  and  he  who 
opposes  one-sided  tendencies  always  does  a  useful  work.  It  is  a  duty  of 
Catholic  Christianity  to  adjust  one  truth  with  another,  aod  to  jdace 
(qiparent  contraries  in  their  position  of  proper  equilibiinm.'  It  is 
inevitable — it  is  even  desirable — that  men  should  approach  trnih  fnKu 
many  points  of  view.  We  oan  only  hope  to  gain  oompleteness  of  viaon 
by  combining  their  separate  results.  It  is  oertain  that  we  ourselves 
shall  be  more  inclined,  by  temperament  and  training,  to  dwell  on  one 
aspect  of  truth  than  we  shall  on  others.  Yet  it  is  not  therefore  neces- 
sary that  we  should  become  party  men.  It  is  possible  to  insist  iqion 
Earty  truths  without  being  tainted  by  party  spirit  There  existed  at 
last  three  marked  parties  in  the  early  CSiristian  Church — the  p«ttie«  of 
Jewish,  of  Alexandrian,  and  of  Pauline  Christianity.  There  were  many 
Christians  who  would  not  identify  themselves  with  any  of  theee  partiea, 
but  who  aimed  at  being  many-sided,  oonciliBtory,  catholic  Now  SL 
James  stood  at  the  head  of  tiie  party  of  Jewish  Christians,  Uiough  his 
followers  thrust  him  niore  prominenUy  into  this  position  than  he  would 
have  himself  desired.'  But  if  we  would  see  the  depth  of  diffsrenoe 
which  separates  him  from  the  Jewish  Christians  to  whom  the  partj- 
view  was  everything,  aud  the  common  Christianity  was,  by  compariscm, 
as  nothing,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  it  by  readbig  his  EpistJe  side  by 
side  with  the  poisonous  innuendoee  and  raacorous  calumnies  of  the 
pseudo-Clementines.  Their  polemic  consisted  in  secretly  maligning  iha 
views  and  character  of  the  Apoetle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  polemic  of  St 
James  issued  in  the  delineation  of  the  moral  character  of  a  Christian 
man.  The  party  controversialists  only  fostered  mutual  hatred  and 
opposition  ;  St  James  drew  so  noble  a  picture  of  Christian  faithfulaess 
that,  as  has  well  been  said,  "  a  Church  which  lived  in  sincere  aoconi- 
ance  with  his  lessons  would  in  no  reqwct  dishonour  the  Christian 
name," 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  Epistle  of  St  James,  we  shall  do  so 
with  deeper  interest  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  yet  another  appeal  oi 
a  great  Christian  writer  to  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  shortly  bef(n« 
the  final  destruction  of  their  separate  nationality.  St  Paul  had  shown 
them  the  et«mal  superiority  of  the  new  to  the  old  covenant  St  Peter 
had  shown  them  how  Chriatianity  was  the  true  kingdom,  the  royal 
pnestbood,  the  theocratic  inheritance.  Apollos,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  had  furnished  them  with  a  masterly  proof  that  Christians  had 
the  true  priesthood,  which  could  alone  admit  any  man  into  the  heavenly 
sanotuary.     St.  James  calls  them  to  obey  the  royal  Law,  the  law  of 

t  Sm  the  hw  but  vriglity  ntn&rla  of  Btw,  (n.  BiM.  pp.  128—130,  thongh  hs  nofs* 

tnoataly  dtniai  Uia  nnumuMU  of  ths  Epiitlc. 

*  Acti  I*.  24,  "  io  vhom  va  gkv*  no  lach  oomnuiuIiiieDt" 
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Ubortj.  Tbua  ibey  had  been  eho^ru  by  St.  Paul  and  Apollos  that  the 
rejection  of  Cbruti&nity,  or  apostasy  from  it,  was  the  rejection  of,  or 
apostasy  from,  grace  to  sin— from  the  substance  to  the  ahadow.  St 
Peter  lutd  warned  them  against  marmaring  and  faithless  impatience ; 
St  James  sternly  sets  before  them  the  perils  of  insincerity  and  double- 
mindedness.  And  the  common  message  of  all  is  that  Jews  vho  hod 
Mnbnced  the  faith  of  Christ  should  hope  and  endure,  and  be  faithful 
nnto  the  end. 

▼iL  In  one  respect  the  Epistle  ia  unique,  Alone  of  the  twenty 
£piatlea  of  the  New  Testament,  it  begins  with  no  benediction,  and  ends 
with  DO  message  of  peace.'  We  might,  perhaps,  see  in  this  fact  a 
reflexion  of  the  tmbending  character  of  the  writer.  He  was  a  man 
who  in  many  respects  stood  alone,  and  whose  manner  it  was  to  say 
what  be  had  to  say  without  formula  or  preamble,  in  the  fewest  and 
simplest  words.  The  times  demanded  stemnesa  and  brevity.  They 
resembled  the  days  which  had  called  forth  the  sixfold  woe  of  Isaiah'  ou 
greed,  and  luxury,  and  unbelief,  and  pride,  and  injustice,  and  the 
rerenal  of  moral  truths  ;  and  which  had  forced  him  to  end  those  woes 
with  the  denunciation  of  t«rrible  retribution.  Hollow  professions  of 
rvligiwi,  empty  shows  and  shadows  of  faith,  partiality  and  respect  of 
perewks,  alavi^  idolatry  of  riches,  observance  of  some  of  God's  com- 
mandments, together  with  open  and  impious  defiance  of  others ;  an-ogant 
aasiunption  of  the  ofiice  d  religious  teaching  without  due  call  and 
authority ;  encouragement  and  patronage  of  those  who  set  themselves 
up  to  be  spiritual  guides ;  sins  of  the  tongue ;  evil  speaking  against 
man  and  God  ;  envying  and  strife;  factions  and  party  feuds  ;  wars  and 
fightings ;  adulteries ;  pride  and  revelry ;  sordid  worldliness  and  pre- 
sumptuous self-oonfidence ;  a  Babel-like  building-up  of  secular  plans 
and  projects,  independently  of  God's  will,  and  against  it ;  vainglorious 
display  of  wealth ;  hard-heartednesa  towards  those  by  whose  industry 
that  wealth  is  acquired ;  self-indulgence  and  sensuaJity ;  an  obstinate 
continuance  in  that  temper  of  unbelief  which  rejected  and  crucilied 
Christ ;  "  these,"  as  we  see  from  this  Epistle,  "  were  the  sins  of  the 
last  daya  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  these  she  was  to  be  destroyed  by  God  ;  for 
these  she  toof  destroyed  ;  and  her  children  have  been  scattered  abroad, 
and  have  now  been  outcasts  for  near  two  thousand  years.  .  .  , 
Amid  snch  circumstances,  St.  James,  the  Apostle  and  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, wrote  this  Epistle — an  Epiatle  of  warning  to  Jerusalem — the  last 
warning  it  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  He  thus  discharged 
the  work  of  a  Hebrew  Prophet  and  of  a  Christian  Apostle.  He  came 
forth  as  a  Christian  Jeremiah  and  a  Christian  Malachi.  A  Jeremiah 
in  denoandng  woe ;  a  Malachi  sealing  up  the  roll  of  Divine  prophecy 

1  Thn  misltt  b«  wd  alio  of  Iha  Fint  Eputle  of  Bt.  John  ;  but  that  EputU — even  [f 
wedoBotaM^theTigw'Uiatitwuientto  uoonpan;  tb«  Ooapal— hu  no  •pbtqlaiy 
addjco,  and  b  nw  of  the  aattm  of  a  treatiM  tban  an  Euiatltb 

>u:t.i-». 
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to  Jentsalem  :  and  not  to  Jerasalera  only,  but  to  the  Jews  tlirotigboDt 
the  world,  who  were  connected  with  Jerusalem  hj  religious  worship  and 
by  personttl  resort  to  its  great  feiital  anniversaries,  The  Epistle  of  St 
James  is  the  farewell  voice  of  Hebrew  propbec;."* 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

TnX  EPISTLE  OF  ST.   JAMES 


"  Christituiomiii  omnis  religio  rine  •celero  ct  macula  viverB." — IiACtamtics. 

"  What  a  nob]o  man  ipealii  in  Uiis  Epiitle ',  Deep  unbroken  patienc*  ia 
■nfteiioK !  GroatnGsa  in  poreitjl  Joy  in  Borrow!  Simplicity,  Emoeritr,  fiim 
direct  confidence  in  prajcr  I  .  .  .  Bow  he  wants  action  1  Action !  not  words,  not 
dead  faith ! "— HERDUt. 

As  we  have  now  learnt  all  that  we  can  about  the  author  of  tlie  Epistle, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  we  shall  be  in  a  hett«r 
position  to  understand  rightly  his  solemn  teaching. 

"James,  a  slave  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"' — such  is 
the  title  which  he  assumes,  and  the  only  personal  word  in  his  entire 
Epistle.*  It  was  a  simple  title,  and  yet  in  hia  eyes,  as  in  those  ol 
the  other  Apostles,  nobler  than  any  other  badge  which  he  could  adopt, 
for  they  all  felt  that  they  were  "  bought  with  a  price."  He  wiU  not 
call  himself  an  Apostle,  because  in  the  highest  technical  sense  be  ia  not 
an  Apostle,  since  he  is  not  one  of  the  Twelve.'  He  had  no  need  of  &ny 
such  title  to  command  the  attention  of  Christians,  among  whom  he 
exercised  unquestioned  authority,  and  it  was  not  a  title  which  would 
be  recognised  among  the  unconverted  Jews,  whom  he  also  desired 
to  addi-esB.  Nor,  again,  will  he  call  himself  "a  brother  of  the  LordL* 
That  was  a  claim  which  was  thrust  into  prominence  on  hia  behalf 
by  others,  but  it  is  not  one  which  he  would  himself  have  approved. 
It  reminded  him,  perhaps  painfully,  of  the  wasted  opportunities  of  those 

<  Biiliop  'Wordsworth,  vlism  I  qnota  tlie  more  El&dl;  became  I  dioEnt  irideir  teu  Us 

'  This  and  11. 1  an  the  onlr  punges  In  wbloh  tiie  nunei  "  Jesne  "  or  "  Cliriat "  oocar,  bat 
hi  DO  means  tile  odI)' T^n-MCO  M  Him.  Bee  luprii.p.  319.  Bmcsl  u^  that  it  mlcht  hate  locAcd 
like  prlda  It  be  bad  seemed  to  speak  too  much  of  Jaiua  after  the  Oeoh.  Ths  Kal  wdatioD  of  tW 
nuitjv  lie*  Id  thaobleat  and  character  ol  the  Epialle.  Eadoaa  not.  Indeed,  mention  Cluirt  m 
hia  ipeeohlActsiT.I*— £1);  but  that  was  brief  and  porelr  ipecial.  The  wordliwiif  U.  1.  a^ 
ihfl  uwMiallon  of  Jcana  irith  G)i>d  the  FattacT  in  tliia  raraa,  dear]/  abom  that  to  St  Jamea  tlw 
Lord  wax  Dot  the  ^^Aiit  jrfpuirDi  of  the  KMonilo;  Dorwonld  Jomei  bare  called  himsrlT  "a 
■laTe'otanTmortalmaii.    See  CkrutotDsCi,  t  B5.  ' 

•  "  The  thirtMnApnetleaiwa  appointed  by  the  Laid)  BtJamse,  St.  Clemscs,  and  oth^a  to 
theApoitJee"  {Apt^.  Coaril.  11.  »). 
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years  in  whicH  He  had  not  believed  on  Him ;  nor  could  he  forget 
vith  what  marked  emphasis  the  Lord  Jesus,  from  the  beginning  of 
His  public  miniatry,  had  set  aside  as  of  no  spiritual  Bignifioance  the 
claims  of  fleshly  relationship.  Of  the  risen,  of  the  glorified,  of  the 
Eternal  Christ,  he  was  in  no  sense  "the  brother,"  but  "the  slave."' 
I  cannot  imagine  that  be  would  have  listened  without  indignation  to 
the  name  co^erred  on  him  by  the  heated  partisanship  of  those  who 
in  after  days  called  him  "  the  brotber  of  God"  The  name  would  have 
shocked  to  its  inmost  depths  the  feeling  which  every  Jew  imbibed  from 
the  eariiest  training  of  his  childhood  respecting  the  nothingness  of  man 
and  the  awfulness  and  unapproachable  majesty  of  GikI.  He  was, 
in  a  secondary  and  carnal  sense,  a  half-brother  of  Jesus  in  TTia  earthly 
hnmiliation ;  but  he  must  have  leamt  from  the  words  of  the  Loi-d 
Himself  that  this  kinsmanshlp  in  the  flesh  could  hardly  redeem  from 
unconscious  blasphemy  a  name  so  confusing,  so  unwarrantable,  and 
■o  usBcriptural,  as  "  brother  of  God."  In  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  word  could  have  any  meaning,  every  faithful  Christian  was  in 
all  nepecta  as  mach  "a  brother  of  God"  ss  he.  That  he  was,  in 
common  parlance,  "  a  brother  of  Him  who  was  called  the  Christ,"  there 
was  no  need  for  him  to  mention.  It  was  a  fact  known  to  every  Jew  of 
the  Dispersion  who  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  yesj-ly  feasts,  and  it  even 
stands  aa  a  description  of  St.  James  on  the  indiSerent  page  of  the 
Jewish  historian. 

"  To  the  twelve  tribes  that  are  in  the  Dispersion,'  giving  them  joy."* 
The  ten  tribes  had,  as  a  body,  been  indistinguishahly  lost  among  the 
nations  into  whose  oountries  they  had  been  transplanted  /  but  there 
were  probably  some  communities,  and  certainly  many  funiihes,  which 
had  preserved  their  geneal<^,  and  still  took  pride  in  the  thought  that 
they  belonged  to  this  or  that  tribe  of  ancient  Israel.'  And  the  nation 
never  loat  the  sense  of  ita  ideal  unity.  The  number  "twelve"  was 
to  the  Jews  a  symbolic  number.  "  Thret"  was  to  them  the  sacred 
niunber,  tJie  number  of  spirit,  the  number  of  the  life  that  is  in  God ; 
"fmtr"  was  the  number  which  symbolised  Divine  Providence  j 
"twelve"  (4  X  3)  was  the  number  of  Heavenly  completeness,  the 
number  of  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  Hence  St. 
Paul  also  speaks  of  "the  dodekapAttion,"'  our  "  twelve- tribed  nation," 

>  Sam.  L  1  i  J  Fet.  L  1  i  Jndo  1. 

'  an  IV*  «J  Td  >^  St.  Paul.  L  US.  Hf.    Ths  irard  I>iui>imi  oecnn  Id  loia  viL  Si; 
1  Fet.  1. 1 ,  ud  in  th*  tlX.  ol  Ps.  edri.  a ;  Dent.  uriU.  ES. 
'  Sea  H^^  p.  330. 

•  Dau  Flnmptte  poinU  out  that  Um  flnt  u>p«ftniica  ol  Uw  floUDn  tbit  tbe  Tan  Tribe*  won 
•oiiMwben  pmanein  one  bodj  n  is  E  EidT.  sii.  3»— 17,  trlHi*  tl»  rathor  nji  Cb&t,  in  Ih* 
daCamkiutioD  toke«utlielrownBtuiitaf,  "thpj  took  thucomua]  unoiv  tfaenLMlTM,  tha-t  Ihe^ 
mold  ten  tha  nnillitiida  of  tli*  hMUwn,  ud  so  rottll  iDto  li  (utha;  coimlir,  where  noTcr 
muUnd dwelt.'  IIh Tftlmod TsoonlM* their entin diipanhxi.  This  BabUjUhe  laid,  "If 
■  OcBtlU  abonld  hetmth  >  Jewwi,  tb«  betrnlbal  lau  not  now  be  innlld.  fnr  If  nuy  te  a  dcrrni- 

TrlbM  wfU  nercr  be  THtored  (Deut.  inlil.  SSI  .  .  .  aoHTi  B.  Akhin"  (Suhedriii,  t.  IlO.i}. 

•  M^..  Uw  widow  Anw.  who  ma  at  Uie  IriM  of  Aalur. 

■  See  Henoc.  Sasl,  Eacirel.,  ••  w.  ZsUca;  Lunge,  Aftcaliif4,  Istiod.,  j  8,  >, 

Googk 
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and  St.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  echoes  in  varions  forms'  the 
conception  of  the  Elect  of  ^e  Tvelve  Tribes  in  Heaven  which  had 
been  involved  in  the  promise  of  Christ,  "Ye  also  shall  ait  upon  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel"' 

It  is  a  curious  and  nndesigned  coincidence  that  this  letter,  and 
the  encyclical  letter  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  St.  James 
was  the  main  author,  are  the  only  two  Christian  letters  in  the  New 
Testament  which  begin  with  the  greeting  "giving  them  joy."*  It  was 
distinctively  the  Greek  salutation.  The  Jewish  y/aa  Shalfim — 
"  Peace."*  St.  Paul,  wishing  to  combine  in  bis  saiutationa  all  tbftt  waa 
most  blessed  alike  in  ethnic  and  in  spiritual  life,  combines  the  two 
national  methods  of  salutation  in  his  x^"  '^  tiptrti,  "  grace  and  peace," 
which  in  his  pastoral  EpisUee  is  tenderly  amplified  into  "grace,  men^, 
and  peace."  . 

I  have  here  rendered  the  word  by  "  giving  them  joy  "*  because  it 
forms  the  transition  to  the  opening  passage,  "My  brethren,  count 
it  all  joy."  This  mode  of  transition  by  tiie  repetition  of  a  word — which 
is  technically  known  as  duadipUfsit—ia  veiy  characteristic  of  this 
Epistle^  and  forms,  in  fact,  the  writer's  ordinaiy  method  of  passing  from 
one  paragraph  to  another.*  The  renuiinder  of  the  chapter — the 
phraseology  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  elucidate  in  the  notes,  and  the 
general  bearing  in  the  text — runs  as  follows ; — 


lemptations,'  rccogniung    1 

but  let  endurance  have  a  perfect  work," 

lacking  nothing"  (i.  2 — 4), 

1  13  tnliei ;  U  olden ;  18,000  of  ach  tribe ;  lU,00a  of  the  fallairan  of  th*  Lunb,  ate. 
iBtter  anmbar  li  u  tir  bum  bslac  umwlj  mtrlotlTIk  tluit  It  atndi  tor  ft  dubIh  id 

•^fiitt.  lii.  K;  B«T.  TlL  S-8. 

■  Acta  XT.  SS,  xw^".    Tha  vonl  tlm  oontn  In  the  Onrt  letter  of  ClindEu  Lnlu  to  i 
(Act*  xrm.  set,  ud  in  Ilut  of  Antloohiu  In  S  Kuo.  <x.  U.     Iti  namrmcie  ban  ia  oi 


>Ii.il>lU.£l;  l*H.Sl,irli«Te8luitinitl«]:eBd*nilvup«i>bTthaLZX 

•  Camp.  2  John  10,  11.  The  kheenoe  of  on;  opsnlnc  bsnedlctjon  vaj  ha  Sat  to  the  imtnt 
eharaoCar  of  the  latter. 

■  Thna  we  haie  Ter.  1,  xeJptir ;  Tar.  I,  itpmr ;  Imnfitr^ ;  Tar.  S,  i  N  intiari ;  tv.  t,  *«n<piin  i 
>er,  e,  •!  H  Tif  Wnrai  i  Ter.  t,  fi^M*  £a>pii<f,iiro[  i  yip  luji^udfinaf .  ele. ;  and  as  thraogk- 

'  iiinrx*»ir,nfrvn9nibim,iitilFrtiidt.    CompL  LnkeTl.  S^  S;  Actav.  41 1  Col.  L  SL 

*  Tbe  perpetQi]  Tacurrenca  of  thla  word  alkon  that  the  wonndi  which  8t  Ji^^  twaij.*M  ^f^ 
maaat  to  ba  the  falthtnl  woanda  of  a  tridnd. 

'  wrfitw4w^Tt  of  anddtfl  aeddenta,  aa  Tperalt  rwoUnarw,  Lnhe  x.  80:  nptnff^rric  U  nt  *v«ir 
IiMXeimr.  The  word  inijiti«t  IHenJIr  ueMia  ■'manj.ooloiued.*  Comp.  i>ifci|uu(  wKniaii. 
I'nn.  UI.  6.  The  word  "templKtioBa'luiliidea  all  forma  of  trial:  Lukenli.  28;  Acta  iz.  It, 
Feraecatlon  wai  itfa  at  (hla  tinH  [  I  Thaaa.  il.  14 ;  Heb.  il.  31,  S3. 

>°  Vane  3,  ri  J«i'|iuv  vfiAr  Tit!  wiimmt.  Bt  Patai  (1  Pat  L  7)  naaa  the  aama  phraM,  and  t^ 
coincidence  an  IwcdlT  ba  leddeatal. 

"  Hntt.  ul*.  l»-i  U  ni^i'nu  til  WAot  ff^nrei. 

It  "  The  work  of  Qod,"  anjt  AUoid,  "  in  il  man  ii  the  man."  Tbe  word  tMiw  li  a  [aTonrita 
one  with  St.  Jamai  (L  3,  4,  17,  SB ;  ill.  S),  borrowed  donbtleaa.  from  the  word*  it  dot  liirA 
(Vatt.T.4S|  ill.  El).  'OU^iuoi  li  ilao  naad  Irr  at.  Pud  (1  TheM,  r.  iS),  and  meuia"well 
n^alitad  In  eraiT  lart"  (Acta  1U.U].    Philc.  and  Joaaphaa  aaa  iHtr  mUjiimIhJ  anTMeeH 
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"Bot  if  any  one  of  voa  lacks  iriidom,'  1st  him  uk  from  God,  who  givelh 
toalliiinpIy'andapbnJJethDot,'  and  it  tlmll  begiTsnhim*  (S). 

"  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,'  nothing  doubting,'  for  he  that  doubt«th  is  like 
a  wsTS  of  the  sea  wind-driven  '  and  tossed  about.  For  let  not  that  penon  think 
that  be  (ball  racnre  anything '  from  the  Lrad — a  donUe-minded  man,*  unsettled  in 
aUhiiways^ie— B). 

"But  let  the  humble  brother  glory  in  his  eialtation,  but  the  rich  in  hil 
humiliation,"  bec&ute  as  the  flower  of  the  giaie  he  ihall  ptm  away."    For  the 

the  beauty  of 
gt^  (9—11)- 

"Blemed  it  the  man"  who  endureth  temptation,  for  when  hehae  been  approved 
ho  dull  receive  Uie  gnrltuul  ot  the  life"  which  He  promiMd"  to  those  who  love 
Him  "  (12). 

"  Lot  no  one  who  is  being  tempted  ny,  ■  I  am  being  tempted  from  Qod.'    For 

■  **  WIfdom  "  wltli  8L  Jams*  la  erldmtl;  tbktiosoticil  wlidosi  which  snipusei  hioirledge 

rini),  bccwue  It  not  only  taun  tmtli.  but  moU  apon  tlut  knowledga  (Ku*-  ttagm,).  Comp. 
IS— IT;  1  Cor.  III.  8;  GoLiL  S. 

*  BvA^T.    So  In  Bom.  dL  S  wa  an  bidden  to  grow  In  "  rimpUat;/' 

>  Tha  toMiiiiiB  of  this  BJpTWiInn  ia  beat  aaan  From  Bocliu.  n.  15,  vhare  It  (a  said  ol  tha 
faol,"HBclTathllttla,nniliipt«idathmn(rh;  bs  opsneth  bla  month  Ilka  n  criari  to-daj  ho 
loBrftrth.  and  to-momn  ba  *m  aak.  Boefa  an  oaa  Is  Co  ba  hatod  ot  Ood  and  mui  j '' U.  lU.  10. 
"AKar  tLon  haat  ElTan.  npbnld  not"  I^MiU(t).  'Qw  "lapnlntw  baiwlet''  (Tar.  A»ir. 
L  1)— i.(.,  tha  owtiD*  In  uHa  Math  ot  others  what  wa  hare  done  for  tbam— Is  a  Tloa  <a  all  area. 

*  Baa  t  Ktam  ilTll,  U,  "  Bwanss  than  haat  iskM  this  thin  (irisdaB),  behold,  I  hara  dODS 
■oDOnliBi  to  thj  word  '  bts  it.  IS;  Ecdns.  TtL  U^  *'  B*  not  tainthaartaa  whan  Ihon  makaat 
thy  pnTsr.'    Wa  laa  h«  that  br  "Uth  "  St.  Jamas  BMan*  nndiTldad  aontdnoe  In  Ood. 

'Saai.  U;  Matt  Hi.  tt,  "All  thinga  iritatsosrar  ys  ask  In  forar,  UUt^atf,  ja  ahall 

■  Amitftrifuras,  Kitt.  Ed.  U,  "  If  re  ham  (altb  and  doaM  »t  M  ttMnaMnA  je  ahall  do  not 
on]TtbeBdc>elaotth«flrbM.nt,"*<>-i  Bou.  It.  U,  Ahnhun  av  Ixivih  rp  inrK*.  "Vhon 
hiUiBiTB  'res' and BBbalM  MTB*na,'"  ntr*  Hnther,  "  to  donbt  (&u)ii'r«rAi)  la  tha  nulon  of 
^jaa'and  'do,*  bat  ao  that  *na'  la  the  wal^httcr.  Tha  daapjjiiv  ^ronnd  of  it  la  pilda-" 
iMaii  Flnpfa*  qnatas  bon  Tannrson— 

"  FalUi  and  unlalth  can  na'cr  ba  «aal  powsra- 
HBtaltk  In  an^t  la  mat  ol  faith  In  JL' 

*  JMuAfiA*  »•  «>rjui<n>.  Tba  irorda  ooenr  hen  onlr,  and  ttJtmt  ("  billow ")  odIt  ja 
LDkavffll^!  bntvahaTa(lWBU*a|i)KnlnIl.lTH.10i  ^LlT.U.  Tha  wonla  wed  aipr^ 
tha  slats  ol  tniniiltiioaa  anitaaMat  wtatoh  praosdad  tha  Jewiah  War. 

■  That  la,  "anripaidalaBawrtoptarsr.'* 

• 'arlipt^tvxtt.  ■'TlwnaawlnhaatwosoiilsiBoi^aiotwIt&aaob  other."  TUa  stHMw 
usi—lao  oaoBn  onl;  at  It.  B.  BabbI  Taaolnui  [/,  B4  on  Dant.  zzri.  17  gifm  a  eloae  panllalj 
**  Ltt  mat  tfaoaa  who  patr  hara  two  haarta,  ODS  dliaotad  to  Qod,  one  to  sovathlu*  daa. 
OaBp.lKingBiTilLtlY?s.iiL2,"adaablabaaTt''nt(.  "a  haait  and  a  haazt')  1  Xoiloa  1. 
n,"^::oDaMiutoUisLohlwlthadaDhUhaarti'Ii.lLI^"WDabalo  .  ..  tha  slnnv  that 
M(hiiaa<aaya:-I[att.Ti.U,"HoniaD<wiaarTa  two  maatort."  The  paaace  1*  hnltatad  in 
^  Tka  Bhaahad  «  Hssas  -  (Kaodat.  li.}. 

in  (aaalB)  lonnd  onlr  In  Bt  Jamaa  ffil.  81.    Conip.  Is. 
nurl*,  HI.  Ui   Lake  xiL  Bi  1  Cor.  Ht.  S3,  Ao.  ^t  la 
aeataj'  (JobilT.  q. 
OB  of  this  Titss  see  ia/M,  p.  SSOl    KoxSvfai  Is  Utanll;  "  to 


Bob.  11.  U,  ate 
xthaBStaobor.spsoiaUysnllsblstothe  briaE  Ufa  of  Bon 
ia,aaaIs.^a,7|Par^.  Ui  JobxlT.S,  IPat-LH;  Wli 


w  acorehinc  haat  ol 


n>laMtea,aaaIs.^a,7|Pa.(iiI.  U,  JobxlT.S,  IPat-LH;  Wlad.  IL  U.  " Let  . 
advaa  wtth  roaaheda  More  tber  b>  withsred)"  lichea  ais  tut  "oawlthailDg 
(t  Fat.l.4)a«thakliwdomo(  Qod  la. 

u  ••.. — >^. 1 .w.  _k_i._i loapaak.    The  farn^Ai  isnsnillT  taken  to 

, .  _.  _io  ''aart*f«d"of  £iak.  nrlLlB;  lii.ll; 

ol  the  Loid  (ram  tha  wIldaiiaH  '  of  Hoa.  lilL  11!  j  tnt  mai  mean  tiinalj  "smtoIiIbk 
.     _M.u.U|  LakaiiLSS. 

MyiU naljIiiTTbil  II    niiiilTiili  ii    T  (IiTT  1     n)>£«t  la  the  t^staspportad 

u.  aal  alhidas,  part —    '-  ' '-  ' ■ -'  — '-    -'-   "-  ""     "    — ■-  - 


nadfaw.  aad 


arsli  lor  pntpoaaa  of  tain,  el 


MoUs  neo  aS«Di>iatBa  sed  vir "  (Tha*.  Aqnla.), 
>iw>i>i»spadalTefaTaiicataalhlst<alPa.iil.  Sj  BaT.  11.  10;  Wiad.T,  U). 
The  "  He"  (aa  la  n,  A,  B1  ia  nor*  eoitoiatis  than  II  ho  bad  Inaartod  "  the  Loid,"  tad 


to  shew  bow  aarlj  tha  Tahandlo  method  of  rtferanoa  hi 

i>rpariti«tI*ntiam(B«ig«l). 
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Ood  Ib  ont  ol  the  sphere  of  evUt,'  and  Himself  teaiptoth  no  one,  but  each  i«  erer 
'.empted  when  he  is  being  drawn  forth'  and  enticed  D>'  hia  ovn  doairo.*  Thca  the 
desire,  having  coQceived,  bears  sin;  hat  sin,  vhen  full  grown,  brings  forth  death 
(IS— IS).* 

"  Bo  not  deceived,  my  brethren  beloved.  Every  good  giving  and  every  perfect 
gift*  is  from  above,  descending  from  the  Fatter  of  the  Lights,'  with  whom  Uiere  i« 
no  varying  nor  shadow  of  turning.'  Becaose  He  wiUed  it,  Ue  brought  ns  forth 
bj  the  word  of  truth  that  we  might  be  in  some  sense'  a  first  fruit  of  His  creaturea' 
(16—18). 

"  Ye  know,"  my  hrethnn  beloved.  But  let  everyone  be  iwift  to  listening,  slow 
to  speaking,"  alow  to  wrsth.  For  the  wrath  of  a  man  (ai^pii)  workcth  not  the 
righteonsnesB  of  Ood.  Therefore  laying  aside  all  filthineas  and  «upeiflaily  of 
nulice,  receive  in  meekness  the  implanted  word  which  ia  able  to  save  your  iiouli." 

'  >*<M>«rm  HHnin  hen  nnlr.  It  meun  a)  "  Bn(«iDpt«d,''  uid  (2)  "  one  who  does  sot 
tempt."  LnthAT  folkiwi  Che  VulAte  in  nadtrattinilnr  it  to  moui  "df>ei  not  trj  eTil  mAb" 
(l«(*ii'otor  nH^imini  Hi),  or  "H  not  B  tempter  otjTeUlbiinri'JWinlin;  but  UiU  St.  Jhm*  hu 
nld  alieulT.  It  ■eemi  to  zoaAn  "  hu  noEfalu^  to  do  with  evil  thiu^ft,"  vid  Iher.  fora  at^n  >t 
tempt  men  to  firil.  fEentaenliuqnotei  n  li«iLheii  u^inK,  *'  The  DivlDa  naithei  suSers  tnnhl«i 
BOT  wuca  them  to  nthen."  "  Why.  than,  li  tt  nfd  th&t  Ood  did  tempt  Abciham  in  Oen.  lii. 
S  t  Thtt  moui*  thftt  He  bHed  Abr^luju.  not  from  evil  motive  to  so  evil  endt  bat  fnin  fvji 
noUvsi  to  m  good  eod  "  (Ang,). 

■  Pnr.xxL  IS  (LXX).  The  word  may  be  used  of  drng^g- ■  prej  to  luid,"  »■  In  Hdt.  IL 
78,  sod  K  we  migbt  uka  the  metiiihor  to  be  one  from  flehuc.  The  word  fcAnLfsfupDc  mir  ■!» 
Dieikn"aDdclngitlthabeJt,'ubi  3  Pet.  iL  11,  IBg  Xan.  Km.  IJ.  1,  i  e.  But  the  tnrtliK 
expaiufiaii  of  the  ^loti^lh□^  vliows  tfa^t  lie  ia  tbiqkiiw  of  the  enticement  of  the  harlot  Beuaa 
<ProT.  TiL  16—23),  1o  whioh  in  cl&sflcii]  and  Hellen^a  uaue  the  worda  are  eqiuOlj  BjiplioaUe 

gom.  Oi.w.tSi;  Arirt.  Politv.  10:  Twlnm,  IH,  Polrwrcli.  p.  702) ;  and  aapaeiallr  Plotarch-a 
Srr  Natl.  Kiiuiul. ;    "  the  awMtneaa  ot  deidre,  like  a  bait  (••Aup),  entioee  (i{(Jwi>|  men.' 

*  "  So  man  takelh  harm  but  by  himaolf ;  ■*  "  paeaioD  baoomaa  to  eaob  ht«  own  God ; "  "  ™« 
«imi*  f)iM/ldira  eujiiOo''  (VirK.  .En,  '     

*  Milton  en&udi  the  mBtauhor  into 


m  eipandi  Che  mBtaphoT  into  an  ailesorr  la  Par.  Loit,  ii.  7t5— Bl^     I«nge  points  a 

~  IPuil)  i  "  do  !•  death  "  (John). 


J  eipreiaiona  ot  the  f  bw  Teitiunfliit  -.  "  Sin  b^un  forth  death"  { Jam 
of  ati"  IP--"     "-■-  '-  ■■—••■  '■  '•-i.-i 


oiledlnOen.  i.  It  AaarmHi,  wUeh  la  metaphortailr  applied  to  Chiiatiiuia  (JohtiT.  3S;  Phil 
U.  15).  The  "  Fattier"  then  mesus  tba  Creatini^omp.  Jab  mriU.  SS.  "  Hath  the  nln  a 
father  F*|  Some  aiplaia  It  of  Bn^la  and  apirlta,  asdol  Him  who  ta  tba  "Li«titot  the  wssld'* 
,.  ..     ,     .,     ,^..,. .,„  , .  _,. ,__  .^ J ,._  ^^^^  j^  inolnd^  bat 


le  orighia]  a  parleot  heiaawCer,  eioept  that  tlu  last  sjDaUe  of  lint  ia 

lanfflhened— 

a1  phnuoa  ns  note  oi 

ilahop  Atidn 
allUai  the 

•  Bt '■  the  llghta"  ii  meant  prubablT  "  the  hCKTenlj  bodies,"  aa  in  Pa.  cmvi.  7 1  Jf 
(^]ledlnOBn._i._]t^«Tij^i,  wHehlametaghorloallr  applied  t     "'  ■  ■'  ■  ■ 

riTilimV 

.- , , ,- — , '^  the  worda 

what  meanlnK  the;  orlsiaallj  had. 

T  The  wonli  an  oorioaa—n^aJJuiy;,  1  t^hm  iwivwUurnr.  The  Snt  word  is  a  hopaa  laoe- 
ninwn  in  the  Haw  TaMoment  {but  ses  3  Kinn  li.  10,  LXX.),  and  haa  been  nndantood  ta  be  a 
technical  t«D  of  altronomr,  like  parallax.  Bat  in  Eplotst.  1  U  it  menlr  meana  "  GhiiB«a." 
aTsn  in  an  aatronomical  awntenoe  i  end  Fhithma  apnlii  of  "  a  ohange  (rapaAJk^)  of  dava  to 
nl^Ca."  It  Mein>.bowo*eE.  tohaveaaeml-teeimtolconoeiiiDnwithaalnniomr.  'An«n»^ 
isalHat<ii>axl<^m«ini,Bnd  ipnat^Ju'w  meana  "  the  aolatloea  "  (aee  Job  iiiviiL  SS).  Hen. 
howevtr,  there  soem*  (o  be  a  gmeial  allnafoii  to  tha  ohangea  and  nrolaUona  of  the  ann,  HHwn. 
and  atara  ( Wlad.  tU.  17—18),  a«  oomiarad  with  the  ann  which  never  aata.  Como.  1  Jaba  L  S. 
"Ood-isUjrht.andin  Himla  nodnrknenatoll!"  Fa.  cmii.  IL 

■  nunr.    The  nn  ahows  that  he  ia  mdni  a  new  metaphor. 

•  On  Uie  fieat  thsolosioal  importance  of  thle  >ene-<ai  the  more  noticeable  beeaoM  the 
Epistle  ia  pndomlnantljF  praotieol— eee  in/ni.  p.  3S3. 

»  The  tcoe  reading  eeema  to  be  !«!•,  A,  B,  C  (Sab.  liL  17i  £pb.  v.  »).  Ita  vary  slmiptBen 
probablr  m"aed  the  Tariationa  of  the  1IS3. 

'I  Ecclui.  T.  11 :  "  Bs  swift  to  henr  ....  ; 

aara  and  oiia  mouth"  (RHckert).    (Eciunenliu  b 

repented  o(  liaviuj  been  sileut."  nml  every  oua  will  be  ramludod  of  the  nniTetb,  "'  Speecti  1: 
aifrern,  BiIpucs  ia  golden-  fPro».  liii.  S,  eic.  ;  Hool.  t.  2)— Philo  iiaa  tfia  phmee,  "alow  t. 
beneflt.  Bwift  to  injure."    Tlie  Jews  were  eier  "  alow  to  hear  '(Heb.  t.  11;  ..  iSt. 

>'  Illaable.  foriti«BpowerofGo.llKo«i.  i,  K).  Without  it  they  are  noable,  wbathar  b« 
Z'Vl^rZ^  ins.'""™  """  "  "^  •^""'«""™  ■>'  -"'  (■«  Seddocee.  Biid)  to  be  .™i 
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Bat  pTOTS  yonmlTM  doers  of  the  word,  sud  not  hearen  only,  TnUTuiting  yaunelTea 
(Col.  ii.  4 ;  Iiuke  iL  28].  For  if  any  Doe  ia  a.  hearer  of  the  vord,  and  not  a  doer, 
thi*  psraon  ii  like  a  mttn'  oontemplHtin^  the  fiice  of  his  birth  in  a  ndiror.  For 
ha  contemplated  himiell,  and  haa  gone  away,*  and  immediately  f<nvot  what  hind  of 
penon  ha  waa.  Bat  he  who  haa  itooped  down  to  gaEO*  into  a  perfect  law,  the  law 
of  lib«t^,*  and  haa  itayed  to  gaze,*  proving  himself  not  a  hearer  who  forgeta,  hat 
■  doer  who  works,  he  aball  be  hlcased  in  big  doing*  (19— 2fi). 

"If  any  one  fancies  that  ho  is  '  religious'^  while  he  is  not  bridling  hia  tongue 
(iii.  2,  3),  but  is  decttiving  his  own  heart,  this  man's  leligioua  aerrica  is  profitless. 
A  nligiooa  aerviM  pure  and  ondefiled'  before  our  Ood  and  Father  is  this— to 
take  care  of  orphan*  and  widows  in  their  nffiiction  (Ex.  xiii.  22—21  i  Acts  vi.  1), 
to  keep  himaell  mupotted  from  the  world  "'  (26,  27). 

I  have  broken  the  chapter  into  brief  Bectiona  t^  indicate  as  far 
as  possible  the  transitiona  of  thought.  Special  difficulties  of  expression 
are,  I  hope,  sufficiently  elucidated  in  the  appended  notes,  and  the  very 
literal  translation  wiU  show  what  I  believe  to  bo  the  best  reading 
and  constrnction.  But  there  ard  one  or  two  general  points  in  the 
chapter  which  require  notice. 

i  It  will  be  observed  that  St  James  b^;ins  at  once  with  the 
subject  of  temptation,  using  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense  of  all  fonni) 
of  trial  It  includes  bo&  outward  persecution — from  which  the 
Churches  of  scattered  Jews,  whether  converted  or  unconverted,  were 
always  liable,  from  the  common  hatred  which  Pagans  felt  for  them — 

■  irtfi.    Soma  hare  rafaiTed  ttis  term  to  tbg  compcntiTa  canleanm  of  mm  In  looking  it 
_-_.  .,  ^ ,■,  ..    ...„_.  _..  ~..  Ej^i„,  jii  ij^  but  it  ii  doubtful  whatliflr  St.  Jamea  in- 


n(ICor.  liii.  12i  Wi*d.>ll.ia 
[HI  taj  apKial  dlstJooUneiiMB  ia  t 
•  t*^^^ti»tr,  pn/.    nil  Uhh*  mi 


o  Lake  ixlr.  I2--I 


1^1  Eesliu.  ztr.  SS ;  John  u.  S,  11 1  1  Pet.  i.  13  (ne  tha  no(«  on  that  Tarse). 
■  thoa^,  Id  pasuu,  ot  the  Cluriiblm  bendins  down  orer  the  Ark  as 
iBBillTOBilieTanlattoBorOod'swllllii  thamoni  law.  Sea  on  this  word 
BVlagnaa).  p.  IS.  "  A  more  happjr  and  torclbU  word  ooiild  not  hnra  boon 
CBoaan  n>  aipaaea  m  wtor*  ana  allaiiatg  oblect  d  raBaotJoa." 

*  "LaniD  aanl  aamaa  nt  l^ni  asaa  poadmiia"  (Cla.).  Wa  ha*«  saea  almdj  that  St. 
JaiiiH-Bl3aalo(tliaI«wiaiiatlJutotHo»i(ActaiT.  ID:  Oal.  t.  l.batoomp.  Pa.  lii.  8-llJ, 
bnttlHtoI  tbaBsmWBinthalfoDntm.Si  t.  12;  John  tIU.  31),  the  law  ol  the  Spirit  (Bam. 
iW.  1),  tba  law  ot  lalth  (Bom.  iiL  S7). 

*  *'  lit  ifaa  actio  ait  beatltado  "  (Schneekeobarjiar)- 
'  Snouia  Beau  rltcal  aerrlce.  sitnual  obaarTaDoe ;  ' 

(Ad*  iitL  S),  which  (aa  we  aaa  (nm  CoL  ii.  IS,  the  oalf  other  plaee  where  tha  woU  occiira  in 
tlia  New  Teatanent  I  bsTaa  peRMlonl  Imdency  to  deeenerate  into  nparflaoai  and  aeU^atisfiiuK 
bamaa  •tdloaaoec  liMah^rmm].  aad  ami,  to  naa  tGe  UM  ooioage  ol  a  later  mi  tar,  MiAontHs- 

nfp^vaiL    ItlatliapanI  and  diaiati  of  the  eitwiBiUj  Tirtooua— ■-' '-'    -  "--" 

into  pride  and  iatolenuice,    Hauoa  tha  tpinai  ii  one  who  plan 

■arrlce.    Thlinmcnphlllfistntaatba  "Blownass  to  ■peak,''*a  tb.  ._      ...._.      _  .... 

baar."    OhtnaltausMte  talk  la  a  utmaleonaeananoa  at  a  ■parionanliirioa. 

•  Tba  Jewiah  Boelm  of  deUaaxat  WH  raiT  (uaamit  (JiduKiilU  l^i  Ii»t.  *.  S,Diid  niuim,- 
raaap.  Eeelna.  iitr.  U).   Tor  "  the  tatharlaai  and  widows  '  (wbara  **  reapeot  of  penoai '  ia  al»    . 
alluded  to),  and  10r(b«BBBaral  tboB^Looasaie  Hark  TlL  10-^1  Luke  il.  «>. 

•  St.  Jamea  would  faal  this  da^aU  tba  mora  kaeub,  and  would  leal  thiitlliu.iuia  not  the 
HorforaiaBce  ot  outward  reUiioat  duUai.  waa  what  God  raalljr  deatrad,  baauue  the  daj  hul  been 
whin  ha  too  wna  ot  the  world,  for  which  raaaon  tha  wiMd  whloh  halod  Cbciat  bod  uot  hatn] 
himlJohiirll.T).  B]r"th«worid"l«haremaaBtam]rtbliwbi  tha  world,  aod  lu  tlie  worldl/ 
Kfawhieht«>ii>Uto(lii(lTim.TLU).  With  this  thooffatoonpan  John  itU.  U,  1  Tim.  v  2J^ 
With  tbe inaral  thonKbtotthapangTuibiioiBp.  Sedus.  iut.  t;  "He  that  retiiitoIL  u  it^'O'l 
tun.  oAnth  lua  flouri  luid  bs  that  nieth  almi,  ncriHceth  praiu."  The  ujue  lltoi^Kbi  i^ 
lowid  both  in  ScilDtore  (DeuLi,  12:  Pa.  xl.  7i  IiL  17|  1  Sam.  it.  12)  Kio.  vi.  i-B;  Uoa. 
Ii.  0;  III.  fl,  etc.)  ana  in  htaihea  wrltera. 
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and  those  inward  temptationB  which  are  ofteii  closely  connected  iritli 
outward  <nrcuinBt&ncea.  St.  James  shows  his  readers  how  to  tnm  these 
tempt&tioQS  into  blessings,  by  making  them  a  sonrce  of  patient  en- 
durance, and  BO  using  them  as  the  fire  which  pluses  and  teats  the  fine 
gold.     For  the  Ghristian  should  aim  at  such  perfection'  (i.  2 — i). 

ii.  Now  for  perfection  he  ncHids  wisdom'  most  of  all ;  and  if  he 
lacks  this  wisdom  he  has  only  to  ask  for  it  from  One  whose  gifts  are 
absolute  and  gracious  (L  6). 

iiL  Yet  it  is  aaeless  to  ask  without  faith  in  TTim  to  whom  the 
petition  is  addressed,  and  without  faith  that  it  will  be  granted.  Sudi 
faithless  prayers  can  only  arise  from  a  wavering  disposition,  a  wsnt 
of  stabili^,  a  want  of  whol»^eartedne3S,  a  dualism  of  life  and  aim 
{i.6-8V 

iv.  Then  comes  an  apparently  sudden  transition  of  exhortation  to 
rich  and  poor.*  That  the  transition  was  not  so  sudden  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  ia  shown  by  his  connecting  particle;  "The  man  of 
two  souls,"  he  says,  "is  restless  in  all  his  ways;  but  let  the  humUe 
broker  rejoice."  The  unexpressed  connexion  seems  to  be,  "  Kow,  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  spiritual  distraction  and  instability  t  Does  it 
not  arise  from  worldliness  1  Well,  y«  eannol  »er(Je  God  and  Jfammon. 
If,  then,  any  brother  bo  poor  and  humble,  let  him  rejoice  in  his  ex- 
altation. For  if  he  lake  it  rightly  his  earthly  humiliation  is  his  tme 
dignity.  He  is  enjoying  the  beatitude  of  poverty.  It  is  something 
like  the  thought  expressed  so  tersely  by  our  great  philosopher,*  "  Proe- 
jierity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  Adversity  is  tt»e  blessiiig  fA 
the  New"  (i.  9). 

T.  "  But  the  rich,"  he  adds,  "  in  his  humiliation."  The  meaning  of 
these  words  is  not  clear.  It  has  even  been  supposed  by  some  that 
the  words  "rich"  and  "poor"  are  used  in  this  Epistle  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense.*  Another  discussion  turns  on  the  question  whether 
by  "the  rich"  we  are  here  to  undei'stand  rich  Christians,  or  rich 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  words  are  to  be  nnder- 
stood  in  their  primary  meaning.  As  I  have  already  explained,  St. 
James  is  not  thinking  of  Gentiles  at  all,  and  is  drawing  no  marked 


„    .  .      „  .  n  storiosa  trait '  (Tib 

>  Tb>  Uitorr  d  Uig  nnt  Isw  tsui  alum  bo*  deeplj  ttw  Jiwa  nesisd  thli  wiadiiB. 

riadom  icJnatifM  ot  har  ebildnn*'  (Uatt,  il.  IB):—  ucliha  >boda  not  U  T mI>iii.  1ml 

Jl  Um  Oulitteu  who  fled  in  tim«  to  Fellm 

•Bolii  BJwmotli  B»bba(SSl,/.  12»)wBfliid,"BI«wdli  ■■  "       -----    - 

X'or  than  1>  bo  aaa  Hbom  God  duM  not  Irf .   Hs  tritt  tt 
to  tha  pooii  H«  (rio  tlU  four,  to  aee  if  tbej  will  not  a 
*  Lord  Bacon. 

'  Idiin  tiilikka  tbat  bf  "  tiie  bretbreD  of  low  dagraa  "  ora : 
I  br  tSa  ifeh  tba  Oantilea ;  for,  ha  Bfa,  the  rtoh  Jawi  h&i 

nk  I  luTa  aliaadr  Diet  tbia  dlffloaltr.    It  is  tunlr  eitrn 

with  k  gtHA  ri»  aad  apleadid  nnwnt  dasotsi  the  piund  E% 
hit  t«u  i^lJM  Aslih  (%HiHii(  m,  wbila  the  poor  miui,  with  a ' 
CtaiiaUu  ■  (iKtrod.  p.  V).    TUa  la  lo  Intoodiua  into  Sew  To 


.     ....    ..h  B»bba(SSI,/.  12»)w 

U'or  than  1>  bo  mHi  whom  Ood  dnea  not  try.   Ha  trUt  tlu  rich,  to  aaa  il  thsr  wiU  o| 
to  tba  poor)  H«  (rio  tlU  foer,  to  aee  if  tbej  will  not  mnnBiir,'  ato. 
Lord  Bacon. 

'  Idiin  tiilBka  tbftt  bf  "  tiie  bretbren  of  low  dagrea  "  ore  mauit  Jewa  and  JawUi  CbriatlaBL 
and  br  tSa  ifch  tbe  Oentilea ;  for,  ha  Bfa,  the  rtoh  Jawi  h&Ta  nJwija  been  Und  to  the  poor.  I 
■■''"  "      "         "  mir  eitF^vafffiat  to  la^  that  *' tiia  rtdi  iska 


Mm  Lauhii  ud  Swift 
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distiiiction  between  Jews  imd  Christians,  A  further  question  is,  are  we 
to  underBtand  this  phrase  hortatively  in  the  sense  of  "but  let  the 
rich  man  botmt  in  his  humiliation,"  or  as  a  contrast,  "but  the  rich  man 
rejoices  or  glories  in  that  which  is  in  reality  his  humiliation")'  In  the 
one  case  it  is  an  exhortation  to  the  rich  man  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do ; 
in  the  otlier  a  censure  upon  him  for  what  he  doei.  Neither  inter- 
pretation is  without  difficulty,  but  on  the  whole  the  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  worldliness,  ^rith  the  temptations  which  it  brings,  is  full 
of  dangers.  Poverty  and  riches  stand  in  Ood's  estimation  in  reverse 
positions.  Humble  poverty  is  true  wealth.  Pampered  wealth  is  real 
poverty.*  Let  the  poor  brother  glory  in  the  beatitude  of  poverty ;  it 
is  a  gift  of  Qod.  The  rich  brother,  then,  is  worse  off,  is  in  a  worse 
position,  than  he — his  riches  are  hia  humiliation  in  the  heavenly  order, 
for  they  are  a  temptation  to  which  he  is  only  too  liable  to  succumb; 
they  tend  to  make  him  more  of  a  worldling,  less  of  a  Christian.  Such 
views  belong  to  the  so-called  Ebionitism  of  St  James.  But  the 
opinions  of  the  Ebionites  were  due  to  the  falsehood  of  extremes. 
Keitber  is  wealth  in  itself  a  sin,  nor  poverty  in  itself  a  virtue.  They 
■re  condilionB  of  Life  in  which  Qod  has  placed  us,  each  liable  to  its  own, 
and  each  to  different  temptations.  But  as  regards  those  days — perhaps 
as  regards  all  periods — riches  were  liable  to  severer  temptations  than 
poverty.  In  Uie  teaching  of  St.  James  we  recognise,  not  the  ex^- 
gerations  of  Ebionitism,  but  the  impression  left  by  the  sermons  and 
parables  of  Chrisf  (L  10). 

TU  And  the  reason  why  the  rich  brother  should  glory  in  the 
humiliation  which  the  world  regards  as  his  enviable  superiority  is  that 
reason  which  Isaiah  bad  so  exquisitely  expressed,  and  to  which  St.  Peter 
ftlso  refers.*  It  is  the  transitoriness  of  riches.*  Often,  even  in  this 
brief  life,  they  make  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  But  they  must 
always  pass  away  with  the  fading  flower  of  life ;  not  even  the  poorest 
fragment  of  them  can  be  held  by  the  relaxing  hand  of  death.  Is  that  a 
condition  to  glory  in,  which  Christ  showed  to  be  surrounded  with  peril, 
and  which  must  soon  become  like  a  withered  blossom  in  a  dead  man's 
handt  (i  11). 

viL  But  whether  our  trial  comes  in  the  form  of  wealth  or  of  poverty 
it  becomes  a  beatitude  if  it  works  in  us  the  spirit  of  patient  endurance. 
And  here  it  is  necessary  for  St  James  to  introduce  a  strong  caution. 


•lC>tt.iillLU|  Lnkaii*.  U:  zrilLll.  Ths  eonmoiuir  Tlew of  ttw  olfton  fi  " Let  lb« ii< 
uu  »|olea«kn  lu  ii  WoKiiSaM  I7UM  ■  rpt^Ungot  bli  rood! ' '  (H*b.  x  34).  But  (I)  thli  la 
of  wtaltb  hkppo*  onlj  to  t.  law,  (E)  Hs  &  thranghont  •ddmilBg  "  iloh  men,'  who  an  la  tl 
fdU  flow^  ol  Uuir  uDMHrUj. 

•  I«.iLB:  lPerLU[aami>.]Ifttt.TLaO!  ilU.  XS^ 

•  floma  nlor  tka  jeiMw  dilsl;  to  le  ««■»«»  In  Bte.  "  The  rich  nun.  OTeiU 
IMriehea  !■  the  mldit  oI  Ui  dotnn  ami  pnimita,  u  the  flowor,  In  the  mldat  ol 
•  tMIb  to  the  iBiirrhtiit  hwt  oftba  fm"  (Batberh 
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The  wold  which  he  has  lued  for  temptation  is  capabia  of  tvo  meamn^i 
— trial  in  the  sense  of  a  difficalt  aad  painfol  test — adveria  pati  ;  and 
trial  in  the  sense  of  strong  impulse  to  sin  {nuilis  ad  defeclumem  toUi- 
eitari).  In  the  first  sense  it  comes  from  Ood ;  it  is  a  part  of  His 
providential  ordering  of  oar  lives.  In  the  second  sense  it  hy  no  means 
cornea  from  God.'  When  a  man  pleads,  as  men  have  so  often  done, 
that  "  Ood  has  made  them  so;"'  or  that  "the  flesh  is  vesk,"  or  that 
"  God  for  a  moment  deserted  them  ;  "*  when  thej  say  that  they  have 
done  wrong  because  they  could  not  do  otherwise  ,**  when  they  contend 
that  each  man  is  practically  no  better  than  an  automaton,  and  that  his 
acticms  are  the  inevitable — and  therefore  irresponsible — result  of  the 
conditions  by  which  he  is  surrounded— they  are  transferring  to  God  the 
blame  of  their  misdoings.  "The  foolishness  of  man  perverteth  hia  way, 
and  his  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord.'"  The  doctrine  of  fatalism  is 
but  a  poor  and  false  escose  for  crime.*  When  passively  accepted  it 
paralyses  every  nerve  of  moral  eflbrt;  when  it  takes  the  form  of 
materialism,  and  poses  as  the  final  result  of  science,  it  lays  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  every  motive  by  which  men  rise  to  the  dignity  of  free  and 
moral  beings.  Men  become  the  children  of  God  by  obedience  to  His 
laws,  resulting  not  from  necessity,  but  choice.  And  so  St.  James  gives 
the  true  genesis  of  sin.  It  springs  from  lust — desire — the  yetser-fM-ri, 
or  evil  impulse,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  later  Jewish  literature 
This  is  to  each  soul  tbe  harlots t«mptress  which  draws  him  forth  from 
the  safe  shelter  of  innocence,  entices  him,  and  bears  tbe  evil  offspring 
of  committed  sin.  But  the  bad  genealogy  ends  not  there.  Sin,  too, 
grows  to  maturity,  and  the  ofispriug  of  her  incestuous  union  is  death 
(i  12—15). 

viiL  No,  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil ;  it  is  only  every  good  gift 
which  comes  from  Him.  "  God  is  always  in  the  meridian."'  He  dwells 
in  the  ^t  ^intftr,  in  the  light  whereof  there  is  no  eventide,  the  sun 
whereof  knows  no  tropic.  No  darkness  can  flow  from  the  fountain  of 
that  unchanging  Sun,  which  is  not  liable  to  the  parallax  and  eclipses  of 

1  Tha  UitoiT  of  temptBtioa,  ■■;■  Beda.  la  (1)  Snnmtloii :  {i)  Dellslit :  (31  Coiuent.  Sac- 
fuMaa  ii  ol  tlia  anamv.  delight  ud  coni^iit  tmm  oiii  own  tndltT.  If  tba  birtli  at «  wmnf 
■ctioa  foUowa  the  delight  of  the  h»'t,  llia  aoam;  leaiea  iu  u  a  Tictor,  and  va  an  lUHe  ta 

(Macknlrht). 

'  St.  Fanldealawl'h  thia  qiu>tlon'-"nh*  doth  Ha  lat  find  tnultr  For  who  hithranaMd 
Bia»ilir-{Som.  U.  19). 

•  "Saema  than  toj  neimt    It  li  «•  foraake  Him:  aot  Ha  lu  {3a.  U.  17.)"    (BislKir 

•  Ttae  nnbqipy  Hearj  n.,  thortl.f  before  hla  death,  Hnloutcl}  eiclalmad  to  Ood,  ■■  Bine* 
Tboahaat  Mken  from  ma  the  town  I  loTadbait ...  I  WIIHut*  mjnTsnra  on  Thee  toiL  I  mil 
rob  Thee  of  that  thing  Then  loriMi  moat  la  ma  "  (ue  Ornn'i  iful.  of  £»t.  L  p.  IGl).  •ntm  taa 
be  littla  doubt  tbmt  St.  June!  had  In  bla  mind  ft  nugniSoent  paamge  of  £cclcu.  it.  U— U.  "&n 
iii>ltlwH,  'IliiUrstighlluLiirdtfuit  I/(Uav4v:'  for  thon  onshlMrt  not  to  do  tha  thing*  that  Ha 
hatcth.  SajDiit  thoo,  'UehathoauMdmatoeTT.'IorKabaUinoDeadaf  tbeidntnliHB.  .  .  . 
Be  hath  let-Bn  and  water  before  thee  i  atrtitoh  forth  thr  band  nnlo  whether  thon  wilt.  BiSan 
man  li  lite  and  dwth,  and  whether  him  llketh,  (lull  be  ilTeo  Hm.' 

■  Itwaa  familiar  to  St.  JamBa,lgc,  at  Joanliiii  nn,  it  wu  a  dootiina  ol  thn  rinilarni  MkH. 
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the  Heavenly  bodies  which  He  has  made.'  And  tJien,  in  one  aingularly 
pregnant  clause  which — although  in  this  respect  it  stands  somewhat 
isolated— shows  how  little  the  practical  tendency  of  the  author  was 
dissevered  from  deep  dogmatic  insight,  he  tells  ua  of  God's  wwwi  perfect 
gift  to  as.  He  telb  us  that  we  need  a  new  life ;  that  God  by  one  great 
act  has  bestowed  it  upon  ns ;  that  this  act  sprang  from  his  own  free  will 
and  choice  ,**  that  the  instrument  of  this  new  birth  was  the  word  of 
truth,'  the  Divine  revelation  of  God  to  man,  which,  of  course,  reqnires 
faith  in  them  that  hear  it ;  that  the  result  of  this  new  birth  is  onr 
dedication  as  "the  first-fruits  of  a  sacrificial  gift"*  which  shall  only  be 
completed  with  the  offering  up  of  nil  God's  creatures:  Thus  in  one 
bri^  sentence  he  concentrates  many  solemn  truths,  and  even  by  the  one 
word,  "of  His  own  will "  {0i,v\,fii\i),  he  repudiates  alike  the  dangerous 
fatalism  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  arrogant  assertion  of  the  Sadduceefl 
that  salvation  lies  within  the  power  of  our  own  unaided  will  (i.  16 — 18). 
ix.  They  know  this ;  but  let  them  apply  it — let  them  listen  to  this 
word  of  truth,  hearing  more,  speaking  less,  wrangling  not  at  alL 
Passionate  fanaticism  does  not  help  forward  God's  righteousness.  It 
deceives  itself  when  it  brings  into  God's  service  that  impure  mixture  of 
human  evil'  The  Gospel  is  meant  to  be  used  for  our  own  sanctifica- 
tion,  not  to  be  abused  to  quairelsomeneas  with  others.  God's  word, 
implanted  in  the  heart,*  is  powerful  to  save,  but  the  condition  of  its 
power  is  its  meek  leception.  It  requires  steady,  earnest  contemplation, 
not  a  mere  hasty  passing  gasa  There  were  many,  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  who  were  absorbed  ia  outward  service' — who  were  content 

>  "  Tbonirh  tha  llitlita  at  hfaTsn  luTs  tluilT  p"'i"— ,  Jim  '  tha  aninli  of  hwaii  He  fonnd 
B0t  itadfutnrpi  in  tham  ■  (Job.  It,  18) :  Tet  tot  God,  Ui  la  labjaet  to  noDa  or  Uum.  Ha  la 
■Epgnii>4ilniH'(Ei-lil.  ID.tlutla,  nlthUftluM,  ■£«<iDm>I  wn  nu(«- '  Qba.  lii. «).    Wa 


a  John  i  U ;  1  P*t.  1. 


FgabaUbaft' 
•thins  M.  ~ 
if.  69). 


thlnsao.   Haiatbktlfaiai  HaiikndcbucaUiiv 

tpjLaininm,B»tmAa.S7ti  John  liU.  S8). 


faecnudiatlmll-ri  John  1.13;  1  Fat.  1.  S).  ■An<»)n>',  tha  •otithMdJi  to  tha  annliL  ot  do,  to 
17,  "Ipa*D«i>^ni«(iHtriilfiaiMt"(Bvii«l)(Boai.  TttUlEi  Oal.  ill.  IS  i  1  Pat,  L  Sm. 

■  iabmiwiLn,  " BuioUtT  tham  b/ ^7  tosth.  Thr  <roid li Tnth.'  1  Pat  L  %  *' Es*iu 
bean  bora  ualB  far  tha  word  or  tb«  Llrtnc  Ood.-  It  la  tha  ainlnleDt  to  tha  OMpd  (1  Tim.  11 
<  S ;  Stb.  L ISX  '■  Tha  ItIh  mcd  of  tha  aaipoot  haa  oomplad  na,  hot  tba  tnw  irera  of  Ood 
aXm  H  food  iiaiB-  (LuOai).     Han  and  alaawhara,  aoma  ((.i^Athaaadna)  s1t«  to  "tha 

'-- '  '  " wUa  Jobkimlna  aaoaa,  and  iBtorprat  It  of  Chilal,  tk«  Diftoa  Loco*.    So  dooH  It 

to  baar  thii  tneaulnc  fa  thi>  uu  rnaur  othar  liUaagH ;  bat  aa  thu  lattai  na  ad- 


Woid  '  Ua  apacUa  Jobkanli 


Id  to  tba  Java  of  tha  DUpanfam,  o(  whom  mux  bad  bo  AlirrandrlMi  tcalulnr  or 
■-      •   —  ■■  -  ■  ....  ...   „fl^  ti„n 


quaatioB  la  (I),  WonM  thay  ao  haTe  nndantood  It  T  and,  Uiaralore,  (I) 


Did  St.  J^naa^Eand  it  >o  M  ba  nadaMood  r 

•  "Fint-Inlf  (ae«  Lar.  ^»<<i  It;  Dant.  xnl.  t;  I  Cot.  zt.  SI,  irl.  15)  B 
L-hiM  li  tba  traalnUtnlt.  sad -thai  *alB  Him  lBom.>lil.lS~3S).  Ssaanlnal 
Tliiaiw  vho  ma  tha  flnt  to  mD  due  attsntkni  to  Che  depth  ud  Imporlanea  ot  th 


"  tBan^l).     Tbaie  la  (IwayB 


(HltacA).  u  In  JosU^i.  "I  do  well  to  baanrrr."    LtmttB  oboerre*  that  Simeoii  and 


LcTi,thaaoeaBtono(  tb«  Jam  In  lanatlc^iam,  mndiMppnied  bj  Jacob  (Gen.  niii.  W),  bnt 
■ftmnrdi  npbeld  aa  nattana  {Judith  ii.  So\ 

•  Farhapa  an  allnakm  to  tha  Panbls  of  tns  Bower,  and  lo  panllel  with  Matt.  fill.  19,  Tbe 
word  intrret  oalj  oocata  In  Wlad.  ill.  10,  In  clunlc  areak  <t  meau  also  '■  innatt,"  bat  tbta 
doaa  bM  toniah  ao  ibapla  a  maaBlBs,  ttwnith  It  ma;  ba  oojajaztA  wttb  aoob  paaaagaa  aa  CoL  U. 


■tCbiiit.  a 


I.  ICoalej'a  admirable  aaimoB  on  tha  Pharlaaea, 
t  Bt  plnnmnm  obaoiU  "  (Calfla). 
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with  endless  ablutions  and  purifications,  &nd  not  with  what  is  true,  pnr^ 
unspotted,  and  undefiled ;  who  made  long  prayers,  and  yet  deyonnd 
widows'  housesL  But  all  service  is  fruitless  if  it  does  not  lead  a  mu 
to  refrain  from  bitter  words.  The  only  pure  and  perfect  riUtal  i> 
active  Ioto,*  and  a  freedom  from  "the  contogionE  of  the  world's  slow 
stain. '" 

He  proceeds,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  rebuke  the  respect  of  penau,' 
the  worldly  partialities,  which  are  so  alien  to  "  the  fiiith  of  onr  laii 
Jesua  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  glory."'  That  faith  teaches  before  ill 
things  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  mau.  Sinot  in 
God's  sight  all  are  equal — since  in  the  eye  of  His  Church  the  grentert 
inincess  is  but  "this  woman,"  and  the  proudest  emperor  but  "thismui'' 
— was  it  not  moat  unworthy  to  thrust  oppreasive  disparities  into 
prominence  in  a  wrong  place  hy  ushering  the  gold-ringed  man*  in  tix 
bright  dress  into  the  best  seat  in  the  synagogue,'  while  they  madn  tiie 
squalidly  dressed  pauper'  stand  anywhere,  or  thrust  him  down  into  i 
seat  on  the  floor.  When  ye  acted  thus,  "  did  ye  not  dovil  in  your- 
selves,'  and  did  ye  not  show  wicked  reasonings  as  judges  t"  It  ^owi 
flotiit  to  act  aa  though  Christ  had  never  promised  His  kingdom  to  the 
poor,  rich  in  faith  f  and  wicked  reasonings  to  argue  mentally  that  the 
poor  mutt  bo  less  worthy  of  honour  than  the  rich.  It  is  the  evil  seluan 
in  the  heart  which  leads  to  this  evil  judgment  in  the  Ufa  Andvu 
not  this  a  strange  method  of  judging,  wlisn  it  was  the  hch  who  placed 
the  lord  over  thetn,  drsfQ^  them  into  law-courts, '°  and  blasphemed  tlie 

'  Comp.  Tobit  1. 16,  17. 

■  ■■  Tht  outward  bcrricfl  (dpTivHut)  of  uudeot  rall^lon,  th«riUH,  oaremonica,  and  effmiHwl 
•gabninta  of  the  olri  law,  twd  manUitr  lor  UiBit  gubilvice.  Thgj  wvn  ths  Isttar  o(  wbhct 
morsLtTinii  theipirit;  tbe  enucnuolwhicli  morality  nu  th>  meuiiDS.  Bnt  monlltrit^rii 
th*  Mrcloe  and  csramoDiBl  [culliu  sctmor,  eiH,mU)  ol  tba  Cbriitju  ieli(uni '  (Colcridsa,  J» 

'  Curloualy  enouEli  tlio  Talmud  aara,  "Ck>d  In  aimpootai  o(  panona,"  Kam.  Ti.Sti  (Btu- 
ehoUi.  I.  SU,  £). 

•  Lit.  "ot  oorLoidJeiusChriat  oTths  cIotj."  Bannl 
— "  ■!  ip»  Chrialtu  dicotur,  bu^^,  QiariA-'*  Tlia  l^h^ohiiuh  ir 
but  iC  li  bettw.  aa  in  the  £.  V. ,  to  underataud  it  ai  "  the 
xtii.  S) .    Tlie  UUe  bare  impllet  Uie  attec  obUtcntion,  by 

■  Tha  oatentaUon  of  cold  rinn  vaa  a  taaMou  of  Lhia  epoch,  And 
incouTeniauty  lerrs  (Jut.  Sol.  r.E8,30;  Knr(.  i>.  60},  rii  od  eacli  . 
tpealia  of  wcuing  aliteen  heavy  lagt.    ••  AH  Bngem  are  loaded 

'  "^  ajnigoeuB  "  li,  on  the  whole,  the  beat  supported  reaiding  (it  B.     , 

ameranbnko  to  "  aexton  rudenaas.       It  illnatimtea  fUthleaa  partiality  bj 

and  thSa  desire  for  prcncLnenoe  waa  Ur^Iy  dAToloped  amonEC  tJie  Java  {Matt,  edd,  n 
ChriitiaoB  probably  saed  Jewish  Jytugosuea  (aa  St,  faol  did)  aa  lone  as  tlaij  wsv  fa- 


1  Nodoobt  "gold  Tin^"  sadsqimlid  apparal  (Zaoh.  iii.  S,  t;  Ha*,  cdl.  11]  SBtjU  v 
rmbalically,  but  to  underfttaud  thia  puaaareaa  an  aJleffory  of  Jewish  exdualTeneaatonzdatl 
ontilea<utu>Bedoeg),  is  lery  [arfetcbod.    HoticaUie  plctnnnqna  aatithaaes — 
tf  which  laald  thaLa«>. 

, ..utoliiKhtaDdliaariBT.  naar  tka  door). 

la  Jewlahnile  was  that  (to  ahow  tha  perfect  impartiality  of  their 
A  nitors,  whether  rich  or  poor,  ahonld  ait,  or  i9t\  itaod. 

>  iuMfMifit.    "Doubt"  is  the  ordinal  Tw*B.iin»  of  eioxo-'i-aHdi, as  In  L8j  and  tfaars  ai 
Ewn  ta  cbiuDiie  U  here  into  "  make  dUareocea,  or  Jodge,"  etc  (Hntt.  xii.  U )  AoU  1. 3 

•  M»tt.  T.  S;  LnkeTtai.  ■•  Aoti  vii.  12 ;  itiL  12;  iTiii,5i  aix.sa. 
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fair  nftme  hj  which  the^  were  named  t^  It  were  nobler  to  fulfil  the 
njal  law,*  "  Lotb  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  and  so  to  treat  all,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  with  equal  courtesy,  ^ot  to  act  thus  is  sin.  They  must 
not  regard  such  ain  as  unimportant.  There  is  in  God'a  law  a  uniform 
solidarity,  and  one  God  made  all  the  law.  To  hreak  one  commandment 
is  to  break  all,*  for  it  is  to  violate  the  principle  of  obedience,  just  as  "  it 
matters  not  at  what  particnlar  point  a  man  breaks  his  way  out  of  an 
enclosure,  if  he  is  forbidden  to  go  ont  of  it  at  alL"*  Kvery  separate 
commandment  has  the  same  Divine  source.  The  sum  total  of  all  com- 
mandments is  that  law  of  liberty'  by  which  we  shall  be  judged.  That 
judgment  shall  be  merciless  to  the  merciless.'  And  then  he  adds,  with 
an  emphasiB  all  the  more  forcible  from  its  brevity  and  abrujttneas ; 
"  Mercy  " — whether  in  the  heart  of  God  or  of  man — "  glories  over  judg- 
ment "'(ii  1—13). 

The  passage  that  follows  is  the  famous  passage  about  justification  bj 
worics: — 

"What  is  the  sdvanloge,  mybrethien,  if  anjniy  that  he  hu  faith,  but  hath  not 
vorki  F*  Is  the  faith  able  to  nve  him  F>  Bat  if  a  brothei  or  liiter  be  naked,  and 
lickiiiK  the  day's  food,  and  one  of  yon  ihoQld  *ay,  'Oo  in  peace  ;>°  mrmyounelTei 


Mid  feed  yooraelTei,'  ^t  ye  give  them  not  the  neceeroriea  ol  the  bodv,  what  i>  the 
■dTsntager"    So  aW  futh,  if  it  have  not  worki,  ii  dead  in  itself,"    Yea,  some  one 

■  LltenllT  "  which  wu  iBTokBd  dtot  tou'  (Daat.  xxtUL  10,  ato.  :  Ja.  lir.  Si  Am.  !i.  12; 
Hab.  H.  m,  i.*.,  the  nuna  ol  Chtiat.  Cbilrtluii  vtn  ailed  ><  Xpivrov  (1  Cor.  lli  SS). 
tttaniDMl  Christlatii,  bowerei  rioh,  eoaU  lurdJjIuTe  Tantorad  to  "bWpfaemo,"  or  "apflu 
iaJBTiondr  bI,"  the  nuna  ol  ChriiL  Bt.  Juaa*  uiiat  be  puuog  in  thoaght  to  ilsh  Jawa, 
Biddnaaa  oppraewn.  etc  l^telT.  I,S.t.  IT),  thouh  he  m»  bialada  the  oandoat  of  Hab 
ClriaUaaivUchcaiiarfClBirt'aBaneto  baliluphemadUMiiistlia  Oautilaa,  ■■  the  Jew*  caued 
0«l'*B«wto1ie(B(m.U.H:  eomp.  2  Sub.  zi£  1«). 

■  ainelUw.beaBaatlieBMtiJKllIawa-ekliisof  lawi.  "Lorelil^tiilfllinaiit  (rU^ii^ 
ol  (he  Lew- <Bom.  lill.  U). 

■  "  He  who  otaarai  bM  «M  precept,  •Booiet  for  hinuelf  an  idrocftte  (PaHtllt,  or  Fanolatel, 
eadbewhoonnailUaiariiipTocsraafochimaeUuiuciiaer"  [Pirke  AToth,  It.  15). 

•  "Annnant  li  toni  thongh  toq  onlrtita  ■wajona  plasa  ol  it;  aliunODj  fn  miiMg  fa 
noilad  n  onlr  osa  Toica  ba  ont  ol  toiie  "  (Stuke). 

>  St.  JuBH  U  thiuklBK  of  Cba  Ii«  aanloeot  tha  will  to  Chrlit'a  pma  monl  Uw,  notottlw 
hw  ■■  which  renderath  to  bonda^B,"  ud  enforoea  inoiwwiiit  reatrictlon)  iMDnwUlinr  lonli  (Ghtl. 
ti,  ICL  Ml  whieh  wu  t.  loka  which  ocitheT  thar  noi  thalr  fithan  hid  boaa  ibla  to  bail 
Ueti".  10].  *Ufttt.Tll.L 

I  TUe  U  ■  snM  hwof  tba  monl  Ungdom.  It  npUei  eUka  to  Qod  end  to  mea,  lie 
aigbt^Mt  In  the  mightlaat.  ItiitberaMonwhjChiiaUuiDiiiianAUtTlabatlerUun  JudiiidBs 
aidoBTaec^  I  why  the  ge^elltj.  lore,  end  brishtaaH  of  the  Qonal  ia  better  then  tba  gloomT 
btred  of  the  lUmad ;  whr  totarenoa  ti  bettei  thitt  the  Inquuition  j  tbj  phDuthnpj  la 
Boblsr  thaB  aanenel  wotlam  (aaa  Langa,  p.  78). 

•  Camp,  wi  *^  Uioiini  nn  •«  Mw>  &U  il  nuV  U  «rrk(  lO,  rpimi  -tir  tinmr 
»•£■  (Clam.BaaLTlU.7|. 

•  IlotltttbethattlththatSt.J*DwahaatD*iew,whlahlahaTemaTelTatk<iirftl«iIIfer<lkadM 
Ml/,  not »  aital  ./ailk.  Bnch  ■  faith  cannot  Bta  tosh  ■  man.  Vital  Uth  canlM  in  Itaall  the 
■"'■"-'inf  princmle  from  which  worha  mnat  epkanata.  ^le  whole  anamant  la  aimBd  at  Uuao 
A^tLno^HWhDiald,  "II  job  hare  bitli,  it  mattenUttlabowToaBTe"  JJw.  taWek.  lU.  SI. 

"  Saab  a  OHtiBK  banadlctlon  would,  wltbont  aome  aoooDpaarisg  help,  be  aa  inooncmoiii  a 
BuekKT  aa  tSidlH'a  nplr  ot  "  A'hU  ma  ~  to  the  gladlatOT*'  "  Ksrilwi  ii  lolatamiu"  ( Jndg. 
iiiiLI:  1  Kiasa  T.  U 1  IaIb  tU.  S>;  tUI.  48).    BimilarlT,  Flintna  baa  "01  what ue  lijonr 

t  TOBT  help  ia  dead  r  "  (Bpfdu.  1.  2.  ISJ . 

u  iHoitatloB  of  wbat  faith  leada  to,  whloh  ha  bomm  trom  the  toacbing 


o(Cbif«t(ICatt.si 


oti  U  It  ba  that  of— 
"  The  alDgtull  Fitj'i  riaioD-wtaTlBg  tribe, 
Who  aigh  for  wratchedneai  Tet  ahan  the  wietohad, 

Sttrtfsg  In  eo&e  dalldona  aolitoda 

—   ■'■■•- -"■  — -tColeiUir6.1 


Cioogic 
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may  lay'  [qnito  furiy], '  Thou  hast  fiuth  and  I  tiATe  vorlci.  Shoir  me  thy  fuQi 
withaut  the  works ' — which  jou  cannot  do—'  and  I,'  who  do  not  pntend  to  beling 
will,'  veiy  eudly,  'ahowthee  mytiithtjosy 

Assuming  that  the  SolifitJian — the  believer  in  the  poswbility  of  u 
Rbstract  taltix  which  can  shoir  no  works  as  an  evidence  of  its  existettce 
— is  tins  refuted,  St  Jamea  proceeds  to  refute  him  still  farther ; — "  Thm 
beliereat  that  God  is  one.'"  It  was  the  proud  boast  of  the  Jew,  »bo 
among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  gloried  in  being  a  monotheist 

"Sicellent  BO  far;  the  domona  aIbo  believe  sndahudder.'  Beit  wilt  thon tk<^- 
luse,  O  TainDiao,*  that  f&ith  apart  from  works  is  idle  F*  Abraham,  DorEalhn—oM 
he  not  juEtilied  by  workg,  when  he  offered  up  Jaoac  hia  aon  upon  the  altar  !*  Dut 
thou  see  that  faith  wrought  with  his  works,'  and  by  wodl  the  £aith  was  peilectedf 
And  the  Scripture  was  fulGLIed  which  Bays,'  '  But  Ahrahnm  believed  God,  indil 
was  reckoned  Unto  him  for  righteoumesa,  and  he  was  called  the  Friend  of  Qui." 
Yesee  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  fsilli  only."  But  likewise  sin 
lUhab,  the  bulot,"  wis  the  not  jostified  by  works,  when  she  received  the  measengtn, 

>o  faith  is  dMd  sad  nnlna  if  it  do  not  work  bj  Iots.  "  No  spirit.  If  no  work  (Sguelm  t*.  M 
fpiritu);  afljiDit  shadow  It  Is  1  a  spirit  it  is  not,  if  work  it  do  not.  Hsiini  whnvwAhUlJ 
good.  ltjoiidaituot,lalkiiotfrfIsith,far  ran  havasoIaiUi  in  jontl  jon  hua  irianilk  ta 


ill*  BUM  tnttb  BsUa  as  das^  as  Bt.  Jamas  (Bon,  ii.  13). 

■  Xi.am^aliaj  Ukaii,aadlatlDt(nlAadfnimt)WtiaathaB.  Tha  JswahadlaantaiJiRlta^ 
and  CViiltn  UM,  bat  not  (socording  to  at.  AncnsUiia^  dlatiaeUan)  (Xdsn  U  Dnua.  Tbisdwn 
tliat  St.  JasHS  la  thinking  ot  some  sort  otvaibslorthodoiT,  not  of  spsUIoCtirlsttui  tilth.  It) 
UsltTot  Ood  wasthsTarrBiBt  and  BuatlmpoitvittMlist  orjnddtm.  Tba  Ant  IIih  of  Os 
Talmud  bagisswitli  dlsoossbig  It  i  it  was  dailj  rtpeatad  is  tha  Ehmt  (Dsnt.Ti.  t),  towUdkH 
to  all  ttitftobaarTatieaa,ths  Jan  attached  moat  sittanaait'irtiie.  ^bns  ther  said  tfait  Ua 
fina  of  OdwDBB  would  ba  coolad  (or  him  whort-pntad  It  with  attsntion  to  its  TecrlntleR.  To 
this  tint  attashad  Hsb.  il.  4.  AU  th«  Boa  thinn  which  Oar  caUsd  hsiiardd  (dtciI.  tki 
*'OaTdan,'or"Faiadiae,"  tnmsdontlMU'iiitToEQod.  AUuts  wu ■npmnelr  blaaaed  taoiai 
ha  diad  nttailBK  the  word  "Oh"  (seeii^,  p.  SS2). 

"  '"' ' '  nnaipootad  word  [tiiurinun,  hoirsKUBl)  comca  1b  with  B*«a*  t§-*— -' 

jxpluaa  tha  ln" "  "    -■-■-—'--*--"--''--     ■" —  ..!._,_..    ___  *» 

"l' 

"  (laBga). 

•  Tba  Eebraw  KTT,  SSca  (Xatt.  v. 
Paul  I  Apostlea  did  not  sptak  of  aaol 
(Bos  Ftarta  ATatl^  i.  17). 

•  Bt  Paul  doaa  not  nfarlo  this  aot.wtaiah  la  Indeed  onlr  slludBd  to  hi  "Btb.  il.  17  M 
Wlad.  I.  Si,  but  to  Uu  Ealth  whieh  Abtaham  bad  ahown  fortr  Taan  bafoie. 

>  "  Oimvta/iM  iwn  otiHa"  (Cslitn). 

■  "  Faith  aided  In  tba  complMdaii  of  tfaa  work,  and  tba  work  aidsd  in  tba  oomplstlcm  o(  lit 
faltb"(I'ann].  "Elsraitb  wis  umpbtsd,  not  that  It  bad  ba«i  faperfaet,  but  that  H  « 
aonmUDinatcd  in  tba  eiBr.dsa  "  (Lntbar). 

•  fiajH  timvtirft,  Qen-  it.  8  fbafora  tha  raorlfloi  of  lisAo). 

■°  I«.iU.  H.  Intim.  m.  8,  tblielsosa  hchu  tohava  ocBBrrad  la  some  nadinn  lE^*. 
nit  SmdKkrntn,  il.  229].  Abraham  is  still  kn'>wn  ttaroosb  ths  East  as  El  noU  jtDik  ("tkt 
Friuidot  Ood  "Land  heaosBebroB  Is  sailed  El  Khalil.  lieaiiFl  mptiepointaoiitthacariiM 
fact  that  the  title  oconrs  nntlur  m  ths  Stbrtit  wrnUu  LIZ.,  and  is  flist  upUad  to  Abnlsa 
bf  Pbild  (Si  •niii.  Sat,  c.  HI. 

u  at.  Paal  lad  addiiced  Abnilian  as  a  prtsat  of  jniUBcatlcm  hjfiMk,  iwt  br  Itriftm.  »■ 
James  addaoes  him  as  in  example  of  jnstifloitlaa  bj  the  uorkt  uhieh  tpriHf  fivm  /ml).,  u*  ^ 
arthodoiry. 


mnle  is  chosen  becsuas  be  wishes  to  nrave  the  unit;  of  hith  In  Jew 

ivies  of  faith  muKestwI  bj  works.    Abn-"- --■— 

'■ —  -  ----loi;  jet  both  w 


Oentilea,  bj  two  aKampW  of  faith  manif eatod  bj  works.    Abraham  was 

T, w^      t....v ,. .._    .  .__■_/      __.   .._...   _,^„  jnsMflen  iva.   m 

U  faith  (Eeb.  H.  31). 


ifdrit  ii  dead,  bo  alio  fiuth  *pait  from  v 

Leaving  the  theologj  of  this  remarkable  passage  for  subsequent  dis- 
cnnioD,*  in  order  not  to  break  the  thread  of  the  Eplstie,  we  proceed  to 
the  next  chapter. 

It  was  natural  that  thoae  who  had  seized  a  Shibboleth,  of  which 
tltej  neither  fathomed  the  full  depth  nor  even  rightly  understood  the 
mperficial  meaning  should  endeavour  to  force  it  upon  others  with  irate, 
obtrusive,  and  vehement  dogmatism.  This  "itch  of  teaching,"  this 
oracular  ^jotism,  ia  the  natural  result  of  vanity  and  selfishness  disguising 
themselves  nnder  the  cloak  of  Gospel  proselytisra.  With  all  such  men 
words  take  the  place  of  works,  and  dogmatising  contentiousness  of  peace 
and  leva  Hierefore  he  warns  them  against  being  many  teachers'- — self- 
constituted  ministers—"  other  peoples'  bishops  "* — persons  of  that  large 
daa  who  assume  that  no  incompetence  is  too  absolute  to  rob  them  of 
the  privilege  of  infallibility  in  laying  down  the  law  of  truth  for  othera 
"  Uy  brethren,  do  not  become  many  teachers,*  being  well  aware  that  we 
(teachers)  shall  receive  a  severer  judgment  than  others,"  since  our 
responsibility  ia  greater  than  theirs.  "  For  in  many  respects  we  stumble, 
•II  of  ua"'  Speech  ia  the  instrument  of  all  tubers.  If  any  man 
Btiimblee  not  in  word,  he  is  a  perfect  man,'  able  to  bridle  also  the  whole 
body.  Sins  c^  speech  are  so  common,  the  temptations  to  them  are  so 
muversal,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  perfect  wisdom  and  self- 
control  of  him  who  has  acquired  an  absolute  immunity  from  these.  For 
how  great  is  the  power  of  the  tongue  !  how  evil  its  depravity,  untame- 
kblvness,  and  duplicity  1  It  is  like  the  little  bridles  which  rule  the 
horw,  like  the  little  helms  that  steer  the  great  ships.  It  is  like  the 
^Mrk  which  kindlefl  a  conflagration  in  the  forest'    Yes,  the  tongue — 


aamm^& 


fl-U-M. 


' IcmdtomsnpiKtUf. 


ta^jmitij  wfttdmrd  muld  £•  llkslj 

-  lAJIarpunvivni  11  Pat  I*.  IS). 

*  X>tt.  uliL  S~ia  "BntbanotTtcmllfflBatibl,  For  onali  TOUT  (Bida-aTaa  Chilit;  bnt 
■U  J*  an  btwtluvii-''  "Lot<  tJuwofk^  bat  itrife  uot  if  E«r  tJu  nontiiiz  of  &  tjaohw"  (Pirko 
Avotb.  1.  10). 

■  St.  Iimtm  v«ld  BO  more  Iuti  tfaoaiht  ol  clihuliv  Immiuit/  fTDm  rin  tbu  BL  Pul 
(FULUtlHorSt.  J()hD(lJobDLB)dU.  Wbtu  SchMtnuohtir  coodonutd  thli  nuagfl  u 
"  liTtTl»Bt.  b«  eondaniBod  tb*  nnuJU  ■troBg  luvnan  of  muLT  enat  nunmliBtq  <■  all  a^oa. 
AiidltanMliataawiiibwttltliatSL  JaiDMinaUTbwiatlu  Jsnintamot  LD.ML  Tharawu 
&0tBa«ba(dAltlB|U«thBath«aB0<rla,1iirt((»d^iBai  (alt  Ita  aril  men  itraiiflr.  Thay 
did  wot  lalM  Ml  ithtsntt  to  tt,  tot  it  Ua  on  tudr  l-Maa,  wtacrtba  ta  Ma  iHaawmlnatiOB.  Conian 
th«  laa^iiaaB  4d  Ua  Bod  of  Hnoh  (ixtUL  lS--3n  :  ■'Ibiv  hare  IliUai  bf  tlM  atea  of  tb*  aword, 
bat  BO*  ao  aanj  ai  bm  fallan  bj  tba  tontroa.  .  .  .  BtiDnf  dtiaa  hatb  It  ptdM  don  s  well  la 
ha  th»t  hath  BOt  r— iJ  tbroBgh  the  Tanom  thBreof.  .  .  .  Tha  daaih  tbaieot  la  ui  aril  dtatb; 
tba  cnTa  wan  battar  thn  IL  .  .  .  Snofa  u  lonake  tha  Loid  ibtil  hU  Into  it;  awl  tt  iluU 
a^FB  n(  tktm  aad  aet  U  nnclird  ;  it  duU  ba  Mut  DDta  tham  aa  a  lion,  and  daToor  tham  aa  a 

d."    FoTJawiahTiawi,aisnoftheTUmadl*ta,He9ehoattc«a. 

'  "  EfTlbr  word!  tbou  (halt  ba  jnttUad"  (Uatt.  lU.  87).    Bea  tha  gnat  Mnnon  on  tbla 

~ la  Bata^ora  ara  eommoB  m  slaaalcal  wrltsn  (Sopb.  Amtit.  SS3,  OS),  and  botb 

rma  of  Cleaaiia  of  Aloxandria  (Pndog.  ad  fMmX    "  baiin  lenlboa  loitUa  qoanla 

tor"  (San.  Cmtra*.  t.  5).    "YXii  ia  hem  p«i!»bll  ''a  wood,"  not  " materiaL' 

Tlaa  ■■ttfaif  on  flia  of  fonata  br  apaifca  fnniiihad  ilDiilta  aran  In  Hon»i'i  daja  (Horn.  IL  tL 
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tbat  world  of  mjnstice — ia  a  fire.  It  inflames  ihe  wheel  of  bong'  lud 
is  ever  inflamed  by  Qehenna.'  It  is  the  sole  imtajneable  cnatnre— • 
restleas  mischief  brimmed  with  deathful  venom.*  Therewith  we  bl«N 
the  Lord  and  Father,  and  therewith  we  curse  the  limnan  beings  who 
have  been  made  after  Hia  likeness.'  Is  this  inconstBtency  anytiing 
short  of  monstrouB  V  Is  it  not  like  a  fountain  babbling  out  o!  the  same 
fissure  the  bitter  aa  well  as  the  sweet  1  Can  a,  tree  produce  froita  not 
its  own  1'  Can  the  sfdt  water  of  a  cursing  tongue  produce  the  sm«t 
water  of  pniisel  (iii.  1 — 12). 

These  sins  of  the  tongue  among  Jews  and  Christians  sprang  in  a  gnat 
measure  &om  the  obtrusive  rivalries,  the  contentious  ambitions  to  which 
he  had  alluded  in  the  first  verse.  Never  have  they  been  extinct  Fvty 
spirit  has  always  been  a  curse  and  disease  of  every  religion,  even  of  the 
Christian.  The  formulas  of  Christian  Councils  have  been  tagged  with 
anathemas ;  Te  Deums  have  been  chanted  at  Autos  da  F6.  And  because 
this  factiousness  shows  an  absence  of  true  wisdom  amid  the  pride  of  its 
imagined  presence,  he  proceeds  to  contrast  the  false  and  the  trie 
wisdom.  True  wisdom,  true  understanding,'  is  shown  by  a  coarae  ol 
life  spent  in  meekness,  which  is  the  attribute  of  wisdom.*  For  a  mtn 
to  hc»Bt  of  wisdom  when  his  heart  is  full  of  bitter  emulation  and  p&iij 
spirit  is  a  lying  vaunt.  The  wisdom  of  which  he  thus  boasts  is  not,  it 
any  rate,  tlie  heavenly  wisdom  of  the  Christian,  but  earthly,  ammil,' 
demon-like.  The  wisdom  which  evinces  itself  in  party  spirit  leads  to 
unhallowed  chaos  and  every  contemptible  practice.  "  But  the  wisdom 
from  above  is  first  pure,'"  then  peaceful,  reasonable,  open  to  pernissioii, 

U5 1  ll.  IIS !  Tlrg.  Oma.  iL  303 :  "at  totnm  InTolTlt  llunmli  namni ' ) :  bat  Bt.  JunCi  <i mm 
llkalr  to  hi»  iidopt«d  ll  from  Fhllo  (Dt»iii.  Abr.  p.  Wl).    ,uT>Mk«ux<' (t«f.  BJ  ooamiailjti 

■  lil.  fl,  rb*  rpaxi^  r^  vtWrrHc  (ooTQp.  EocL  xil.  6)-  Tt  Ifl  ■  pfaraie  of  nBCATtoln  nuaiaat, 
MriiD.ii("thear1>ot  ci«Ui>ii  "-^urdJr  ^' tha  roUJss  vhwl  ol  llle"  {irwoliJofrt,  m  WniM. 
D4  Vilafiinet.),  thoaaty  Aiibnreoia  dhi  UiAt  Axpreaaton.  uad  the  SjrlAfl  hve  hu,  "JttnrBMhtfc* 
sauna  of  oar  KBDsr^ai.wblobiuDH  a  wheel"  (ooDip.  SO.  IIol.  OL  fl,  "rota  T<>Itltai  wrtl 

'  ' "--  liUa-Sj  oil.  S,  *j  ProT.  mL  W :   ''iktri  h  u  a  Imrniiii  jbn;'  fEodm< 

■  the  Tftpoai  ud  imoka  ot  m  fniiuoe  K(Ht)i  baliHs  Qu>  Are,  (o  rarDlBt  iJat 


(Intenneea  to  this  Epbtle,  wr«  [PnKsr.aS}:  "BaekliitiKlt' 
*-- —  "-  oil  131 


wiiikad  virl^iadkTHtlaidt , >. ,. 

*Etm  In  bOm  nuo,  "rtiuut  wUIitai  indtUtiiii "  (Beog:.).  He  rtOI  »t>ls  •pib 
(■mMIIiiIih,  Conlwi.  Beta.  U)  of  tha  hekieslr  Are,  thansh  "tbtt  fu  naa  (roa  arvW 
rlchtMaoMn"  (Art.  ii.). 

'  Tha  word  mA  oosdii  here  elona  In  the  Utaw  Teitaoli 
ua  tor  "  onibt    ii  (■!,  wMuh  expreuei  moral  fltnaa*. 
a.  alimer"  (Eonlu.  it.  sL 

*  Ifatt.  ill.  1^  17.    The  metftphor  both  of  tUa  and  the  nut  T«rte  ahow 

T  "^^ola  irlte  (cluilom)  and  inteUlnnt  (aobPum)  amonnt  jonf*  (DenL  i.  12 
i.  8:  CoL  L  9).  Thahnrrmtmr  la  one  wbo  nnderetuda  asilKiioin  i  tha  nMcia  oi 
--- '■    ■        ■-■       latohVUf)     ■■-      -  •      --■  •■ 


una.  I 


goodi  of  euth  (Phil, ,, , 

Cor.  Ii.  Ii) ;  aemon-liko,  beanae  toll  of  prids,  •soUam, 

u  ol  the  derU  (1  Tim.  ir.  1). 

I.    .1 — I FBMorated,  fiM  Iran  admiitMB  ol  euTal  motiiraa.  _ET«i_ont  rfj 


m  eieoae — luj.  an  mrgnment — foruitolannoe.    Bat  tba  frMani  ia  oid/ 1 
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full  of  mercy  and  good  fraits,  without  vacillation,'  without  hypocrisy.  .  .  . 
But  the  fruit  o£  righteousnesa  is  ever  sown  in  peace  by  those  who  work 
peace  "  (ii.  13 — 18).  Thus  we  see  that  with  St  James,  no  less  than 
with  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  and  St.  John,  lov^  peaoe,  mutual  respect, 
mntoal  toleration,  is  the  highest  form  of  wiEdom,  and  ia  a  far  truer  sign 
than  a  contentioiis  and  bitter  orthodoxy  that  he  who  has  it  has  reached 
to  the  highest  ideal  of  the  Christian  character. 

But  how  strong  are  the  feelings  of  St  James  on  this  subject  1  It 
was  a  period  of  turmoil  and  contention  within  and  without  the  fold.* 

"  Whtaux"  he  asbi,  "  come  worn,  snil  whence  flghtinga  amono;  fan  ?  Is  it  not 
bom IwDoe,  from  yonr  pleaanTM  that  militate  in  ytmr  memhereP*  Ye  deaire  and 
likva  not  Ye  mi^et*  and  envy  attd  are  not  able  to  obtain.  Ye  battle  and  ya 
var,  and  ye  receive  not  becaiue  ye  ask  not  for  youraelves.  Ye  oak  and  leceiTe  not 
1)ccau>B  ye  aih  ill  for  yoonielvea  that  ye  may  aquander  it  in  your  pleainrea.  Adnl- 
tercMea ! '  Imow  ye  not  that  the  fciendnhlp  of  the  world  is  ennuty  against  tJod  F 
'Whoioever,  then,  preteis  to  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  eBtablieheB  himself  as  an 
enemy  of  Ood.  Or  deem  ye  that  it  ia  vainly  that  the  Sariptore  aaith,  '  The  ipiiit 
which  He  made  to  dwell  in  usjealooslyyeameth  over  uaF'*  Bnt"  (becatue  of  tbii 
jefllona  love  for  na)  "  He  giveth  greater  grace.  Wherefore  He  aaith  Ood  anayeth 
Himtrif  agoinit  the  haoghty,  Wt  giveth  grace  to  the  humble  "  ^  (iv.  1 — 6). 

L  This  passage  is  in  several  reepects  remarkable^  Firat^  we  cannot 
but  feel  sorpnse  at  such  a  picture  as  this.     Wars,  fittings,  pleasures 

'*Jtnt  pure,"  Incuue  "pnTitj"  dgtcribM  it  tnt 

^IttUOOBt.     "PM«»blB'^'  (M»tt.    T.    9),    "n 

in  to  ponual — "  *"-*-  — ■■-■■-i--^ — » 

aniUttaof  wijrioii 

the  vmU."    Tin  phmie  "the  wlidoni  tioni  nbors" 

whan  K  1>  attrttmtad  to  Adun,  Eoooh,  Salomon,  eta 

>  itUxpaPt,  one  ol  Bt.  Jamet'*  tnonaat  hi^u  iHOiiHna.  It  li  better  to  intopcst  It  br  the 
BrdlaarT  Mon  ol  '■rrr'rrr".  "  to  doabt.'  The  B.  v.  followi  LuUiar  In  lendarlnr  It  "  wiflioiit 
paiiUUT.''  B>n«l  nji,  "Hon  Aeil  dictinuft  nbl  non  opoi  «t."  Langa,  ''DOMctailMi,'' 
••nut  tlMT«Hrt,''^<.«,  not  FIutIuIiiv  nun  la  foroe  In  lili  ramuk  Uut  the  spithat  w<nld 
to  ■ocul  oondniit,  and  have  mdm  nlatloD  to  imit^nt.   If  ao,  we  ntj  nodar 


are  I  aDdbMnaimtumf,  ItdoMnotliUatbabaBalnltaown'  (Wotdawortli,  Mo  add*  tut 
•'tlila  basUtal  ptotore  of  tne  wiadom  mar  ba  plaoed  lida  I7  aid*  wltli  Uiat  of  abultr 
pcnrtnT*4  br  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xUL).  Comp.  Zoolna.  I.  1—11,  "  All  wiadon  oonMth  from  the 
bcH^  a>a  b  with  Htm  toe  «*«r  .  .  .  Wialom  hath  l>aan  m«at< 


■  SeaMVa,  ChutarniL.an  tba  Laat  Daja  of  Jamaalam. 

•  "FortotnUhnott'---' ■    ■ 

badtlaa- (TUo,  FMd», 

•  a«aooB]aetara#- 

,"  Bot^ra  wWi  to  km."  ate. 

■~    ■   —      i«™iiaoniil , ,_^ . 

It  matapfaor  ror  idobtrjflaa.  Ut.  S;  Jar.  U.  11;  Eaak.  nl.  91). 

1    1;.    rw.u     -il     on.  .     JO  n._     _.     J).  „J  y,. 


DOtUns  daa  ouacl  the  bod;  and  11*  de*to«i  oanaaa  wara,  and  aedttJoni,  and 

ooBjaetara  ^nnin,  "rsgradgej"  but  the  laadlag  ti  probabl;  ilsbt,  and  « 
Mt  '•n  wWi  to  WU."  .---     "—  '--'^ 


>  Matx*i.an\  lOa  ^m^A  la  ondttM  tj  K,A,B).    The/ntiiwu  word  if  «|il*laed  b 
eoBiDOn  Old  IMuBant  matapfaor  ror  idobtrjflaa.  Ut.  S;  Jar.  U.  11;  Eaak.  i-'    '"     ' 
In  tka  Haw  Teatament  ytwwi  fMixiAit  (Matt.  iJl.  W;  ni.  Ij  fl  Oor.  d.  »i  n 
•^elSf^a.li,  "luTlnva7«a;WIVa*adawna'^notathara). 


■  Baa  <i0a,  p.  StL  1^  H"'"j  ""t  "a^Jnit  eoTr"  (Lather},  bnt  tba  phrin  Menu  to 
be  •drartHal,  Ub  >r»t  pimr.  .pAt  ^ortf,  ata.  hnn4i  nanr  maana  "InatatV  aa  In  E.  T., 
but  miiiW  warm  taDdanwaa  n  Cor.  tt.  S ;  Fhfl.  L  n,  TUi  laaana  to  ImUm  only  tenable 
tnaelauon.  I  nwr  aMMIaD  one  oihtr  nrdon,wIiloh  la  to  maka  imiitia  an  aoraiHtiTa— "  Ood 
TaanalaalanijIOElheipbltwhlohHeplMadlnniiandelTaiUfia^vgTicab''  TMuotbec 
war  OBt  iBOOutetatwIditbanMia  of  the  pbtaaa^waMA^ii}  li  to  break  the  clanaa  Into  two 
^iiaaaiiii>-"Do  ja  taaay  that  the  BBriptare  apaalnUi  Talnfrf  Doth  the  Spirit,  whioh  Be 
pIsntadlaoL  toft  toenTTp"  (I  *e<  Uiat  tbi*  la  aeoaptad  ^  the  Bavlaed  Twaloa,  with  tba 
otliar  laodarinn  hi  the  ■nartin.l 

*  ProT.lUTsii  IFetT.Si  Clem.  Som.  e.  aa 
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that  u«  ever  setting  out  as  it  were  on  hostile  expedldons,'  disappointed 
desires,  frustrate  envy  and  even  frulUeaa  murder  to  snpply  wants  wliicb 
vould  hare  been  granted  to  prayer — then,  aguin,  prayen  ntterlf 
n^Iected  or  ^emselves  tainted  inQi  sin  because  misdirected  to  reckles 
gratification  of  pleasure,  and  because  ruined  by  contentionsnesi'aiid 
sdfishneu — all  tiuB  apiritusl  adultery,  the  divorce  of  the  soul  from  God 
to  the  love  of  ^e  world — is  this  indeed  a  picture  of  the  conditiisi  of 
Christian  Churches  within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  Christ  t  AgMo, 
I  see  no  possible  Bolutiou  of  the  difficulty  except  in  the  twofold  answer- 
partly  that  St.  James  is  influenced  by  tiie  state  of  things  which  he  nw 
gmng  on  arouud  him  in  Judsa,  and  partly  that  he  is  drawing  nonsiied 
line  of  distinction  between  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  comnranities 
which  he  is  addressing.*  And  this  being  so,  there  was  certainly  in  the 
^Jestine  of  that  day  an  ample  justification  for  every  line  of  the  dark 
delineation.  Alike  among  priests  snd  patriots  there  was  a  fince  utd 
lazarious  greed.  Strifes  about  the  Iaw  were  loud  and  violenl*  Ern 
in  the  days  of  onr  Lord,  while  the  tree  of  Jewish  nationality  wu  ttill 
green,  and  not  dry,  as  it  had  now  become,  the  very  Temple  had  beoi 
polluted  into  a  brigands'  cave.'  The  dagger  of  the  assassin  was  oflen 
secretly  employed  to  get  rid  of  a  political  opponent.  A  bloodthinty 
spirit  had  possessed  itoelf  of  the  onoe  peaceful  nation.  Rightaonmea 
had  once  dwelt  in  their  city,  but  now  murderers.  Men  like  Barsbbu 
had  become  heroes  of  the  peopla  Men  like  Theudas,  and  Judas,  ud 
the  Egyptian  impostor,  were  crowding  the  horizon  of  the  people's  life, 
and  found  no  difiSculty  in  leading  after  them  4,000  men  or  even 
murderers.  Zealots  had  increased  in  numbers  and  in  recklessneB 
Bands  of  robbers  were  the  terror  of  evety  district  which  offered  than 
hopes  of  plunder.  AsHwwins  larked  in  the  streets,  and  minted  im- 
noticed  in  the  dense  throngs  which  crowded  the  Temple  courts  at  tlw 
great  annual  festivals.*  Sects  were  arrayed  in  bitter  envy  against  sects 
and  all  were  united  in  burning  hatred  against  their  Roman  conqneron. 
It  became  in  popular  estimation  a  pious  act — an  act  which  even  Higb 
Priests  could  hail  and  bless — for  aicarii  to  bind  tb^nsclves  under  a  cane 
to  waylay  and  massacre  an  enemy.'  The  fury  of  fuiatical  wngaf 
assumed  the  guise  of  patriotism.  False  Ohruts  and  false  propheti 
abounded  and  flourished,  but  "  Stone  him,"  and  "  Crucify  bun,"  titi 
*'  Away  with  him,"  and  "  He  is  not  fit  to  live,"  were  cries  into  whidi 

^  It.  1,  ^avrrvauivm. 

■  St.  Pata  Hw  mo  Im  dtulT  (I  Fst.  iiL  7}  tlut  n—trabcaiiit—  ia  bUl  to  muw. 

•  It  ti »  wtifhtr  ramuk  at  £u«*  (oJ  I«.)  tlut  "JuuM  pM  thja  BpMt*  lA>  tta  kub 
of  Vbm  Jmriah  CBirlatUiu  that  U  mlglit  IhSbbu*  kU  Jem,  ■■  tt  ma  *  —i— 1~— j  lu^tiHM 
to  tlu  «aiTvTt«d  tot  th*  VBoaamtnA,  md  Uu  tonlj  ocranrtad  for  th*  luUdannrtod." 

*B1  Fnl  (Tit.  IlL  «  anillea  to  tbw*  thaniTWOidof  at.  Jbum,  "l>«altatttw' IWi> 
niunfl.  Tbm*  war*  tli*  (trDgsliBS  ■«*■  of  FhirtuM.  SaddnoML  Baaa,  HaodlM 
fluuirttuu,  olo.  Launntlai  hti— "am  loanltiu  ^watolni  d<  bellif  M  axdilm,  ■■■  •• 
nnrtnli  dlHldUi,  Uttboi,  JusUt,  at  oontaiUoaibBi."  SonbtlMi  of  UmW  >■«  «(  ■«>■ 
■tinmlaa  ■l*o. 

■  nr^AuDv  Awrrw,  Xktt.  Hi.  IS.    Comp.  HiA  XT.  7 :  Aota  oL  VL 
*Ba*J«.  E/:j.li.l.llilT.10i  Til.lli  Jattl^ULL 
.art.=UL*  , 

Coogic 
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men  were  ready  to  burst  at  a  momeat's  notice  agaiiut  tiioee  whose 
thoagfats  bad  boen  enlightened  to  believe  in  the  Son  of  Qod. 

Besides  ali  this,  the  vorld  and  the  interests  of  the  world  assumed  a 
complete  preponderance  in  the  thousbts  of  all  men ;  tbe  fear  of  God 
seemed  to  haTe  been  banished  into  the  far  background  of  life.  Could 
snch  men  pray  at  alt  1  Yes,  and  long  prayers  and  lond  prayers  in  tbe 
Temple  courts  and  at  tbe  comers  of  tbe  streets  at  the  very  time  when 
they  were  devouring  widows'  booses,  and  making  their  proselytes  ten- 
times-worse  children  of  Gehenna  tban  themselves.  There  is  literally  no 
end  to  the  anomalies  of  prayers.  Rochester  went  home  to  pen  a  pious 
pnyer  in  his  private  diary  on  the  very  day  that  be  had  been  persuading 
his  sovereign  to  commit  an  open  sin.  Cornish  wreckers  went  straight 
from  chnrch  to  light  tbeir  beacon  fires,  and  Italian  brigauds  promise  to 
their  saints  a  share  in  the  profits  of  tbeir  murders.'  This  "  Italian  piety  " 
is  tiie  terrible  state  of  moral  apostasy  against  which  St  James  speaks 
with  all  the  impassioned  sternness  c^  one  of  the  old  prophets.  Like 
Amoa,  who  had,  no  less  than  himself,  been  both  a  peasant  and  a 
Kasuite,  he  raised  bis  indignant  voice  against  the  luxury  and  idolatiy 
of  tbe  Cboseu  Feopl&  It  is  in  the  love  of  the  world  that  he  sees  the 
Bourco  of  all  these  enormities,  and  it  is  af^inst  this  love  of  tbe  world, 
arrayed  in  the  golden  robe  of  the  hierarchy,  and  wearing  "  Holiness  to 
the  Lord  "  upon  its  forehead — it  is  against  tbis  tainted  scrupulosity  and 
mitred  atheism  that  be  speaks  trumpot-tongued. 

ii.  Bat  besides  these  remarks  on  the  general  purport  of  the  chapter, 
•we  must  notice  his  unidentified  qnotation.  Tbe  English  version  renders 
it  "  ^  fpirit  that  dukUeth  in  \u  IvstetA  to  envy."  Tbe  coirect  version, 
according  to  tbe  best  reading,  is  probably  as  I  have  given  it,  "  Tbe 
spirit,  which  He  made  to  dwell  in  as,  yeameth  over  as  j^oualy."  Tbe 
meaning,  then,  is  that  the  guilt  of  worldly  unfiuthfulness  is  enhanced 
because  the  Spirit  of  C^od,  which  he  hath  given  us,  longs  with  a  jealous 
fondness  that  we  should  pay  to  Qod  an  undivided  allegiance,  a  whole- 
hearted friendship;  and  for  that  reason  He  gives  us  greater  grace — 
greater  because  of  His  yearning  pity  and  love.*  But  where  does  this 
passage  occur  in  Scriptnre  t  Doubtless  from  tbe  library  of  tbe  writers 
of  the  Old  Govenftnt,  which  forms  our  Old  Testament,  we  can  produce 
analogies,  more  or  less  distinct,  to  the  general  meaning  of  this  utterance,* 
but  nowhere  do  we  find  the  exact  words.  Only  two  solutions  are  there- 
fore possible — (I)  St.  James  may  be  quoting  from  some  lost  book,  or 

>  Ptnnitn,  &  S>. 

•  H«n,M  •Gwnkv*,!  h>n  aat  llwuM  II  worth  iriilla  to  tcoaUa  tb*  iMdtc  wtth  mans 
rf  "apkHUiM,"  wkiAtettanintollkdionli  tli*  udM  Inpoidtila  taum  brUwDod 
■Mfitl« iBWho^i.  BMa.On>ttni,«te.,BakaUMUi>'lb*i^c(BumliumBBtamUuto 
•BTT,"  bQthiin>*i:(HiiotbMi^iiMBn,D>»tlutBl«^B«d*,OUtiB,*(L,  "btbaSplM 
(■rfGMlHHitiMtr'-wUi^fif  Bnnl,  " th* BpMt  hutwh  mub^ «*T'  TboaliBiHA 
Urn  sW«(kato  th*  yUw  of  Bntbn.  WImIbcw,  ate,  ■*  H4  (1M>  rwM  }«l(>ul7  onr  O* 
SoWtwhkh  Ha  hu  plaead  In  u,  ■BdrlTaanHtarnw'  i—yn,  V  ">)- 
^ItteabMB  Tufa^i^BndtoOa  Tl  l^Kam.  A  ft :  XuL  izlU.  13|  iut1.17| 
Dm*,  t.  Ii  xnlL  1(L  U>  Fi^  gdx.  ati  Fnrr.  ai.  lOj  Ouk  tSI.  S;  Eoolu  It,  4i  WM. 
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some  apocryphal  book — ^like  the  Teaiament  of  ths  Ttoetve  Patriarda. 
The  Boggestion  is  rendered  less  unlikely  by  the  references  which  he 
makes  in  this  Epistle  to  other  apocryphal  books,'  and  by  the  fact  thst 
his  brother,  St  Jude,  quotes  from  the  book  of  £noch.'  We  most  in  thst 
case  understand  the  words  i^  yp<^h  in  a  lower  sense  than  that  which  we 
attribute  to  the  Scripture.  Or  (2)  he  may  be  adopting  the  method,  not 
unknown  to  the  Scripture  writers  and  to  early  Fathers,  of  concentoating 
the  meaning  of  several  separate  passages  into  one  terse  summary.*  In 
that  case  the  word  "  saith  "  will  have  to  be  underetood  generically  to 
mean,  "  Ib  not  this  the  sense  of  Scripture  1 "  If  we  adopt  this  boIdUod, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  passages  alluded  to  are  such  as  Gen.  vi  3, 
"My  spirit  shall  not  always  strire  with  men;"  or  Deut.  xzxii  11, 
where  God  describes  H'h  love  for  Israel  under  the  image  of  an  eagle 
covering  her  young  in  the  nest,  and  bearing  them  on  her  wings,  and 
where  in  the  Septuagint  this  very  verb  epipothei,  or  "yearns  over," 
occurs  ;  or,  again,  Ezek.  sixvi  27,  "  I  will  put  My  spirit  within  you." 
The  difficulty  cannot  yet  be  considered  to  have  been  removed,  but  other 
methods  of  solving  it  are  far  less  probable  than  the  two  to  which  I  have 
here  referred. 

iii.  Having  thus  shown  their  dangerous  condition,  he  urges  them, 
with  strong  exhortation,  which  reminds  us  of  the  tone  of  Joel,  to  sub- 
mission, moral  effort,  resistance  of  the  devil,'  the  earnest  seeking  of  God, 
and  deep  humiliation  of  soul,*  which  mif^t  lead  God  to  interfere  on 
their  behalf. 

iv.  Then,  with  a  repetition  of  the  word"  brethren,"  which  shows  thai 
his  rebukes  are  being  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  love,  he  warns  them  onca 
more  against  evil-speaking  as  a  sin  which  is  averse  to  the  humility 
which  he  has  been  urging  on  them,  since  it  rises  from  an  imaginsrj 
superiority.  It  arrogantly  usurps  the  functions  of  God,  who  is  the  one 
true  Judge,  because  He  alone  stands  above  the  Law  on  the  behests  of 
which  we  are  not  capable  of  passing  any  final  judgment.* 

T.  Passing  to  another  sin,  he  strongly  condemns  the  braggart  self- 
confidence^  and  sensual  security  with  which,  like  the  Rich  Fool  in  the 
Parable,  men  make  gainful  plans  for  the  future  without  any  reference  to 
God,  or  to  His  provident  ordering  of  our  lives,  or  to  the  fact  that  life  itself 


>Wa  find  rfmUaramdeiiHaqaDtatiana  in  JohoTlL  33,12:  lUK.U.  23;  ud  pvbui  E]^ 
T.  U.  Deu  Plomptre  qaDtes  Irom  denuia  Bonuiniu  (o.  4SJ  Uis  onritnu  xa^ue,  "  It  tu  Ws 
wi^ttM,  •  CI»T«  U>  tlw  laliiti,  lOi  tbar  who  olnn  M  Uini  ihdl  b*  MUieAad/- 

*  This  ii  oiw  of  Ui«  tow  sIhob  lu  tb«  Kbw  Tntamant  wbara  ttUaiat  attiaa.  "  Hu  d*nL 
nja  HennM  (Port.  11  UVl^  irnstla  irlth  lu.  bat  wmot  thn*  oa  I  it,  tlMB,  tboa  nrirt  liiB, 
bs  viU  be  oooqiMncl,  and  tat  ban  Um*  atteilv  labu&cd."    (KUb  It.  \—Mri 

*  He  uea  tba  ■ti&iiiff  word  tistii^ttm^*  dowaoaatiuBa  of  boo  "^^'vriiioh  occnn  nowlm*  d3> 
inthaNtwTsrtuiieiit.    Ba  it  tkbiHsc  ot  tb«  ontwud  BwalfetUtiaM  u  the  ^aa  ot  tbt  i>- 

*  " KofltnuQ  noB  eit Jndlcarfl,  prfeaaartini  ouu  ertHni  Moi  poaxDuu "  (Bflngol^    "To  oBh 

to  damlDHT  oTer  tlie  oonsotaDce,   sij*  the  Empcior  Uuliiiiliui.  "ia  to  iMBiilt  tlu  ctt>^  ol 

'  It.  U.    iXaimta  oolf  hi  1  John  IL  IS :  "  Va  bcxtit  hi  four  Toln-gloifoiu  ;miiiiipIli]U~ 
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is — or  rather  that  they  themaelTee  are—but  as  a  fleeting  mist'  They 
knew  in  their  hectrta  that  thef  ought  not  to  speak  thus.  If  thoy  thought 
for  a  moment  their  consciences  would  condemn  them  for  thus  ignoring  all 
reference  to  God,  and  this  was  a  plain  proof  that  it  was  sin'(iv.  13 — 17). 
TL  Then  in  language  full  of  prophetic  imagery  and  prophetic  fire, 
meant  to  terrify  men  into  thoughts  of  repentance,  but  not  by  any  means 
aa  Calvin  too  chamcteristically  said,  ai>»que  tpe  veniae — "  apart  from 
hope  of  pardon  " — he  burets  into  terriUe  denunciation  of  the  rich,  which 
ahowB  how  much  his  thoughts  had  dwelt  upon  their  arrogant  rapacity. 

r,  ye  rich,  weep,  howling  '  i 

heg  are  rotted,  and  your  ga 

nlver  is  rusted  through  ami  ^  , 

.«  yoo,'  and  shall  eat  your  flesh'  as  fire.    Ye  treasured  up  in  the  last 

days.'  So  the  pay  ol  yoor  kbonrets,  who  reaped  yoor  fields,  the  pay  liept  ImcIc  by 
fraud,  cries  aloud  from  you,'  and  the  cries  of  the  reapers  have  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Babaoth.'  Ya  luxuriated  on  the  earth  and  iraxed  wanton,  ye 
fitttened  jodt  heart*  in  a  day  of  slaughter."  Te  condemned,  ye  killed  the  just  nian. 
He  doth  net  reeist  yon  **  (v.  1 — S). 


1  WM.  t.  »-U.    The  ba>t  n 

■  liOBl  (ud 

\     But  81 

«uu  (Hot.  ua-  i.  v  ;  i  h^ur.  mw.  oti. 

■  (P..  t  au  "  I  ihili  die  in  mj  ii«t "  (Job  n 


TBDonr,"  B,  lad  tliB  8jr .._    

toltudnn).    •'PnlTli»tnn.br»«ii™.''(Hac.%     1 

to  an  oppoiit«  l«wni  from  tbftt  ol  Uu  EpLcanuu  (Hot.  OA.  1, 

■  "Tb«iealisllnoluTmhinpaiiaigMm«"lfi.  Lflfj  "  I  aLill  die  in  m;  neiC  "  (Job 
raraJawutalkUnB.aiUtbnaiTaniiaaod,aruthDasbUataalinoii<irt  in  th*  >.. 
of  )S%t  wu  to  nut  oomntv  to  tike  oentatl  tikoo^t  of  tbd^  whole  dlnexuatioa.  A  Bflnae  of  GiMl'i 
BMiBca  wu  the  msthbvwfaUimontbu  111  othtnunntedtCi  Jews  faom  eVbm  ncea  as 
•  thew  fwid*.  To  atiaMSM  tU*  eondMioa  la  coroBOB  talk  wm  to  Ihow  %  pnotlcal  xya^aaj. 
TbvBaU^nteilKfdt^L  InSManiKBaUa,  !  B.abtbnatUiaini'iclnnuiicialODnWlaoe* 
wis*  ••*<»  jmn  old,  and  m^, "  mth  tfala  wine  wu]  I  oontlBii*  for  a  long  tima  to  oelebralc  tha 
Wrthof  orim-banaoii."  That  algbt  SabU  Simeon  mesta  ths  Aj^  ol  Dntfa,  and  xki  him 
■'  wtiT  ha  1(  wanderlu  ahoat."  "  B*MnM,"  laid  AsruQ,  "  I  ilaii  tlu»  who  «■,  Wi  tsiU  do  thu  «■ 
tiM^w4tl>HtHtlHWKimdMl]tmaf  nnddii  »«■>.  Tha  mwi  •ho  Mid  ha  would  drink  Ikat 
wine oftaa shall  dla  in  UiictTdara.'  From  thia  Tine  and  bom  1  Cot.It.IB,  "I  will  ooma 
qolcklr  to  ron.  f  0«i  wiO,"  baa  ooma  the  oommon  pbriaa,  "  Dk  luUnli." 

>  Our  in  Tit-  liU.  t ;  xIt.  SI  i  it.  >  i  xiiUL  i  E»k.  xxxrii.  Tha  luvnaae  moat  be  Jndnd 
from  tha  atasdpoiot  ot  proBbettail  •DBlogi»  In  Inlih,  imu,  Mc.  and  iIbo&  Matt  UJiC,  Bar. 
rwUl.  And  tha  wanlHilIka  all  Ood'a  warnlnsa,  an  hrpotheticallJoub  ilL  10:  Jar.  ITliL 
7— »>. 

*  ▼.  L    TbM  parf acta  are  mplutic  parfecta ;  tbejejpreaa  abaoluta  certuntj  aa  to  tha  ultimata 

IBIaadnT^taHain  thli  Terae.    OoldandiUfsr  donoCnul,  bat  iha  aipreaaion  t«  peif ectl;  In^ 
tdlldblatlB.  L  Sa,  "ThraaTorhu  bacome  diw"}. 

•  "  ta  tbair  Uniah  and  eonnuptloB  ran  maj  aee  a  pintnn  of  what  will  ooma  on  tptn." 
" Maffoa Taaltaa I  tbemnriaat  moriturui  maTitaria"(Anv,). 

■  ih  rr^iLii  (phn.)  haabaen  takan  to  mean  "jonrbfoatod  bodlaa,"  eto,  but  oooon  in  Lar. 

d  oatentaUoaa  lagaUam  at  tUa  apoob.     Soiaa  taka 


*  There  waa  mneh  worldly  praaparitr  and  oatentaUoaa  lagaUam  at  tUa  ..    . 
■I  ra  altK  tfam^fnn— "  tout  tnaanir  ol  lOld  is  in  laali^  a  tnaatur  of  flia," 

■  "Proa  joa,"  (J.,  from  jnor  banda  or  tiaaaiuaa.  Eedoa.  xxd*.  ti,  "  Ha  that  takath  awe; 
Us  aalsbbOBi'a  UtIds  •b*it'>l>lB.  and  be  that  datraddetli  the  labomtt  of  hia  hlca  ia  a  bloodt 
Aaddar  "  (aonp.  dan.  tT.tOiDaat.xxlT.  14,  U t  Jbt.  xxii.  13;  Hal.lli.lt>  Tha  rasdvUw  of 
tbaK.T.,^'twt  lack  bt}ati,"ls  also  tanaUs.  nu  ttaet Snocah (I.  W,  (}  giiea  (oarraaaona 
why  the  aTariJiBakiaaftatogOQda.wfalA  era  a)l*«aaiH«lmyUdH>a  yam/ Unfa- latwnw; 
(n  baeaiiaa  tlM;  amleot  tliair  wallan ;  (3)  bsoaoas  tbv  abut  boidHia  apon  tbua ;  H)  betame 

*  Tba  tocB  of  siptaadon  (naad  br  no  other  Saw  Taatamaat  wiitar,  eioapt  In  a  qaolBtlon, 
Hob,  ix.  £0)  is  ebaraetariaticaUj  Jodaia,  The  UX.  rendairlng  la  moatlj  rarrvAarHA  Sea  Bp. 
PcaiBon  Ob  tlw  OVml,  Art.  I. 

■•  Like  (Mtia  pulBc  in  liah  pastnrM  <a  tba  day  that  tha;  an  doomed  to  bleed  (Thtdla)  i 

■>  HM.lT.i7:  ■11m.IJ.B4i  lBa.UU.r.  TUa  makes  tlia oonclnsion  of  the  elaoaa  tsraare 
•falkiac  than  the  ftoHaed  iBadartB(B,  •' Ooaa  ha  not  sat  blmsalf  la  Kiaj  aolnit  joaP"oc 
"brine  tha  armiHSaidniit^*-'  ^ 
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"Be^«tient,therB{arB,  liiethMCi,  until  the  omiiiigDf  the  Load.'  Bothehnbmi. 
sun  amuteth  the  predoiu  fruit  of  tbe  earth,  beine  patient  ovbt  it  nntil  he  i«cciT« 
the  earl^  and  latter  rain.'  Be  patient  then,  ye  um>,  «tahlieh  your  haute  beaue 
the  coming  of  the  Lorf  ii  near"  (r,  7,  8). 

vii.  Here  again  we  ask,  Of  whom  i>  the  Prophet  thinking  1  Were 
there  indeed,  in  those  earlj  days  of  Chriatijuiitj,  any — still  more,  could 
there  have  been  many — who  correspond  to  this  picture  of  volnptnooi 
&Dd  fraudful  wantonness,  which  hsd  forgotten  Qod  and  was  bo  cruel  tnd 
false  to  men  %  Surely  SL  Paul  gives  us  the  answer  when  he  nji, 
"  Consider  your  calling,  brethren.  Not  many  of  you  are  wise  after  the 
flesh  ;  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  " ' — and  therefore  certainly 
not  many  rich — "are  colled,"  In  those  early  congregaldous  of  daves 
and  sufferers  there  was  little  to  attract,  there  was  ererjrthing  to  repel, 
the  ordinaiy  multitude  of  the  wealthj'.  In  those  days  tiie  truth  of  &e 
Lord's  words  was  seen,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches— ho» 
hardly  shall  they  who  trust  in  riches— enter  into  tJie  Kingdom  d 
Heaven."  The  "  deceitfulness  of  riches  "  became  very  manifest,  and  the 
"  woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  "  was  seen  in  its  full  meaning.  Bich  men, 
indeed,  there  were  in  the  Church,  as  there  had  been  since  Nicodemns 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathiea  brought  their  costly  spices  to  the  tomb ;  for 
St.  Paul  in  one  of  hia  latest  Epistles  could  give  a  charge  to  the  rich  not 
to  be  arrogant,  and  not  to  trust  in  the  uncertfunty  of  riches.'  But  con. 
sidering  what  a  Christian  had  in  those  days  to  suffer,  is  it  conceivaUe 
that  any  of  the  few  rich  men  who  had  ventured  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
the  cross  would  have  lived  the  haughty,  greedy,  oppressive  life  of  tbe 
men  on  whom  St.  James  here  hurls  hia  unsparing  denunciation!  So 
strongly  has  this  difficulty  been  felt  that  some,  onoe  more,  see  in  "  the 
rich  "  only  a  symbol  of  the  proud,  haughty,  escluajve,  self-satisfied  reli- 
gi(»iist ;  *  but  though  the  words  "  rich  "  and  "  poor  "  may  not  be  confined 
to  their  literal  senses — yet  certainly  the  literal  sense  is  not  exeludei 
Once  more,  I  see  the  explanation  of  his  passion,  the  moving  cause  of  hia 
righteous  menaces,  in  thia  conduct  of  the  leading  dosses  at  Jerusalem— 
the  gorgeously  clad  Herodians,  the  aristocratic  Sadducees.  The  extracts 
from  the  T^mudists  which  I  have  given  on  a  previous  page  describe 
their  conduct,  and  will  show  what  bitter  need  there  was  for  the  Iangnsg« 
which  St.  James  employs. 

Kor  is  Joseph  UB  less  emphatia 

"About  this  time,"  he  says,  "  King  Agrippa  gave  the  high  priesthood 
to  Ishmael  Ben  PhabL  And  now  arose  a  sedition  on  the  jnrt  of  tlte 
chief  priests  against  the  priests  and  the  leaders  of  the  multitude  at 
Jerusalem.  Each  of  them  gathered  around  himself  a  oompany  of  the 
boldest  innovators  and  became  their  leader.    And  when  they  oome  into 

T.«i  JodULU}. 

-  1  <jor.  1.  V.  •  1  Tim.  T.  17. 

•  CDaip.B«T.  11.9;  til.  Vi  snd  fee  1  Bam,  [L  B ,  fi.  li*iL  ISj  *ni>iU.aj  LiikiLn,Bi>t 
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cdlison  the;  both  abused  each  other  and  flung  stones.  There  waa  no 
<nie  to  keep  them  in  awe,  bnt  all  these  things  went  on  with  a  high  hand 
M  thotigh  in  a  city  where  there  was  anarchy.  And  such  impudence  and 
andftcitj  seized  the  chief  prieata  that  they  even  dared  to  send  slaves  to 
the  threBhing-floon  to  seize  the  tithea  due  to  the  priests.  And  it  hap- 
pened that  some  of  the  priests  died  of  want  from  being  deprived  of  th^ 
sustenance,  so  completely  did  the  violence  of  the  seditioua  prevail  over 
all  justioa" ' 

viii  And  if  these  words  of  St.  James  were  addressed  to  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians  about  the  year  A.D,  61,  how  speedily  were  his  warn- 
ings fulfilled,  how  terribly  and  how  soon  did  the  retributive  doom  fall 
on  these  wealthy,  luxurious  tyrants !  A  few  years  later  Yespaaan 
invaded  Jadna.  Truly  there  was  need  to  howl  and  weep  when,  amid 
the  horrors  caused  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  gold 
and  Eilver  of  the  wealthy  oppressors  was  Qseless  to  buy  bread,  and  they 
had  to  lay  Tip,  for  the  moth  to  eat,  those  gorgeous  robes  which  it  would 
have  been  a  peril  and  a  mockery  to  wear.  The  worshippers  at  iiie  last 
fatal  Passover  bei^me  the  victims.  The  rich  tmly  were  marked  out  for 
the  worst  fury  of  the  Zealots,  and  their  wealth  sank  into  the  flames  of 
the  burning  dty.  TTseless  were  th^  treasures  in  those  "  last  days," 
Krhen  there  was  beard  at  the  very  doors  the  thundering  summons  of  the 
Judge  !  In  all  their  rich  banquets  and  full-fed  revelling  they  had  but 
fattened  themselves  as  human  oSerings  for  that  day  of  slaughter  1  The 
Jewish  historian  here  becomes  the  best  commentator  on  the  prophecies 
of  the  Christian  Apostle. 

ix.  "  Te  condemned,  ye  murdered  thejtut"  The  aoriat  tenses  of  the 
original  may  [mint  equally  well  to  some  single  act,  or  to  a  series  of 
ungle  acts;  and  "the  just  man"  was  a  title  of  every  devout  and 
UUifnl  Israelite.  The  present  t«nse,  "  he  doth  not  resist  you  " — so 
abruptly  and  pathetically  introduced — seems  to  show  that  St.  James  is 
alluding  to  ageneral  state  of  things.  In  the  delivery  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles  the  Jeviah  Church  had  slain  "  that  Just  One ; '"  and  since  His 
death  they  had  consented  to  the  murder  of  His  saints  in  the  atoning 
of  Stephen,  and  the  beheading  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  But  in 
the  Bcantinesa  of  the  records  of  the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  there  was  a  crowd  of  obscurer  martyrs.* 
And  Christ  sufTered,  as  it  were,  again  in  the  person  of  His  saints, 
When  tbey  were  murdered,  He  was,  as  it  were,  led  once  more  to  un- 
resisted sacrifice.  And  now  St.  James  himself  bore  pre-eminently  the 
title  of  "  the  Just^"  His  words  might  seem  to  have  been  prophetic  of 
his  own  rapidly-approaching  fiite,  while  yet  they  tacitly  repudiate  the 
title  by  whtch  he  was  called,  to  confer  it  on  Him  who  alone  is  worthy 

'  J<ia.  .^utt.  IS.  i;  1 8.    Ha  np«ti  tha  nma  ooaplalDta  ■(■Inat  JOfhni,  wn  ol  QwuK  ia 

'  AetoTlLn. 

'AJitanrLia    "  irt«n  thw  irmoCBati— >a  tii  (Uaft," —71  fit,  Pml,  "I  |aT»  M  wlc» 
■ptMttfi«a."  , 
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of  it.  But  the  state  of  thinga  which  he  is  desoribiag  was  by  no  taeua 
isolated.  It  had  been  already  described  at  length  in  the  language  of  a 
book  which  also  belonged  to  this  epoch,  and  with  which  St  James  has 
more  thiuL  once  shown  himself  to  be  feuniliar. 

"For  the  nngodljr  laid  .  .  ,  Come  on  therefore,  let  us  enjo;  the  good 
things  that  art)  present  1  and  let  ufl  apcodilj  me  the  creatures  aa  in  youtli.  LM  u 
fill  ounelTea  with  wwtly  wine  aod  ointmeata,  and  let  no  flower  of  the  (pnof  pm^ 
HI ;  let  none  of  ua  go  without  his  portion  of  our  roluptaonsneai — 1(1  u  ffpnu  lit 
ptor  riffhltmu  mm  ...  for  that  which  ia  feehia  ia  fouud  to  'be  nothing  vutL 
Let  UB  Ue  in  wait  (or  the  righteous.  Uo  profesacth  to  hnvo  the  knowledga  of  God, 
and  he  calleth  himself  the  chill  of  the  I^ord.  Ho  was  made  to  reprove  our  tbongbti. 
Wo  are  estcomed  of  him  as  oonnterfeits.  He  pronoonoeth  the  tnda/  tlitjiiHUiit 
hleasod,  and  malceth  his  boait  that  God  ia  hia  father.  Lat  na  "»-""ii'»  turn  wilh 
dcspitefnlnesa  and  torture,  llial  ua  may  tnou  iit  mcelnuu  and  preet  Ait  fttuma.  IA 
vB  condemn  him  with  a  ahameful  death,  for  by  hia  own  saying  he  shall  be  reipectcd" 
(Wied.  ii.  6—20). 

X.  But  all  such  warnings  proved  vain.  I^aj,  it  is  probable  tint 
they  only  precipitated  the  fate  of  the  speaker,  and  that  he,  like  otber 
prophets,  felt  the  vengeance  of  those  whose  unrepented  rans  he  bo 
unsjiaringly  denounced.'  When  the  priests  had  mui-dered  James  tlie 
Just,  not  resisting  them,  but  praying  for  them,  the  day  for  wanuig 
had  passed  away  for  ever,  and  over  a  guilty  city  and  a  guilty  natim 
History  pronounced  once  more  her  awful  verdict  of  "Too  lat«.' 

"  Ye  condemned,  ye  murdered  the  just.  He  resisUth  you  not'' 
"And  thus,"  says  Wiesinger,  "we  have,  as  it  were,  standing  befon 
us  the  slain  and  unresisting  righteous  man,  when,  lo !  the  curbui 
falla  Be  patient^  brethren,  wait !  "  The  coming  of  the  Lord  for  vhidi 
they  had  to  wait  was  not  far  distant  The  husbandman  had  to  wait  in 
patience,  and  ofton  in  disappointment^  for  the  early  and  latter  lara 
Let  them  learn  by  hia  exampl&  But  since  the  Judge  was  standing 
already  before  the  doors,'  let  them,  that  they  might  escape  His  «w- 
demnation,  not  only  bear  with  patience  the  afflictions  of  persecutois, 
but  also  abstain  from  murmuring  at  each  other's  conduct'  It  iru 
patience  that  thoy  needed  most ;  patience  with  one  another,  patience 
under  external  tnals.  Aa  an  example  of  that  patience,  let  them  takt 
the  prophets,  and  let  the  Book  o£  JoV  remind  them  that  in  the  end 
God  ever  vindicates  his  attribut«s  of  compassionate  tendemesa* 

1  Hegsilppni,  ap.  Enssb.  U.  »:  OrlniL  i.  Wt.  i.  IB ;  Jsi.  S>  Firr.  JUiutr.  11. 

*  Coup.  Xmam  <.  It :  "  Tlwr  aBInt  taa  Joit ....  t3ien<ore  tha  pndcDt  iluU  ksap  aaar 

'  Soma  fakve  taocled  tint  ttu  ansstioB  tomildiiHl;  aAtS  of  81.  Jtmn  In  tha  lioiT  af  Hi 
nurtrrdain  In  HegolppoB— "  WMch  is  tlia  dwr  M  Jenu  I  '—had  refemm  to  tliii  iITiiW  •' 
hill  M  thonch  thiy  iioiildBsk,  "Bj  chfdh  door  will  Cbrlit  wma  to  Indnf:  but  ii  n« 
pnbaUr  nfan  to  John  i.  T-S  (lea  OfaHler,  Oh.  Hitt.  (31). 
'  AoltMratonaeatoXatt.itt.lb^imHUfnitat'  UMlm 
hor."  HmKT.  "ETBdE&"oiiaameut ''mnmnu"  (as 
out  fndginjf "  {Bhakaap.  KiuiKAio,  lil.  4,  90). 
Hare  alina  refafraJ  lo  ia  tba  Nav  IhatmiHait,  Uioiusli  qnot«i  la  1  Oar.  ilL  1^  aai  °r 


mnothflT."    ^leE. 

'Hai 

PhOo,  Di  KubK.  Hem 

•  T.  a— 11.    OUisra  intaipi«t 


T."EndEa,"oiiaaBnst''iiinninii"{»¥s.lII.U);  "he 

'  {Bhalusp.  kmA  Aio,  lil.  *.  90). 

itecrad  lo  ia  tba  Nav  IhatmiHait,  Uioiusli  qnot«i  la  1  Oar. 

lisra  int«ipi«t  "  T«  hai*  aaSD  tba  eod  ot  the  Lord,"  to  Buas,  "  Ta  tiw  Ut 
■a  In  1  Pat.  U.  SS— 3S  i  wtA.-ivr^irrx'in  la  ]-at  anotliaT  nniqaa  expnalca  « 

It.  SK;  1  Pat-Ul-B).    nurfMutr  oocora  Id  tloclaa.  II.  II i  Liitan.  ML 
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xl  His  task  is  nov  done,  bat  he  adds  a  few  needful  admonitions. 
Let  them  avoid  all  rash  and  needletis  oaths,  and  be  simple  in  their 
affirmations.'     Let  them  be  more  fervent  in  prayer. 

"  Ii  any  one  amimp  yon  in  affliction  F  Let  him  pny.  Ib  nnj  cheerful  F  Lot 
bim  nng  pnise.  la  any  aicic  among  you  ?  Let  liiin  summon  the  olden  of  the 
ChoTch,  and  let  them  pny  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil'  in  the  name  of  tha 
hrtri,*  and  tlie  prayer  of  faith  ahnll  eure  the  aide  man,  and  the  JJOrd  shall  naao  him 
(from  hia  bed  oi  sEckneas,  Acta  ii.  SI).*  Even  if  he  ahall  have  cominittod  ain,  it 
■hall  be  lemitted  him.  Gonfeaa  then  to  one  another'  your  transgreBaions,  and  pray 
for  one  another,  that  ye  may  he  healed,*  Much  availeth  the  supplication  of  a  juat 
man,  when  it  worketh  with  energy.  Eliaa  waa  a.  man  of  like  paaaiona  with  ua,'  and 
he  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  upon  the  earth  three 
yean  and  aiz  montha.*  And  again  he  prayed,  and  the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the 
earth  bnmgltt  forth  her  fruit.''* 

The  leading  idea  of  this  passage,  which  Lange  most  needlessly 
alt^orises,  is  the  efficacy  of  Christian  prayer.  The  courae  whi<^ 
St.  James  recommends  in  cases  of  sickness  is  natural  and  beautiful, 
and  in  the  small  numbers  of  the  Christian  communities  could  be  easily 
followed.  It  is  the  advice  of  which  the  entire  spirit  is  carried  out  in 
our  service  for  the  Visitation  ol  the  Siok.  We  no  longer,  indeed, 
anoint  with  oil,  because  we  do  not  live  in  Palestine  or  in  the  first 
century."'  The  therapeutic  means  of  one  climate  and  age  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  to  be  adopted  in  another,  bub  prayer  belongs  to  all 


M  from  IM.  i.  S ;  Hiik  ti 


I.  L  n  f  S)  A«a.  XTfL  8,  I  ^    It  WM  iLw  lued  br  Borauu  (Fliiv,  H.  N.  xul.  47).    lia  DM 

41  loT  bodili  htaUos  i>  lahiRed  bf  Uu  Eaalsni  amrab. 

■Thatia7o(Clirl>t  iKatLiiiilLlS;  Acta  Ii.  38;  iii.  IS;  It.  10:  1  Coc.  L  11-151. 

■  ■Intcm''  (Orothul.    In  the  flnt  Pr«)-«r- 

bi  tha  pnjar :   ''  Our  HcsTmlr  Fatlier 
■  ■-  nsbin  to  tliae  U—  ■-■'•-  ■--•■■-  ■■ 


it  wiU  be  anaiiraMd  •*  U  hitt  lot  <u  and  the  nilfenr. 
Unctloii  (of  which  wiUi  u  authenu  tha  CoDDcil 


"WhinBabbaleUilokheliade  bii  familr  pabliih  It  abnad,  that  thsj  who  hatsd  him 
miriit  njolee.  and  tlut OUy uka  Imd  Mn  miakt  mtiniit  vMh  Ooi  far  \im' iKntaim,  t  40.  a). 
"  Tha  wiaa  mea  hava  mm,  Ho  hf*^i"g  ia  equal  to  that  which  comoa  from  the  Word  ol  Qod  and 


IM  Tatmnd  <SbaMath.  f.  31.  a), 
•  "WhanB•bbalsUalokh-<' 
rt  njoke.  and  tliat  OUv  <ri 

"  (Bephn  Ha  Cbajim). 


at  Siucoiil),  vA  la  pcfffactl?  cooaliiteat 


which  faU  in  anawer  to  pvver  aftar  tha  troubles  auaed  hr  the  atteatpt  of  fT«Ttgiii«i  to  let  ap 
hi*  statBa  in  tha  leapla  (Joa.  ^aO.  i?iil.  S,  {  S).  Aiiak«oiu  to  lU*  ia  tha  ttorr  ol  the 
ThoBdaiBg  L«(kiB  (Suab.  HIKt.  B;  Tart  iiwL  5),  and  tha  wall-knawn  atoij  of  lb.  Orio- 
ahaw.  Banili»Da  aaja  of  James  Lhnaalf,  that  it  waa  aappoaed  b;  tha  people  that  ha  oanaed 
nin  to  tail  bj  fill  pn;an- 

1*  "Thi^nwUchwarapnctlaadaadpnacribedbjChriatEiDuall  and Hia  Apoattea ara  aot 
of  )Hip«(iidl  eWffstJaa  oalaaa  thoj  are  ooadnoiTa  to  an  amd  which  la  of  pwpftiul  it«»witv." — l}p. 
Woidawnth,  who  fnataooaafaat-waaUng  (John  xULli)  andtba  Siiaal  Feaoe  (l^heaa.  t.  2St 
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countries  ftiid  all  times,  and  the  mutual  confeasioa  of  nns  Is  dtni 
helpful  We  must  always  distinguish  between  the  letter  and  the  sprit, 
the  accidental  adjunct  and  the  eternal  principle.  If  this  passage  hu 
been  perverted  iuto  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  extreme  unction 
re^;arded  as  a  Bacram^it,'  and  of  sacramental  confession  to  a  priest,  it 
has  only  shared  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  other  passages.  Then  an 
few  prominent  texts  on  which  the  tottering  stractures  of  pnidj 
inferentiiJ  dogmaa  have  not  beeu  reared.  Thus  do  men  build  upon 
Divine  foundations  the  hay  and  stubble  of  human  fancies.  Aud  if  tlw 
passage  has  thus  been  perverted  in  one  direction  by  the  growth  of 
sacerdotalism,  it  has  been  perverted  in  another  by  &e  fanaticism  o( 
ignorance.  Because  the  promises  of  healing  given  by  St.  James  m 
unconditional,  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  poor  fanatics  that  no 
one  need  ever  die,  as  though  death,  in  God's  good  time,  were  not  mso'i 
richest  birthright^  and  as  though  every  good  man's  prayer  for  toy 
earthly  blessing  was  not  in  itself  made  absolutely  conditional  on  the 
will  of  God.'  But  neither  for  extreme  unction,  nor  for  sacramental 
oonfession,  nor  for  sacerdotal  absolution,'  nor  for  fanatical  extravsgana, 
does  this  passage  afford  the  slightest  sanction.  Such  infereDcea  are  only 
possible  to  the  exegesis  which  takes  the  sound  of  the  words,  and  not 
their  true  meanings.  The  lessons  which  we  must  here  learn  are  leewoi 
of  the  blessedness  of  sympathy,  and  of  holy  intercourse,  and  of  tin 
humble  confession  a!  sin,  and,  above  all,  of  prayer,  at  all  times,  but 
most  of  all  in  times  of  sjckuess.  Oiir  faith,  too,  may  find  enconnge- 
ment  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  achievement  of  results  which  eTto 
transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  In  enforcing  this  faith  by  tbe 
example  of  Elijah,*  St.  James  does  so  on  the  express  ground  that,  ssint 
though  he  was,  and  prophet  though  he  was,  he  was  no  BnpenatanJ 
being,  but  one  "  of  like  paesions  "  with  ourselves. 

xii.  Then,  in  one  last  weighty  word,  comes  the  solemn  does  of 
the  Epistle. 


B  Bonl  from  death,  and  iliall  cc 

He  has  spoken  many  words  of  warning  and  condemufttion  againil 
the  worldlinesB,  the  violenoe,  the  fm'getfiilneeB  of  God,  whidi  were 
but  too  prevalent  among  Jewish  and  Chnstian  communities,  and  he  hu 

>  InalntiDB  irtth  cdl  «u  prorldel  tor  la  tbs  trat  FnjB^book  of  Sdmd  TT.,  "  U.tl^."^ 
W  dMin  It''  I  but  A«  BD  miruttlau  Tocnlb  can  follow,  wad  *■  oU  1 


>  «■  >  m«u  4t  taenHnr  in  all  dfteMU,  it  mi  i 

X.  Tk^loi^  rnhoB  toSotu  Dytn*). 

<ain>,  on  Um  oUur  luuid.bMiiowunntforoa 


U  li  ootn 


ofOan 

„ „_v AnoaUH  (tha  y^amu  I<Mim>.  1  Cor.  ill  T 

Brn  CuiUbbI  Oi^«t«n  KdmlU,  n 


.    _ .BflBlBStlunlBMWtClfV 

n  in  tht  dua  of  tht  AvoMm  (tba  W^AVfui  U^niv,  I  Cor.  ili  >(. 
!.  ^..^r-;._.^  wlSport«et  *^^^ —  -" ■ •" 


X  i*  alao  pnjad 


rrtlL  41,  (■(.,  tlut  EUJiih  pnjea  (or  nln. 
tor  th«  drooglht,  bnt  ooriptar*  don  not  m 
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g'ftti  TDMOy  ftn  exhortatioa  to  patience,  and  deportation  from  iniquity, 
lit  this  last  word  is  a  irord  to  those  who  were  moot  faithful,  and 
is  meant  to  stimnlate  them  to  the  best  and  most  blessed  of  all  dnties — 
the  endeavonr  to  help  and  save  tLe  aonls  of  others.  No  reward  could 
eqnal  that  of  ancceas  in  such  a  task.'  To  hide  as  with  the  gracious 
Tul  of  penitence  and  forgiveness  the  many  sins  of  a  sinner  was  ft 
Chiistlike  service,  and  he  who  was  enabled  to  render  it  would  share  in 
the  joy  of  Christ  And  may  not  the  thought  be  at  least  involved 
that  in  covering  the  sins  of  another  he  would  also  be  helping  to  cover 
his  own — that  he  who  waters  others  shall  be  watered  also  himself  t* 

And  tiiere,  as  widi  a  seal  affixed  to  a  testament,*  he  end&  He 
wtnild  leave  that  tiioaght  last  in  their  minds,  and  would  suffer  neither 
greetings  nor  measages  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  injunction,  or  the 
Bopremacy  of  the  blessing  by  which  he  would  encourage  them  to  its 
fuMlment     "  Inngni  doclrind,  veUtt  aitophoM  epittolam  abeolvit.'" 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

at.   JAlua  AlTD  8T.    PAUL  ON  VAITH  AND  WORKS. 

"  Tbj  Torki  and  alma  and  aS  tliy  good  endearonr 
Btaid  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  tiod  i 
But,  ai  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 
Followed  the«  up  to  joy  and  blue  for  erer." — HlLK». 

Odr  sketch  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  cannot  conclude  without  a  few 
words  on  the  famous  passage  in  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  the  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  deliberately  contravenes  and  argues  against  the  moat 
cluracteristdc  fonnnla  of  tjie  Apostle  of  the  OentlleB.' 

I  Tk  zziii.  1,  3;  Inzv.  2;  Sib.  It.  S;  Fivt.  i.  12;  1  Pet.  iv,  8.  "Hs  oommeodj 
the  tnmapoDiimiea  of  brothen  from  iti  ratUt,  that  wa  mar  more  cu«rlj  darote  oni^ 
■d*eB  to  it "  (Odfin).  A  faint  aoaloav  ooonn  In  Toma,  f.  67,  a,  "  WboeTer  Indi  man; 
to  riittfonnw,  tia  ia  not  eommilted  dj  Ua  band." 

'  "  WhoMMTar  dntiOTatb  ew  tool  oi  Inael,  Scriptnn  ooniita  it  to  bim  aa  tboagb  ba 
had  deatrorsd  the  wbols  worid;  and  wboao  vrenenretb  one  eonl  of  Icnel,  Scripture 
ooBBta  it  aa  thoti|h  he  had  pmerrad  the  whole  world  "  (Sanbedrin,  f.  37,  a).  B.  Hayer 
Hid— "Oreat  laineataiMe,bacMueforthankeof  one  that  trulj  repauteth,  tba  wbuJe 
world  ia  pardoned  (Hoe.  xi*.  4)"  (ram,  f.  86,  b).  How  mDofawiaai  and  more  oootroUed 
jg  the  laogoafa  of  St  Jamee  1 

*  I  hsTa  conanlted  ttie  tnatnuttt  of  tUa  anbjeot  bj  Luther,  BengeL  Jer.  Tajlor  {Ser- 
mon iiL  "rtditformEta  "),  Batnnr  iSermM  on  Jiutifjring  Faith),  De  Wetto  {wboae  note 
ia  qnolad  fai  Al&rd.  ad  toe.),  Han  {Vindieaiion  of  LvOtr),  Biahap  Uchtfoot,  Flumptre, 
Daaa  Baiot,  Wordaworlb,  Bwald,  l»Bfe,  Pflelderer,  Baur,  WieMngcr,  Hnther,  Bobafl, 
Bram,  Immcr  [N.  Hat  TlimL),  llaaudar,  and  other  writaci, 


ly  breUmn, 
though  a  DUD  say  he  tmtii  luth,  uid 
have  not  works  F  Can  tie  faith  MtKimf 
(Jm.  ii.  1*). 

"...  Faith,  if  it  katk  mtt  vtrb,  a 
dead,  being  alone  "  (Jas.  ii.  IT)- 

"Ye  see,  then,  hovi  that  tg  4Mrb  • 
miM  it  juttijled,  and  not  iy faith  nlf' 
(J«*.  ii.  24). 
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Let  US  first  place  side  by  side  the  passages  which  ore  in  most  direct 
^parent  contradictioii : 

" ...  if  Airaham  teen  jvtified  by 
teorki,  he  n&th  whorcof  to  g^ry,  but  not 
before  God"  [Rom.  iv.  2). 

"  Tf^erefore  being  JMttifitd  iy/aJtA,  we 
have  peace  with  Ood  through  our  Lord 
JeiuB  Christ"  (Bom,  t.  1). 

"By  grace  are  ye  saved  Wro'  faiik 
.  .  ,  not  of  worki,  lest  any  man  should 
boast "  (Eph.  ii.  8, 9). 

"  TherefoTt  wt  eoneludt  t\al  a  man  it 
iatijitd  by  faith  viithout  tht  ietit  vf  iht 
lam"  (Horn.  iiL  28). 

It  is  hardly  strange  that  the  opposite  char&cter  of  theee  fA 
should  have  attracted  deep  attention,  and  of  late  years  there  Lave  been 
two  distiiict  views  respecting  them. 

(1.)  One  ia  that  the  passages  involve  a  real  and  even  intentiotul 
contradiction.'  Baur,  while  holding  that  St  James  meant  to  oppose  tbe 
f  ormuhe  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  his  Sdiool,  yet  speaks  with  moderation.  H« 
believes  that  St.  James's  argnmenfai  were  not  so  much  meant  to  be 
polemical  as  corrective  of  misapprehensions,  and  therefore  that  tliej 
were  dictated  by  the  tme  spirit  of  catholic  uni^.  Others,  however, 
and  notably  the  advanced  members  of  the  Tiibingen  School,  r^ard  tlu 
Epistle  as  a  bitter  mauifeato  of  Judeising  Christituts  agamst  tbe 
PauliniBts,'  The  research  and  insight  of  Baur  led  him  to  a  real  ^ 
covery  when  he  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  contest  between  (tit 
Jndaiaeni  and  the  FauUnists.  Those  who  pushed  his  views  to  an  ex- 
treme were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  entire  historical  credibiUty  of  tk 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  order  to  make  out  that  St  James  and  St  Fiml, 
or  at  least  their  immediate  followers,  hated  each  other  with  irrecondl- 
able  opposition.  They  thought,  in  fact,  that  in  the  Clexaentine 
Homilies,  with  their  strong  animus  against  St.  Paul,  they  had  discovered 
the  true  key  to  the  early  history  of  t£e  Ohurch.  They  attributed  to  tbe 
Apostles  themselves  heretical  slanders  which  they  would  have  rejected 
with  astonished  indignation.  They  think  that  three  of  the  Apostles- 
St.  James,  St  John,  and  St  Jude — were  Judaists,  who  not  only  Cook 
an  impassioned  part  in  the  controversies  which  were  excit«d  by  tk 
actions  of  St  Paul,  but  have  even  recorded  their  abhorrence  of  tiis 
views  upon  the  Sacred  jtaga  In  their  opinion,  it  is  St  Paul  at  wbom 
St  James  is  aiming  one  of  the  bitterest  t^rma  of  Hebrew  condemiuttoa 
when  he  exclaims,  "  But  art  thou  willing  to  recognise,  0  «mph/  penoJt,' 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead  1 "     The  Epistle  of  St  Jude  becomes, 

I  Lather,  CjiO  Lacar,  Str^bel,  Kern,  Baur,  Sohweglsr,  Kenan. 
*  The  notion  that  Jai.  tlL  IS — IS,  and  the  praiH  of  the  wisdom  which  ii  "tartblTi 
imipuitoal,  demonidi,"  U  t,  nBeotion  oa  1  Car.  11.  U,  IS  {Hil(e&(dd,  SinML.  ESS]  imT 
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in  th«ir  yiev,  &  specimen  of  tlie  "  batred-breathiiig  Epistles "  which 
were  despatched  to  the  Jewish  Churches  by  the  heads  of  the  Mother 
Church  in  Jerusalem,  to  teach  Christians  not  only  to  repudiate,  bnt  to 
deaouQoe  the  special  "  Gktspel "  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Accord- 
ing to  their  interpretation,  St.  John,  the  Apostle  of  Love,  hurled  forth 
against  his  grest  feUow-Apoatle  yet  fiercer  execration,  and,  in  "  cries  of 
passionate  hatred,"  described  him  as  a  False  Apostle,  a  Balaam,  a 
Jezebel,  the  founder  of  the  Nicolaitans,  and  a  teacher  of  crime  and 
heresy.  They,  therefore,  regard  the  addresses  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the 
Seven  Churches  as  manifestoes  directed  by  a  Judaist  against  the  very 
Apostle  by  whose  heroic  labours  those  Churches  had  been  founded.' 
The  falsehood'of  this  hypothesis  has  long  been  demonstrated.  It  only 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  esse  vith  which  a  theory,  resting  on  a 
narrow  basis  of  fact,  may  be  pushed  into  complete  extravagance.  That 
St.  FsiUi  and  St.  James  approached  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
from  different  points  of  view  ;  that  they  did  not  adopt  the  same 
phrsses  in  describing  them ;  that  they  differed  about  various  questions 
of  theory  and  practice;  even  that  they  stood  at  the  head  of  parties 
whose  mutual  bitterness  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  deplore — is 
clear  from  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  and  still  more  clear  from  scattered 
notices  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  But  it  is  quite  common  for  the 
adherents  of  great  thinkers  to  exaggerate  their  differences,  and  fail  to 
catch  their  spirit.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  tone  of  the  Jerusalem 
Pharisees  towards  Gentile  Christians  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  cere- 
monial Iaw,  we  have  the  evidence  of  St.  Paul  hiusclf,'  as  well  as  of 
public  records  of  the  Church,  that  between  him  and  the  other  Apostles 
there  reigned  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  mutual  concession.  The 
view,  thei-efore,  that  St.  James  was  trying,  in  the  approved  modem 
fashion,  to  "write  down"  SL  Paul,  may  be  finally  dismissed. 

(2.)  The  other  view,  which  has  I'ecently  been  maintained  by  Bishop 
Lightfooti*  is  that  St.  James  is  not  thinking  of  B/L  Paul  in  any  way ; 
that  his  expressions  have  no  reference  to  him  whatever ;  and  that  he  is 
only  occupied  with  controversies  which  moved  in  an  entirely  different 
world  of  ideas.  Now  it  is,  Z  think,  sufficiently  proved  that  this  view 
ia  poaaible.  Evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  question  of 
faith  and  works  was  one  which  had  been  long  and  eagerly  debated  in 
the  Jewish  Schools,  and  that  the  names  of  Abraham,  and  even  of 
Rahab,'  as  forming  two  marked  contrasts,  had  constantly  been  intro- 
duced into  these  disoossiona  It  is  not,  therefore,  true  to  say  that  St. 
James  miut  be  thinking  of  St  PauL  The  "  Solifidianism  "  of  the  Jews 
consisted  in  an  exclusive  trust  in  their  Monotheism,  their  descent  from 

I  Smub.  St.  Paid,  p.  3ET. 
>  0^  U.  9i  Acta  IT.  13-21 ;  ixL  17—25. 

■  Oatatiam,  m.  103—163.  Thii  ii  the  viaw  of  SoLnwIranbaTger,  niril*,  NMDder, 
SehaB,  nioindi,  Hofmum,  Hnthar,  lance,  Flomptie. 

4  Th*t  Bahab  wx  prominent  in  Jairiih  thought  wa  n«  bvm  Mstt.  i.  S> 


>.kioi^lc 
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Abrahain,  theix  drcumciflioD,  and  their  poasesrion  of  the  Law.*  Jtutin 
Martyr  alludes  to  Jews  irho,  "  although  they  were  sinners,  yet  deceived 
themselves  by  saying  that,  if  they  knew  Ood,  He  would  not  impute 
sin  to  them."*  If,  then,  the  early  date  of  the  Epistle  oould  be  otherwise 
demonstrated,  the  question  as  to  any  designed  opposition  between  the 
two  Apostles  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  we  should  only  tutTs  to  show 
whethw  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  independent  statements  whicb  at  first 
appear  to  be  mutually  excluBtra  It  is  so  important  to  establish  this 
fact — BO  important  to  prove  that  whatever  be  the  date  of  the  Epist^ 
St^  James  may  be  refuting  the  notion  of  a  justification  by  fsith  which 
is  not  that  described  by  St.  Paul,  but  &  blind  Judaic  trust  in  privi- 
leges and  observances — ^that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  show  from  the 
Talmud  how  prevalent  these  views  VNe  in  the  Jewish  world. 

a.  Thus,  as  r^^ords  Mcntotheism,  we  find  that  in  repeating  the 
Bhemi,  or  daily  prayer,  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  ihe  Lord  oar  God  is  mis 
Ood "  (Deut.  vi  4) ;  "  whosoever  prolongs  the  utterance  of  the  wwd 
One  (eehad)  shall  have  his  days  and  years  prolonged  to  him "  (Benr 
choth,  f.  13,  b). 

When  Akhiva  was  martyred  by  having  hia  flesh  torn  from  him,  he 
died  uttering  this  word  "  One ; "  and  then  came  a  Bath  Kol,  irhidi 
said,  "Blessed  art  thou,  B^bbi  Aldiiva,  for  thy  soul  and  the  w«d 
One  left  thy  body  together'  (id.  1  61,  b). 

fi.  Again,  as  regards  cireumciiion : 

"  Though  Abr^am  kept  all  the  oommandments,  inclnding  the  irhole 
oeremonial  law  "  (Kiddushin,  £  82,  a),  "  still  he  was  not  'perfeei  till  he 
was  circumased  "  (Kedarim,  £  31,  6). 

"  So  great  is  circumcision,  that  thirteen  covenants  were  made  con- 
oeming  it  "  (Nedarim,  £  31,  6). 

Many  Jews  relied  less  on  their  observanoea  than  on  their  posseaaicn 
of  special  privileges. 

f.  Ab  regards  their  natvmal  pogtiion,  they  eaid  that  God  had  given 
to  Israel  three  precious  gifts— the  Law,  the  land  of  Isr«el,  and  the 
world  to  come  ;*  that  all  Israelites  were  princea,*  all  holy,*  all  philoso- 
phers, "  full  of  meritorious  works  as  a  pomegranate  of  pips,"  *  and  that 
it  was  as  impossible  for  the  world  to  be  wiuiout  them  as  to  be  without 
air.'  They  even  ventured  to  say  that  "All  Israelites  have  a  portion  in 
the  world  to  come,  as  it  is  written.  And  thy  people  are  all  rig^teou, 
they  shall  inherit  the  land  "  (Is.  Ix.  21).     (Banhedrin,  £  90,  a). 

"  The  world  WAS  created  only  for  Israel :  none  are  called  the  chOdnn 
of  God  but  Israel :  none  are  beloved  before  Gk>d  but  Israel  "  (Gerim,  1). 

>.  In  fact,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Talmud  itself,  extenuUitm  had 
triumphed  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  Church.  The  High  Priests,  thou^ 
they  were,  according  to  the  best  Jewish  testimony,  shameful  examf^ 

I  Matl  iU.  9 ;  John  viii  83 ;  Bom.  U.  17—20 ;  uid  oompan  Jar.  tU.  4. 

*  Jmtt.  Uart.  Dial,  i  111.  >  Bencboth,  r.  B,  a.  *  Slubtath  ,  f.  17,  «. 

•  ahabhkth,  f.  Sa,  (L  •  Ths  MMhKir  for  PeuttoMrt.     7  Tunith.  f .  J,  k 
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of  greed,  eimony,  luxury,  gtutboiy,  pride,  and  violence,  were  yet  quite 
content  with  theniselvea  if  Uiey  werertgoristsin  theminutiieof  Levitism 
instead  of  examples  of  ideal  righteousness.  In  Uie  tract  Sota  (47,  b) 
there  ia  a  bitter  complaint  that  moral  worth  was  disregarded,  and  no 
regard  paid  to  anything  but  external  Be^^'ice.  In  another  tract  (Yoma 
23,  a)  we  are  told  that  outward  observance  was  more  highly  esteemed 
than  inward  purity,  and  that  murder  itself  was  considered  venial  in 
comparison  with  a  ceremonial  defilement  of  the  Templ&'  St.  James  was 
daily  familiar  with  this  spectacle  of  men  who,  living  in  defiance  of  every 
moral  law,  yet  thought  to  win  salvation  by  the  easy  mechanism  of  cere- 
monial scrupulosity.  Against  sncb  mechanical  conceptions  of  holiness 
his  E^stle  wonld  have  told  with  great  power. 

(3.)  But  believing  as  I  do,  on  other  grounds,  that  the  Epistle  was 
written  shortly  before  St  James's  death,  it  becomes  difficult  to  suppose 
that  St  James's  argument  in  favour  of  "justification  by  works"  l«ar3 
no  relation  tnkatever  to  the  great  argumentative  Epistles  in  which  St. 
Fftul  had  established  the  truth  of  JustiGcation  by  Faith.  And  while  I 
fretiy  concede  that  the  question  of  faith  and  works  was  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  the  Jewish  Schools,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  life  of 
Abraham,  there  ia  not,  I  think,  sufiGcient  evidence  that  the  doctrine  had 
ever  been  so  distinctly  formulated,  and  certainly  it  had  never  been  so 
fully  and  powerfully  discussed,  as  it  was  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Komans 
and  Galatians.*  If  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  St.  James  wrote  his 
Epistle  about  the  year  61  or  62,  then  some  years  had  elapsed  since  St, 
Panl  had  sent  forth  these  great  Epistles.  Considering  that  emissaries, 
who  cune  from  Jemsalem — who  came  ostensibly  &om  James — who 
boasted,  though  not  always  truly,  of  his  sanction  and  authority — who 
canied  with  them  letters  which,  if  not  written  by  him,  were  written  by 
leading  personages  in  the  Church  of  which  be  was  the  Bishop — had 
penetnted  into  many  of  the  communities  founded  by  St^  Paul,  and  had 
half-andone  his  work  by  reducing  his  conrerta  to  the  legal  bondage  from 
which  he  had  set  them  free — it  becomes  almost  inconceivable  that  St 
James,  even  if  he  had  not  seen  copies  of  one  or  other  of  those  Epistles, 
should  not  at  least  have  been  familiar  with  the  general  drift  of  views 
which  had  become  notorious  wherever  the  name  of  Christ  was  preached. 
Now,  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  was  intensely  original.  It  was  not  easy 
for  any  one  to  grasp  its  fall  meaning  ;  and  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
any  hostile  and  prejudiced  person  to  understand  it  at  alL  To  many, 
educated  in  the  absorbing  prejudices  of  Judaism,  his  opinions  about  the 
Law  would  have  appeared  dubious.     Their  indignation  would  have  been 

•  OttU,  iii.  321,  32%  vid  the  varkg  of  SehStt- 
So  leu  tlian  fourteen  of  tha 
ir  been  truulated  Into  French 
bj  Mtjb»  Bettwmb. 

*  "  Und  noliiT  kaiui  nun  nioht  lengnan  dM«  die  ram  Apoatcl  Paaliu  kufgntelllra  Lchrs 
ab«r  dem  OUubea  m  dicwr  Abbandltuiz  dto  nftchite  Veruiluiiang  gib  (Eitald,  Dt4 
SmdaArtiUn,  iL  p.  196]. 
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kindled  by  the  fiery  &nd  almost  contemptuous  boldnesa  of  some  of  Um 
cspressions  which  he  wrote  and  published,  and  which  he  must  therefore 
have  frequently  let  fall  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  In  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  dialectics  of  St.  Paul  were  lovingly 
or  patiently  studied.  St  James  himself  is  our  witness  to  the  fact  that 
there,  and  throughout  the  Qhettoa  of  the  world,  the  views  of  the  gmt 
missionary  were  systematically  misrepresented.  To  the  ordinaiy  Jewink 
Christian  he  was  known  as  one  who  constantly  taught  "  apotUut/fnm 
Motet,"  as  one  who  "forbad  "  not  only  Gentiles,  but  "  all  Jews,"  to  cir- 
cumcise their  children,  and  "  to  walk  according  to  the  customs. ">  M 
regards  Jews,  the  cluu^  was  false.  St  Paul  never  interfered  irith 
them  ;  and  since  he  himself  kept  the  general  provisions  of  the  Law  u  t 
national  duty — greatly  as,  to  him,  they  must  have  lost  their  ragnifiomce 
— we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  advised  anyJer 
who  consulted  him  to  do  the  same.  But  any  lie,  however  often  r^Ud, 
is  good  enough  for  party-spirit ;  and  no  amount  of  explanation,  however 
simple  and  sincere,  will  prevent  the  grossest  misrepresentatioiii  of 
opinion  from  being  used  for  their  own  purposes  by  religious  parlJsuis 
Further  than  this,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  some  of  St 
Paul's  followers  did  misinterpret  his  characteristic  espreBsioos,  did  mtb 
a  bad  and  even  dangerous  use  of  them.  We  might  easily  imagine  that 
this  would  be  the  case,  because  every  day  shows  us  how  easy  it  is,  fint 
to  turn  any  expression  into  a  watchcry,  then  to  empty  it  of  all  signifi- 
cance, and  finally  to  use  it  in  a  sense  entirely  alien  from  that  in  which 
it  was  originally  used.  Here  again,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  Ve 
have  the  express  testimony  of  the  second  Kpistle  of  St  Peter  that  thm 
were  those  who  wrested  the  difficult  parts  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  ss  thej 
did  also  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  to  t/teir  own  ptrditUm.  24^ow,  if  it  ii« 
merely  snatched  up  as  a  formuI&-'without  an  earnest  desire  to  under 
stand  it,  without  the  tliooght  which  was  necessary  to  see  it  in  its  proper 
perspective — there  is  no  expression  more  liable  to  be  perverted  than  Sl 
Paul's  characteristic  formula  of  "  Justification  by  Faith."  In  his  aaef 
of  the  words  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  essential  tntbi  ti 
Christianity ;  but  in  his  sense  only.  And  he  had  used  both  words, 
"Justification"  and  "Faith"  in  meanings  which  made  them  parts  cf 
one  great  system  of  thoughts.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  his  woids  htn 
been  ctmstantly  misunderstood,  and  are  to  this  day  deplorably  misinto- 
preted.  To  this  day  there  are  some  who  use  expressions  so  objectionabk 
as  "works  are  deadly."  There  were  even  in  the  days  of  the  Apo«tl«s, 
as  there  have  been  since,  fTicolaitaos  and  other  Antinomians,  wbo^  on 
the  claim  of  possessing  ^ith,  have  set  themselves  in  superiority  to  the 
moral  law,  and  asserted  a  licence  to  commit  all  ungodliness.  Now,  if  Sl 
James  had  come  across  such  men,  or  had  been  told  of  their  existence,  or 
bad  even  met  with  Jewish  ChristianB  who,  without  undeistanding  St 
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Paul's  t«BcIiiiig,  wtm  perplexed  hj  the  ignorant  repetition  of  the  formula 
which  WM  selected  to  represent  it,  would  there  have  been  anything 
derog&torjr  to  the  character  of  St.  Jamea,  or  lyiworthy  of  his  position, 
in  the  endeavotir  to  refute  the  perveraions  to  which  this  formula  wan 
liable  1  Is  it  not  a  high  service  to  expose  the  empty  use  of  any  expres- 
sion which  has  been  degraded  to  the  purposes  of  cant  and  faction  1 
Would  not  St.  Paul  have  rejoiced  that  such  a  task  should  have  been 
performed  1  Would  he  not  have  performed  it  himself,  if  cireumetances 
bad  led  him  to  see  that  it  was  needful  1  It  is,  indeed,  improbable  that 
he  would  in  that  case  have  used  all  the  expressions  which  St.  Jamea  has 
used ;  but  bis  pastoral  Epistlea  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  would 
have  cordially  concurred  with  h'"'  in  his  general  opinion.  I  believe, 
then,  with  many  of  the  Fathers,  that  St.  James  wrote  this  passage  with 
the  express  intention  of  correcting  false  inferences  from  the  true  teaching 
of  St  Panl ;'  and  that,  though  there  is  no  contradiction  between  them, 
there  is  a  certain  antithesis — a  traceable  difference  in  the  types  of  dogma 
which  they  respectively  adopted.' 

If  the  arguments  of  St.  James  had  been  intended  for  a  refutation  of 
Si.  Paul  himself,  they  would  have  been  singularly  ineffectual  They  do 
not  fathom  the  depths  of  his  meaning ;  they  deal  with  uses  of  his 
words  which  are  more  EtuperGcial  and  less  specifically  Christian.  A 
polemical  argument  must,  na  such,  be  a  failure  if  every  word  which  the 
writer  says  could  be  adopted  by  the  person  against  whom  he  is  writing. 
It  is  only  as  the  correction  of  onesided  and  erroneous  it^ereneea  from  St. 
Paul's  teaching,  drawn  by  honest  ignorance  or  circulated  by  hostile 
malice,  that  the  argument  of  St.  James  has  a  value,  which  the  Church  of 
all  ages  has  rejoiced  to  recognise. 

But  setting  aside  the  question  of  amgdout  opposition  between  the 
>'iews  of  the  two  Apostles,  as  one  which  lies  outside  the  range  of  proof, 
we  have  to  ask  the  far  more  important  question.  How  is  their  language 
rectmcilable  with  the  truth  of  God  I  How  can  it  be  said  with  eqiud 
confidence 

"  Ye  are  saved  through  feuth  ....  not  «/  «wi«  "  (Eph.  ii  8,  9), 

"  Ye  see  .  ,  .  that  &y  works  a  man  it  juatified,  and  twl  by  faith 
only  "  (James  iL  24)  1 

And  here  I  must  entirely  differ  from  Lnther  in  the  view  that  the 
two  statements,  in  the  senses  intended  by  their  authors,  are  irrecon- 
cilable.*   Hie  reconciliation  is  easy  when  we  see   that  St.  James  is 

'  1!1iii  li  tha  Tlew  adopted  b;  Bp.  Bull  in  liii  Harvamia  ApoiMica,  ' 

>  So  Schmid,  Witriaeet,  etc 

*  LDtharnn:  " Fliu«> ladanuit  in  EpiatoU  Jaoobl  nt  cntn P^nlo  coaeorduent  .  .  . 
Mil  miniu  teticiter,  nnt  mtn  eoiUraria,  fidea  joitiflot ' '  fidea  aon  juitiGcst ' — qui  lueD 
rite  conjanccra  poteit,  hnia  Titftm  meam  imponun,  at  fatuiun  m«  nommiiTa  peimittun  " 
tCoOoq.  a.  ace).  Strebd,  in  a  rarlaw  of  Wfniiign,  uji,  "  No  matter  in  whitt  leiue  va 
tike  th«  BMrtle  of  St.  JuaM,  it  It  alw»i  In  ONifliet  wiUi  the  ramalDinf  put*  of  Holy 
Writ," 
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tumg  all  three  words — Fiuth,  Works,  Justification — in  a  difierent  seme 
to  difierent  persons,  with  difierent  illustrations,  under  difiereot  circam- 
stances ;  and  when  we  fiud,  further,  that  St.  James,  in  other  pass^es 
insista  no  less  than  St.  Paul  on  the  importance  of  faith ;  and  St  Paul, 
no  less  than  St.  James,  on  the  necessity  of  works. 

L  For  by  Faith  St.  Paul  never  means  dead  faith  (Jidet  in/i>nnu)  ii 
all.  He  meiLiis  (1),  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word,  general  tnist  ui 
God  ((i8wn*u*,_/JrfucM);'  tlien  (2)  aelf-surrender  to  Gh>d'a  will;'  in  iis 
highest  and  most  Fauli&e  sense — -the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it  when  be 
speaks  of  "  Justification  hj  Faith  " — it  is  self-surrender  which  has 
deepened  into  sanctification  ;  it  is  a  living  power  of  good  in  every  pbast 
of  life ;  it  is  unia  mi/gtiea,  a  mystical  incorporation  with  Christ  in  unit; 
of  love  and  life.*  But  this  application  of  the  word  was  peculiar  to  St 
Paul,  and  St  Jaraes  does  not  adopt  it.  He  meant  by  faith  in  Ait 
passage  a  mere  theoretical  belief — belief  which  may  exist  withont  tnj 
germinant  life — belief  which  may  stop  short  at  a  verbid  profemioa  oT 
Jewish  orthodoxy — belief  which  does  not  even  go  so  far  as  that  of 
demons — belief  which,  taken  alone,  is  so  inappreciable  in  value  that  )» 
compares  it  to  a  charity  which  speaks  words  of  idle  comfort  and  doet 
not  give.' 

ii  Again,  by  Works  the  two  writers  meant  very  different  thiii^ 
St  Paul  was  thinking  n^iinly  of  those  works  which  st<K>d  high  in  tiii> 
estimation  of  his  Jewi^  opponents;  he  meant  the  works  and  obwr- 
vauces  of  the  Levitical  and  ceremonial  Law — new  moons,  sabbaths, 
sacrifices,  ablutions,  meats,  drinks,  phylacteries,  and  so  forth  ; — or,  atthp 
very  highest,  works  of  ordinary  duty,  "  deeds  of  the  Law,"  nntoncbed 
by  emotion,  not  springing  from  love  to  Qod.  He  did  not  mean,  as  St 
James  did,  works  of  love  and  goodness  done  in  obedience  to  the  n^A 
law,'  those  works  which  spring  from  a  true  and  lively  faith,  which  murf 
spring  from  it,  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  sever  from  it  as  to  severfram 
fire  its  light  and  hent.* 

iii  And,  finally,  the  sense  of  the  word  JutlifiaUion  in  St  Fsnl 
moves  in  a  higher  plane  than  that  in  which  it  is  used  by  St  James.  Si. 
Paul  uses  tiie  word  in  a  special,  a  technical,  a  theological  sense,  to 
express  the  righteousness  of  God,  which,  by  a  judgment  of  acquittal, 
pronounced  once  for  all  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  he  imputes  to 
guilty  man.  St.  James  uses  the  word  in  the  much  simpler  sense  of  our 
being  declxxed  and  shown  to  be  righteous — not  indeed,  aa  many  h»ve 

>  Rom.  Iv.  IB  ;  u  in  Heb.  liL  1.  *  Som.  x.  9;  Phil   liL  7. 

*  Rom.iiLS;  PhU.  L  21 ;  ICor.  t1  IT.  &t6  lAft  and  Work  af  St.  Paid,  ii.-m-\^: 
PBeiderer,  Paidinitmvt,  {  B  ;  Bur,  Pa\d.  a.  140 ;  Wtm  Tat.  Thml.  i.  176. 

*  In  otiiar  nauBKei  "  faith"  eoDiiotei  wlDewlAt  more  Uuui  thii,  UkinelT,  tnutin  0<m 
(L  6  ;  T.  15). 

*  Jul  L  23  ;  il.  12. 

*  If  St.  Paul  attache!  to  "leorkt"  aloirer  meaning  tban  St.  Jamea,  St.  Jamca  attaclx* 
*o"  faith"  kIo^u  meuiing  than  St.  Paul;  but  then  can  ba  no  coof  nnon  about  then- 
anlti,  beouuie  eaob  writer  uiei  the  wordi  in  aenaei  which  ha  makoa  periectlj  dear. 
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■aid,  before  men  only' — but  righteous  before  Qod,  as  ttioae  whose  life  is 
in  accordance  with  their  belief  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  jtuitificattOQ 
which  begins  for  the  siimer  by  the  trustful  Acceptance  of  his  reconcilia- 
tion to  God  in  Christ,  and  which  attains  its  perfect  stage  when  the 
believer  is  indeed  "  in  Christ " — ^when  Christ  has  become  to  him  a  new 
nature  and  a  quickening  spirit.  St.  James  speaks  of  the  justification  of 
the  believer  by  his  producing  such  works  as  are  the  sole  posuble  demon- 
stration of  the  vitality  of  his  indwelling  faith.* 

Briefly,  then,  it  maybe  said  that  the  works  which  St  Paul  thinks  of 
■re  the  works  of  the  Law,  those  of  St.  James  the  works  of  godliness  ;  ' 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  deep  and  mystic  faith,  St^  James  of  theoretic 
belief ;  that  St;  Paul  has  in  view  the  initial  jastification  of  a  sinner,  St. 
James  the  complete  justification  of  a  believer.' 

iv.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  although  both  Apostles  refer,  for 
illustration  of  their  views,  to  the  life  of  the  Patriarch  who  lived  so 
many  centuries  before  the  delivery  of  the  Law,  they  do  not  refer  to  the 
same  events  in  bis  life.  St.  Paul  illustrates  his  position  by  Abraham's 
belief  in  God's  promise  that  he  should  have  a  son,  when  against  hope  be 
believed  in  hope.*  St.  James,  taking  the  life  and  the  faith  of  Abi'sbam, 
ao  to  speak,  "  much  lower  down  the  stream,"  shows  how  Abraham,  many 
jean  afterwards,  was  justified  as  a  believer,  justified  by  works,  when 
he  gave  the  crowning  proof  of  his  obedience  by  the  willingness  to  slay 
even  bis  only  son  and  the  heir  of  the  promise.*  It  Is  obviously  as  true 
to  >ay  that  Abraham  in  that  act  was  (in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
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>  Aa  onr  Lord  >1»  Hid,  "  Bf  tby  wordt  thoii  ihnlt  be  jurtified  "  [Hatt.  liL  37) ;  uid 
St.  Paalhimuir,  in  Rom.  ii.  13,  "  the  ilcwn  of  the  Ikw  ihidUM  ftutifitd."  Had  tbu»n- 
tcnea  oocurred  in  St.  Jkmea,  hov  ngerlj  would  it  liave  been  aeued  upon  u  a  flat  contn- 
diction  of  Bom.  iiL  W.  "  ThtieSon,  from  the  worki  of  the  Uw  shall  no  fleih  b«  justified 
before  l^m."  But  if  the  Bine  anther  can  tbui  in  the  ume  Epialle  uw  tbe  mme  word  in 
different  Knae*,  what  difficojtj  can  there  be  in  auppoaiog  that  tlii*  maj  be  done  bj  dtf- 
fertnt  writen,  without  an;  boatile  intsatioD  I 

*  "To  justify  "  (Jtuuio^  p^]  hai  in  the  Bible  two  mcaniuga  :  (1)  "  To  prononnce  tbe 
innooent  righteooi  in  aecordanee  with  hii  innocence"  (Ki.  iiiii.  7  ;  Prov.  irii.  15;  I*.  ». 

,    23;  Uatt.  la  37,  eto.);  (2)  to  make  nzhtMue,  ot  lead  to  righteDiuneu  (Dan.  ziL  31 ; 
•    I*.  liiL  11 ;  and  Bom.  panirn).    In  St.  Jamei  true  faith  ii  imputed  aa  righteouraesi,  bat 
Jiutificatioii  follow!  work*  ai  the  proof  of  true  faith  (lAOge). 

*  "Work>,''Hin  Luther,  "do  not  make  ni  lighteoua,  bnt  oanae  u  to  be  declared 
rishteona"  (Lnke  zriL  9, 10). 

>  Rom.  ir.  3,  9,  SS  ;  Oen.  it.  6. 

*  Jaa.  Ii  23 ;  Geo.  iiiL  12.  See  Hutber  ad  loe.  A  remarkable  Talmndic  etory  telli  na 
tl»t  Satan  iluidu^  Abraham  before  Ood.  u  jing  that  God  had  given  him  a  ion  when  he 

-  -  '■— *-idy««raold,  and  he  bad  not  even  ipared  a  3oTe  f or  lamfice.     Ood  amwen 

"       ■  '■  ■'      jnired.      So  Ood  Bud,  "  Take  now  thy 

■,  Fight  nov  Uii  harden  bailie  of  all), 

awered  Abnham.  "JW*  thine  otiijuon."  "Eaoh,"he  answered,  "i«  tho  only  lou  of 
hi*  mother."  "  7U<  Atm  wtom  Uou  locft."  "I  love  tbeni  both."  Then  God  laid, 
"  Tate  Iiaat."  Abraham  obeyed,  and  on  tha  iray  Satan  met  him,  and  tried  to  make  him 
maimvr.    Abraham  aoiweied,  "/ will  mUtn  (nine  intq/nlji"  iSanbsdrin,  f.  S9,  b). 
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words)  justified  by  faith,  as  that  he  was  justified  by  works.  He  «u 
justified  hy  hdth,  becanse  nothing  but  his  faith  could  have  led  him  lo 
such  perfect  endurance  in  the  hour  of  tri&l;  ha  was  jusUfied  bj  works, 
because,  without  his  works,  th««  oould  hava  been  do  proof  that  bit 
faith  existed.  Faith  and  works,  in  this  sense,  are,  in  fac^  insepanbly  in- 
tertwined. There  cannot  be  such  works  without  faith ;  there  cannot  be 
such  faith  wi^out  works.  It  is  really  the  same  thing  to  say  that  a  nan 
b  (in  one  or  other  of  the  senses  of  the  word)  justified  by  such  a  fsith  u 
must  from  its  veiy  nature  iBSue  in  good  works,  or  by  such  works  as  can 
only  issue  from  a  true  and  Uvely  faith.  Nor  is  it  anrprising  (as  we 
have  seen)  that  the  question  should  be  illusta«ted  by  the  exain[de  of 
Abraham,  whose  life  and  faith  were  conatantly  discussed  in  their 
minutest  particulars  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  and  who  was  asserted  to 
have  not  only  been  saved  by  faith,  but  to  have  observed  even  the  on! 
commandments  centuries  before  they  were  delivered.'  If  SL  Junes 
also  takes  the  instance  of  Bshab,  this  does  not  involve  a  nectssu; 
reference  to  the  remark  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  she,  Ua, 
was  saved  by  faith.  For  the  example  of  Bahab  was  also  greatly  di>- 
cussed  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  for  her  faith  and  works  it  was  nid 
that  no  less  than  eight  prophet^  who  were  also  priests,  had  Epmng 
from  her,  and  that  Huldah,  the  prophetess,  was  one  of  her  descea- 
danta.' 

V.  And  the  superficial  contradiction  between  tite  Apostlea  vaniabcs 
to  nothing  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  Bt  Paul  is  dealing  with  the  nia 
confidence  of  legalism,  St  James  with  the  vain  confidence  of  orthodoxir, 
tit.  Paul  was  writing  to  Gentile  Churches  to  prevent  them  from  being 
seduced  into  trusting  for  salvation  to  the  adoption  of  external  badges 
and  ceremonials,  or  to  good  deeds  done  in  a  spirit  of  servile  fear.  St 
James  is  arguing  either  with  Jewish  bigots  who  thought  t^at  a  profeniim 
of  Monotheism  and  a  participation  in  Jewish  privileges*  would  B»ve 
them ;  or  with  mistaken  FauUnists  who  had  snatched  up  a  formula 
which  they  did  not  understand,  and  who  thought  that  joatification  could 
be  severed  from  sanctification — that  a  saving  faith  was  possible  wilhont 
the  holiness  of  an  accordant  lif&  St.  Paul  is  contrasting  faith  in  Christ 
with  works  of  the  Law ;  Sl^^  James  is  contrasting  a  dead  unreal  faith 
with  a  faith  which  evidences  its  reality  by  holy  works.  St.  FtaU 
arguments  were  meant  to  overthrow  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Pharisee' ; 
St.  James's  tell  equally  against  the  Jew  who  pillowed  hia  hopes  on  fruit- 
less orthodoxy,  and  the  Aatinomian  who  identified  saving  faith  vith 
barren  profession. 

For,  lastly,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  both  as  regsnh 
faith  and  works  the  Apostles,  however  much  their  expressions  mar 
differ,  were  substantially  at  one. 
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(L)  ThuB  as  regftrds  Faith,  St  James  says  in  this  very  chapter  : — 
"  And  the  Scriptnra  was  fulfilled  which  Baith,  And  Abra/tam  believed 
Ood,  and  it  won  reckoned  to  him  for  nghUmtsneM  " '  (ti.  33). 

And  St.  I^nl  quotes  the  Bams  verse  in  the  sajne  words  (Bom.  iv.  3), 
with  the  introducUon  "  What  aaith  the  Scripture  t " 

So  little  does  St.  Jamea  exclude  futh,  that  he  speaks  of  "  the  testing 
of  faitit "  as  working  out  that  "  endurance  "  which  is  the  appointed  path 
of  perfectionment  {i  3) ;  he  urges  the  duty  of  prayer  offered  in  un- 
wftvering  faith  as  the  means  of  obtaining  Divine  wisdom  (i.  6) ;  be 
describes  Christianity  as  being  the  "holding  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord  of  the  Glory  "  (ii  1)  ;  he  speaks  of  the  poor  as  being 
beirs  of  the  Kingdom  becanse  they  are  rich  in  faith  (ii.  5) ;  he  implies 
the  absolute  necessity  of  faii^  co-eKisting  with  works — working  with 
them,  receiring  its  perfection  from  them  (ii  22,  26),  and  does  not 
imagine  the  posaibili^  of  such  works  as  he  contemplates  except  as  the 
visible  proofs  of  an  invisible  faith. 

(a.)  And  exactly  as  St  James  neither  ignores  nor  underestimates 
faith,  so  neither  does  St.  Paul  ignore  nor  underestimate  the  value  and 
necessity  of  good  Works.  He  speaks  of  Ood  as  "being  able  to  make 
all  joy  abound  in  us,  that  baring  in  all  things  always  all  safficiency 
(aMfKtiai')  we  may  abound  unto  every  good  work  "  (2  Cor.  ix.  8).  He 
flpeaks  of  good  works  as  the  appointed  path  in  which  we  are  predestined 
to  walk  (Eph.  iL  10).  He  describes  tie  walking  "  in  every  good  work, 
bearing  ftiiit,"  as  being  the  worthy  walk,  and  the  walk  which  pleases 
God  (GoL  i.  10).  He  prays  that  the  Lord  Jesus  may  stablish  the  hearts 
of  His  converts  in  every  good  word  and  work  (2  Thess.  ii.  17).  Ho 
devotes  a  practical  section  in  every  Epistle  to  the  inculcation  of  Chris- 
tian duties  and  virtues  (Rom.  xiL— xvL  ;  1  Cor.  xvi  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  ;  Gal. 
T.  6  ;  Ei^i.  v.,  vi  ;  Phil  iv. ;  Col.  iii.,  iv.,  kc).  He  devotes  the  almost 
exclnsive  exhortaticms  of  his  very  lat«st  Epistles  to  impress  on  all 
classes  of  his  converts  the  blessedness  of  faithful  working  (I  Tim.  ii.  10, 
V.  10,  vi  18  i  2  Tim.  iiL  17 ;  Tit  ii.  7—14,  iii.  8).  Nay,  more,  in  the 
very  Epistte  of  which  the  central  idea  is  JustiScation  by  Faith,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  nse  the  word  justification  in  the  less  specific  sense  of  St 
James,  and  to  write  that  "  the  doera  of  lAe  Zaia  shaU  be  justified  " ' — a 
sentence  wlucb  St  James  mght  have  adopted  as  his  text  Both 
Aposties  wonld  have  freely  conceded  that  (in  a  certain  sense)  faith 
wiUiout  works  is  mere  orthodoxy,  and  works  without  faith  mere  legal 


Bnrely  after  these  proofs  ^at  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  Bishop  of  the  CircumciBed  are  fundamentally  at 

I  "H*giiiim  opni  ud  ei  Fidi "  (Lag.  on  Pl  iix!.)-  Ewold  brleflT  ■!>;>,  "  F&ith  !■ 
ih*  Snt  wnd  mcMt  neciamy  thing ;  thiii  1>  bera  ibo  taken  for  gnuited  throughoni ;  but 
it  mn*t  pTore  \tt  exiAtenc*  by  oornwwnding  worlo,  othflnriie  man  cuuiot  obtain  Divina 
justifieiinon  and  final  redemption  "  (Dk  SmdtAreOitn,  iL  199). 

•  r.uN.  ii.  la 
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one — that  the;  agree  in  Uiought,  though  they  differ  in  expression,  or  tt 
least  that  tiieir  minor  differenoea  are  merged  in  a  higher  onity — it  ii 
unjustifiable  to  speak  as  though,  on  this  subject  at  any  rate,  there  wu 
any  bitter  controversy  between  them.  They  approached  the  truths  ot 
Christianity  from  different  sides ;  they  looked  at  them  under  diSeieat 
u^pects;  tbey  lived  amid  different  surroundings;  they  were  arguing againtt  ' 
different  errora  ;  they  used  different  phraseol<^7.  The  antithesis  between 
them  only  lies  in  regions  of  literary  eicpreesion ;  it  in  no  way  affects  the 
duty  or  Uie  theory  of  the  Christian  life.  There  ia  not  a  word  which  St 
Paul  wrote  on  those  topics  which  would  not  have  been  accepted  tAcr  a 
tittle  explanation  by  St.  James,  though  he  might  have  preferred  lo  sltei 
some  of  the  expressions  which  Bt.  Paul  employed.  Hiere  is  not  a  wofd 
which  St  James  wrote  on  them  whitdi — when  explained  in  St  Jsme^i 
sense — St.  Paid  would  not  have  endorsed.  It  is  true,  as  St  Paul  wiolie, 
that  we  are  "justified  by  faith  ;"  it  is  true,  as  St.  James  wrote,  that  "ve 
cannot  be  justified  without  works."  Amid  the  eeeming  verW  oonb«- 
dictioDS  there  is  a  real  agreement  Both  Apostles  held  identical  view) 
respecting  the  will  of  God,  the  regeneration  of  man,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  redeemed.'  The  ideal  which  each  accepted  was  BO  nearly  the  same, 
that  St^  James's  brief  sketch  of  the  Wisdom  from  above  might  be  bang 
as  a  beautiful  companion  picture  to  St.  Paul's  glorious  deecriptiou'  dt 
Heavenly  charity.  Both  would  have  agreed,  heart  and  soul,  in  Hit 
simple  and  awfnl  moral  truth  of  such  passages  as  these  : — 

"  So  speak  and  so  do  as  they  who  shtill  be  judged  by  the  law  of 
liberty."    (Jm.  u.  12.) 

"  Faith  apart  from  works  is  dead,  by  itself"     (Jas.  iL  17,  26.) 

"  The  work  of  each  shall  become  manifest,  for  the  day  shall  teveal 
it"     (1  Cor.  iiL  13.) 

"  God  shall  give  to  each  according  to  his  works."     (Rom.  ii.  6 — 10.) 

"We  must  all  be  made  manifest  before  the  judgmentr^eat  of  Chrid 
that  each  may  obtain  the  things  done  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  body, 
with  reference  to  the  things  he  did,  whether  good,  or  evil"  (2  Cor.  v.  10.) 

Both,  again,  would  have  accepted  heart  and  soul  such  language  *■ 
that  of  St  John,  in  which  these  superficial  discrepancies  are  finillj 
reconciled — "  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  Him  and  walk  in 
ilurkness,  we  lie,  nnd  do  not  the  truth  "  (1  John  L  6)  ; — or  as  tiiat  of  8L 
Paul  himself  in  the  very  Epistle  in  which  he  first  worked  out  the  sk^ 
of  his  great  scheme,  and  in  the  three  different  conclusions  to  his  own 
favourite  and  thrice-repeated  formula : — 

"  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  avoileth  anything  not 


But,  "  Faith  working  effectually  by  means  of  love."     (GaL  v.  6.) 

But,  "A  new  creature."     (GaL  vi  15.) 

But,  "  An  observance  of  the  commandments  of  God."    (1  Cc*.  viL  19 

1  S«  lupra.  pp,  328,  333,  the  uote  on  J»^  i.  \i. 

Cioogic 
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Had  St  Paul  vritten,  aa  Luther  wrote  for  him,  that  man  is  justified 
"  hy  Faith  only  "  — had  he  been  in  tb  is  sense  a  SoUfidian — then  there 
voold  hare  been  a  more  apparent  contradiction  between  him  and  St. 
Jamea  But  what  St.  Panl  said  wan,  "  Therefore  we  reckon  that  a  man 
is  justified  6y  /ailh,  apart  from  the  works  of  the  Law  "  (Rom.  iiL  28), 
aud  it  was  Luther  who  ventured  to  iuterpolate  the  word  "  alone  " — the 
"  word  alone,"  aa  Erasmus  calls  it — "  stoned  with  so  many  shoutings  " — ■ 
\"  Vox  tola  tot  clamoribus  lapidata  ").  In  Si.  James's  sense  of  iaith  thia 
would  have  indeed  been  open  to  the  contradiction  (11  24)  "  Nor  by  faith 
alone"  (•!«  /«  rtrttmt  lUrtr).  But  even  had  St.  Paul  used  the  word 
"  alone  "  he  would  have  said  what  is  true  in  hia  sense  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  sense  ia  which  they  are  adopted  in  the  Articles  of  our  Church. 
His  words  only  become  untrue  when  they  are  transferred  into  the 
(liflerent  aensea  in  which  they  are  used  by  his  brother  Apostle.' 

In  this,  aa  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  may  thank  Qod  that  the  truth 
Itiis  been  revealed  to  us  under  many  lights ;  and  that,  by  a  diversity  of 
gifts,  the  Spirit  ministered  to  each  Apostle  severally  aa  He  would, 
inspiring  the  one  to  deepen  our  spiritual  life  by  the  solemn  truth  that 
Works  cannot  justify  apart  from  Faith  ;  and  the  other  to  stimulate  onr 
efforts  after  a  holy  life  by  the  no  lees  solemn  truth  that  Faith  cannot 
justify  ns  unless  it  be  the  living,  faith  which  is  shown  by  Worka  There 
is,  in  the  diversity,  a  deeper  unity.  The  Church,  thank  Qod,  is 
"  CireKmamieta  varieUUibui  — clothal  in  raiment  of  many  hues.  Sk 
Paul  had  dwelt  prominently  on  Faith  ;  Bt.  Peter  dwells  much  on  Hope ; 
^t.  John  insists  moat  of  all  on  Love.  But  the  Christian  life  ia  the 
Mynthesis  of  these  Divine  graces,  and  the  Works  of  which  St.  James  so 
vehemently  impresses  the  necessity,  are  works  which  tire  the  combined 
result  of  opemtive  faith,  of  constraining  lore,  and  of  purifying  hope.' 


)  by  Google 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Browhiko,  a  Dtath  in  llu  Smrl, 

"Am  reoognisiiig  the  gnoe  given  to  me,  James,  and  Xephu,  sod 
Jo/m,  who  &ro  thought  to  be  pillars,  gave  to  me  aod  BamabsB  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  that  ve  to  the  Oentiles,  but  they  to  the  dmuu- 

So  wrote  St  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  in  one  of  the  passa^  of  tlie 
New  Testament,  which — apart  from  the  Gospels — has  a  deeper  peraontl 
interest,  and  which  throws  more  light  on  the  condition  of  the  CbunA 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  than  any  other.'  It  is  an  inestimsble 
pririlege  to  the  Chnrch  that  we  possess  writings  of  each  of  tJteae  thm 
Pillar-Apostles — aa  well  as  of  that  untimely-bom  Apostle  on  wboK 
daring  originality  they  were  inclined  to  look  with  alsnn,  until  he  h»i 
fully  set  forth  to  them  that  view  of  the  Gospel  which  was  emphatiaillf 
"  hu  Gospel,"*  and  which  he  had  leamt  "  neither  &om  men  nor  by  tbi 
instrumentality  of  man."*  We  are  thus  enabled  to  see  the  Gospel 
in  the  fourfold  aspect  in  which  it  appeared  to  four  men, — each  specUllj 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  Gixl,  but  each  limited  by  individiul 
conations,  because  each  received  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  The 
minds  of  men  inevitably  differ.  The  individuality  of  each  man— hii 
subjectivity —his  capacity  to  receive  truth — his  power  of  expressiiig  it 
— all  differ,  Hence  the  truths  which  he  utters,  since  they  are  uttered 
in  human  language,  must  be  more  or  less  differentiated  by  hamu 
peculiarities,  and  hence  arises  a  gracious  and  fruitful  variety,  not 
a  iicrplexing  contradiction.  Ha-d  the  Apostles  been  bad  men,  had  there 
been  in  their  hearts  the  least  tinge  of  spiritual  or  moral  faMty,  the 
pure  stream  of  truth  would  have  been  corrupted  by  evil  admixtsres; 
but  since  they  were  sincere  and  noble  men,  the  individuali^  wilb 

'  '  Gri.  il  8.  '  OkL  L  ll-ii.  2L 

■  "  My  GiMpcl,"  1  Cot.  iL  23.     it  tv'Yy4lutr  i  «vv«h  (QaL  u.  2). 
*  G»l.  i.  1,  •;•  i»'  ii4ii~mr  tUi  It  irt^iim,  1  COT.  Xi.  23  ;  CT.  1 
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which  the  style  uid  method  of  each  is  stamped,  so  far  from  being  a  loss 
to  na^  is  a  peonliAr  g^n.  No  one  man,  unless  his  powers  had  been 
dilated  almost  to  infinitude,  would  have  been  able  to  set  forth  ia 
tajtitida  of  different  souls  the  perfectbn  of  many-sided  truths.  It  was 
a  blessed  otdinonce  of  God  which  enables  us  to  hear  the  words  of 
revelation  spoken  by  so  monj  noble  voices  in  so  many  diSering  tones. 

We  see  from  St.  Paul's  allusion,  that  twenty  years  after  the 
Besorrection'  the  three  Pillar-Apostles,  at  the  date  of  his  conference 
with  them,  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  still  regarded  ad  the  chief 
representatives  of  Jewish  Christianity.  But  their  Judaic  sympathies 
were  felt  in  very  different  degrees.  St.  James  represents  Christianity 
on  its  most  Judaic  side— spiritoalising  its  morsls,  but  assuming  rather 
than  expounding  its  most  q»edfic  truths.  He  wrote  exactly  as  we 
should  have  expected  a  man  to  write  who  was  a  Kazarite,  a  late 
convert,  a  Bishop  of  tlie  Church  at  Jerusalem,  a  daily  frequenter  of  the 
Temple^  a  man  in  the  highest  repute  smong  the  Jews  themselves,  a 
man  who,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  lived  in  the  focus 
of  the  most  powerful  Judaic  infiuences.  He  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  those  converts  who  were  least  willing  to  break  loose  from  the 
Lievitic  law  and  the  tradition  of  the  fathers.  St.  Peter,  on  the  other 
band,  became  less  and  less  a  representative  of  the  narrower  phase 
of  Judaic  Christianity — more  and  more,  as  life  advanced,  the  Apostle 
of  Catliolicity.  The  vein  of  timidity  which,  in  his  natural  tempera- 
ment, WSB  so  strangely  mixed  with  courage — the  plasticity  which  gave 
to  hia  conduct  a  Judaic  colouring  so  long  ss  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  elders  at  Jerusalem,  or  by  emissaries  who  came  from  James  to 
Antioch — caused  him  to  be  long  regarded  by  the  converted  Jews 
{undoubtedly  against  his  will)  as  a  party  leader.  Yet  he  was  among 
ibe  earliest  to  see  the  universality  of  the  Qospel  message,  and  he  flung 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  support  of  Bt.  Paul's  effort  to  emancipate 
the  Gentiles  from  Iieritic  observances.  And  when  he  began  his 
imasionary  journeys,  his  thoughts  widened  more  and  more  until,  as  we 
find  from  his  Kpistle,  he  was  enabled  to  accept  unreservedly  the 
teachings  of  St  Paul,  while  he  divests  them  of  their  antithetical 
character,  and  avoids  their  more  controversial  formuln.  When  we 
combine  the  teaching  of  St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  we  find  those 
contrasted  yet  complementary  truths  which  were  necessary  to  the  full 
apprehension  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  its  manifold  applicability  to 
human  needs.  St.  Peter  occupies  an  intermediate  and  conciliatory 
position  between  these  two  extremes — more  progressive  than  St  James, 
less  daringly  original  and  independent  than  8t  Paul.  But  to  utt«r 
the  final  word  of  Christian  revelation — to  drop,  as  it  were,  the  great 
keystone,  which  was  still  needed  to  complete  and  compact  tiie  wide 
arch  of  Truth — was  reserved  as  the    special  glory  of   the  Beloved 

■  About  ji.n  62.  _. 
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Disciple.  And  this  was  the  crowning  irork  of  thtX  old  age  irfaicfa,  as  a 
)>ecu]iar  blessing  to  the  Charch  of  Christ,  was  probably  prolonged  to 
witness  the  dawn  of  the  second  centniy  of  the  Christian  Charch,' 

But  in  St  John  too  we  see  that  growth  of  spiritual  enlightenment 
which  made  his  life  sji  unbroken  education.  In  his  latest  writings 
we  find  a  deeper  insight  into  the  truth  than  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  attain  befoiv  Ood  had  "  shown  him  all  things  in  the 
slow  history  of  their  ripening,"  The  "  Son  of  Thunder "  of  tie 
Synoptic  Oospels  had  the  lossons  of  many  yean  to  learn  before  he  . 
could  become  tbe  St  John  who  in  Fatnios  saw  the  Apocalypsct.  The 
St,  John  who  saw  the  Apocalypse  had  ilill  the  lessons  of  many  years  to 
learn,  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  witness,  before  he  could  gaie  on  the 
world  from  the  snowy  summit  of  ninety  winters,  and  become  tbe 
Kvangelist  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  Apostle  of  Christian  Lot& 

And  yet  the  days  of  St  John  were  not  divided  from  each  othea*  t^ 
any  ovei'powering  crisis,  but  were,  from  first  to  last, 
"  Bound  each  to  eacli  liy  natural  piety." 

In  the  life  of  St,  Paul  the  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  had  cleft 
a  deep  chasm  between  his  earlier  and  later  years.  The  eharaeUr  of  the 
A|;>ostle  retained  the  same  elements,  but  his  optnums  were  suddenly 
revolutionised.  Paul  the  Apostle  could  only  look  back  with  an  agony 
i>f  remorse  on  the  thoaghta  and  deeds  of  Saul  the  Inquisitor.  Like 
Augustine  and  Luther,  he  is  a  type  of  the  ardent  natures  which  are 
brought  to  God  and  to  the  service  of  the  truth  by  a  spasm  of  sudden 
change.  But  St.  John  was  one  of  those  pure  saints  of  whom  the  gr«ce 
of  God  takes  early  hold,  and  in  whose  life,  as  in  those  of  Thomas  I 
Kcmpis  and  Melancthon,  "  reason  and  religion  run  together  like  waqt 
and  woof  to  weave  the  web  of  a  holy  life."  To  him,  from  earliest  d^^ 
the  words  of  the  poet  are  beautifully  applicable — 


Upon  the  gonial  ae 
Glad  faeartg  '.  without  reproi 

Who  do  thy  work,  and  ki 
Oh,  H  throiig-h  confidenoe  m 

They  fail,  thy  aaring  a: 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  glorious  destiny  reserved  for  any  man, 
or  a  destiny  more  unlike  what  he  could  have  conceived  possible,  than 
that  which  was  awaiting  the  Apostle,  when  he  played  as  a  boy  beside 
his  father's  boat  on  the  bright  strip  of  sand  which  still  marks  the  site  of 
Bethsaida.      His  father  was  Zabdia  or  Zebedee,  of  whom  we  know 
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nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a  GGherman  sufficiently  vell-to-do  to  have 
hired  Bervants  of  his  own.'  He  was  Urns  in  more  prosperous  circum- 
Et&Dces  than  his  partner  Jonas,  the  father  of  Peter  and  Andrew.  His 
vife  was  Salome,  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  fact  that  she  was  one 
of  tiiose  who  ministered  to  the  Lord  of  her  Gubstance,  and  also  bought 
large  stores  of  spices  for  Kib  grave,  are  additional  eigna  that  Zabdia  and 
his  wife  were  not  poor.  Their  Bona  were  James  and  John,  who  were 
thus  first  cousins  of  our  Lord  according  to  the  flesh.' 

We  catch  no  glimpse  of  John  till  we  see  him  among  the  disciples  of 
the  Baptist  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  We  are  told,  however,  tiiat  in 
his  manhood  he  appeared  to  the  learned  Sanhedrists  of  Jerusalem  to  be 
a  "simple  and  unlettered"  man.*  Doubtless  the  term  which  they 
actually  used  was  the  contemptuous  ainJietareU,  a  technical  expression 
far  more  scornful  than  its  literal  translation,  "  people  of  the  land."  *  It 
is  dear,  therefore,  that  he  hod  never  been  what  they  called  ''  a  pupil  of 
the  wise,"  and  had  not  been  trained  in  that  cumbrous  system  of  the 
Oral  law  which  they  regarded  as  the  only  learning.  It  was  well  for 
him  that  he  had  not.  The  Rabbinism  of  that  day  was  nothing  better 
than  a  gystem  of  scholastic  pedantry,  impotent  ibr  every  spiritual  end, 
like  many  another  vaunted  system  of  purely  verbal  orthodoxy,  yet  tend- 
ing to  inflate  the  minds  of  its  votaries  with  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality.  Of  such  learning  it  might  well  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  Heraclitus,  that  "  it  teaches  nothing. "  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  from  St  John's  own  writings  that  he  was 
a  man  of  consummate  natural  gifts,  and  that  he  had  been  so  far  w(-!l 
educated  as  to  be  acquainted  with  both  Greek  and  Hebrew,'  of  which 
the  latter  was  not  an  ordinary  acquirement  even  of  well-educated  Jews. 
Apart  from  his  unequalled  capacity  for  the  reception  of  spiritual  giuce, 
his  natural  gifts  appear  in  hia  deep  insight  into  tiie  human  heart ;  in  the 
dramatic  power  wiUi  which  by  a  few  touches,  he  sets  before  us  the  most 

'  Mark  L  20. 

'  Kicephonu  uid  otben  rigbtlv  call  Zeb«d«  ilxmiiiXiiiHr,  "ui  Indapendent  tubei- 
mm  with  «  *hjp  ol  bia  own."  Vfiatt  St.  CbrrHMtom  {Horn.  L  in  Joann.)  nji  ot  tbe 
utrane  porcrtjr  uid  buiniUty  of  hia  lot  (oMtr  nn'irripcip  gOtl  ariA^imfiw,  n.r.t..)  is  rbetorionl 
rog^entioD  (we  limpe,  /Wojommn,  p.  B).  Tho  lake  of  Galilee  vbm  eitraoniinarilj 
Hefa  m  flih,  lonu  of  which  w«re  renrdod  iki  great  dehctcie*,  und^like  tlie  eoracinvB— 
wen  eitmUBl/  nre.  Tbe  trade  in  fiib  at  Tibamn,  Sapfiboris,  THiicbeie,  and  eipedalt;  at 
Jcnualem.  wai  lo  actiTe  tbatalFnditigfiaherniiui  like  Zabdja  muet  Iiitb  been  almOBtrich. 

*  Acta  IT.  13L  A  num  wu  calleil  a  mere  ignojHInuB  [am-haarrlt)  even  if  he  knew  the 
Scnptxra  anil  the  Miibna,  but  biul  never  been  one  af  tbe  "pujiilaoF  the  wiie"  [Thahnldl 
AadCoianlia).  If  be  knew  aalr  tbe  Scripturei,  be  wai  called  "an  vmptj  ciitera  "  [bi'r) 
IWageiueil.  Sola,  p.  MT>.  The  idiutei  it  one  who  it  do  authorit;  on  a  nbject  (see 
One.  c.  Cdt.  L  30).  Auznttine  call*  tbe  Apoitles  "  ineruditoi  .  .  .  non  peiitoa  Gram- 
matican,  non  arinntoa  diUectick,  non  rhetonca  inflatoa  "  (iV  Cir.  Dei,  xiiL  B). 

*  For  lb*  meaning  and  anodatioiu  of  thia  word  lee  Dr,  HcCaul.  Old  PatAi,  pi'. 
458-464. 

*  »UwKi  0^  tM»M,i  (HaraoLV 

*  Tfaa  qnotationa  of  St.  John  in  tha  Goipel  are  not  alwaji  taken  direct  from  the 
LXX.,  bat  an  ■DfnetLmM  altered  into  mora  direct  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  (rix.  37  } 
vi.  M  ;  ^iL  18). 
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vivid  conception  of  the  most  vtu-ied  characters ;  in  his  style,  apparently 
BO  simple  yet  really  so  profound — a  style  snpremely  beautiful,  yet  unlike 
that  of  any  other  writer,  whether  sacred  or  proiane  ;  and  above  all,  in 
the  fact  that  he  vas  a  fit  and  chosen  vessel  for  that  consumoiate  truth 
— the  Incarnation  of  the  word  of  Ood.  That  truth,  while  with  one 
swift  stroke  it  summarised  the  speculations  of  Alexandrian  theosophy, 
became  in  its  turn  the  starting-point  for  the  most  sacred  utterances  of 
all  Christian  thinkers  till  the  end  of  time. 

His  native  Galilee  was  inhabited  by  the  bravest  and  truest  race  in 
Fatestine.'  They  were  remarkable  for  faithfulness  to  (heir  theocratic 
nationality.  They  detested  and  were  ashamed  of  alike  the  Roman 
dominion  and  Uie  Herodian  satrapy  which  was  its  outward  sign.  Their 
temperaments  were  full  of  an  enthusiasm  which  easily  caught  fire.  The 
revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee  against  the  registrations  of  Quirinus  showed 
the  indignation  with  which  Galileans  contemplated  the  reduction  of 
the  Holy  Land  to  the  degraded  position  of  a  Roman  Province.  The 
watchword  of  tiiat  uprising  was  that  the  Chosen  People  should  have 
"  no  Lord  or  master  but  God."  Wild  and  hopeless  as  the  insurrection 
was,  and  terribly  as  it  was  avenged,  its  failure  was  so  far  from  queocb- 
ing  the  spirit  of  patnotism  by  which  it  had  been  instigated,  that  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  sons  of  Judas  long  years  afterwards*  to  fan.  the  hot 
embers  into  fiame.'  The  revolt  of  Judas  took  place  when  St.  John  was 
about  twelve  yeais  old — the  age  at  which  a  Jewish  boy  began  to  enter 
on  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  It  was  impossible  that  an  evmt 
which  produced  so  widespread  an  agitation  should  have  failed  to  leave  an 
impression  on  his  memory.  His  sympathies  must  have  been  with  the 
aims,  if  not  with  the  acts,  of  the  daring  patriot.  In  both  the  sons  of 
Zebedce  we  trace  a  certain  fiery  vehemence,  and  this  it  was  which 
earned  for  them  from  the  Lord  the  title  of  "  Boanergea"  *  It  ia  pro- 
bable that  they  shared  in  some  of  the  views  which  had  once  actuated 
their  brother  Apostle,  the  Zealot  Simon.' 

If  the  home  of  Zebedee  was  in  or  near  Bethsaida,  his  two  sonsmnst 
have  grown  up  in  constant  intercourse  with  Philip  and  Andrew  and 
Peter,  and  with  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Alphsus,  and  with  Nathanari 
of  the  not-far-distant  Cana.  Whether  he  ever  visited  the  home  of  the 
Virgin  at  Nazareth,  and  saw  the  sinless  youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  sternly 
legu  faithfulness  of  "  His  brethren,"  we  do  not  know,  but  in  any  case 
we  can  see  that  he  enjoyed  that  best  of  tnuning  which  consists  in  being 

■  JM.Ana.xna.  1,  §  1,  6  ;  5.  J.  IL  8,  g  L  *  l.I>.  S  oroar  en. 

'  IaA.D.47andA.D.  66. 

<  Boanergei,  "  Bent-rtgak"  (Marli  iiL  17).  No  doubt  tho  Htle  wu  enracd  bj  tti« 
fire  Bud  impetUMitjr  of  their  otorc ;  not  beuau  they  were,  u  Tlieoiihvbct  Btji. 
"  mighty  heraliU  and  divin««  "  (TheophyL  in  Mark  i, ;  Eiriphan.  Jtaa:  73  ;  Cyrill.  Alf^t 
ad  titttnr.  1).  For  a  multitude  of  the  gueuei  about  >  nutter  porfectl;  limnle^  tfc 
lAmpe,  ./Wvom.  24—80. 

*  Liike  vi.  16,  Kuumte^aZmlat.  The  Zealoti  formed  the  "ntrirnir  Inft  "  diiriwna 
of  Ibe  VbKriieei  politioaUy,  m  the  Buenei  did  rellglDuilf . 
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brought  up  in  the  midst  of  sweet  and  noble  natures,  and  in  the  &ee 
fccsh  life  of  a  hardy  calling  and  a  beautiful  land.  And  what  most  of 
nil  ennobled  the  aspiratiras  of  these  young  Galileana  was  that,  with 
(irrfect  trust  in  Ood,  they  were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel — 
tliey  were  cherishing  the  Uionght  which  lay  at  the  very  heart  of  all  that 
wss  best  and  deepest  in  the  old  Oovenant — the  hope  ihtA  the  promised 
Messiah  at  length  would  come. 

We  are  not  told  a  single  particular  about  his  early  years.  We  first 
see  him — evidently  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood — as  a  disciple  of  the 
Baptist.'  He  does  not  mention  himself  by  name,  because  in  his  Qospel 
he  shows  a  characteristic  reserve.  But  there  never  has  been  a  doubt 
that  he  is  the  disoiple  who  wna  with  St.  Andrew  when  they  heard  from 
their  Mast«r  the  words  which  were  to  inSuence  their  whole  future  life. 
The  Baptist  had  received  the  deputation  which  the  Sanhedrin  had  sent 
to  inquire  into  his  claims,  and  had  told  them  Uiat  he  was  not  the  Christ, 
nor  Elijah,  nor  "  the  Prophet."  On  the  next  day  he  saw  Jesns  coming 
towards  him  on  His  return  from  the  temptation  in  the  wildemes& 
Then  first  he  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world  ! "  and  testified  that  he  had  seen  the  Spirit  descending 
frou  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  Him.  Again,  the  next  day, 
fixing  bis  eyes  on  Jesus  as  He  walked  by,  he  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  1 "  At  once  the  two  disciples  followed  Jesus.  Turning 
and  gazing  on  them  as  they  followed.  He  said,  "  What  are  ye  seeking  t " 
Ginng  Him  the  highest  title  of  reverence  they  knew,  the  rample  Gali- 
leans answered,  "  Kubbi,  where  stayest  thou  t "  He  saith  to  them, 
"  Come  and  see."  They  came  and  saw.  It  was  now  four  in  the  evening, 
and  they  stayed  with  Him  that  night 

That  brief  intercourse  sufficed  to  convince  them  that  Jeeus  was  the 
Christ  The  next  momiug  Andrew  sought  his  brother  Simon,  and  with 
the  simple  startling  announcement,  "  We  have  found  the  Messiah,"  led 
bim  to  the  Lord. 

It  is  not  mentioned  that  St.  John  sought  his  brother,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  elder  son  of  Zebedee  was  not  called  to  fall  discipleship  till 
afterwards  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  from  no  difference  in  character 
that  James  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  become  a  bearer  of  the  Baptist, 
He  was  earning  bis  daily  bread  as  a  fisherman,  and  may  have  found 
no  opportunity  to  leave  the  Plain  of  Qennesareth.  I  have  ventured 
elsewhere  to  conjectore  the  reason  why  St.  John  was  able  to  seek 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  though  his  brother  was  not.*  He  had  some 
connexion  with  Jerusalem,  and   even  had  a  home  there.*    We  find 

>  EoeI*dMUaU  tnditlan  ■>;■  that  b*  WM  «dled  " adoUtetntior,"  tai  evm  "ptMr." 
Panlin.  NoL  Xp.  01.  Ambrot.  Ofie.  iL  X,  1  lOL  Aag.  c.  FaiuL  lu.  4.  Jar.  e. 
Jocii*.  i.  26. 

>  Of  W  of  Cirut,  LIU. 

■  John  tit.  37.     "Fiom  thst  boor  ih*  Dbd^took  hartotUown  hatm"^^ 
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an  explanation  of  this  in  the  fact  th&t  the  fish  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
were  largely  Bupplied  to  JeruEalem,  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  Zebedee,  as  a  master  fisherman,  should  hare  sent  his  younger  aon, 
at  least  occasionally,  to  the  Holy  City  to  superintend  what  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  hia  trade.  If  so,  it  woulil 
have  been  easy  for  St.  John  to  reach  in  less  than  a  day  the  banki 
of  Jordan,  and  to  listen  to  the  mighty  voice  vhich  iras  then  ronsing 
Priests  and  Fhaidsees  as  welt  as  people  from  their  sensual  sleep. 

Tlie  teaching  of  the  Baptist  appealed  to  the  sternest  instincts  of  his 
youthful  follower.  Its  lofty  morality,  its  uncompromising  denunciations, 
its  dauntless  independence  must  have  exercised  a  strong  fascination  oror 
the  young  Galilean.  It  made  him  more  than  ever  a  Son  of  Thunder. 
It  has  been  said  of  John  the  Baptist  that  he  was  like  a  burning  torch — 
tliat  the  irhole  man  was  an  Apocalypse^  In  the  Apocalypse  of  him 
who  was  for  a  time  his  disciple,  we  still  seem  to  hear  echoes  of  that 
ringing  voice,  to  catch  hues  of  earthquake  and  eclipse  from  that 
tremendous  imagery. 

The  question  here  arises  whether  SL  John  was  or  was  not  un- 
married. The  ancient  Fathers  ore  fond  of  speaking  of  him  as  a 
"  virgin."  As  early  as  the  pseudo-Ignatius  we  find  an  addresa  to 
"  Virgins,"  t.e.,  celibates,  with  the  prayer,  "  May  I  enjoy  your  holiness 
as  that  of  Elijah,  Joshiia  the  son  of  Kun,  Melcbizedek,  Eliaha, 
Jeremiah,  John  ttie  Baptist,  the  Beloved  Disciple,  Timothy,  Evodins, 
and  Clemens."  Nothing  corresponding  to  this  praise  of  "virginity"  is 
found  eitlier  in  the  Scripture  or  in  the  earliest  Fathers,  for  "the 
virgins"  of  B«v.  xiv.  14,  and  "those  who  have  made  themselves 
eunuchs  for  Christ's  sake"  of  Matt.  xiz.  12,  are  expressions  whicji, 
when  taken  in  the  sense  which  was  ^miliar  to  the  Jews  themselves, 
convey  no  auch  exaltation  of  the  unwedded  lifa'  Tertullian,  bowev^-, 
in  his  book  "  On  Single  Marriage,"  calls  St  John  "  CAristi  ipado,"  ani) 
St.  Jerome,  filled  with  his  monastic  gnotit  on  this  subject,  ftiya  that 
"  when  St  John  wished  to  marry  his  Lord  restrained  him."'  Similar 
testimony  is  repeated  by  St.  Augustine,  Epiphaniua,  and  others,  bat 
it  only  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  '*  Acta "  of  Lencina. 
Apart  from  direct  evidence,  all  the  customs  of  the  Jews  make  it 
extremely  improbable,  and  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  "the  rett  of  lie 
Apostle*  "  as  well  as  Kephas  were  married.*  The  notion  of  his  celibvry 
was  strengthened  by  the  erroneous  misreading  of  a  superscription  to  h^ 


■  See  tlie  piuugat  of  Zohar  qnated  b;  SchiittgeD 


rthi 


f.  1C9. 


.  ihn  bfloiDte  a  comniDniJlnoe  with  thri  Biceteiiaitical  TTit«n.  S«  ChrTaorton,  Di 
Virg.  82  iOpp.  i.  332),  I'L-ChiyioMoiB  [0pp.  viii.  2,  246,  ed.  HoDtfaoooQ)  when  Peter  ii 
k  tyjw  of  «i>»Tv'<>,  uid  John  at  wMfttyia.  Ambrote,  De  Intl.  Virj).  tuL  50.  Hm  briief 
(wisuiated  in  the  Adt  of  Leuciua.     See  Z&hn,  Acta  JoannU,  c.  ciii. 

■  2  Cor.  li.  ^  oD  whicli  Ambrosiuter  rcmu-ki  "omnei  ApoBtoU,  ererpfd  /oloiuw  d 
PatiJo  Qioree  habuenmt,*' 
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firat  epistle  which  ia  itself  erroneous.  Augustine  in  one  place  quotes 
1  John  iii.  2,  ss  occniring  in  Sb  John's  letter  "  to  tAa  Par&ioTtt,"'  and 
he  a  followed  by  Idacius  Clarus,  and  (according  to  Bede)  by  Atbanasitts. 
Bat  w  there  are  also  traces  of  its  having  been  called  "a  letter  to 
Virgmt,"  it  has  been  supposed  that  Parthoa  is  a  mistaken  contraction  for 
parthenout,  or  vice  vend.  But  even  if  St,  John  had  thus  written  a 
letter  to  "virgins,"  it  would  not  bo  a  neoeasary  inference  that  he 
was  himself  unmarried,  or  even  that  "virgins"  and  celibates  were 
eijuivalent  terms.' 

ITie  first  call  of  St.  John  on  the  banks  of  Jordan  was  not  the  final 
call.  St  John  accompanied  Jesus  to  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  in 
Ualilee,  and  saw  Him  manifest  forth  His  gtory.  Then,  during  the  early 
ministry  of  Jesus  in  Southern  Judas,  the  little  band  of  brethren  seem 
to  have  resumed  for  a  time  their  ordinary  avocations. 

It  was  on  ih%  X^ke  of  Galilee,  after  the  miraculoos  draught  of 
fishes,  that  there  came  to  him  the  decisive  call — "Follow  Me."  He 
obeyed  the  caU.  With  his  brother  he  left  his  father  Zebedee  and 
the  boat,  and  the  hired  servants — left  all,  and  followed  Jesna.  Of 
Zebedee  we  hear  no  more.  It  is  probable  that  he  died  soon  afterwards  ] 
for  in  the  bright  year  of  the  dalilean  ministry,  before  Jesus  was  driven 
to  fly  northward,  and  to  wander  through  semi-heathen  districts,  we  find 
.Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  among  "the  women  who 
ministered  unto  Him  of  their  substance." 

The  Apostles  whom  the  Lord  gathered  finally  around  Him  before 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  fall  into  three  groups  of  four,  of  which 
the  first  and  most  privileged  consisted  of  Andrew,  Peter,  James,  and 
John  ;  of  these  again  the  last  three  were  the  most  chosen  of  the  chosen.* 
Alone  of  the  Apostles  they  were  permitted  ia  witness  the  Baising 
of  Jairus's  Daughter,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
And  of  these  three  again  the  nearest  and  dearest  was  John.  Of 
both  Peter  and  John  it  might  have  been  said  that  they,  more  than 
All  the  rest,  were  disciples  whom  Jesus  loved  as  personal  companions* ; 
l>ut  St.  John  alone — not  with  a  claim  of  vainglory,  but  with  the  simple 
teatiniony  of  truth — has  indicated  to  us  unmistakably,  yet  with  dignified 
reserve,  that  he  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesos  loved  and  honoured 
irith  the  affection  of  high  esteem.'  St.  Peter  was  the  more  prominent 
ail  the  champion  of  tlie  Christ ;  St.  John  was  the  closer  friend  of  Jesus,* 

t  Eat.  Pmf.  in  1  Ja)m. 

'  Another  came  of  tbij  betiaf  wu  the  fuiej  tiut  our  Lord  niecully  kpprovsil  Ot  Si. 
■Tohit'a  catibuy,  uid  thkt  thb  »1«>  *m  Hit  rguon  wh;  the  Vir^  «u  enlniited  to  hii 
Zmhn,  Acta  Aonnia,  p.  201,  ttgg. 


iirrtbrnbnitj,  that  Pater  ii  hen  inelnded  in  the  dueriptioiL 
•  Hv^-n,  xiiL  2S:  xii.  26;  izL  7,  20. 
■  St.  Fetnr  haa  baea  caDed  tiJ-Ax/Kmi,  Sk  John  Wuijnvi,  -.  , 
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'  And  ve  see  ia  hifl  Gospel  the  proof  that  he  was  so.  The  SynoptiitU 
witness  •faithfully  to  ext^nal  eveats.  St  John  gives  ft  far  more  tDwanl 
pictura  He  writes  as  one  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  to  kaow  aome- 
tbing  of  his  Master's  inmost  thoughts.' 

And  yet  this  high  honour,  tilts  distinguishing  personal  affection, 
arose  from  no  faultless  ideality  in  his  character.  The  youth  with  whom 
Italian  art  has  made  us  familiar — the  youth  of  oneatthly  beauty, 
with  features  of  almost  femioiae  softness,  with  the  long  bright  locks 
streaming  down  his  neck,  and  the  eagle  by  his  sid^  is  not  the  St.  John  of 
the  New  Testament :  he  is  neither  the  St,  John  of  the  Synoptists  and 
the  Apocalypse,  nor  of  the  Fourth  Ciospel  and  Epistles — but  is  the 
one^ded  idealisation  of  Christian  painters.'  Jesus  loved  him  because 
of  his  warm  affections,  his  devoted  faithfulness,  his  glowing  zeal,  liis 
passionate  enthusiasm ;  not  because  his  character  as  yet  approach^ 
perfection.  The  young  St.  John  had  very  much  botli  to  leam  and 
to  unlearn.  He  participated  in  the  faults  of  fretfulness,  impatieoce, 
emulous  selfishness,  ambitious  literalism,  want  of  considemtioii,  want  of 
tenderness,  duluess  of  understanding,  and  hardness  of  heart,  which, 
OS  the  Gospels  so  faithfully  tell  us,  were  common  to  all  the  disciples,' 
Nay  more,  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which 
be  is  brought  into  praminence,  eitlter  singly  or  with  his  brother,  it 
is  in  connexion  with  some  error  of  perception  or  fault  of  conduct  He 
had  to  urdtam  the  exoneration  of  the  very  tendencies  which  gave 
to  his  character  bo  mnch  of  its  human  charm.  He  had  to  leam  lessons 
of  tolerance,  lessons  of  mercy,  lessons  of  humility,  which  perbajs 
it  took  him  his  whole  life  to  understand  in  all  their  fulness  as  &lling 
under  the  one  law  of  Christian  love. 

1.  Thus  on  one  occasion  a  selfish  dispute  had  arisen  among  the 
Apostles  ss  to  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest*  Our  Ziotd 
rebuked  it  by  taking  a  little  child  and  saying,  by  way  of  consolation  as 
well  as  by  way  of  reproof,  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  this  little  cbil'l 
in  My  name  receiveth  Ma'"  The  conscience  of  St  John  seems  to  hate 
smitten  him  as  he  listened  to  the  tender  and  moving  lesson,  and  with  aa 
ingenuous  impulse  he  confessed  to  having  taken  port  in  conduct  which 
now  struck  him  as  a  fault  "  Master,"  he  said,  "  we  saw  one  in  Tbv 
name  trying  to  cast  out  the  demons,  and  we  prevented  him,  because  lie 
does  not  follow  with  us."  To  prevent  him  had  been  a  natural  impuK- 
of  sectarian  pride  and  ecclesiastical  jealousy.     The  man  was  not  sa 

■  See  Jolin  ri.  6,  61  61 :  flfc.  ya?  if  ipxi'  >■'■*-  ■"*»»'*»•"  '»  wvo^t.  a!  {r*f-j» 
ianiy,  xi.  33;  xJiL  1,  8, 11,  21.    jtsimx^tv  irniidn,  iviiLl ;  lii.  38,  et«. 

'  ricture*  of  St.  Jubn  exutsd  in  «rl;  ilkyi  among  ttae  Carp<'''*t<*I>a  Sea  tl.( 
tracmeati  of  Leadui  in  Zohn,  p.  223. 

>  Matt.  ir.  IG ;  xvL  G^13  ;  John  xiL  IS ;  Huk  ii.  33  :  Luke  ii.  49 :  iiU.  21 ;  iiir. 
23,  etc  •  Lukg  ix.  19  ;  Mark  tx.  3S. 

'  An  old  tiKdition,  mentioned  b;  Uilkir,  iMmi  itnagsl;  to  hire  uld  tb&t  St.  Jala 
wM  tb*  boj  to  whom  JsMU  pointad  in  order  to  rebuka  the  uubilion  oE  tba  diicirln- 
8ce  Zslin.  Aeta  Joarmit.  d.  eisxiv. 
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Aiiostle,  nor  oven  ft  profeased  disciple;  what  right  liad  he  thus,  as  it 
were,  to  Bteal  the  credit  of  miracles  which  belonged  to  the  Lord  only, 
Biid  which  He  had  delegated  to  none  but  His  genuine  followers  P " 
"  Who,"  St.  John  may  have  thought,  "is  this  unknown  exorcist,  who 
thus  encrojiches  on  owr  privileges  1 "  and  so,  with  other  Afiostles,  he  had 
disowned  the  man,  and  peremptorily  forbidden  him.'  It  was  an  impulse 
somewhat  similar  to  that  whicli  mado  Joshua  exclaim,  "  0  my  lord 
Moees  forbid  them,"  when  he  heai'd  that  £ldad  and  Medad  were  pro- 
phesying in  the  camp.  Instantly  and  nobly  the  great  law-giver  had 
answered,  "  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  1  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  His  spirit  upon 
them.'"  So  now  came  at  once  the  answer,  the  spirit  of  which  in  two 
thousand  years  ChriBtJana  have  hardly  begun  to  learn,  "  Prevent  him 
not !  for  ha  who  is  not  against  us,. is  on  our  side." 

2.  But,  once  again,  John  and  his  brother  James  had  needed  a  stem 
and  public  lesson.  They  had.  been  taught  that  sectarian  jealousy  is  alien 
from  the  heart  of  Christ ;  they  had  now  to  learn  that  religious  in- 
tolerance and  cruel  severity  are  violations  of  His  spirit.  They  had  to 
learn,  or  b«$in  to  learn,  the  lesson — of  which  (once  more)  nineteen  cen- 
turies have  failed  to  convince  the  self-styled  representatives  of  Churches 
—that  violence  is  hateful  to  God.* 

The  incident  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's  great  public 
journey  from  Galilee  to  JeruBalem,  when  He  now  openly  assumed  the 
dignity  of  the  Messiah,  and  was  accompanied  not  only  by  Ttia  disciples, 
but  t^  a  multitude  of  followers,  all — like  Himself— pilgiims  on  tiieir 
way  to  the  Holy  City.  The  first  village  which  lies  between  the  borders 
of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hills  of  Ephraim,  is  the 
pleasant  village  of  En  Gaunim,  or  the  "  Fountain  of  Gardens,''  then, 
as  now,  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  fanatical  community.  The  numbers  of 
his  retinue,  and  the  fact  that  He  was  now  about  to  enter  on  the  territory 
of  Samaria,  made  it  necessary  to  send  messengers  before  Him  to  provide 
for  His  reception.  It  was  not  always  that  the  Galileana  ventured  to 
take  the  road  through  Samaria,  for  the  intense  exacerbation  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans  constantly  showed  itself  by  collisions  between 
Samaritans  and  Passover  pilgrims.  Still  this  road  was  taken  sometimes 
l>y  the  festival  caravans,  and  it  may  be  that  our  Lord  was  willing  to 
test  whether  the  memory  of  His  previous  stay  among  the  Samaritans 
would  secure  for  Himself  and  His  followers  a  friendly  we)com&  But 
one  of  the  numberless  quarrels  which  were  constantly  arising  had  made 
the  Samaritans  more  than  usually  hostile.  Violating  the  rule  of  boa- 
pitolity,  though  it  is  the  very  first  rule  of  Eastern  life,  the  villagers  of 
En  Gannim  refused  to  Teceive  the  Messianic  band. 

It  was  a  flagrant  wrong  thus  to  dismiss  a  weary  and  hungry  mul- 
titude at  the  foot  of  the  frontier  hills,  at  a  distance  from  other  vUlages, 


I  Lnk^  ix.  49.  timXvff4wr>'. 
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and  at  the  begimiing  of  their  sacred  pilgrimage.  But  btvidee  tliii  it 
was  an  undisguised  insult,  a  refusal,  open  as  that  of  the  Qadarenee,  to 
admit  the  now  public  claims  of  Him  who  asked  their  oourte^.  Instantly 
the  hot  spirit  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  took  fire.  It  was  in  this  very 
country  Uiat  Elijah,  to  avenge  a  much  smaller  wrong,  had  called  down 
fire  from  Heaven.'  Had  not  the  time  arrived  for  One  greater  than ' 
Elijah  to  vindicate  His  majesty,  and  to  revive  by  some  signal  miracle 
the  drooping  spirits  of  His  followeis  I  "  And  on  seeing  it^  His  disciples 
James  and  John  said,  Lord,  wiliest  Tboa  we  shonld  bid  fire  to  descend 
from  heaven,  and  consume  them,  as  even  Elijah  did!"  What  wonder, 
it  has  been  said,  "that  the  Sons  of  Thunder  shonld  wish  to  flash  light- 
ning 1 "  But  how  significant  are  the  touches  of  character  even  in  then 
few  words,  "  Wiliest  Than  that  uw — "  1  Hiey  want  to  take  part  in  the 
miracle  themselves.  Thtt/,  too,  have  been  insulted  in  the  person  of  their 
Lord.  They  have  an  uneasy  sense  that  calling  down  fire  from  heaven 
does  not  quite  accord  with  the  character  of  Him  who  "  went  about 
doing  good,"  but  they  are  ready  to  undertake  the  task  for  Him.  Tet, 
even  in  expressing  the  wish,  they  felt  a  little  touch  of  shame.  la  not 
such  conduct  vindictive  and  impatient  I  Well,  at  least,  their  excnae  is 
ready — "  eu  Elyah  did."  They  can  shelter  themselves  behind  a  great 
name.  For  their  earthly  wrath  they  can  adduce  a  Bcriptnre  preoedeBL 
They  have  "  a  text "  ready  to  consecrate  &ai  personal  resentnient. 
Alas !  had  it  been  in  their  power  to  make  the  heavens  blase  tJiey  wooid 
but  have  furnished  another  instance  of  the  crimes  which  have  beeo 
committed  or  excused  in  the  name  of  Scripture.  What  is  it  th»t  we 
leam  from  remorseless  peraecutions,  bitter  hatreds  between  thoae  who 
bear  the  common  name  of  Christian — from  the  atrocities  of  tlte  laqni- 
sition,  from  savage  crusades,  from  brutal  witch-mnrdeis,  from  tho  bca 
of  Smithfield  and  of  Toledo,  from  the  condonation  and  even  the  af^mival 
of  mere  assassins,  from  medals  sta^ck  in  honour  of  massacna  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  from  sermons  preached  amid  the  agonies  of  martyr^ 
from  the  slanders  and  calumnies  weekly  used  to  write  down  imaginair 
opponents  by  those  who  think  that  in  the  hideous  forms  of  that 
fanaticism  they  are  doing  Ood  service  I — ^what  do  we  leam  bvm  tluee 
most  miserable  and  blood-stained  pages  tX  eooleeiastical  contraver^,  baV 
that 

"  In  religioa 
What  damned  sitcit  bnt  Mme  aabar  hmw 
Will  bleH  it  Hid  spptuve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  tha  gtottOMa  with  &ir  omamMit "  f 

But  the  lesson  of  all  Scripture  is  that,  though  ite  El^ah-tanias  my 
require  the  Elijah-spirit,  yet  the  Elijah-times  have  passed  tar  ever,  and 
that  the  EUjah-spirit  is  not  the  Christ-spiriL  For  Christians,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  written,  bright  and  large,  over  every  page  of  the  New  Testa- 

■  2  King!  L  9- It. 
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me&t,  that  "  the  vratii  of  man  vorketh  not  the  Tightoousnesa  of  God."^ 
And  how  fall  of  instnictioii  is  Chriat's  reproof  !  Ho  does  not  stop  or 
stoop  to  argue.  He  doea  not  unfold  the  hidden  springs  of  eelfishuesa 
and  passion  which  had  caused  their  fierce  reqoeet.  He  does  not  dispute 
iheir  Scripture  precedent  He  does  not  point  cot  tbAt  testa  must  be 
misused  if  the;  be  applied  to  exacerbate  human  hatreds  bom  in  the 
inflation  of  religioua  vanity.  He  does  not  reproach  them  for  the  indif- 
ference to  the  agony  of  otJiera  which  lay  in  the  words,  "  Wiliest  Thou 
we  shoald  bid  fire  to  descend  from  Heaven  aod  consume  lAem  /  "  No  ; 
but,  turning  round.  He  rebuked  them,  and  said,  "Ye  know  not — ye — ■ 
of  what  spirit  je  are.*  For  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy  men's 
■onls,  but  to  save."  His  words  were  brief  and  compassionate,  because, 
in  Uiur  error,  flagrant  as  it  was,  there  was  still  a  root  of  nobleness. 
Their  teal  for  the  Lord,  their  love  of  His  person,  their  impassioned 
estimate  of  the  heinousnesa  of  any  insult  directed  against  Him — these 
were  the  salt  of  good  motives  which  saved  their  conduct  from  being 
entirely  evil.  Where  they  erred  was  in  the  fancy  that  love  to  Him 
can  be  rightly  shown  by  fuiy  and  vengeance  against  those  whom  they 
deemed  to  be  His  enemies ;  and  that  it  was  His  will  that  any  should 
perish  rather  than  come  to  repentance.  It  was  a  lesson,  for  all  ages,  of 
infinite  tenderness  and  infinite  tolerance ;  a  lesson  which  during  these 
long  centuries  theologians  and  religious  parties  and  pailisans  have  for 
the  most  part  failed  to  learn.  Of  old,  when  it  was  permitted  them, 
they  resorted  to  chains  and  stakes ;  now  that  the  secular  weapons  have 
been  struck  out  of  their  grasp,  they  shoot  out  their  arrows,  even  bitter 
wOTds.  And  they  t^ke  this  to  be  religion, — this  to  be  the  sort  of  service 
which  Christ  approves  ! 

3.  Once  again  in  the  Gospels  the  sons  of  Zebedee  come  into  separate 
prominence,  and  once  again  they  appear  as  disciples  who  have  mis- 
undentood  Christ's  promises,  and  but  imperfectly  learnt  Hia  lessons. 
The  inddent  occurred  at  one  of  the  most  solemn  moments  of  His  life. 
From  the  plots  and  exoommimications  of  His  enemies,  with  a  heavy 
price  on  His  head,  He  had  taken  refuge  in  deep  obscurity  in  the  little 
town  of  Ephraim.  There  he  remained  for  some  weeks  between  the 
death  of  Lftzarus  and  the  Passover,^  until  from  the  summit  of  the 
c(»ucal  hill  on  which  the  little  town  waa  built,  He  could  see  the  long 
trains  of  Galilean  pUgrima  streaming  down  the  Jordan  valley  on  thoir 

'  Tha  naadfaldCM  of  tlia  lewim  baoomei  eran  raora  gImt  when  wo  find  St  Ambroae 
(m  Loks  U.  54,  66)  deliberntcly  lUfending  the  Aportlca :  "  Heo  diuipoU  p«couit,  qui 
bsvm  ■•qnantoi','  eta.    Ho*  greatly  de  n  dl  need  to  offer  the  pnyer— 
"  Let  not  thji  weak  nnkuawing  bawd 
pNsume  Th;  bolti  to  tbrow. 
And  dul  dunnation  roimd  the  luid 
On  cub  I  judge  my  foe." 
'  Lake  X.  SB.    •!•*  tnrti^trii  )m  iIiibi,    Both  tbe  expremiaD  of  the  word  ifuti  and  ita 
poeHiaa  mskc  It  •itramel;  emnbatie. 
■  John  zi.  M. 
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way  to  Jei-tisaleii).  Then  He  knew  tbnt  He  could  join  them  and  pro- 
ceed at  their  Lead  to  tlie  Holy  City.  He  Bet  forth  to  what  He  foresaw 
would  be  His  death  of  agony  and  shame.  As  seema  to  hare  been 
common  with  Him,  He  walked  alone,  and  in  front,  while  the  Apostles 
followed  in  a  group  at  Bome  little  distance  behind  Him.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  majesty  of  Hia  purpose  seems  so  to  have  clothed  His 
person  with  awe  and  grajideur — He  seemed  to  be  so  transfigured  by  the 
halo  of  Divine  sorrow,  that — as  we  learu  from  St.  Mark — in  one  of 
those  unexplained  references  which  he  doubtless  borrowed  &om  the 
reminiscences  of  St.  Peter — the  disciples  as  they  walked  behind  Him 
were  amazed  and  full  of  fear.'  From  Hia  look  and  manner  they  felt 
instinctively  that  something  more  than  usual]}  awful  was  at  hand.  Nor 
did  He  leave  them  long  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.  He  beckoned  them 
to  Him,  and  in  languuge  more  definito  and  unmistakable  than  erer 
before,  He  revealed  to  them  not  only  that  He  should  he  betrayed,  ami 
mocked,  and  scourged,  and  spit  upon,  but  even  the  crowning  horror  that 
He  should  be  crucified — and  then  that,  on  the  third  day.  He  should  risr 

It  was  at  that  moat  inopportune  moment  that  Salome  came  to  Him 
with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  worshipping  Him,  beggiug  Him  to 
grant  them  something.  The  facile  mother  waa  hut  the  mouthpiece  for 
the  ill-instructed  ambition  of  her  sous.  Belying  on  her  near  relation- 
ship to  Him,  on  her  seo'ices  in  His  cause,  on  His  known  regard  for 
tliem  both,  on  Hb  special  afiection  for  one  of  them,  they  wanted  thus  fa> 
forestall  the  rest,  and  to  secure  a  special  and  personal  blessing  for  them- 
selves. They  wanted  thus,  and  finally,  to  settle  the  dispute,  which  had 
BO  often  risen  among  the  half-trained  Apostlea,  as  to  which  of  tliem 
should  have  the  precedence,  which  should  be  the  greatest  among  them. 
Yet  we  must  not  think  that  their  motive  waa  altogether  eartlily  in  its 
character.  It  was  not  <dl  selfishness ;  it  was  not  mere  ambition — at 
any  rate,  not  vulgar  selfishness,  not  ignoble  ambition.  In  the  strsnge 
complexity  of  human  motives  there  was  doubtless  a  large  admixtare  of 
these  impurer  elements,  and  there  was  also  a  complete  ignorance  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  approaching  end.  But  tiiere  was  also  a  loving  desire 
to  be  nearest  to  Jesus,  one  at  His  right  hand,  one  at  His  left.  Tliey 
had  thought  of  material  power  and  splendour  in  their  interpretation  i/t 
His  promises.  Eii  thoughts  had  been  of  the  cross,  iheirs  wer«  of  the 
throne.  In  their  ignorance  they  had  asked  for  the  places  which,  seven 
days  afterwards,  were  occupied  in  infamy  and  anguish  by  two  crucified 
robbers.  Oh,  fond,  foolish  mother  1  oh,  too  presumptuous  sons  !  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  as  ye  think.  It  is  not  a  place  for  ambitions 
presence  and  selfish  rivalriea  Not  there  do  Michael  and  Gabriel  con- 
trast the  respective  ^'slue  of  their  Eervicea,  or  compete  as  to  which  ahall 
do  "the  maximum  of  service  on  the  minimum  of  grace."     There  the 
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RUCcesH  of  each  is  the  joy  of  all,  and  tho  gloiy  of  each  the  pride  of  all. 
Nor  IB  there,  as  je  vainly  imagine,  any  f&Touritisni,  any  private  parti- 
ality, any  acceptance  of  men's  persons  with  Qod  and  with  His  Christ. 
All  are  alike  the  children  of  His  impartial  mercy — "  all  equally  guilty, 
nil  equally  i-edeemed."  With  Him  many  of  the  first  shall  be  last,  and 
many  of  the  last  first,  and  many  whom  their  brethren  would  altogether 
I'xclude  shall  be  heirs  of  His  common  heaven,  and  many  who,  on  earth, 
figured  as  saints,  and  great  divines,  shall  be  far  below  the  peasanta  and 
little  ones  of  His  kingdom — and,  alas  1  here  on  earth,  how  many, 
glorying  in  tliemselves,  have  delighted  in  anathemas  and  misrepresent^ii- 
tiona — 

"  "Who  there  below  shall  grovel  in  the  mire, 
Leaving  behind  them  hamble  dispmim ! '' 

Bat  ODce  more,  because  the  request  was  not  (dl  selfish  or  all  ignoble, 
xaA  because  in  true  hearts  deeper  lessons  spring  from  loving  forbearance 
than  from  load  rebuke,  Jesus  gently  said  to  them,  "  Ye  know  not " — 
again,  "  Ye  know  not,"  for  it  was  ignorance,  not  badness,  from  which 
their  errors  sprHug — "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  are  asking  for  yotiraelves. 
Can  ye  drink  the  cup  which  I  am  about  to  drink,  and  be  baptised  with 
the  baptism  wherewith  I  am  being  baptised)"'  They  say  to  Him, 
"  We  can."  And  He  suith  to  them,  "  My  cup  indeed  ye  shall  drink, 
and  with  the  b^tism  wherewith  I  am  being  baptised  shall  ye  be 
baptised ;  but  to  sit  on  My  right  hand  and  on  Ky  left  ia  Mine  to  give 
to  those  only  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared  by  My  Father."'  In  that 
bold  answer,  "  We  can/"  had  flashed  out  all  the  true  nobleness  of  the 
2ons  of  Zebedee.  For  the  answer  of  Jesus  had  by  that  time  partially 
undeceived  them.  It  had  shown  them  the  mistaken  nature  of  their 
cliiliastic  hopes.  They  saw  that  the  blessing  for  which  they  had  asked 
hod  been,  so  &r  as  things  earthly  were  concerned,  a  primacy  of  sorrow ; 
that  the  only  passage  to  Christ's  throne  of  glory  lay  through  the 
cndumnce  of  suffering  ;  that  to  be  near  Him  was — aa  the  oldest 
Christian  tradition  quoted  some  of  His  unrecorded  words— to  be  "  near 
the  sword  and  near  the  fire  :"' — and  yet  they  had  not  shrunk.  What 
ever  the  price  was,  they  were  ready  to  pay  it  To  bo  near  Him  was 
worth  it  all. 

And  the  punishment  of  tiieir  fault  came  in  part  and  at  once  in  the 
indignant  disapproval  of  their  fellow  Apostles.  The  other  disciples,  too, 
had  their  chiliastic  hopes  ;  they  wanted  their  thrones  and  their  preroga- 
tives ;  and  sU  that  had  berai  selfish  and  unworthy  in  this  attempt  of  the 
Son*  of  Thunder  to  wring,  as  it  were,  from  private  influence  or  private 
kiiumanship  an  exclusive  privilege,  aroused  a  strong  counter  selfishness. 
Doubtless  the  voice  of  Judas  was  loudest  in  the  complaint  that  this  was 

■  Tif  Fathen  ipoik  of  the  tiipls  baptinD  in  water,  by  tin  Spirit,  and  i&  blood. 

'  Hktt.  zx.  2S. 

*  iinnp*itnimiwwfit  (DidTmui  in  Pi.  liixiiiL  6). 
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a  mean  attempt  to  steal  from  others  their  fair  share  of  a  private  advan- 
tage; that  it  was  "just  what  might  hare  been  expected  of  Salome  and 
Ler  sons,"'  But  instantly  the  Lord  bcaled  the  rising  feud.  He  called 
them  all  round  Him.  He  taught  thum  that  arrogant  lordship  and 
domineering  despotism*  were  the  characteristics  of  Gentile  self-assertion. 
'*  Not  so  shall  it  be  among  y oa.  But  whosoerer  wills  to  become  great 
among  you  shall  be  your  servant;  and  whosoever  wills  to  become  first 
of  you  shall  be  slave  of  all.  For  even  the  Son  ol  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 

Yet  the  fault  and  the  rebuke  of  which  St.  John  bad  had  his  share 
in  no  ways  alienated  from  him  the  afiectlon  of  liis  Lord.  We  see  him 
again  at  the  last  supper,  and  he  is  leaning  on  Christ's  breast.  It  ia 
from  this  that  he  gains  his  title  in  the  early  Church  of  "  the  bosom 
disciple."*  Although  he  does  not  mention  his  own  name,  he  is  himself 
the  describer  of  the  incident.  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  are  reclining  at 
the  quasi-paschal  meal.  Our  Lord  is  in  the  centre  of  the  couch  leaning 
on  His  left  arm.  At  His  right,  in  the  place  of  honour,  was  perhaps 
Peter,  or  perhaps— as  an  office-bearer  of  the  little  band — the  traitor 
Judaa.  At  his  left,  and  therefore  with  his  head  near  the  breast  of 
Jesus,  is  reclining  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesns  loved."  The  anguish  of 
the  soul  of  Jesus  wrung  from  Him  the  groan,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  to 
you  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  Me."  The  words  feU  very  terribly  on 
the  ears  of  the  Apostles.  They  began  to  gaze  on  one  another  with 
astonishment,  witli  perplexity,  almost  with  mutual  suspicion.*  They 
thought  that  if  any  one  knew,  John  knew  the  secret ;  and  supposing 
that  Jesus  had  whispered  into  his  ear  the  fatal  name  which  He  would 
not  speak  aloud,  St  Peter,  catching  his  eye  by  a  sign,  whispered  to 
him,  "Tell  us  who  it  is  of  whom  He  speaks?"'  John  did  not  indeed 
know  the  traitor's  name,  but  leaning  back  his  head  with  a  sudden 
motion,  so  as  to  look  up  in  the  face  of  Jesus,*  he  said,  "  Lord,  who  is 
it  I"  Then  Jesus  whispered,  "It  is  that  one  for  whom  I  shall  dip  the 
sop,  and  give  it  him."  He  dipped  the  piece  of  braad  in  the  common 
dish,  and  gave  it  to  Judas.  Then  Satan  entered  into  him,  and  he  went 
forth  into  the  night.  Relieved  of  the  oppression  of  that  painful 
presence,  Jesus  began  those  Divine  discourses  which  it  was  granted  to 
John  alone  to  preserve— so  "  rarely  mixed  of  sorrows  and  joya,  and 
studded  wiUi  my3t«rie3  as  with  emerald  a" 

We  see  John  once  again,  with  Peter  and  James,  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  sleeping  the  sleep  of  sorrow  and  weariness,  when  it  had 
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been  bettor  had  he  kept  nw&ke;  and  tben  we  see  him  showing  no 
greater  courage  Uwa  the  rest  when  "  all  the  disciples  forsook  Him  and 
aed." 

"  '"What  should  vriDg  this  from  thee  P' — ye  laagb  and  uk; 

AVhat  wrnii(' it  ?    Etbh  a  torchlight  end  a  noiae, 

The  Buddcn  Roman  fucsi,  -violent  handa, 

And  Ittat  of  vhat  Iha  Jews  might  do  t    Juat  that,  < 

And  it  u  written  '  I  forsook  and  fled.' 

'Jliera  was  my  trial,  and  it  ended  thus."' 

But  if  he  was  one  of  those  who  fled,  he  was  the  earliest  of  all 
to  rejoin  bis  Lord.  Braying  the  mnltitude,  and  the  peril,  and  the 
shame,  he  at  once  returned  from  his  flight,  and  followed  the  group  who, 
under  the  traitor's  guidance,  were  leading  Jesus  bound  to  the  joint 
palace  of  Hanan  and  Caiaphaa.  He  even  ventured  to  enter  the  palace 
with  those  who  were  guarding  the  Prisoner.'  He  gained  admission 
because  he  was  known  to  the  High  Priest  It  is  unlikelj-  that  this  haa 
anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  had  some  distant  affinity  with 
priestly  families,*  or  with  the  strange  and  probably  symbolical  tradition 
that,  in  his  old  age  at  Ephesus,  he  wore  the  petaton  or  golden  jilate 
which  marked  the  mitre  of  High  Priesthood.*  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  bow  a  Galilean  fisherman  should  have  known  anything 
personally  of  these  wealthy  Sadducean  aristocrats,  with  whom  he  had 
not  a  single  thought  or  a  single  sympathy  in  common.  To  me  it 
Geems  probable  that  be  knew  Hanan  and  his  household  only  in  the  way 
of  his  bnsinesB,  and  I  see  in  this  incidental  notice  a  fresh  confirmation 
of  my  conjecture  that  the  duties  of  this  business  obliged  him  sometimes 
to  reside  at  Jenisaleni. 

And  thus  the  beloved  disciple  stayed  with  Christ  during  the  long 
hours  of  that  night  of  shame  and  agony.  He  was  doubtlcsa  an 
pje-witness  of  all  that  he  narrates  respecting  Peter's  denial,  and  the 
scenes  which  took  place  before  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  Pilate.  He  saw 
Jesus — with  the  murderer  by  his  side — standing  on  the  pavement, 
wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe,  dyed  a  deeper  purple 
with  His  blood.  He  heard  the  Jews  prefer  to  Him  Barabbus  as  their 
favourite,  and  Tiberius  as  their  king.  He  heard  the  bursts  of 
involuntary  pity  and  involontary  admiration  which  wrung  from  tlie 
htdf-Chriatianised  conscience  of  the  cruel  governor  the  exclamations, 
"Behold  the  man!"  "Behold  your  king  I "  He  saw  Him  bear  His 
cross  to  Golgotha ;  and  saw  Him  crucified ;  and  saw  the  two  brigands 
occupying  the  places  for  which  he  and  James  had  asked  so  ignontntly, 
at  Hia  right  hand  and  at  His  left. 

■  Browning,  A  DtaA  m  tSe  Batrt. 

'  Jolm  iTui.  IB,  "  wont  in  with  Jemw." 

*  Ths  Vit^a  Uuy  was  ■  Uniwoniui  of  Eliubeth,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  Imdin) 
pnsct  1  and,  uicrtfore,  the  scan  of  Zebeilee,  through  thur  mother,  mnst  have  had  loros 
ptintiv  onmexioii*. 

'  Euteb.  ET.  B.  t.  24,  qnotiiiji  PolTcrates. 
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Four  women  stood  l>eside  those  crosses.  They  were  the  mother  of 
Jesus  ;  Salome,  His  mother's  sister  ;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas,  perhaps 
anotlier  sister;  and  Mary  of  Magdala.  "With  them,  alone  apptireutly  of 
all  the  Apostles,  stood  St.  John.  N'o  other  disciple,  except  standing  ia 
a  group  afar  off,  was  present  during  thoae  awfully  agonising,  those 
sapremely  crushing  moments  which  seemed  to  dash  into  indistinguish- 
able ruin  ail  their  hopes,  and  to  give  an  almost  fiendish  aignificance  to 
the  taunts  of  priests  and  mob.  Let  us  recognise  the  heroism,  the  faith, 
the  endurance  which  enable  the  three  Maries,  and  Salome,  and  her  son, 
to  stand  gazing  at  a  scene  which  must  have  made  the  sword  pierce  their 
souls  with  unutterable  agony.  Let  us  see  in  it  the  proof  that  if  Salome 
and  John  hod  indeed  looked  to  share  with  him  a  pre-eminence  of 
blessedness,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  stand  beside  Him  in  the  hour  of 
His  humiliation,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  His  Death. 

And  even  in  His  hour  of  agony,  H'^"  kingly  eye  was  on  them.  To 
tliem  were  addressed  the  second,  perhaps  the  first  words  whidk  He 
uttered  aiter  the  actual  elevation  of  His  croae,'  "Seeing  then  His 
mother  and  the  disciple  standing  by,  whom  He  loved,  He  said  to 
His  mother  '  Woman,  behold  thy  son  ! '  Then  He  eaith  to  the  disciple, 
'  Behold  thy  mother  I ' "  Very  few  words,  but  there  was  compressed 
into  them  a  whole  world  of  meaning  and  of  tenderness  !  Ajid  what  can 
appear  less  strange  than  that  to  St.  John  was  entrusted  that  precious 
charge]  True  that  Christ  had  "  brethren  j"  but  apparently  they  wen 
not  there  ;  or,  if  they  were  there,  it  was  only  among  "  the  many "  who 
stood  "  beholding  &om  afar  " — the  many  whose  love  was  not  at  that 
moment  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  horror  and  the  fear.  But  John 
was  there — almost  His  earliest  disciple;  whom  He  loved  most;  who 
believed  on  Him  unreservedly  ;  who  was  akin  to  Him  ;  whose  mother 
was  the  Virgin's  sister ;  who  was  rich  enough  to  undertake  the  charge ; 
whose  natural  character,  at  once  so  brave  and  so  loving,  fitted  him  for 
it ;  who  had  powerful  friends ;  who  was  probably  the  only  Apostle  and 
the  only  relative  of  Jesus  who  had  a  home  at  Jerusalem,  where,  in  tbe 
bosom  of  the  infant  Church  tvhtch  Chiist  had  founded,  it  was  fitting 
that  the  Virgin  should  henceforth  dwell.  "And  from  that  hour  diat 
disciple  took  her  into  his  own  home."* 

"  From  that  Iwur ;  "—he  felt  probably  that  the  Virgin  hsd 
witnessed  as  much  as  human  nature  could  sustain  of  that  awful  scena 

'  The  praver  for  Hli  muiderei*  leeou  to  bave  been  hreatlied  when  tbe  lundi  vat 
pierced,  uicl  befora  the  cron  waa  uplifted  (Luke  uiii.  34).  The  omiuion  bj  B,  D,  etc., 
maj  b«  diM  to  •ome  lectiouan  arruigemeDt,  but  i*  mitlj  iniuffioieat  to  throw  doobt  «n 
iia  genuiDeneM,  ^ce  it  ii  loond  in  h.  A,  C,  F,  O,  etc.  Vfe  oumot  tell  whetbet  lb« 
promiw  to  the  eenrerted  robber  wm  apoloHi  before  or  after  thoee  vordi  to  Hia  molbei 
■nd  St.  John. 

*  The  tnidition  to  which  the  Fathen  refer  u  "  tKUtiattiea  hittoria"  fproMij iahti 
from  the  AcU  of  Lauciiu)  uaign  another  raawn.  "  Oujtu  privilagii  rit  Joannn,  immo 
Joannit  VirffiniUu  ;  ft  dombio  virgine  mater  virso  viixinl  ducipulo  comniniititiu' '  ( Jff< 
c.  Jovin.  i  28).  «j*or  irt  litirtT,  tii  rl|r  npfntw  TBpiph.  Sotr.  luviiL  10  !  Paulinoi  of 
HoU,  Ep.  SI,  etc).     SM  Zabn,  p.  206. 
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There  voald  bo  no  rescue ;  no  miracle.  Jesus  would  die — would  die, 
0.1  He  had  scud,  upon  the  cross.  The  Yirgin  had  suSered  enough  of 
agony;  she  had  received  her  last  farewell;  it  needed  not  that  she 
ihould  witness  the  deepening  anguish,  the  glazing  eye,  the  horrible 
eruri/ragiutn  which  probably  awaited  Him.  The  Beloved  Disciple 
took  her  to  his  own  homa 

Bnt  he  must  himself  hsve  returned  to  the  cross,  for  he  tells  us  ex- 
pressly and  emphatically  that  he  was  a  personal  eye-witness  of  the  last 
scenes.  He  was  standiug  by  when  the  soldiers  broke  the  legs  of  the 
two  robbers  to  hasten  their  deaths,  which  otherwise  might  not  have 
happened  till  after  two  more  days  of  lingering  agony.  He  was  close  by 
the  cross  when,  seeing  that  Jesus  was  already  dead,  a  soldier  gashed  His 
nide  "  with  the  broad  head  of  his  lance,"  and  "  immediately  there  came 
ont  blood  and  water  "* — to  be  for  all  the  world  the  mystic  signs  of  im- 
parted life  and  cleansing  power.  "And  be  that  hath  seen  hath  borne 
witness,  and  his  witness  is  true,  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  things 
that  are  true  that  ye  also  may  believe."  That  witness  was  to  be  hence- 
forth the  work  of  his  life  ;^Uie  winning  over  of  men  to  that  belief  was 
to  be  henceforth  the  main  end  of  all  he  did  and  all  he  wrote.*  And  to 
that  incident,  narrated  by  him  alone  of  the  Evangelists,  he  refers  with 
special  emphasis  in  the  Epistle  which  enshrines  his  final  legacy  to  the 
Church  of  God. 

How  long  the  Apostle  stood  to  the  Virgin  in  the  place  of  a  son  we 
do  not  know.  She  is  mentioned  in  the  Kew  Testament  but  once  again, 
when  we  see  her  united  in  prayer  and  supplication  with  the  other  holy 
women  &nd  the  Apostles,  and  with  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  now  at 
last  fullj  converted  by  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection.  After  that 
sli^t  notice  she  disappears  not  only  from  Scripture  history,  but  from 
early  tradition.  It  was  unknown,  even  aa  far  back  as  the  second  cen- 
tuiy,  whether  she  died  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  tomb  of  the  Tirgin  is 
now  shown,  close  to  Oethseniane  :*  or  whether,  after  more  than  eleven 
jears  had  elapsed,  she  accompanied  St  John  to  Kphesus,  and  died  and 
was  buried  there,' 

The  subsequent  glimpses  which  we  obbun  of  St  John  in  Scripture 
are  not  numerous.  He  does  not  once  appear  alone,  but  always  in  con- 
junction with  St  Peter,  and  for  twenty  years  and  mora  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  manifested  any  independent  or  original  action.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection  he  was  with  St  Peter,  when  they  two 
were  the  first  who  received  from  Muy  of  Magdala  the  startling  tidings 

t  Jobn  lix.  84,  Uyxt  ■  •  ■  '"("■  *  ^'X'  35  ;  xi.  30. 

*  Thii  lappowd  t^b  WM  tuJaKiwn  for  at  leut  ni  centnriea.  Kicephami.  In  the 
fDnitomth  sentoiy— fnnn  wliom  hu  been  deiiiod  nioh  t.  niuH  of  autirel;  uatnut worth  ]f 
tnditioti— «7>  that  aba  dkd  at  JemuJem.  i«h1  fif  tf-nint  (ff.  E.  ii.  3). 

<  BpiphaiL  Saer.  lzz<41L  11.  Thii  vm  iu*ett«d  in  a  tynodial  letter  of  tLe  Cooacil 
et  Epbenu,  LD.  431.  It  nenu,  hovsTer,  to  b«  vary  unlikel;,  for  hwl  aha  died  at 
Ephenu  Atr  gniTe  would  have  bwD  •Ten  more  UImI;  to  be  pointed  out  than  the  grave  of 
John. 
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that  ^e  tomb  was  open  and  empty.  Instantly  they  ran  to  visit  it 
The  swift  Etep  of  St.  John,  who  whs  the  younger  of  the  two,  ontrsD 
Peter ;  and  as  he  stood  stooping  and  peering  into  the  darkness  he  Mw 
that  Jesna  was  not  there, 'and  caught  only  the  white  gleam,  of  the  linen 
dothes.  But  when  Peter  came  to  the  place,  no  awe,  no  danger  of 
Levitical  pollution,  could  restitun  his  impetnoua  eagerness.  He  would 
see  all,  know  alL  Instantly  he  plunged  into  the  dim  interior,  and 
stood  gazing  on  the  scene  which  presented  itself.'  The  shroud  which 
had  swathed  the  body  lay  there ;  the  napkin  lay  rolled  up  in  a  place 
by  itself.  As  they  went  home  together,  the  I>ivine  necessity  that  Jesus 
should  rise  from  the  dead  dawned  first  with  full  conviction  upon  their 

Once  more  we  see  St.  Jdin  separately  and  as  a  distinct  figure  in 
his  own  OospeL  He  was  with  the  Eleven  on  that  first  Easter  evening 
when  Jesus  appeared  to  them  in  the  closed  upper  room,  and  said. 
"  Feac?  be  with  you,"  and  showed  them  His  hands  and  His  feet,  aiul 
breathed  on  them,  and  said,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  was 
with  the  Twelve  when  Jesus  again  appeared  to  them  on  the  next  SuH' 
day,  and  Thomas  was  convinced.  Then  for  a  little  time  the  Appear- 
ances of  the  Risen  Lord  seem  to  have  been  intermitted.  Driven  to 
earn  his  daily  bread,  Peter  proposed  to  resume  the  fishing,  which  had 
for  so  long  a  time  been  abandoned.  Thomas  and  Kathaoiel,  Junes 
and  John,  and  two  otlier  disciples  accompanied  them.  They  toiled  all 
night ;  but  they  caught  nothing.  But  when  day  began  to  dawn,'  Jesus 
stood  suddenly  upon  the  beach.  They,  however,  did  not  recognise  Him 
in  His  glorified  body,'  and  in  that  unexpected  places  as  He  stood  with 
His  figure  looming  dimly  through  the  morning  mist.  He  said  to  tbem, 
"Children,  have  ye  anything  to  eat  1"  They  answered,  "No,"  Hen 
He  bade  them  cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  immedi- 
ately they  were  not  able  to  drag  the  net  into  the  boat  for  the  multi- 
tude of  fiahea  The  meaning  of  the  sign  flashed  at  once  upon  the 
soul  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  He  said  to  Peter,  "It  tt  (A« 
Lord.' "  Instantly  Peter  had  snatched  up  his  fisher's  coat,  and  plunged 
into  the  sea  to  swim  to  land.  More  slowly  the  rest  followed  in  the 
little  boat,*  dragging  to  land  the  net  full  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  fishes,  which  they  were  unable  to  haul  into  their  ship.  When 
they  got  to  land  they  saw  there  a  charcoal  fire  with  a  fish  broilingon 
it,  and  a  loaf  beside  it,  as  one  may  often  see  now  when  the  poOT  Fel- 
lahin  are  fishing  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Jesus  bade  them  bnng  soine 
of  their  fish,  and  share  in  the  morning  meal.  They  dared  not  ask 
Him,  "Who  art  ThouT"  knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord.  Jews 
brought  them  the  bread  and  the  loaf,  and  they  broke  their  fast 
Thrai,  after  the  meal,  there  took  place  that  deeply  touching  interview 
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in  vhich  Jesaa  bade  the  now-for^ven  and  deeply-repentant  Peter  to 
feed  His  little  lambs,  and  to  feed  and  tend  Hia  sheep,'  and  prophesied 
to  him  the  martyr-death  that  he  should  die.  Peter,  as  he  turned 
aw«7,  caught  sight  of  John,  who  was  following  them,  and  with  sudden 
cQiioeity  asked,  "Loi-d,  bnt  this  man — what!"'  "If  I  will  him  to 
abide  while  I  am  coming,*  what  is  it  to  Ibee  I  Follow  thou  Me." 
The  ezpresaion  was  misunderstood,  as  those  of  the  Lord  so  often  wei-e. 
It  led  to  the  mbtaken  notion  among  the  brethren  that  that  disciple 
WM  not  to  die.  It  ia  to  remove  that  erroneous  impression  that  he 
mlaten  the  incident  It  is  clear  from  his  language  that  he  did  not 
even  Uien,  in  extreme  old  age,  undei-stand  its  complete  significance, 
because  Christ  had  never  revealed  the  secrete  about  the  time  and 
manner  of  His  coming.  But  his  correct  version  of  the  misquoted 
words  did  not  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  error.  Even  when  he 
was  dead,  legend  continued  to  assert  that  he  was  living  in  the  grave, 
and  that  his  breath  gently  heaved  the  dust.' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LITE   OF  ST.    JOBS  ATTEB  THX  ASCENBIOM. 


Aptkb  this  St  John  is  mentioned  bnt  thrice,  and  allnded  to  but  once  in 
the  Kew  Testament 

i.  He  is  enumerated  among  the  eleven  Apostles  who  wra«  gathered 
in  the  T7pper  Koom  with  the  rest  of  the  little  company  of  believers 
after  the  Ascension,  and  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  prayer  and 
supplication.* 

ii.  He  was  going  up  with  Peter  to  worship  in  the  Temple  at  three 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon — one  of  the  stated  hours  of  prayer— when  Peter 
healed  the  lame  man,  and  afterwards  addressed  the  assembled  worshippers, 
whoee  amazement  had  been  kindled  by  that  act  of  power.  This  great 
address — in  which,  as  we  infer  from  Acta  iv.  I,  St  John  took  some  part 
— ma  interrupted  by  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  Apostles.  They  were 
seized  in  the  sacred  precincts  by  the  dominant  Sadduceea — the  priests 
and  tlie  captain  of  the  Temple.    As  it  whs  now  evening  the  two  Apostles 


<  xiLIfi,NmHriV'>lu>;  IB  ni^r,;  17,  fiint  ri  wp6«t 

*  ■"»  31.  Kipu,  atnc  t)  n ;  Tnl|t.  Domine,  Ate  autm  gaid  I 

*  Sw  Ouon  Woteott'i  nota  on  this  txprst^oa  [SpaUxr'M  Comm.  ad  bx.). 


•  St  Angarttns  (m  Jah.  cuIt.  2)  iHini  to  ban  been  half  inclined  to  aoeept  tliia 
id  immeuiiBS  leseud  on  the  teitimonj  ot  grave  people  who  imagined  them- 
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were  Uirown  into  prUon.  Next  moming  they  <A'ere  haled  before  tlie 
Sanbedrm  which  gathered  for  their  trial  in  the  imposing  numbera  of  all 
its  three  coostitaent  commitlees.  ^e  accused,  according  to  the  luoal 
costom,  were  set  in  the  midst  of  the  semicircle  and  Etemly  interrogated. 
The  two  Apostles— Feter  again  being  the  chief  spokesmaa— gave  a  bold 
and  noble  testimony,  from  which  the  Sanhednats  recognised  the  two 
facts  that  "  they  had  been  with  Jesus,"  and  that  they  were  simple  aod 
unlettered  persons.  The  Pharisees  from  the  whole  height  of  their 
ignorance  looked  down  on  them  as  "  no  theologians."  Their  Galilean 
dialect,  and  their  obvious  unacquaintance  with  Babbinic  learning, 
inclined  the  Sanhedrin  to  despise  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
perplexed  by  the  presence  and  witness  of  the  lame  man  who  bad 
undeniably  been  h«ded.  They  therefore  remanded  the  Apostles  while 
they  held  a  discussion  among  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  seventy  for 
which  the  Sadduoees  were  notorious,  they  did  not  feel  justified  on  this 
occasion  in  doing  anything  more  than  threatening  them  with  worse 
consequences  if  they  ventured  to  preach  again  in  the  name  of  Jeaa& 
The  Apostles  gave  them  frank  warning  that  such  threats  must  be  in 
vain,  since  it  was  a  plain  duty  to  obey  God  r&ther  than  man.  Afiaid, 
however,  at  exciting  a  tumult  among  the  people,  who,  up  to  this  time, 
sided  haartily  with  the  Christians,  and  were  glorifying  God  for  the 
recent  miracle,  the  Sanhedrin  were  forced  to  content  themselves  witb 
renewing  their  threats,  and  they  set  the  Apostles  free.  , 

The  return  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  assembled  brethren  was  followed 
by  a  song  of  triumphant  gladness  and  by  another  outpouring  of  spiritusl 
influences.  During  these  earlier  scenes  of  Christian  history  there  is  do 
doubt  that  St.  John  lived  mainly  at  Jerusalem — though  he  may  have 
made  short  excursions  to  places  in  Palestine.  He  must  have  lived 
through  the  short  period  during  which  the  Church  adopted  the  experi- 
ment of  community  of  goods ;  must  have  heard  of,  or  witnessed,  the 
terrible  fate  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  and  must  have  shared  in  the 
outburst  of  supernatural  power,  followed  by  multitudes  of  converwons, 
which  marked  the  early  energy  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  arrested  with  the 
other  Apostles  in  a  freali  alarm  of  the  priestly  party,  and  tlirust  iulo 
the  public  prison.  Having  been  delivered  in  the  night  by  an  augel,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  next  day  they  were  once  more  led  before  the  startled 
Sanhedrin,  This  time  they  were  arrested  without  violence,  for  the 
priests  feared  a  violent  intervention  of  the  people  on  their  behalf. 
StuDg,  however,  to  madness  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Apostles,  who,  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  High  Priest,  answered  by  their  s]»kesman  St 
Peter  that  they  were  bound  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  murderers  of  their 
Lord,  the  Sanhedrin  seriously  debated  whether  they  should  put  them 
all  to  death,  and  were  only  saved  by  the  wise  counsel  of  Gamaliel  frcm 
the  commission  of  that  fatal  crime.  They  determined,  however,  to 
scourge  the  Apostles ;  and  then  first  St.  John  knew  what  it  was  tosufter 
disgrace  and  bodily  anguish  for  his  Lord.     But  that  an^i^ish  failed  of 
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ita  intended  purpose.  The  AposUea  rejoiced  that  tbey  were  deemed 
worthy  to  Buffer  shame  for  His  name,  and  daily  in  the  Tomple  preached 
the  good  newa  of  Jesus  Christ. 

iii.  Then  followed  the  appointment  of  the  Seven ;  the  preaching 
and  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  scattering  of  all  the  Church  except 
the  ApoBtlea,  in  ccaieequence  of  the  fierce  persecution  of  Saul  the 
Pharisee;  the  work  of  Philip  in  Samaria;  the  journey  of  St.  Peter 
and  St  John  to  confirm  the  new  converts,  and  the  stem  encounter 
with  Simon  Magus.'  After  this  the  two  friends  travelled  through 
Samaria,  preaching  in  many  of  the  villages.  Perhaps  En  Gannim  was 
one  of  those  villagea,  and  by  that  time  St.  John  had  learnt  tlie  meaning 
of  the  rebulce  "  Ye  know  not — ye — of  what  spirit  ye  ora"  He  saw 
then  why  Jesus  had  rebuked  the  evil  wish  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
and  consume  them  alL  Then,  too,  he  learnt  what  Jesus  meant  when 
He  had  said  to  them  by  the  well  of  Jacob,  "  Lift  ap  your  eyes  and  gaze 
on  the  fields,  because  they  are  white  unto  harvest  already.  .  .  I  bent 
you  to  reap  that  wherein  ye  have  not  toiled.  Others  have  toiled,  and 
ye  have  entered  into  their  toil."  * 

iv.  After  this  the  name  of  St.  John  disappears  entirely  from  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles.  We  cannot  tell  what  view  he  took  at  first  of  the 
bold  conduct  of  Peter  in  admitting  to  baptism  a  Gentile  soldier  and  his 
household — in  "  going  in  to  men  undrcumcised  and  eating  with  them." 
We  con  only  feel  sure  tliat  Peter's  conviction  would — in  the  close  union 
which  had  ever  subsisted  between  them — have  gone  far  to  help  bis  own. 
By  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse  he  had  learned  to  look  upon 
the  Gentiles  as  true  and  equal  members  of  the  Church  of  God.* 

It  WHS  four  or  five  years  after  the  conversion  of  Cornelius '  that 
Herod  Agrippa  L  seized  James,  the  elder  brother  of  John,  and  put  him 
to  death  with  the  sword.  We  are  told  so  little  of  St.  James,  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  that  we  do  not  know  by  what  bold  deed  or  burning  word 
he  bad  provoked  his  doom.  We  may  judge  with  what  mingled  feelings 
of  anguish  and  exultation  St  John  would  witness  or  hear  of  the 
murder  of  the  elder  brother  with  whom  he  had  spent  his  life.  St. 
Jnraes  was  the  first  martyr  of  the  Apostles.  How  vast  were  to  be 
the  changes  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world  during  the  long  half 
century  before  John  passed  away  to  join  his  brother — the  last  sur- 
vivor of  Uiat  high  and  glorious  band  I  But,  doubtless,  he  was  in  some 
measure  prepared  for  this  lengthening  of  bia  Iif&  In  that  memorable 
scene  on  the  misty  lake  at  early  morning  Jesus  had  spoken  to  Peter 
of  martyrdom  ;  to  John  He  hod  spoken  only  of  tarrying  while  He  was 
ooming.  It  is  as  though  He  had  said,  "  Let  finished  action  follow 
me,  shaped  by  the  example  of  My  passion;  but  let  contemplation,  now 


'  On  th«  mneb  diipnted  quettion  whetber  in  th*  ApoulypH  tha  Geniilei  »re  placed 
kfootingof  abfolntreiiaali^irKb  tha  Jein,Beeaebhardt,  Doctrine  of  lAeApoealyptr, 
180-lM.  <  A.n.44. 
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commenced,  abide  until  I  come,  to  be  perfected  wben  I  have  come."' 
"The  one  Apoetle,"  saya  Canon  Westcott,  "is  the  mmiBter  of  Action, 
whose  service  is  coiisummated  by  the  martyrdom  of  death  ;  the  othei 
k  the  miniater  of  thought  and  teaching,  whose  service  is  perfected  in 
the  martyrdom  of  life." 

V.  The  name  of  St.  John  occnrs  but  once  in  the  thirteen  Epistles  oi 
St  Paul.  Perhaps  in  the  early  years  of  St.  Paul's  stormy  ministry  tlie 
two  would  not  have  been  naturally  drawn  together,  lliey  would  be 
separated  in  part  by  the  memories  of  "the  great  persecution,"  '  of  which 
Saul  had  been  the  most  furious  agent,  and  in  which  John  may  have  lost 
many  frienda  They  would  be  still  more  separated  by  deeply-seated 
difierences  of  character.  St.  John,  as  we  have  said,  was  wholly  nnlite 
the  effeminate  pietist  of  Titian's  or  of  Baphael's  pictures.  We  hive 
seen  that  there  was  within  him  a  spring  of  most  fiery  vehemence.  Tet, 
BO  far  as  we  can  judge,  this  passion  was  not  often  or  easily  aroosed. 
None  could  have  written  as  St.  Johnwrote  who  had  not  thought  long  and 
deeply  ;  snd  the  slight  part  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  taken  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  during  the  first  twenty-fire  yeara  of  its  existent 
shows  that  he  was  either  absorbed  in  the  care  of  the  Virgin,  or  that  he 
was  living  a  life  of  meditation  and  devotion.  This  was  almost  neces- 
sitated by  the  atmosphere  of  persecution  which  was  continnonsly 
breathed  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  But  St.  John  must  have  been 
naturally  inclined  to  a  quiet  and  contemplative  life.  Men  of  very 
opposite  temperaments  are  not  readily  drawn  together,  and  there  must 
have  been  much  in  the  almost  feverish  energy  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Qentiles  which  would  not  at  once  win  the  sympathies  of  the  beloved 
disciple.  Besides  this,  the  glimpse  which  we  are  allowed  to  see  of  John 
shows  him  still  devoted  to  the  outward  life  of  the  Jewish  aystea.  He 
was  a  daily  .worshipper  in  the  Temple  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer,  tad 
remembered,  even  to  his  last  days — though  with  ever-widening  visitu 
and  ever-deepening  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  words — that  "  sslvi- 
tiou  was  from  the  Jewa"  One,  therefore,  who  loved  peace  as  he  loved 
it — one  who  could  only  be  prepared  by  the  training  of  experience  for 
the  immense  development  which  the  Church  was  to  undergo  from  its 
earlier  conditions  in  the  days  of  Galilee — one  who  as  a  mystic  lived  ia 
l^e  absorbing  realisation  of  a  Divine  idea — would  hold  aloof  from  the 
loud  questions  which  began  to  agitate  the  Church,  and  almost  imooii' 
sciously  would  feel  inclined  to  shrink  from  him  who  stirred  them  up.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  to  one  trained  as  John  had  been  in  the  intenscst 
feelings  of  nationality,  ajid  in  the  moat  absolute  devotion  to  the  I*w, 
the  characteristics  of  St  Paul  were  not  attractive.  Paul's  breadth  and 
cosmopolitanism,  his  emancipation  from  Judaic  prejudices,  his  vehement 
dialectics,  his  irresistible  personality,  his  dating  expressions,  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  course  of  action,  the  bitter  feelings  which  he  kindled  in 

>  Xng.  in.  JtA.  oziir,  8.  ■  Aoti,  viii.  1,  ^'lys  hirifit. 
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the  hearts  of  men  among  whom  John  lived,  and  whom  he  could  not  but 
rpspect — all  tended  to  prevent  any  cloae  union  between  ^e  twa    When 
SiLuI  first  returned  from  Damascus  an  ardent  and  corLtroversial  convert, 
Sl  John  seems  to  have  been  absent  from  Jerusalem.'      At  Aay  Tate,  St. 
Paul  did  not  see  him,  either  on  that  occasion  or  on  his  subsequent  visit 
to  ccmvejr  to  the  elders  the  alms  of  the  Gentiles  tit  Antiocb.     But  on 
the  occasion  of  the  third  visit  of  8t  FauJ  to  Jerusalem  with  Bamabss, 
in  order  to  settle  the  question — so  momentous  to  the  future  of  the 
Church — whether  or  not  the  yoke  of  circumcision,  and  therewith  of  all 
I^vitism.  was  to  be  laid  on  the  necks  of  the  Gentiles— St  Paid  tells  ui 
that  St  John  uxu  at  Jerusalem  as  one  of  the  Three  Pillar-Apostles,  and 
that  he  met  him  in  conference.     I  have  elsewhere  described  that  most 
impcK-tant  scene  in  the  history  of  the  world.     St  John  was  at  that  time 
by  conviction  a  fervid  Jewish  Christian.     He  was  living  with  and  acting 
with  the  Jewish  Christians,  side  by  side  with  St  Peter,  who  at  Jerusa- 
lem conformed  to  all  their  usages.     Both  of  thei 
"  were  held  to  be  pillars  " — were  overshadowed  by  1 
Eonality  of  the  Lord's  brother,  St  James,  tiie  I 
Between  the  first  reception  of   the  delegates  fro 
Ktormy  meeting  in  which  the  question  was  debated 
consummate  statesmanship  which  was  one  of  bis  u 
privately  secured  the  assent  of  the  three  leadera  o 
views  and  proposala.     All  thi^ee  were  convinced ;  all  three  gave  to  him 
and  Barnabas  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  ;  all  three  recognised  their 
mission  to  the  Gentiles.      Nay,  they  not  only  reeognited  this  missitm, 
but  formally  handed  if  over  to  the  care  of  those  who  had  hitherto  bten 
its  all  but  exclusive  ministers.  They  made  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  but  two 
requests — both  most  readily  granted  :  the  one  that  they  should  themselves 
lie  left  ondisturbed  in  the  ministry  of  the  circumcision ;  the  other  that 
the  needs  of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  wealthier  Churches  of  the  Gentiles.     The  fact  of  this  mutual  recog- 
nition— this  interchange  of  Christian  pledges  in  a  spirit  of  friendship — 
is  the  best  answer  to  the  dreams  of  those  who  would  persuade  us  Uiat 
St  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  condescended  to  attack  St.  Paul  hims^,  as 
well  as  bis  followers,  in  language  of  unmitigated  hate. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  occosiou^ — at  any  rat«,  it  is  the  only 
one  known  to  us — on  which  there  was  any  meeting  between  the  Beloved 
Disciple  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  St  John  took  no  part  in  the 
great  debate.  He  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  everything  which  bore  any 
resembl&noe  to  noisy  publicity.  On  this  occasion  he  left  the  speaking  to 
St  Peter  and  St  James,  only  supporting  their  concession  by  his  vote 
and  silent  acquiescence.  His  wiw  not  the  t«'mperanient  which  delights, 
lis  did  that  of  St.  Paul,  in  ruling  the  stormy  elements  of  popular  asGem- 
blieo.      In  the  earlier  days,  when  he  and  Peter  worked  together  in  cluM 

»G»Li.l3.  ,-■  I 
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corauiiiiioD.  it  is  Peter  who  on  every  occa^on  comes  forward  u  the 
chief  speaker.  Yet  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  the  relation  of 
John  to  the  elder  Apostle  wae  at  all  like  that  which  subaequently  arose 
between  Paul  and  IbtmabaB.  In  the  first  miBsionary  journey  Paul  took 
the  lead  by  virtue  of  hia  superior  intellect  and  more  vigorous  energy. 
He  was,  in  human  estimate,  the  abler  and  greater  of  the  twa  It  was 
not  so  with  St  Peter.  His,  doubtless,  was  the  readier,  the  more 
practical,  the  more  oratorical  ability ;  but,  judging  by  their  writings,  ve 
should  again  say  that  in  human  estimate  St.  John's  was  the  profoander 
and  more  gifted  soul.  But  his  sphere  was  by  no  means  the  sphere  of 
daily  struggles  and  controversies — 

"  Grestcet  souU 
Are  often  tlioae  of  whom  the  ninsy  world 
Ueus  least." 

We  can  think  of  St.  John  in  the  oave  at  Fatmos ;  we  cannot  &ncy  him 
addressing  a  yelling  mob  on  the  steps  of  Castle  Antonia.  His  was  to  be 
a  very  different,  yet  a  no  less  necessary  work.  It  was  his  to  be  guided 
by  the  Spirit  through  the  education  of  outward  drcumatances  to  truths 
deeper,  richer,  more  comprehensive,  more  final  than  it  had  been  granted 
even  to  St  Paul  to  set  forth. 

From  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  St  John  in  Holy  Scripture,  so  tu 
as  any  external  record  or  notice  of  him  is  concerned.  All  our  further 
knowledge  respecting  the  outward  incidento  of  his  life  is  reducible  to  the 
fact  that  when  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse  he  was  "  in  the  iale  that  is 
colled  Fatmos,  because  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  t«Btimony  of  Jesus 
Christ"  But,  meagre  as  is  this  one  persomd  fact,  we  learn  much 
respecting  him  from  early  tradition,  and  from  the  precious  legacy  of  his 
own  writings.  From  these  sources  we  are  able  to  trace  the  Apostle  in 
his  advance  towards  Christian  perfection — in  the  expauKOQ  of  his  en- 
lightened intellect,  in  the  deepening  of  his  universal  love. 

It  will  be  better  to  separate  the  story  of  his  remaining  years  as  it  it 
handed  down  to  us  by  early  tradition,  from  the  proofs  furnished  by  hii 
own  writings  of  his  gradual  growth  in  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  <A 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Yet  tradition  helps  us  to  realise  the  condidooa 
under  which  the  beautiful  but  partial  dawn  which  we  witness  on  the 
bonks  of  Jordan  and  the  shores  of  Galilee  broadened  at  last  into  the 
perfect  day. 

Many  details  of  his  history  are  left  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  During 
a  period  of  at  least  eighteen  years  we  neither  know  where  he  lived  nor 
what  he  did.  In  the  New  Testament  we  lose  sight  of  him  in  A.D.  50, 
at  the  date  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  ;  we  do  not  meet  with  him  again 
till  we  find  him  in  ^e  isle  called  Fatmos,  in  a.d.  68. 

Perhaps  some  readers  may  feel  surprise  that  the  latter  date  should 
be  given  with  any  confidence.  It  was  the  general  belief  of  antiquity 
that  his  residence  in  Fatmoa  was  owing  to  his  banishment     £ven  this 
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haa  lieen  disputed,  on  tlie  ground  tixai,  it  is  only  an  inference  from  bis 
expression  that  he  was  there  "  because  of  the  word  of  Ood  and  because 
of  tike  teatimonjr  of  Jeaus  Christ."  These  words  have  been  interpreted 
hj  some  to  mean  tiiat  he  retired  from  Epheaua  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
rockj  islet  in  order  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  thonghts  and  Tisiona 
vhii^  were  being  revealed  to  bim.  There  are,  however,  no  certain 
groonds  for  setting  aside  the  old  tradition.  It  furnishes  the  most 
natnral  interpretation  of  his  language,  and  well  accords  with  his  saying 
that  he  was  "the  companion"  of  tioee  to  whom  he  was  writing,  "in 
their  tribulstion,  and  in  the  kingdom  and  endurance  of  Jesus  <^rist." 
But  the  date  of  tbia  banishment,  if  banishment  it  were,  is  most 
variouslv  conjectared.  Epiphanias'  saya  that  it  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Claadini ;  Theophylsct  and  the  superscription  of  a  Syrian  MS.  say 
that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  IreuKus,*  Jerome,'  and  Sulpicius 
Severua*  agree  that  it  waa  in  the  reign  of  Domition,  and  Eusebiua  in 
his  CArotucon  placea  St  John'a  banishment  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
that  reign  f  Dorotheus  places  it  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  On  the  other 
hand,  Clemens  of  Alexandria'  and  Tertullian'  do  not  ventnre  to  name 
the  particnlar  Emperor,  and  Origen'  observes  tbat  St.  John  bimaelf  is 
dlcot  on  tLe  subject  But— as  I  hope  to  show  hereofter^there  can  be 
no  reaaonaUe  doubt  reepecting  the  dateof  the  Apocalypse,  and  therefore 
none  as  to  St  John's  stay  in  Fatmos,  if,  as  I  myself  believe,  be  was  the 
author  of  that  book.  That  he  was  the  author  is  tbe  all  but  unanimous 
testimony  of  antiquity  from  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr  to  those  of  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  third  century,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  inference  to 
which  the  book  itself  most  decisively  points.  The  notion  that  it  was 
written  either  by  John  iho  Presbyter,  or  by  the  Evangelist  John  Mark,* 
requires  for  its  support  far  weightier  and  more  decisive  evidence  than 
any  which  modem  ingenuity  has  even  attempted  to  provide. 

Of  this  hiatus  of  eighteen  years  in  the  life  of  the  great  Apostle 
tradition  haa  very  little  to  tell  us,  and  what  it  does  tell  us  is  of  no  value 
That  he  left  Jerusalem  is  certain,  and  he  pi'obably  left  it  for  ever.  This 
mny  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  years  during  which,  as  tradition 
says,  Jeaus  had  bidden  His  Apostles  to  stay  in  the  Holy  City;"  but,  more 
probably,  it  waa  at  a  much  later  period.  What  were  the  circumstances 
which  induced  him  to  leave  his  own  home,"  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  mtiy 
have  been  the  result  trf  that  terrible  combat  between  Romish  oppression 
and  Jewish  exasperation  which  arose  during  the   Procuratorships  of 

<  Batr.  II  SS.  '  Iren.  e.  Saer.  r.  30,  3. 

»  Dt  Yirr.  Itbalr.  9:  •  &Kr.  Bvt.  ii  81. 

*  £r.  X  ill.  IS;  SI.  23;  and  Ckron.  Ha  nji  h«  returned  bom  aiiU  in  ths  reign  of 
Ttajuk. 

*  QMt  Dt*.  Sol*.  42.  "I  Ik  FrMtrr.  Batr.  Sft. 

*  ««im.i»Jfoa.liLp.7W, 

*  BiBL  Frdig.  m  Apoc  ;  Hitiig.  UAtr  Joh.  Jirarha,  lS4a 

"  Apoflimliu, «.  Buaeb.  B,  M.  t.  18:  Cbm.  Alax.  £i|n>M.  tL  (L  qnoUiu  Iroia  lbs 
PratiiiMia  pari.  u  ni  U^  John  ziz.  ST. 
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AlbinuB  and  Gtedus  Flonu.  Wo  have  seen  th&t  the  agitation  whicli 
affected  the  minds  even  of  Christian  Jews  had  given  occasion  to  the 
warnings  of  the  Bishop  of  JeruBalem  that  "  a  man's  wrath  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  Ood."  The  death  of  the  Virgin,'  the  murder  of 
"  the  Lord's  brother"— perhaps  precipitated  by  his  own  stem  rebukes— 
the  meditated  flight  of  the  Christiana  to  Fella — the  actual  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  war, — any  of  these  may  have  been  St.  John's  motive  for 
thus  changing  the  settled  habits  of  his  life.  Perht^  by  tliifl  time,  wb«n 
a  race  of  young  men  was  growing  up  around  him  to  whom  the  Cnid- 
fixion  was  but  a  tale  which  they  heard  from  the  lips  of  their  fiithers,  be 
may  have  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  tihe  day  of  Jerusalem  had 
passed  away  for  ever,  that  Jewish  obduracy  had  finiktly  hardened  itself 
against  the  message  of  the  Gospel  Any  peace  which  tbe  Church  of 
Jerusalem  had  enjoyed  had  been  owing  to  the  famines,  and  political 
troubles,  which  bad  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Christians  to  the  desperate  struggle  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Somana  and  their  Herodian  nominees.  Perhaps  it  bad  been  duc^  to  an 
even  greater  degree,  to  the  legal  "  righteousness  "  of  St  Jamea,  hii 
faithfulness  to  all  Jewish  tractions,  his  conciliatory  and  respectfdl 
attitude  towards  the  Mosaic  Law.  But  the  death  of  James  seined  to 
open  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Mother  Church.  Simon,  son 
01  Alpbsus,  another  kinsman  of  Christ  according  to  '^e  flesh,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  St,  John  may  have  felt  that  hia  woik  at 
Jerusalem  was  now  finished ;  that  his  dioughts  had  ripened  ;  that  hit 
labours  were  needed  in  wider  regions  of  the  mission-field.  Of  this  we 
are  sure — that  he  would  leave  himself  to  be  guided  in  all  the  main 
decisions  of  his  life  by  t^e  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood.' 

Two  oommon  legeoidfi  aoooimt  for  bis  presence  in  Patmoa  by  a  super- 
natural deliverance  from  martyrdom.  It  is  said  that  he  was  plunged 
into  a  caldron  full  of  boiling  oil  at  the  lAtin  gate  of  Rome,  and  so  &r 
from  suffering,  only  came  out  of  the  caldron  more  vigorous  and  youtltfnl 
than  before.*  Another  story,  frequently  represented  in  ChrisUau  art, 
says  that  an  attempt  was  mode  to  kill  him  by  a  poisoned  obalioe,  but 


>t  tlM  Ooonca  1^  Bi«Unu  (UkUb^  OmA  Ul.  M7). 

'  Ha  nuj  Bven  have  itand  In  Jmmlsm  till  Nero  Mat  YMtWiJen 
~       ~      in>1t(LiikexiL20i  JoaA^.  ii.SS;Baad>.UL6).    Cbe  tn 


, JO  Mn  tttf 

_- »  tite  Perthlaiw.    It  M«(a  on  radi  nrj 

■hsdovy  loDndatioD  that  It  mftjWeljbe  eet  edda  (eee  lampe,  p.  48,andnipr&  nXtl 
Bvon  i(  there  vera  not  wme  atniBae  error  In  SL  Ansiulina'i  leferenoe  to  this  %lille  M 
being  written  "  to  the  AirtUafu '^(Qwiat.  fraiw.  Il  19),  hii  writiiu  to  than  woold  >« 
proTe  thftt  he  httd  preeohed  amoiut  Uiom,  and  then  li  no  tnoe  that  be  did. 

■  TerL  de  Praacr.  Hatr.  3S,  "  in  oleum  ignenm  demenue,  DihQ  peHoi  est."  J<r. 
adv.  Jovin.  L  36.  and  ia  Matt.  ii.  28 ;  Origeii,  in  Matt.,  Horn.  12.  Bvonhil  m.jt  trn^ 
enougU  of  Teiiulliou  tbet  Ua  wae  »  credulous  that  lie  wimld  matoh  Dp  eujr  idd  wgnaai 
aton'  "ith  avidity  {Atmat.  A.U.  201).  On  ihuM  two  l^cuda  iee  the  raiiooa  icfanDWa 
in  ZHhu,  Aciit  Joannit,  cirii.— cxiiL 
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thftt  "  it  wu  nndered  faannlesit  when  he  signed  over  it  the  dgn  oE  the 
cross,  and  the  poison  fled  from  it  in  the  form  of  k  little  asp.'"  Tbo 
lUenceof  Iremens,  HippolTtus,  Eosebius,  Chiysostom,  Sulpicins  Seferas, 
and  many  others  ie  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  are  nnauthorised 
bhlee. 

But  these  It^ends  bring  ub  face  to  face  with  the  qnestion.  Was  St, 
John  ever  at  Rome  I  It  is  true  that  the  legends  fnrnish  no  oonclusive 
evidence,  and  that  there  is  no  anthentic  tmce  of  St  John's  visit  to  Borne 
in  tiie  history  of  the  Boman  Charch.*  Oa  the  other  hand,  there  is 
throughout  the  Apocalypse  so  intensely  vivid  a  realisation  of  the  horrore 
of  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  agents  by  which 
it  was  brought  about,  that  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  believe  ^at  the 
viuons  of  that  book  reflect  the  terrible  experiences  of  an  eye-witness. 
St.  John  may  have  reached  Rome  as  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  did,  either 
as  an  Evangelist  or  as  a  prisoner,  during  the  final  spasms  of  that 
dreadful  roovement  which  first  caused  the  blood  of  martyrdom  to  flow 
ia  rivers.  In  any  case  the  Apocalypse  is  the  echo  of  a  harp  whose 
perturbed  strings  have  been  smitten  by  fierce  and  bloodstained  hands, 
and  then  have  been  swept  by  the  mighty  wind  of  inspiration.  St.  John 
did  not  indeed  perish  as  did  his  brother  Apostles  during  those  years 
of  horror,  but  the  It^nds  of  the  poisoned  cup  and  the  boiling  oil  may 
be  dim  reflections  of  the  narrowness  of  the  escape  which  ended  in 
what  was  (perhaps  erroneously)  believed  to  be  his  deportation  to  a  rocky 
island,  and  his  condemnation  to  toil  as  a  labourer  in  its  quarries.' 

We  mnst,  however,  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
causes  of  bis  presence  in  Patmos.  The  tone  of  his  letter  to  the  Seven 
Churches  speaks  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  circumstances,  and 
the  poaseasion  of  an  nnquestioned  authority  over  them.  He  must  have 
redded  in  Asia  Minor  before  we  find  him  at  Fatmo^  and  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  his  connexion  with  Ephesus  is  apocryphal  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  ^regioualy  failed.  That  attempt,  first  made  by 
Latzelberger,  in  1840,  has  been  seriously  followed  up  byEeim,in  1867,' 
and  by  the  Dutdi  theologian  Scholt^  in  1871,'  but  it  surely  shows 
"the  very  intemperance  of  oegatioiL"     Not  only  Baur,  and  Strauss, 

>  AnsiuBne,  SetOoq. ;  Indor.  Hi^.nri.  De  ViL  tt  Mori.  SancL  73 ;  Pi.  Abdiu, 
Stri.  ApmL  r.  30  (Fkbru.  Cod.  Apacr.  ii.  676) ;  Cave,  Lna  o(  IKt  ApoiOet.  Fafdu  telli 
th«  moM  titorj  of  JoMt  Bu*tbb>^  ud  it  may  ba  iUcgoncftll;  dednnod  from  Hark 

iTLia. 

■  It  It  eniion*  tlwt  in  thr  lAtin  truilation  of  tha  Joamtft  of  Oe  DMnt  {np-Um)  bj 
thaPHudo-rncbonu  {BiU.  Pair.  1677J,  an  attampt  u  made  to  fix  liii  BurtjTdoin  at 
Boma.  Tba  MS.  wu  fonud  in  the  library  of  the  nuviaatny  of  St.  Chilrtodului  in 
Patnioi.  Sea  Zahn.  Ada  JnannU,  p.  19t  TacbendoTt,  Act.  Apoer.  266— 27L  Bip- 
po^tna  udalmi  *'  Tall  ma,  bleusd  Jobn,  what  didiC  thoa  Ma  and  hear  abant  Babylon  f  " 
Ot  CArirt.  el  Aiaitkritt.  36. 

■  Tiiitoriiiiu  and  Prinwiim  ny  that  he  was  "  in  raefo/iun  damnatiu.''  There  are  no 
minaa  in  Patmoa,  but  nic(a//uin  may  mean  "a  itone-quarry.''  It  vaa  not  «>•  of  tha 
!_i__i ....  ^\^i^^  fof  jQjxirtiitiol " 
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and  Renan,  but  erea  the  most  advanced  followers  of  tbe  Tiibingen 
school,  Buch  aa  Schwegler,  Zeller,  and  Volkmar,  admitted  the  oogeacy 
of  the  evidence  for  a  fuet  which  till  the  last  tea  years  has  been 
universally  accepted.  The  notion  that  the  Apostle  John  was  mistaken 
for  tlie  iSvsbyter  John — if  ever  there  was  sach  a  pereon — is  wholly 
baseless.  Even  if  we  accept  the  wild  conjecture  that  the  Apocalypse  is 
by  John  Mark  the  Evangelist  or  by  the  sappoaed  Presbyter  John — 
conjectures  which  crumble  to  nothing  before  the  first  serious  examiita- 
tion — it  results  from  the  whole  manner  and  phraseology  of  the  book 
that  the  writer  meatU  himself  to  be  regarded  as  tiie  Apostle.  And 
such  being  the  case,  it  is  equally  clear  that  his  residence  in  Asia 
Minor  is  assumed  as  a  thing  well  blown  to  aU  readers  of  the  book.  It 
would  have  been  absurd  for  a  foi^;er  to  start  with  an  assumption  which, 
if  false,  would  at  once  have  proved  that  he  was  not  the  person  he 
pretended  to  be.  Even  if  we  set  aside  the  authority  of  such  men  as 
St.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,*  and  Origen,*  the  fact  that  St>  Folycarp,  in 
A.D.  160,*  who  had  actually  seen  and  heard  the  Apostle,  appeiJs  to  his 
authority  for  the  Eastern  custom  of  keeping  Easter  on  Kisan  14,  ought 
alone  to  be  decisive.  Folyci-ates,  in  a-d,  190,  who  as  Bishop  of  Epfaesos 
was  a  man  likely  to  be  well  informed,  made  the  same  appeal,*  as  also 
did  St  IrenieuB  in  his  letter  to  Florinus.*  When  we  remember  the 
statement  of  St.  Irenana  that  as  a  boy  (about  i.D.  150)  he  had  heard 
from  Uie  mouth  of  Folycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  many  otiier  eldwa, 
many  memorable  things  about  John,  the  Lord's  disciple,  who,  aa  a 
successor  to  St.  Paul,  lived  in  Ephesus,  wrote  the  Bevelation  and  the 
Oospel,  and  died  at  a  great  age  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,' — does  it  not 
require  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  credulity  to  suppose  that  he  made  a 
confusion  between  John  the  Bosom-friend  of  the  Lord,  the  beloved 
Apostle  and  Evangelist,  the  immortal  survivor  of  the  Apostolic  choir, 
and  a  "nebulous  presbyter,"  whose  very  existence  is  problematical t 
And  who  can  believe  that  when  Polycrates  ranks  John  with  the  Apoetle 
Philip  as  "the  two  great  stars  of  Asia,"'  he  is  thinking  only  of  tliis 
dubious  presbyter  1  Eusebius  does  indeed  in  one  place  (iil  39)  infer 
from  a  well-known  passage  that  Papios  had  been  a  personal  hearer  <rf 
Aristion  and  John  the  Presbyter,  and  not  of  John  the  Apostle.  In  the 
style  of  Fapias,  so  inartificial  and  inexact,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  this  is  his  meaning ;  but  even  if  it  is,  the  inference  drawn 
from  this,  that  St.  John  had  not  lived  in  Asia,  has  no  weight  against 

>  R)em.  Alex.  Quit  IHv.  3alv.  \  42,  ud  op.  Eaub.  iiL  2S. 

.     .  Dt   Virr.  lUiatr.   17;    OiTon.  PokA.  p.  250. 
_  A  Folf  cup  la  IM  or  15S. 

-r _j.  Batr.  IIL  iii  *.)  •  Bnwi.  v.  20,  SL 

*  Surely  thi*  tectimouy  more  thui  oatweiiilii  the  men  tUmct  of  Iroktio*  {ad  Snk. 
U;  ad  IVaii.  6).  e  \  i~ 

'  Ap.  Eueb.  a.  S.  iii.  31.    I  believe,  with  BeMn,  thM  tl|e  PhiUp  intended  wm  tlw 
Afwtle  not  the  PeacoD, 
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Uie  dear  statements  of  Polycarp  and  Iren^us.  It  has  never  been 
donbted  that  Cerintlius  taught  in  Asia,  and  from  the  firet  the  Church 
has,  in  many  way^  connected  the  names  of  Cerinthus  and  St  John. 
By  a  Btrange  fat^ty  the  writings  of  St.  John  were  actually  attributed 
to  Cerinthus  {againil  whom  they  were  perhaps  written)  by  the  Alogi, 
who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.'  A  scholar  so  accomplished  as 
DionjaiuB  of  Alexandria,  in  expressing  his  doubts  about  the  Apocal3rpse, 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  record  the  legend  that  Cerinthus  had  written  it, 
and  ftaadulently  prefixed  to  it  the  name  of  John.*  But  even  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  Apocalypse  was  not  written  by  John,  it  still 
bears  decisive  testimony  to  the  belief  that  he  was  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Christians  of  Asia. 

Relegating  to  the  Excursns*  the  intricate  inquiry  aa  to  the  identity 
of  the  Apostle  with  John  the  Presbyter,  we  may  here  be  allowed  to 
assume  tiiat  the  belief  of  the  Church — unquestioned  for  nineteen  cen- 
turies— is  still  to  be  accepted.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  why  St. 
John  should  have  fixed  his  new  home  in  the  famous  capital  of  Procon- 
sular Asia.  The  Church  in  that  city  was  large  and  flourishing.  It 
stood  at  the  head  of  many  Churches  of  great  importance.  The  position 
of  the  city  as  an  emporium  of  the  Mediterranean  made  it  an  eminently 
bvourable  centre  for  missionary  labours.  The  Christians  of  Asia  were 
liable  to  severe  temptations,  and  had  long  been  tried  by  the  influx  of 
various  errors.  Everything  called  for  the  presence  of  Sb  John.  St. 
Paul  was  imprisoned,  if  not  dead,  and  hod,  at  any  rate,  bidden  farewell 
to  Ephesus  for  ever.*  The  other  Apostles  were  scattered  or  dead.  The 
Church,  largely  composed  of  Judaising  Christians,  naturally  looked  for 
the  support  of  an  Apostle  &om  Jerusalem.  St.  John  was  alone  avail- 
able for  the  work :  nor  is  it  impossible  that  he  may  have  felt  all  the 
more  need  to  obey  the  call  because,  like  St  James,  he  may  have  been 
aware  of  the  danger  which  arose  from  the  perversion  of  St  Paul's 
tcftclung  by  Gnostic  and  Antinomian  hereuarohs,  who  were  ever 
mixing  it  up  with  alien  elements  borrowed  from  Greek  or  Eastern 
speculation. 

That  St  John's  individual  leanings  long  continued  to  be  in  favour 
of  Uie  Judaists  is  proved  by  the  impression  which  he  left  upon  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  he  had  lived ;'  aa  well  as  by  the  countenance 
be  gave  to  the  Quartodecimaus,  who  kept  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of 

'  ^phui.  natr.  B.  3.     The  other  Futben  ie  olaiiiinoni— Chryi.  iVorf  in  Epha.  ; 
iwd.  Hop*.  Prooat.  in  CaL  Patr.;  Tart.  e.  Mare.  1*.  6. 
'     p.  »uA.  iU.  Sf 


"  ii  Qwd  raeta^orieKllj'  in  Taf. 
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Nisan.  It  u  prOTed  most  ot  all  bj  tiie  general  tone  of  the  ApocalTpae, 
which,  amid  maaj  resemblances,  differs  bo  iridelj'  from  that  of  the 
Gos^I  and  Epistles.  That  the  Apocalypse  was  vritt«n  many  ye&ra 
before  the  Oospel  and  Epistles  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  certain  conclu- 
sion. The  difTerence  of  style  alone — apart  from  the  deeper  differences 
on  which  I  ahaJl  dwell  hereafter— is  suiEcient  to  prove  it  The  Oreek 
of  the  Ooapels  and  Epistles,  though  Hebraic  in  the  stnictnre  of  its 
Hentences,  ia  yet  perfectly  smooth  and  correct  It  is  the  Greek  of  one 
who  hod  long  been  familW  with  the  langaaga  Bnt  the  Greek  of  the 
Apocaly|>se  is  so  ungrammatical  and  so  full  of  solecisms  as  to  be  the 
worst  in  the  entire  Greek  Testament.  Now  it  is  natui'al  that  St  Jafan, 
after  so  many  years  in  which  he  had  spoken  little  but  Aramaic,  should 
write  Greek  impet-fectly ;  and  that  he  should  aubaequently  gain  poorer 
in  writing  Greek  by  residence  in  heathen  cities  and  among  a  Greek- 
speaking  population.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  sliould  ha.ve 
written  the  Oospel  and  Epistles  in  pure  Greek,  and  then,  after  yeara  of 
familiar  practice,  should  hare  come  to  write  the  language  incomparably 
worsa  The  attempts  to  explain  the  difference  of  style  by  the  peoali- 
iirities  of  Apocalyptic  wridags  are  impossible  after-thoughts,  wholly 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  But  besides  this,  without 
the  invention  of  a  moral  miracle,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  possible  that,  by 
writing  the  Apocalypse  after  the  Gospel,  St.  John  could  have  gone  bctck 
from  clear  thought  to  figures,  and  have  reduced  the  full  ezpressioa  of 
truth  to  its  rudimentary  indications.' 

Perhaps  it  needed  nothing  less  than  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  teach 
to  St.  John,  as  it  taught  to  most  Jewish  Christians,  that  though  Judaiam 
had  been  the  cradle  of  Christianity  it  was  not  to  be  its  grave.  Their 
intense  belief  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  their  identifica- 
tion of  faithfulness  and  orthodoxy  with  obedience  to  the  Levitic  l&iv, 
were  opinions  ao  inveterate  that  nothing  could  shake  them  save  that 
visible  interposition  which,  when  Christianity  was  fairly  planted  in  tJie 
world,  rendered  imposeibU  the  fulfilment  of  Mosaic  ordinances.  The 
extreme  Judaisers  had  so  long  encouraged  themselves  in  the  belief  that 
St  Fuul  was  a  dangerous,  if  not  a  wicked,  teacher,  that  they  could  not 
be  convinced  tiiat  after  all  they  bad  been  immeasurably  inferior  to  him 
in  insight,  until  their  eyes  were  opened  by  the  catastrophe  which  closed 
the  order  of  the  old  a^es,  and  which  was  tJie  First  Coming  of  Christ. 
St.  John,  of  course,  would  not  have  agreed  with  these  Judaisers  in  their 
extreme  views,  hut  no  one  can  read  his  Gospel  and  Epistles,  written 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  without  seeing  how  much 
his  knowledge  of  the  truth  had  been  widened  since  he  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  days  when  the  Holy  City  had  not  as  yet  been  made 
a  heap  ^  stones. 

It  has   been   said,  and  witti   scarcely  any  exaggeration,    that  tbe 

)  On  thii  lubject  we  Ounon  Wc«(oott,  Introd,  to  Ootpd,  p.  kcxsvi 

C^ooglc 
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ApocalTpse  is  of  all  the  books  in  the  New  Testament  the  most  inteiiseiy 
Jewish,  and  the  Fourth  Qoepel  the  least  ea  In  the  Apooalypee  "  Jew  " 
is  k  term  of  the  highest  honour;  in  the  Oospel  it  uHuaUy  describes  the 
enemies  of  Jesus,  the  Pharisees  and  Priests.  Yet  these  differences 
are  capable  of  explanation,  and  we  must  remember  that  they  are  found 
in  connexion  with  close  resemblances.  Even  in  the  Gospel  there  ia  no 
hij^er  eulogy  than  "  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  ia  no  guile." 

We  must  be  content  to  remain  in  uncertainty  as  to  tiie  chronology 
of  tliis  part  of  Bt;  John's  life,  and  as  to  the  oircumstances  which  took 
him  to  Ephesn^'  We  may,  however,  be  anre  that  his  residence  alike 
in  Uie  rocky  islet  and  in  the  thronged  Ionian  capital  were  very  fruitful 
in  his  dirine  education.  In  Ephesus  he  saw — pei'haps  for  the  first 
time — the  wicked  glittering  life  of  a  great  Gentile  city,  with  its  mer- 
chaodisa  not  only  of  fine  linen,  and  purple  and  scarlet,  and  vessels  of 
ivory  and  precious  wood,  And  amomnm,  and  incense,  and  wine,  and 
horses,  and  chariota,~bnt  also  of  "slavei,  and  »ovi«  of  m*n."  There, 
on  the  centre  of  the  weetem  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he  could,  as  from  a 
beacon-tower,  look  back  over  the  plains  and  valleys  watered  by  the 
Hermos  and  Meander,  and  while  he  kept  watch  over  all  the  Churches 
of  Asia,  his  voice  could  sound  like  a  trumpet  of  God  over  the  Isles  of 
Greece,  and  westward  to  the  great  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
Gaul  and  Spain.*  Amid  that  busy  scene,  with  its  harbour  thronged 
with  the  sails  of  the  civilised  world,  and  its  Temple  frequented  by 
nations  of  worshippers,  there  oould  have  been  little  time  for  contempla. 
tion  in  the  midst  of  the  work  which  life  in  such  a  cit;  entailed  upon  a 
Christian  Apostle.  But  in  his  retirement  at  Fatmoe,  whether  voluntary 
or  compulsory,  he  would  have  leisure  for  peace&I  thought  Patmos, 
with  its  strangely  shattered  oonfiguratiou,  is  little  more  than  a  huge 
rock,  and  it  can  never  have  had  many  inhabitants.  In  its  grotto  of  La 
Scala,  on  its  bare  hills,  by  its  projecting  promontories,  as  he  sat  alone — 
with  man  distant  irom  him,  but  God  near — he  could  meditate  in  undis- 
turbed devotion.  He  might  naturally  pass  into  mystic  ecstacy,  as  he 
■at  nnder  some  grey  olive  and  looked  up  in  prayer  to  the  glow  of 
heaven,  ctr  gazed  on  the  silent  expanse  of  the  sea,  which  under  the 
burning  sun  gleams  so  often  like  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fira  No 
outward  drcumstances  could  have  been  more  providentially  ordered  to 
bring  out  his  noblest  faculties  than  the  interchange  of  a  life  t^nt 
"  anud  ttie  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  with  one  n>ent  in  seclusion 
and  aolitud^  wherein  he  could  commune  with  his  own  thoughts  and  hear 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  him,  and  be  still.' 


sntioned  by  Simeon  HeUplmitM,  Va.  J(A.  2 

hiigdeb.  'Xeii.  Hid.  Cent.  iL  2  ;  we  too  Chrymt.  Bom.  L  in  JoIubl 
*  "  Pktmos  nopinbla  k  toDtoi  Ui  Om  de  1'Anihiiiel :  mer  d'acur,  nir  linipide,  del 
Kreta,  rocben  mm  winin''t<  dentelia.  t  pdne  revetus  pu-  moments  d'un  leger  duret  ds 
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The  history  of  Patmos  itseK  throws  no  light  on  this  intereating  sub- 
ject It  is  scarcely  alluded  to  by  any  ancient  author,  which  is  the  more 
surprising  because  it  fumished  a  convenient  point  at  which  vessels  could 
touch  on  their  way  from  Ephesus  to  Italy.  It  is  only  mentioned  inci- 
dentally by  Pliny  aiid  Strabo,'  and  there  seem  to  be  no  adequate  grounds 
for  Senan's  assertion  that  in  the  first  century  it  was  veiy  popidoua,  A 
sterile  rock,  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,'  can  never  have  been 
important.  We  have  no  mention  of  its  being  useil  for  the  deportation 
of  criminals,  and  when  St.  John  says  that  he  was  there  "  for  the  word 
of  Crod  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  the  phrase  is  indecisive.  Fatmo« 
was,  indeed,  so  completely  in  the  highway  of  the  Icarian  sea,  and  its 
port  was  BO  convenient,  that  it  would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  suited  the  object  for  which  islands  were  selected  as  places  of  exile. 
It  is  curious  that  the  pseudo-Frochonis,  in  his  Periodoi,  says  nothing 
about  any  banishment  to  Fatmos,  and  does  not  even  mention  the 
Apocalypse,  but  says  that  St.  John  went  there  to  write  his  OospeL 
We  can  trace  no  special  influences  of  the  sceneiy  on  his  mind,  unless  it 
be  in  the  menti<m  of  "  a  burning  mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  sea," 
which  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  &ea  active  volcano  of  Santorin, 
the  ancient  Thera.* 
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LEOKNDB      OP      ST.      JOHIT. 

i  yif   rdi^a  iri    t^i    Mai    v|Hf«i    Unra 

No  acoount  of  St.  John  would  be  complete  without  some  eetimste  of 
the  many  I^ends  which  cluster  round  his  later  years.  We  may  say  at 
once  that  some  of  them,  if  true  at  all,  belong — in  spirit  at  any  rate — 
far  more  to  the  epoch  in  which  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse  than  to  that  in 
which  he  wrote  the  OospeL 


H  dfl  bAkUi  oiHftui  blAncs,  opposd  max  teiata  nmsBttrBi  d«  roehen  Mat 
.      .  dWminble "  (Betiui,  PAnUeKriH,  p.  379).     "  Silent  1*;  the  little  ulsnd 

bafore  ms  ia  the  mamin^  tirilight  Here  Bnil  there  u)  olire  bremki  the  monotoar  of  the 
itxkj  wtMle.  Thp  lea  wu  itill  lu  the  gnre.  Pntmoa  repa«d  in  ft  like  m  de^  niot 
.  .  .  John — that  u  the  thought  of  the  iilknd.  The  idind  belong*  to  him ;  it  is  hk 
Mtnotauy.  The  itonai  ipei]!  of  him,  uid  in  eveir  heart  be  liTea  "  CnHheodotf,  Ram 
in'i  MoiyenlaTui,  iL  267 ;  see  too  Bou,  Jleittn  avf  gritcK,  Jruelii,  ii  1Z3,  ud  Qn&rin, 
J)aa:  de  I'He  de  Paiiao€,  IS56).  It  ooniiite  of  three  mrmrtt  of  rook  united  by  dutow 
lathmiiM*. 

■  Stnbo,  I.  p.  4S8 ;  Plinr,  H.  JIT.  ir.  13  ;  Thoo.  ill  23. 

■  Tonnefoi^  Voa.  d«  Levant,  L  168.    Ia  hit  time  there  were  onlf  300  inhabitant*. 
See  on  Pttmoe,  Stanly'*  Sermotu  in  (A<  Bait,  p.  230. 

•  Flint,  if.  JIT.  Iv.  12,  S  23 ;  3au.  Qu.  JTot.  ii.  26 ;  >L  21.     Bat  it  li  Jiut  u  auj  to 
■appoM  that  St.  John  may  have  lailed  paat  Stromboli  in  going  to  Roma. 
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1.  One  of  the  best-known  of  these  tells  us  that  once  at  Ephesua  he  was 
entering  into  one  of  the  great  public  baths  (themue),  Then  ha  was  in- 
formed that  CSerinthus  was  in  the  building.  Thereupon  he  instantly 
toned  awBf ,  exclaiming,  "  Let  us  fly,  that  the  therme  fall  not  on  our 
heads,  since  Cerinthua,  tiie  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  therein."'  In  another 
vendon  of  Hie  anecdote,  given  by  Epiphaniua,  the  name  of  the  mythical 
Ebion*  is  substituted  for  that  of  Cerinthua,  and  this  variation  happily 
serves  to  throw  great  doubt  on  a  story  which  ia  still  quoted  with 
applause  by  religious  partisans,  because  it  is  supposed  to  furnish  a 
sanction  for  violent  religious  animosities.  We  catch,  indeed,  in  this 
stoiy  the  old  tone  of  the  pasuon  and  intolerance  of  the  Son  of  Thunder, 
at  a  period  of  his  life  when  we  might  have  hoped,  from  other  indica- 
tions, that  he  had  climbed  to  that  region  "  where  above  these  voices 
there  is  peacb"  Cerinthus  was  a  Jewish  Christian,  and  the  eailietrt  of 
the  Christian  Qnostica  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  in  two  prm- 
afieR,  making  a  distinction  between  Qod  and  the  Demiui^us  or 
Creator,'  Further  than  this,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Docetiam, 
in  that  form  of  it  which  spoke  of  "  Jesus  "  as  being  a  mere  man,  on 
whom  "  Christ,"  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  had  descended  at  His 
baptism  in  the  fonn  of  a  dove,  leaving  Kim  again  at  the  moment  of 
His  cmoifixion.  We  can  undentand  how  abhorrent  such  views  would 
be  to  St  John ;  how  they  would  run  counter  to  his  ixunost  and  most 
preciona  conTiction&  But  in  the  idly  superstitious  notion  that  the 
therm»  must  therefore  necessarily  fall  and  crush  the  heretic,  we  could 
only  trace  (were  the  stoiy  true)  the  spirit  which  had  once  wished  to  per- 
form Elij  ^-miracles  of  fire — -the  spirit  of  one  who  forgot  for  the 
moment  that  Christ  came  to  save,  not  to  destroy — that  God  maketh 
His  sun  to  shine  upon  the  evil  and  upon  the  good,  and  sendeth  His 
rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust.* 

lliere  is  another  reason  for  Aopivg  that  this  favourite  story  of  re- 
ligious hatred  is  a  fabrication.  It  was  not  the  usual  custom  of  Jews 
to  frequent  the  public  baths.     They  oould  hardly  do  so  without  ren- 


ffur.  iH.  8  ;   Biueb.  IT.  £  iiL  38 ;  ir.  14  ;  llieodDret,  iL  3  ;  Nioephonii, 

"M  the  orf -■■ '  '   ■  '     ' ."-»--  .=. 

iutHelJ- 
^iplun.  Saer,  u 


—    -  ,  ,  -  .      -  -  ,  i   Mioepho 

iii.  30.    B— JdM  the  oiigiiul  authoritiM  bera  quaCed,  I  tatj  refsr  to  Lompe  IProltB.    . ., 

Knnkal  IJ)tr  AutHel  JaAama,  pp.  21—32),  and  Sbmlsy  iJSermom  on  Ot  ApoHolie  Age). 


t  wwts  thmnch  int«,  or  bsvene  mj 

or  sran  ft  wicked  Jew,  l«a(  bs  be  ovor- 

.  ..n  with  l,iin  "  (JTteur  SA'toA,  t.  10,  61.    Thi.  ia  nol  the  «pirit  of 

,_    .  ., iriii.  4,  which  forbidi,  not  the  ordinAry  intenxiurae  of  life,  wMch  Bt. 

P>ul  aiprMelf  told  hi*  oonrert*  that  he  did  not  mean  to  forfaid  (1  Oor.  v.   10),  but 
petticipfttioD  m  the  fini  of  othen.    It  U  more  like  the  heathen  notlan — 
"  Vet»bo  qui  Cererii  ucram 
Yulguit  kronimi  nib  IjMlem 
Sit  tnJnbn*,  fngilemTe  meODm 
Bolnt  phuelon,"  etc 
Br  enteriiv  the  lune  bathe,  St.  John  woulil  ccrtainlr  not  hare  been  luppoeed  hj  aj 
hmaaa  bdiig  to  m*^  hjinwlf  ■  "putakar  of  the  evil  dee<)e"  of  Oerinthni  (3  John 
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dering  themBelveB  liable  to  the  grossest  insulta.  E^irthar,  Uie  Ixittw 
were  almost  invariably  adorned  with  statues,  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  those  statues  were  not  sometimes  those  of  heathea 
deities.  The  iconoclasm  of  the  Jew  made  such  places  detestable  to  him, 
and  it  was  thought  an  inatiuice  of  reprehensible  laxity  when  the  younger 
Gamaliel  entered  a  bath  which  contained  one  of  the  common  statues 
of  Aphrodite.*  Thea,  too,  the  loman  baths  were  thought  to  be  rery 
luxorious.  We  are  told  that  for  this  reasoti  they  were  never  used  by 
St.  Jamee.'  Epiphanius  also  asserte  that  St.  John  "used  neither  bath 
nor  oiL*^  Cerinthus  was  surely  not  worse  than  thousanda  of  bad 
Chi-istians  *nd  worse  Pagans— Pagans  dyod  in  every  extreme  of  vice— 
whom  St.  John  would  be  quite  sure  to  encounter  if  he  went  to  public 
baths  at  alL  Strange  to  say — heretical  as  were  the  specnlatiDna  of 
Cerinthns^he  is  actually  asserted  by  one  ancient  writer  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  That  conjecture  is  absurd,  but  it  sorely 
shows  that  Cerinthus — who,  in  virtue  of  his  restless  and  impreesionabEe 
nature^  has  thus  become  "the  spectre  of  Bt.  John" — could  not  have 
been  so  flagrantly  wicked  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  be  undw  tbe 
same  roof  with  him  1  The  story  is  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  I 
for  one  am  glad  to' dismiss  it  from  my  memories  of  the  holy  Apostle, 
as  an  anachronism  in  the  history  of  his  life,  and  wholly  nnwo^y  of 
the  later  period  of  his  career.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  it^  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  expiring  flash  of  that  old  intolerance  whic^  Christ 
had  reproved ;  or,  again,  any  slight  basis  of  truth  in  it  may  be  reducible 
to  the  utterance  of  a  strong  metaphor  by  way  of  expressing  marked 
disapproval*  In  that  case  the  Apostle  would  not  have  meant  it  to  be 
taken  literally  and  d'un  trap  grand  girieux.  That  it  was  so  taken  is 
due  to  Polycarp — through  whom  we  get  the  stoty  third-hand  in 
Irennus — and  of  Epiphaniiia,  who  repeals  it  fourth  or  fifth-hand,  snd 
tells  it  wrongly.  Polycarp,  who  would  not  notice  Uarcion  in  the 
streets,  and  when  challenged  as  an  acquaintance  replied — not  surely  in 
the  true  Christian  spirit,  which  is  peaceable  and  meek  and  gentk — 
"  Yes,  I  know  thee,  the  first-bom  of  Satan  ; "  Ireniens,  who  tells  these 
stories  with  approval ;  Epiphanius,  who  spent  his  cveduloas  age  in  hunt 
ing  for  heresy  in  the  diooesee  of  wiser  men  and  better  saints  than  him- 

1  AtodaZara,  t.  44,  ft.  ^le  uohm  whioh  the  Rsbbi  made,  "  that  the  itttae  «w  * 
mera  >pp«nd>ga  of  the  bath,"  ihowsd  more  good  hum  tbui  tba  imjietDoai  oaodiiet 
ucribed  to  tha  Aportle. 

*  Iren.  e.  Haer.  v.  33.  ■  Epipfaan.  Baer.  IxxriiL  14. 

*  EpiphuuoB,  thoogh  glad  to  ret^n  ifae  atoi7,  ia  poaaled  hj  tha  Tiiit  to  the  batht, 
and  tbiDU  that  it  muat  have  been  a  <fuite  nunnial,  prondeutial  viait ;  that  be  mut 
hava  gone  "oompellad  by  tha  Holy  Spirit"  (i»«yMr»i|  i»4  T*i  iyiw  nm(i«n>i).  to  p« 
him  as  ojiportanit;  for  the  vulnable  anathemn  I  Baronini  {AnnoL  ad  A.D.  74}  tliub 
to  reconcile  Epiphaniiu  *ith  Iieiieeiu  by  the  eugseitioD  that  peihapa  botk  Censuiu  ud 
Ebion  (!)  might  have  been  in  tha  bath,  a  conjeotiire  which  IttiginajJte  HaemiaTiiii,f- 
EH)  appioTea.  See  on  tha  utory  gcoomlly,  Lampe,  Proleg,  p.  69.  I  am  lorTJ  lot 
Holtimuin  •hoold  aay  (Scheckel,  Bib.  Lex.  >.  v.  JiA.  d,  Apott,)  "  Dieae  I^adibca  irt 
von  ullen   .  .  .   dia  glaubwiirdigato,"  usignlng  aa  bia  resaon  ita  aoeordance  vltit  Oit 

ST  of  St  John. 
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s^lf— woald  not  have  been  likely  to  soften  the  features  of  an  anecdote 
which  bad  an  evil  effect  even  on  the  Baintly  mind  of  John  Eeble,  and  is 
but  too  dear  to  the  odium  eeelenaalicuTn.' 

2.  Another  curious  stoiy  was  cuirent  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  long 
nfter  the  Apoetle'a  death.  It  reata  upon  the  authority  of  Papiaa,*  irho 
profeeses  to  have  heard  it  from  Folycarp  and  others,  who  had  heard  it 
from  StL  John,  It  is  as  follows : — "  The  Elders  who  had  seen  John,  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  related  that  they  beard  from  him  how  the  Lord 
used  to  teach  abont  those  times,  and  to  say,  'The  days  will  coms  in 
vhich  Tinea  shall  spring  up,  each  having  ten  thousand  stems,  and  on 
each  st«m  ten  thonaand  branches,  and  on  each  bnuich  ten  thousand 
shoots,  and  on  each  shoot  t«n  thousand  clusters,  and  on  each  duster 
ten  thoDsand  grapes,  and  each  grape  when  pressed  shall  give  five-and- 
twenty  measures  of  wine.  And  when  any  saint  shall  have  seized  one 
cluster,  another  shall  cry,  "I  am  a  better  cluster,  take  me ;  through 
me  bless  the  Lord." '  Aiid  he  used  to  add,  '  These  things  are  believable 
to  believers.'  And  when  Judas  ^e  tnutor  did  not  believe,  and  asked, 
'How  will  Buch  products  be  created  by  the  Lordi'  the  Lord  said,  'Iliey 
■hall  see  who  shall  come  to  those  tames.' "' 

What  are  we  to  make  of  tliia  strange  story  t  It  comes  to  us  only 
fifth-hand,  in  a  free  Latin  translation  of  a  passage  of  Fapias ;  and 
P^uas,  on  whose  authority  it  rests,  was  generally  looked  on  as  a  weak 
and  credulous  person.  To  make  it  still  more  suspicious,  it  is  found  also 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.  As  to  its  right  to  belong  to  the  agrapha 
dogmata,  or  unrecorded  sayings  of  Christ,  two  suppositions  alone  are 
possible — either  that  it  rests  on  no  foundation,  or  that  it  is  due  to 
an  unintelligeat  literalism  which  has  mist^en  some  bright  symbol  used 
by  our  Lord  in  the  genial  human  intercourse  of  His  happier  hours.  He 
may  have  been  speaking  with  His  Apostles  of  the  f^tal  anticipations 
which,  in  the  common  notions  of  the  people,  were  mingled  with  their 
Meananio  hopes;  and  in  touching  on  their  true  aspect — the  aspect 
which,  for  instance,  makes  the  wedding  festival  a  picture  of  the  Lord's 
kingdom — He  may  have  used  some  such  words  in  the  half-playful  irony 
which  marks  some  of  tiie  finer  ahadea  of  His  familiar  language. 
Periiaps  He  may  only  have  meant  to  expose  the  carnal  notions  of 
Jewish  ■*liil''"n",  which  appear  again  and  again  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Babbie.     If  so,  St.  John — fond  at  that  time,  aa  the  Apocalypse 

<  DwuD  Btulaj  (Smnofu  on  Ae  AvotloUe  Agt,  p.  373),  to  (hoir  how  itoiiei  do  not 
low  bj  npatmon,  oaotea  tha  punlj  imtaaiarj  leqiul  of  tha  itoty  in  Jsmny  Tijlor 
[lAJt  of  CkriH,  ziL  Z),  thftt  tha  bath  did  fall  down,  knd  Cerinthiu  mm  ouihad  in  tba 
niiiu  I  Jeramj  T^jlor,  however,  ww  not  the  inventOT  of  thb  itoiy.  It  li  fint  found 
in  tha  Slmchtu  Hatraiuwi,  hi  Pnteoliu  {"Dt  no  addit  Pnteoliu,  etc.,  ■(  qmd 
primitiTM  eoalaaiaa  kostorai  altnm  aat  da  hae  re  ■Uentum"  (Ittl^oi,  BaertnardL 
P.G8L 

'  On  Pb^u  see  tha  Eicninu  tin  "  John  the  Pnebyter." 

*  Inn.  Batr.  *.  33,  3 ;  Elueb.  B.  R  i^.  ad  fin.  j  Bonth,  Jtd.  Saer.  p.  9.  Giabv 
rightly  otieame  that  the  narratiTe  niut  ba  reckoned  anumx  the  ,>i>«liuti)hI  n»  and  fiw 
nftfm*it,  lAlflh  K»Mii»  ehaigM  F*fiai  with  raoDrillng. 
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showB,  of  material  Bjinboliam — may,  with  due  oral  expl&natuni,  htve 
repeated  some  of  His  'words.  A  literal-minded  hearer  like  Poljcarp 
maj  have  repeated  the  tale  on  the  aathoritj'  of  St.  John,  whiio  1^ 
robbed  it  of  all  the  rmaneet  which  alone  gave  it  an;  beaotf  or  mgni- 
ficanca'  It  would  become  still  more  prosaic  and  material  in  the 
I  writings  of  a  commonplace  reporter,  and  the  last  traces  of  its  real 
bearing  might  easily  evaporate  in  the  loose  translation  and  paraphtsBe 
of  IreuKus. 

In  this  point  of  view  the  story  has  a  real  value.  It  showa  us  that 
we  can  only  attach  a  modified  credence  to  any  report  intrinsicall; 
improbable,  even  when  it  comes  to  us  attested  by  one  who  professes  to 
have  known  at  least  two  of  the  Disuples  of  the  Lord.'  If  the  anecdote 
be  based  apon  fact  at  all,  it  has  oome  to  us  bo  reflected  and  refracted 
through  the  mediam  of  a  weak  mind  as  to  have  lost  its  real  significance, 
Experience  shows  that  a  story  told  second-hand,  even  by  an  honest 
narrator,  may  be  so  tinged  in  the  narrator's  subjectivity  as  to  convey 
an  impression  positively  false.  We  are  thus  obliged  to  discount  tlw 
tales  and  remarks  for  which  Ireneens  refers  us  to  the  authority  if  "  tfaa 
Elders,"*  by  whom  he  seems  chiefly  to  mean  Fapias  and  Folycarp.  Nov 
Ensebius  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Fapias  was  a  souixm  of  emr 
to  Irenieus  and  others  who  relied  on  his  "  antiquity."  When  IrenEiu 
says  that  the  "  Pastor  of  Hermas  "  is  canonical ;  that  the  head  of  the 
Nicolaitans  was  the  Deacon  Nicolas;  and  that  the  version  of  the 
T.YX  was  written  by  inspiration ; — we  know  what  estimate  to  put 
on  his  appeals  to  apostolic  tradition.  But  there  is  one  instance  of 
mistake  or  credulity  even  more  flagrant.  The  whole  Ohristian  world 
unites  in  rejecting  the  assertion  that  our  Lord  was  fifty  years  old  when 
he  died,  although  Irenteua  asserts  it  on  the  authority  of  "eldais  vho 
received  it  from  the  Apostles."*  If  in  these  particulars  Irenseus  followed 
LOO  hastily  the  credulous  Fapias,  he  may  have  derived  the  harsher 
elements  of  the  story  about  Cerinthus  from  the  aged  Folycarp.  The 
aeeentuation  at  that  dubious  anecdote  is  what  we  should  expect  from 
the  old  man  whose  way  of  expressing  disapproval  of  heresy  was  not  t« 
refute  it,  but  indignantly  to  stop  his  ears.  Tlie  description  of  the  passion 
and  vehemence  of  Folycarp  given  by  Iremeus  in  his  fine  letter  lo 
Florinus  exactly  resembles  the  conduct  attributed  to  St.  John.  Irencnt 
says  that  if  Folycarp  had  hoard  the  views  of  Florinus,  "  I  can  testify 
b^ore  God  that  the  blessed  and  apostolic  elder,  crying  out  lond,  and 
stopping  his  ears,  and  exclaiming  in  Aw  'uawtl  Jiahion,  '  Oh,  good  God, 

'  So  Euielniu  »yt  of  Pi^iiu  tfa^  he  f>fled  to  nndenfauid  the  iqMMtolio  tnUtNU 

which  he  reoeired,  tA  it  unliiyfuun  ip^  utk>  |ui«uiiK  <inf>Av  ^\  ammr^iirt  {ff.  E.  iiL  39). 

'  NndbIj,  Ariition  uid   "thn  R™bjtor  John.'    Ronui  noedlaim^  oonj«etui»  Ou» 
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kt  wKat  time$  hast  thou-  kept  me  aim,  that  I  mditra  auch  fhmgt/' 
vxmid  have  jUd  avoay  from  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  tittiTig 
or  ttandmg  when  he  had  heard  tueh  words."  Here  we  have  indeed  the 
Btoi;  of  si.  John  and  CAiinthus  in  all  ite  distinctiTe  features  I  Bnt  hoir 
ioe^tiial  and  hoir  little  Christ-like  is  such  a  method  of  meeting  error  1 
Hot  widelj  does  it  differ  from  the  calm  reasoning,  and  "  Te  ther^ore 
do  grtatly  err,"  of  the  Divine  Master !  Neither  Papias  nor  Irennns  are 
nfe  authorities  for  stories  like  thesft  Fapias  has  evidently  fallen 
into  some  oonfouon,  and  IrenKua  has  probably  mixed  up  his  remini- 
(cenoes  of  Polycarp  with  Polycarp's  reminiscences  of  Bt.  John.' 

3.  Far  different  is  another  story  related  for  us  at  full  length  by 
ClemenI  of  Alexandria,  and  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  great 
Apostle.  We  may  assume  that  it  rests  on  some  foundation,  because  it  is 
full  of  touches  which  could  not  easily  have  been  invented.  It  shows 
8t  John  to  us  in  the  full  tide  of  his  apostolic  activity,  appointing 
sud  rsproving  bishops,  visiting  and  directing  Churches,  and  yet  finding 
time  to  care  for  individual  souls,  loving  the  young,  and  willing  to  brave 
any  danj^r  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  tomptation.  I  will  tell  it 
mainly  in  the  words  of  SL  Clemens  himself.' 

"  But  that  you  tnay  be  EtiJl  more  confident,  when  you  have  thus 
truly  repented,  that  there  remaineth  for  thee  a  trustworthy  hope  oE 
salvation,  bear  a  le^end~nay,  not  a  legend  but  a  true  narrative — about 
J(^  the  Apostle,  banded  down  and  preserved  in  memory.  When, 
on  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  he  passed  over  to  Ephesus  from  the  island 
of  PatmoB,  be  used  to  make  missionary  journeys  also  to  neighbouring 
Gentile  citios,  in  some  places  to  appoint  bishops,  and  in  some  to  set 
in  order  whole  Churches,  and  in  some  to  appoint  one  of  those  indicated 
by  die  Spirit.  On  his  arrival  then  at  one  of  the  cities  at  no  great 
distance,  of  which  some  even  mention  die  name,  ....  he  saw  a 
youth  of  stalwart  frame  and  winning  countenance  and  impetuous 
Rpirit,  and  said  to  the  bishop,  '  I  entrost  to  thee  this  youth  with  all 
eamestoefls,  calling  Christ  and  the  Church  to  witnesa'  The  bishop 
accepted  the  trus^  and  made  all  the  requisite  promises,  and  the 
Apostle  renewed  his  inJuQctions  and  adjurationa  He  then  retumod 
to  Ephesus,  and  the  Elder  taking  home  with  him  the  youth  who  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care,  maintained,  cherished,  and  finally  baptised 
hinx  After  this  he  abandoned  further  care  and  protection  of  him, 
conndering  that  he  had  affixed  to  him  the  seal  of  the  Lord  as  a 

I  Ennb.  H.  S.  T.  20.     Bee  ■ome  aiOBlIent  ramuki  In  Lunpe'i  PnUffomena,  pp. 

er-7L 

*  Quit  Dip.  Saim.  a.  43.  Perlun  the  Uf e  ot  Aportolk  jonmsTW  of  wbicb  thu 
■tor  fOTtuiliea  %  tnee,  mftf  ibow  thtt  ereD  U  Timothj  wu  "  biihop  of  Eplieiua  tlisre 
VDDld  hsTa  bacn  no  ooDfliat  betire«n  liii  fancUona  snd  the  ^raatotio  dutiea  of  St.  Jobn. 
But  Ke  do  not  knov  wbsther  l^mothj  retnrnad  te  Bpfaenu  or  not  after  tbe  viiit  Co 
XoiDF,  wbicli  we  may  umme  that  he  niade  at  the  argent  anmmoiu  of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim. 
IT.  9).  The  notion  of  ■  double  iDccnaion  of  hi>ba|ia-~of  tbe  cimmidiion  and  of  tbe  ua- 
drcinndiani— irfalGh  ia  mentioned  in  tbe  ApMolit  OatulU»iians  (viL  IS],  doea  not  agm 
vith  tlw  iadiaaUona  of  the  Apooaljpaa 
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perfect  amulet  against  evil.  Thus  prematurely  neglected,  tlie  youth 
waa  corrupted  by  certain  idle  companiona  of  hia  own  age,  who  wer« 
familiar  with  STil,  and  who  firet  led  him  astray  by  many  coeIIj 
banqueta,  and  then  took  him  out  by  night  with  them  to  ahare  in  their 
felonious  proceedings,  finally  demanding  hia  cooperation  in  aome  woiw 
crime.  First  familiarised  with  guilt,  and  tlten,  from  the  force  of  his 
chantcter,  starting  aside  from  the  straight  path  tike  some  mighty  Bt«ed 
th&t  seizes  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  he  rushed  towards  headlong 
ruin,  and  utterly  abandoning  the  Divine  salvation,  gathered  his  wont 
comrades  around  him,  and  became  a  most  violent,  blood-stained  and 
reckless  bandit-<Uef.  Kot  long  afterwards  John  was  recalled  to  the 
city,  and  after  putting  other  thinga  in  order  said,  '  Come  now,  O  bishop, 
restore  to  me  the  deposit  which  I  and  the  Saviour  entrusted  to  thw, 
with  the  witness  of  the  Church  over  which  tiion  dost  preside,'  At 
first  the  bishop  in  his  alarm  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  metaphor,  bat 
tho  Apostle  said,  'I  demand  back  the  young  man  and  the  soul  of 
the  brother.'  Then  groaning  from  die  depth  of  his  heart  and  shedding 
tears,  'Heisdead,'  said  the  bishop.  '  How  and  by  what  death  1 '  'He 
is  dead  to  Ood  I  For  he  has  tinned  out  wicked  and  desperate^  ud, 
to  sum  up  all,  a  brigand ;  and  now,  instead  of  the  Church  he  bM 
seized  the  mountain,  with  followers  like  himaelf.'  Then  the  Apoatli^ 
rending  his  robe  and  beating  his  head,  with  loud  wailing,  saul,  *A 
fine  guardian  of  our  brothers  sool  did  I  leave  I  Give  me  a  horn 
and  a  guide.'  Instantly,  as  he  was,  he  rode  away  from  the  Chnrdi, 
and  arriving  at  the  bngands'  outposts,  was  captured  without  flij^ 
or  redstance,  but  orying,  'For  this  I  have  coma  Lead  me  to  yonr 
chiel'  The  chief  ftwalted  him  in  his  armour,  but  when  he  recognised 
John  as  he  approached,  he  wu  struck  with  stuune  and  turned  to  fly 
But  John  pursued  him  as  fast  as  he  could,  forgetful  of  his  age,  crying 
out,  'Why,  my  son,  dost  thou  fly  from  thine  own  father,  unarnwd, 
aged  as  he  is  1  Pity  me,  my  son,  tear  not;  thou  hast  still  a  hi^ 
of  life.  I  will  give  account  to  Christ  for  thee,  should  need  b&  I 
will  willingly  abide  thy  death ;  the  Lord  endured  the  death  on  osr 
behalf  For  thy  sake  I  will  give  in  ransom  my  own  soul.  Stayl 
believe  1  Christ  sent  m&'  But  he  on  hearing  these  words  first  stood 
with  downcast  gaze,  then  fiung  away  his  arms,  tiien  trembling 
began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  embraced  the  old  man  when  he  came  np 
to  liim,  pleading  with  bis  grokns,  and  baptising  himself  afresh  wiu 
his  tears,  only  concealing  hia  right  hand.  But  the  Apostle  pled|^ 
himself  to  win  remission  for  him  from  the  Saviour  by  his  snpplicationi, 
kneeling  before  him,  covering  with  kisses  even  his  right  hand  as  having 
been  cleansed  by  repentance,  led  him  back  to  the  Church,  and  praying 
for  him  with  abundant  prayers,  and  wrestling  with  him  in  earnest 
fastings,  and  disenchanting  him  with  various  winning  strains,  he  did  not 
depart,  as  they  say,  till  he  restored  him  to  the  bosom  of  tJie  Church, 
afl'ording  a  great  example  of    true  repentaaoe,  and  a  great  badge  of 
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reoewed  birth,  ft  trophy  of  visible  repsntance,  when  in  the  close  of  the 
age  the  tuigels  receive  thoee  who  tire  truly  penitent  into  heavenly 
babitatioaa,'isdiantly  rejoicing,  hymning  their  hymna,  and  opening  the 
heavens."' 

4.  Other  traditions  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  One  beautiful  story 
rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  monk  Csaaian  (a.d.  420),  and  ia  far 
too  late  and  unsupported  to  have  any  authentic  valuer*  It  is  yet  in 
many  respects  charajrteristic.  It  tells  us  that  St.  John,  in  his  boats  of 
rest  and  recreation,  used  to  amuse  himself  by  playing  with  a  little  tame 
partridge.  On  one  occasion  a  young  hunter,  who  had  greatly  desired  to 
see  him,  could  hardly  conceal  bis  snrprise,  and  even  hts  disapproval,  at 
finding  him  thus  employed.  He  doubt«d  for  a  moment  whether  this 
could  indeed  be  the  last  survivor  of  the  Apostle&  "  What  is  that  thing 
which  thou  earnest  in  thy  hand  1 "  asked  SI  John.  "  A  bow,"  replied 
the  hunter.  "  Why  then  is  it  unstrung )"  "  Because,"  said  Uie  youth, 
**  were  I  to  keep  it  always  strung  it  would  lose  its  spring,  and  become 
aMleM."  "  Even  so,"  replied  the  aged  saint,  "  be  not  offended  at  this 
my  brief  relaxation,  whitjt  prevents  my  spirit  from  waxing  faint." 

Tlie  beauty  of  the  aneodote  lies  far  lees  in  l^e  common  illustration 
of  the  bow  which  is  never  unbent,  than  in  the  old  man's  tenderness  for 
the  creatures  which  Ood  had  made.  The  Jews  were  remarkable  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity  for  their  kindness  to  dumb  animals.  Even 
Hoses  had  taught  careless  boys  not  to  take  the  mother  Inrd  when  Uiey 
took  the  young  from  their  nest,  and  had  meant  to  inculcate  the  lesson 
of  mercy  in  the  thrice-repeated  command  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  the 
kid  in  its  mother's  milk."  It  is  a  beautiful  Rabbinic  legend  of  the  great 
legislator  that  once  he  had  followed  a  lamb  far  into  the  wilderness,  and 
when  he  found  it,  took  it  into  his  arms,  saying,  "Little  Iamb,  thou 
knewest  not  what  was  good  for  tJiea  Come  nnto  me,  thy  shepherd,  and 
I  will  bear  thee  to  Uiy  fold"  And  God  said,  "  Because  he  has  been 
tender  to  the  straying  lamb,  hs  shall  be  the  shepherd  of  mj  people 
IsraeL"  Another  Talmudic  stoiy  will  show  bow  much  the  Jews  tliought 
of  this  duty.  Babbi — the  title  given  by  way  of  pre-eminence  to  Kabbi 
Judah  Hakkodesh,  the  compiler  of  the  M'at'nft — was  a  great  sufferer. 
One  day  a  calf  came  bellowing  to  him,  as  though  to  escape  slaughter, 
and  laid  its  head  on  his  lap.  But  when  Babbi  pushed  it  away  with  the 
remark,  "Oo,  for  to  this  wast  thou  created,"  they  said  in  heaven,  "  Lo  1 
fa«  is  pitiless;  let  affliction  come  upon  him."  But  another  day  his 
servant  in  sweeping  the  room,  disturbed  some  kitten^  and  Babbi  said, 
"  Let  them  alone ;  for  it  is  written,  '  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His 


'  He  Oknmiemt  Aftxandr.  mentioni  Smrma  u  the  citj.  Bnflniu,  in  adding  that 
John  Dud*  the  Tonth  ■  Irialiop,  wenu  to  be  mutaidng  the  nicwiiiig  of  iM^n^n  rf 
'FMMt^ri^.  U,  bowerer,  the  itoqr  be  well  atteeted,  it  u  itntige  that  no  qm  ihould  haire 
be«D  mad*  of  It  id  Um  aoatrorgTiiM  afainit  Tertolliau  and  the  Hontaoiata. 

>  CaHiaii,  CoUat.  ixir.  31.  The  tTeDtf-fonr  CoUationa  of  CauiMi  ate  pafiMfl  (o 
tbe  works  of  John  Damaaoaiie.    See  Zahn,  p.  190. 
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works.' "     Then  thoy  said  in  ^iMven,  "Let  na  have  pity  on  him,  for  hti 
iapitifuL"' 

"  He  pi&yetli  well  wlia  loreth  well 

Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beail^ 

He  pnyeth  best  who  loreth  batt 

All  thinga,  both  great  and  amall; 
For  the  dear  Gh>d  who  loveth  na. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL" 

6.  The  tradition  that  Sb  John  lived  m  Epheeus  the  life  of  a  rigiJ 
ascetic,  eating  no  animal  food,  having  the  unshorn  locks  of  a  NaEuite, 
and  wearing  no  garments  but  linen,  has  little  to  recommend  ic  It  t«ste 
solely  on  the  audiority  of  -Epiphanius,  who  wrote  three  oenturiH  after 
St.  John  was  dead.  No  hint  of  it  is  found  in  the  writings  of  thoae  who 
bad  conversed  with  friends  and  pupils  of  the  great  Apostle.  But  when 
the  possibility  of  Apostolic  labours  and  joumeyiuga  was  over,  he  doubt- 
less led  a  life  of  peaceful  dignity,  not  indeed,  except  in  metaphor,  as  "  a 
Priest,  wearing  the  golden  frontlet,"'  but  as  a  beloved  and  veneralcd 
old  man  whose  lightest  words  were  treasured  up  because  he  was  the  bst 
of  living  men  who  could  say,  "  I  have  seen  the  Lord." 

6.  The  unsupported  assertion  of  Apollonius,  that  he  had  raised  ■ 
dead  man  to  life  at  Ephwus,*  may  be  passed  over  without  farther 
notice ;  as  also  may  be  the  assertion  that  he  was,  in  the  Apocalyptic 
sense,  "a  virgin."*  The  espressioQ  of  St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,'  at  least 
gives  some  probability  to  the  belief  that  all  the  Apostles  were,  like  St 
Peter,  married  men. 

7.  One  more  tradition  has  met  with  almost  universal  aooeptance;*  It 
is  that  when  St  John  "  tarried  at  Ephesns  to  extreme  old  age,  and 
could  only  with  difficulty  be  carried  to  church  in  the  arms  ot  iat 
disciples,  and  was  unable  to  give  utterance  to  many  words,  he  nsed  to 
say  no  more  at  their  several  meetings  than  this  : — '  Little  children,  love 
one  another.'  The  disciples  and  fatlierB  who  were  there,  wearied  with 
hearing  always  the  same  words,  said,  '  Master,  why  dost  thou  atway* 
say  this  V  '  It  is  the  Lord's  command,'  was  his  worthy  reply ;  *  and  if 
only  this  be  done,  it  is  enough.' " ' 


L  1 13). 
Ifi;  8 
St.P 

u  (Pabridni,  Cod.  Apoer.  IL 
•■^    -'cni(D/theApo<rtleL' 
hu  knubed  on  thk  ■ 
the  Bphetian  robber  i.. 
u  JoaoniH  EvuigBUita 


ou  ;   lore,  ue  MOimgam.    -.iiiumaB  .  .  Cfcrifti 
and  in  ike  IHitii  Sophia,  and  ApoctiYf  « 


tiling  of  Junea  [ap,  BoMb.  iL  23).     Epipbaniui  iHar,  xziz.  4J 

■       '  aiojpeni  in /■! - 

n.  OB.  : .     .  _..    

It.  i  (me  Life  of  St.  Paul,  L  80 ;  Tort.  De  Moitaaam.  "  Joanni 


Uu  autboritr  of  Cleneni  in  &Tanr  of  thii  legend  (aAU  ■■<  t*  witmMr  4*i  r^t 
^i  t4^..]  foomp.  id.  liiTiiL  1 13). 
■  Apollon.  ap,  Eiueh.  t.  In ;  Sotoineo, 


"  A>  tAc  ni(  d/ the  AportleL" 

Lcwing  hu  tiHubed  on  thk  (torjr  in  hii  Tatament  da  JoluHuim,  ai  Herder  hw  m 

Ion  of  the  Bphetian  robber  in  Id*  I>tr  fferetttle  Jtatuting, 
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8.  Wo  cannot  with  certainty  name  those  with  wiora  he  was  familiar 
during  the  closing  epoch  of  his  life.  We  only  know  that,  according  to 
the  unaninions  testimony  of  antiquity,  Poiycarp  was  his  friend  and 
besmr.'  There  is  less  certeunty  about  Ignatius,  Fapias,  and  Quad- 
ntai.* 

9.  Respecting  tlie  death  of  St.  John  we  are  left  in  the  completest 
darkness.  Two  words — iit7\t  iiaxaipt,  "slew  with  the  sword" — suffice 
to  record  the  martyrdom  of  his  elder  brother;*  not  one  word  tells  uB 
bow  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest,  of  the  Apostles  passed 
lo  his  reward  It  is  only  a  very  late  and  worthless  rumour  which  says 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  Jews.  From  the  silence  of  all  the  early 
EVkthers  as  to  this  supposed  martyrdom,  we  may  assame  it  for  certain 
that,  so  tar  as  they  knew,  he  died  quietly  at  Ephesus  in  extreme  old 
aj^.  His  grave  was  shown  at  Ephesus  for  several  centuries,  and  the 
l<?geud,  before  mentioned,  that  the  dust  was  seen  to  move  with  the 
breathing  of  the  great  Apostle,  as  he  lay  in  immortal  sleep,  arose  from 
the  awe  with  which  it  was  n^arded.*  Sut  the  age  which  he  attained — 
far  surpassiiig,  if  some  of  our  accouuts  are  true,  the  ordinary  three  score 
years  and  ten' — only  deepened  the  impression  that  he  would  not  die  till 

'FiLiou,  DiLiom  ALTSBUTBim.'  T^ilem  ducipuli  et  fntrea  qni  ulenut,  tudio 
Alftteti  quod  efkdem  BeDiiwr  aadirant,  dixenint  :  '  Hiigutflr,  qiure  Hmper  hoa  loqueru?^ 
<Jui  mpondit  dignam  Joanne  Hntentiam  :  '  Quia  pneceptum  Domini  ett,  et  u  >olum 
lut,  nffidt "  (Jer.  in  Oal.  vi.  10). 

>  Iran.  ji.  3,  ud  ap.  Eueb.  t.  20 ;  Etueb.  iiL  36 ;  Jer.  Chron.  A.D.  101 ;  de  Virr. 
IBiitr.  17  i  Soidu,  I.  V. ;  and  Tert.  de  Praaer.  Batr.  32. 

*  Ipuitiu*  ii  nid  to  luTe  baan  ■  hurer  of  St.  John,  in  Jer.  Ckron.  A.n.  lOL  Ths 
question  abont  Fapia*  i*  touched  upon  in  tbe  Exminu*  on  "John  the  Preabrter." 
Otudntai  ij  mentioned  b;  Biuebiiu  and  JeromB.  Frochonu  uid  Bucoliu  mm  mentioDed 
)^  latn  wfitwm  o[  no  anthority. 

>  AetaziL  2. 

■  See  nfra.  p.  381 ;  Pol7cr>t«,  ap.  Enub.  A:  .£.  iiL  31,  39  ;  t.  34 ;  Jer.  d«  Fur. 
lUu^r.  iz. ;  Aug.  Tract,  124,  in  ^oann.  "  Anumat  in  ai^mantum  quod  illio  tern 
■eniim  Matere  et  quad  ebnllira  perbibetur  &tque  hoa  ejus  uibelitn  fieri  **  ]Xioeph.  M,  B- 
a.  42 ;  Z»hn,  p.  306). 

>  AsoordinK  to  Lridore  Hispalentu  {Dt  orCu  et  ojnilu,  71),  lie  lived  to  the  age  of 
eigbtr-nine.  Hnt  it  he  liTed  till  the  reivn  of  Trajui  (Iren.  c  Batr.  ii.  225  ;  Jer.  di  Vtrr. 
Kaitr.  ii.,  otln  Jovvii.  i.  14)  be  mnit  htve  been  nearly  niaetf-oight.  Tbe  Clinmicon 
PmchaU  k^  he  liTod  one  hnnJred  yean  and  seven  mouthi,  and  pMudo-Chrjaostom  (de 
S.  /iAail  )  that  be  lived  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;  oa  also  SiiidH  t.  v.  'Imtvw,  and 
Dimitbeni  (Ijunpii,  p.  S2).  In  the  ninth  century  a  writer  named  Qeorgiu*  Homortoloc 
<tDat(a  the  •uthority  of  Pajriaa,  "who  bod  seen  him,"  for  the  statement  in  the  leoond 
bnokof  bia  IFonit  a/ tie  Lard,  that  John  wm  "put  to  death  by  tbe  Jewi."  On  the 
otber  hand,  (i)  Poiyoratei  (ap.  Kueb.  iii.  SI,  v.  20),  IreniBUj  (ffocr.  iL  22,  3  B),  oad 
TertuUian  {dt  Anitt.  SO)  ipeak  nt  his  baring  died  a  natiual  death,  wbioh  they  certainly 
vooM  not  have  done  if  there  had  been  any  tradition  of  hii  martyrdom  ;  and  (ii)  the 
eiiithet  "martyr"  wai  only  wplied  to  him  in  coniequenoe  of  the  Iwnda  about  the 
nidron  of  oil  (Tert.  Praarr.  Barr.  36)  and  tbe  poiaoa  oup  ("Aot>  of  John,"  FaMciui, 
'W.  ApiXT.l.  n7H),aswellaawithrefereDoe  to  bii  heniihrnent  to  Patmoe  (Origen,  in 
MhU.  ivi.  6  and  Rrr.  i.  9).  Keim  meet  CTTDneadily  Mya  (Jav  von  Satara,  UL  44)  that 
Hfrakleon,  the  Valentinian,  quoted  by  Olemen*  of  Aleiondria  (iSlrvn.  i*.  9,  %  73), 
aMcrtnd  that  tbe  only  Apoatlee  who  had  not  luffered  martyrdom  were  Matthew,  Thomaa, 
and  Philip.  But,  in  the  flrit  pUo^  Herakleon  added  "Levi,  and  mang  oUten,"  of 
■boai,  tharefon,  John  may  have  been  one  ;  aniL  leoondly,  he  it  nieaking  not  of  martyr- 
dom at  all,  bntof  TaiJoui  kindi  of  "oonfaMion,     one  «  whioh  u  "oonfeiaion  by  the 
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Christ  returned.  He  did  not  die  till  Christ  bad  returned,  in  that  seose 
of  the  "  close  of  the  aeon  "  to  which  His  own  words  and  that  of  His 
Apostles  often  point ;  bat  legend  said  that  he  had  been  taken  aliye  to 
Heaven  like  Enoch  and  Elijah,'  and  that  eometimee  he  still  wandered 
and  appeared  on  earth.*  So  prevalent  were  such  notions  as  to  hit 
immortality,  even  during  his  lifetime,  that  in  the  appendix  to  his  Gospel 
he  thought  it  neoessaiy  to  point  out  the  erroneous  report  of  tie  words 
ot  Jesus  &om  which  they  had  been  inferred. 

He  died,  as  his  brother  had  died,  unnoticed  uid  unrecorded,  bat  be 
will  live  in  his  writings  till  the  end  of  time,  to  teach  and  bless  the 
world.  "  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his  name  liveth  for  evennom 
The  people  will  tell  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  congK^pttJon  will  show  torA 
his  jiraise."* 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

OENEKAL   FRATUBES   OP  THB 

"  Volat  nvii  mne  meta. 
Quo  nc«  vatea,  nee  prophetA 

Evolavit  iltina. 
Tam  impleads  qnun  impleta 
Nunquiun  vidit  tot  Bocreta 

PiiruB  homo  purius." — Le  S,  Jaamu. 

Milton  has  spoken  of  the  Apocalypse  as  "  the  majestic  image  of  a  bij^ 
and  stat«1y  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intorroingling  her  solemn  scenes 
and  acts  with  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harjnng  sym- 
jihonies."*  In  this  aspect  of  the  book — thongh  the  notion  of  its  dramatic 
form  must  be  rejected — we  may  perhaps  be  content  with  the  arran^ 
ment  which  places  it  as  the  last  book  of  Holy  Writ.     But  the  vhole 

toIm  ia  the  pretence  of  nuthoritiei."  and  certsiul]'  Jotm  lud  Dude  inoh  ■  "oonffiHw'' 
(Attn  iv.  13,  la).     Even  Soholteu  gjvea  ny  the  ™lue  -'  •'■-  --^^ ■  -'-  -' 


UeuTK,  Hamartolo*  (iMe  Wilibald  Griinm  in  HilgenTeld's  ZeiUtAr.  (1874).  p.  1231. 
looaoly  Hanittrtoloi  quotei  miiT  be  ueii  in  tbe  nme  puaige  (which  wu  fint  dinnr 
b7  Noltf ,  Tab.  QfiarmUcAr.  1862,  uid  i>  quoted  in  Qilgenfeld'a  SmleO.  p 


•.e  to  Oiigen,  vho  doea  not  my  that  St.  Juhn  wu  martjirtd  in  onr 
word,  but  only  that  he  wm  baniibed  to  I'atmoa.     Nor  can  unj  «      " 
drawn  from  •  rhetorinl  paiuge  of  Chryvntom,  Horn,  in  Matt.  IxT. 

1  Tert  de  ..Ininid,  60.  Obiit  et  Jotuine*,  qu«m  in  adventum  d< 
fruitr*  fuetttt  ipe*.  Fi. -Hippoljt.  de  Comummal.  liundL  Photiuj  HyiiabrbL  Oii. 
73S.  Tbe  notion  that  he  reviHHi  the  Cuion  ia  quite  hMoIeu,  nor  i»  it  worth  while  lo  it 
more  than  mention  the  ilorf  oF  bis  having  degraded  the  Preeb;ter  who  foigsd  th<  Acti 
of  Paul  and  Tbecla  (Jer.  lU  Yirr.  lUaitr.  ;  Tert.  dt  Bafli$nu)}.  See,  tor  all  legeniluT 
particulan  about  bii  death,  Zahn,  Acta  Joannit,  (rrii.  mjq,,  200  n. 

'  Ai  in  the  famoui  legends  of  hii  appearance  to  Theodomui  (Mioodoret,  B.  E.  t.  »). 
to  (iregory  Tbaum&turgua  ( Vtt.  d.  Ores.  .A'jV'  )•  uid  to  Edward  tbe  Conf eeaor  and  tbe 
Bogliib  pUffriznB,  which  ip  rejireHentod  OQ  the  acreen  of  the  Confeeeor'a  Ch^nl  in  Wt»tr 
minitor  Abboy  ;  and  of  hia  appeaninoe  to  Jamea  IV.  before  the  battle  of  Flodden. 

*  Eoolu.  xliv.  14,  IG.  '  Beaaoni  of  Chnnb  Oovemmect. 
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weight  of  evidence  now  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  w>l  the  iast  book  Ui 
chronological  order ;  that  it  was  written  nearer  the  beginning  than  the 
end  of  St.  John's  period  of  apoatolic  activity  amid  the  Cbnrchea  of 
Asia ; '  that  the  last  accents  of  revelation  which  fall  upon  our  ears  are 
not  those  of  a  treatise  which,  though  it  ends  in  such  perfect  music, 
contuns  so  manj  terrible  visions  of  blood  and  fire,  but  are  rather  thosi: 
of  the  Gospel  which  tells  «a  that  the  "  Word  was  made  flesh,"  and  of 
the  Epistle  which  first  formulated  the  most  blessed  truth  which  was  evpt 
uttered  to  human  hearts — the  truth  that  "Ood  is  Love." ' 

And  if  this  conclusion  be  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  saj  how  much 
yre  lose — what  confusion  we  introduce  into  the  divine  order — hy  u^lecfc- 
ing  the  indications  of  chronology.  Chronological  sequence  is  always  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  what  a  writer  saya 
We  are  always  liable  to  judge  of  him  erroneously  if  we  intermingle  his 
writings,  and  put  those  messages  last  which  he  delivered  first.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  the  difiGcalty  in  understanding  the  mind  of 
St,  Paul  has  been  increased  for  ordinary  readers  by  the  unfortunate 
arrangement — an  arrangement  made  on  the  most  haphazard  and  unin- 
telligeiit  principles — which  obliterates  the  lessons  which  would  naturally 
spring  from  the  right  arrangement  of  his  Epistles.     It  is  a  subject  of 

>  Modani  eritieinn  ttoAt  man  uul  mora  to  tho  oouoloinoa  tliftt  th«  Apoealypn  i«  a 
genaiiio  work  of  tbe  Apoatle  St.  John.  IStsd  Bftor  *ad  Zellw  regard  it  m  obo  of  tho 
mart  occtainlr  uitheiiticktad  of  the  Apoatolia  writiD^  The  Alogi  at  tbe  clou  of  the 
eecond  oeutoi^  njected  it  onl;  on  lotenul  erounde,  luid  their  judgment  ii  of  no  im- 
....^..u..  OuiN  (eirc  300)  Bp|>e»»  lo  ettnbute  it  to  Cerinthiu.  Diony»io»  of  Alej- 
.11.  247)  wu  inclined,  on  grounda  of  rtyle,  to  miga  it  to  lome  other  John,  but 
it  vitb  reverence.  Eiuehiug  waven  iibout  it,  pbcing  it  kmoDc  the  ipiuioui 
acknowledged  books  in  ano^er.  CjiiTof  JerneaJem 
a  tbe  Ouion.  The  Council  of  I*odicea  (a.d.  3811 
■■miu  it.  Ani^jhilochiiu,  in  Ilia  Jam'',  oJ  Sdcucui,  bbji  that  "moat"  regard  it  a« 
Kliuriooi.  JuDiliiu,  eren  in  tbe  aixth  century,  aaja  that  among  the  memben  of  the 
Ka«t<-.m  Chnrcb  it  VM  Tieired  with  great  auapicion.  Theod<n«  of  Mopmieatia  (f  42!)) 
r.f  %'er  citea  iL  Theodoret  (t4,'i7)  alludea  to  it  ver;  ilightlf.  It  ia  not  found  in  tbe 
"exhito.  The  Xcibii-iiui  Cbuceli  rejected  it.  It  ia  not  loeittioned  in  the  eLith  centuiy 
la.  Nicephorua  (ninth  centuij)  in  bia  CAroHeffraiAia  omiti  it. 
1  century  Nlcepborus  Calliattu,  while  accepting  it,  tbinki  it 
it  aoma  held  it  to  bo  tbe  work  of  "  John  the  Prcabytar,"  regarded 
_.  _jn  "  John  tbe  Apostle."  But,  on  tbe  other  band,  theae  advent 
.tent  AOoouated  fur  b^  diililce  to  the  difiiculty  and  ofawuritv  of  tha 
'nt«  MM  Avn^uTTOi-  «u  bidyvit  twA^jfUii'V*^-"*'  "u  nov^fvw),  and  hj  the 
' '  '  't  ma  often  turned  (btM  Bi^Bf/p»  <I>-u  iw  noiAoIi  lo  tr  rlrtf  fiatu 
Uialike  to  chiliaatio  fanaticiani,  u  veil  aa  obrioua  critical 

-  diiparageDtaut  is  many  qaarten.     The  pmitive  evidence  in  it* 

fkTour  ia  TOT  ■trons.  It  wa*  aooeptod  by  I^piaa,  Juitin  Hwtyr,  Dionydna  of  Corinth, 
Hermu,  UeUto  of  Siirdia,  Theophilni  of  Astioob,  Apotloniua,  and  trenieua,  the  Canos 


•aoond  centuir;  by  Clemen*  of  Alexandria  and 
t  PetUn,  BuhrMm  Syna,  Rpiphaaina.  Baail, 
Hdymoa,  and  Ambroae,  in  the  lonrth.      Betidw 


of  Hoiatori,  and  the  Vetui  Itala,  in  the  Hoond  cen  tu 

OHgeii  in  the  third;    by  Victorinua  of  Pettan,   " 

Hilary,  AthaoHdua,  (Iregory  of  NyaM,  Didymoa,  ai 

this,  the  intarnal  evidence,  in  ipite  of  differencea  and  dlffioultiea,  i*  too  clear  tt 

looked,  and  loo  iDlitla  to  have  been  forged. 

'  It  i>  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  tha  Apocryphal  writinfi  attributed  to  8t, 
John.  Kwh  aa  tbe  one  on  the  Deaoent  from  tha  Cri»,  on  tbe  Death  of  tha  Virgin 
Mnry,  etc.      Sm  Lamiie,  Pnltgimiata,  p,  Ul;    Fabriciua,  CaL  Afoer.  A.  T.  pt.  iU. 
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regret  that  the  Bevisers  of  the  Audionsed  Versioa  did  not  render  a 
permanent  eerrioe  by  placing  them  in  that  sequence  which  iit  now  ascer- 
tained with  certainty  as  regwda  the  four  several  groups  into  which  they 
fail,  and  which  is  known  with  approximate  certainty  respecting  ahnost 
every  one  of  the  separate  Epistles.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
enter  into  the  real  working  of  St.  Paul's  mind — the  effects  produced 
upon  his  thoughts  by  years  of  Divine  education^ who  is  led  to  infer  that 
he  wrote  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Theasoloniane  q/br  he  had  writtai  not 
only  those  to  the  Romans  and  Oalatians,  but  even  after  those  to  the 
Fhiliiipians,  Colossians,  and  Ephesiaus  4  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  daf 
will  come  when  the  obstinacy  of  custom  will  no  longer  prevent  the  co^ 
rection  of  these  conventional  mbplacements.  But  even  graver  mis- 
apprehensions result  from  the  misplacement  of  the  writings  of  St  John. 
Their  present  arrangement  is  due  to  suppoNtions,  which  lead  to  endless 
difficulties.  It  confuses  the  value  of  precious  lessons,  and  paves  the  wsy 
for  grievous  errors.  Some  may  think  it  an  exaggeratioa  to  say  that 
this  closing  of  the  Holy  Book  with  the  Apocalypse  has  not  been  without 
grave  consequences  for  the  history  of  Christendom  ;  but  certainly  it 
would  have  been  better  both  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world  if  we  had 
followed  the  divine  order,  and  if  those  books  had  been  placed  last  in  tiie 
Canon  which  were  last  in  order  of  tima  Had  this  been  done,  our  Bible 
would  have  closed,  aa  the  Book  of  God  to  all  intents  and  purposes  did 
close,  with  the  gentle  and  solemn  warning  of  the  last  Apostle — "  Little 
children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols" 

This,  then,  is  the  order  which  we  here  shall  follow.  In  the  Apoca- 
lypse the  New  Testament  seems  to  be  still  speaking  in  the  voice  and  in 
the  tones  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  trying  to  see  something  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  shall  see  the  mind  of  St,  John  when  be 
first  emerged  from  the  overshadowing  influence  of  St  James  and  the 
Elders  of  Jerusalem ;  when,  from  the  narrowing  walls  of  the  metr(^)Olis 
of  Judaism,  he  passed  forth  into  the  Christian  communities  whidi  had 
grown  up  in  the  heathen  world.  We  shall  see  how  he  wrote  and  what 
he  thought  while  under  the  guidance  indeed  of  Ood's  Holy  Spirit,  but 
before  he  had  profited  by  his  thirty  last  years  of  continuous  education, 
and  while  yet  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  in 
whicli  his  greatest  message  was  to  be  delivered.  The  Apocalypse  van 
written  before  he  had  witnessed  the  Coming  of  Christ  and  tlie  close  of 
the  Old  Dispensation,  in  the  mighty  catastrophe  which,  by  the  voice  of 
God  in  history,  abrogated  all  but  the  moral  precepts  which  had  bern 
uttered  by  the  voice  of  God  on  Sinai.  The  moral  conceptions  of  the 
Gosjiel  transcend  the  symbolism  of  visions,  and  the  kabbalism  of 
numbers.  We  do  not  pass  from  the  purest  and  most  etherial  re^on  of 
thought  to  dim  images  of  plague  and  war,  foreshadowed  by  fire-breath- 
ing horses  and  hell-bom  frogs.  When  we  have  grasped  the  abstjvctand 
al^lute  forma  in  which  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  set  forth  to  us  the 
eternal  conflict  of  life  with  death,  and  light  with  darkness,  we  have 
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ItiUDt  higher  and  deepei-  lessons  than  when  we  gaze  on  the  material 
symbols  of  scarlet  drago&s  and  locost-hoisemen,  and  the  warring  of 
Michael  with  the  devil  and  the  beast. 

A  iew  words  from  one  of  our  latest  and  best  studenta  of  the 
writings  of  St  John,  though  not  written  with  this  purpose,  may  serve 
to  show  i^iat  we  lose  by  our  customary  reversal  of  the  proper  order. 

"  In  the  Apocalypse,"  says  Canon  Westcott,  "  the  thought  is  of  an 
outward  coming  for  the  open  judgment  of  men  ;  in  the  Gospel,  of  a 
iudgment  which  is  spiritual  and  self-executing.  In  the  Apocalypse,  th<> 
scene  of  tlie  oonsonimatlon  is  a  renovated  world ;  in  the  Gospel,  the 
Father's  House.  In  the  former,  the  victory  and  the  transformation  are 
from  witiioQt,  by  might,  aiul  the  '  future '  is  painted  in  historic  ima^ry ; 
in  the  latter,  the  victory  and  the  transformation  are  from  within,  by  a 

spiritual  inflaence,  and  the  '  future '  is  present  and  eternal 

The  Apocalypse  gives  a  view  of  the  action  of  God  in  regard  to  men  in  a 
life  full  of  sorrow,  and  partial  defeats  and  cries  for  vengeance ;  the 
Gospel  gives  a  view  of  the  action  of  God  with  regard  to  Christ,  who 
establishes  in  the  heart  of  the  believers  a  presence  of  completed  joy. 
.  .  ,  .  In  a  word,  the  study  of  the  Synoptiste,  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  in  sucoession,  enables  us  to  see  under  whnl 
human  conditions  the  full  majesty  of  Christ  was  perceived  and  declared, 
not  all  at  once,  but  step  by  step,  and  by  the  help  of  the  old  prophetio 
teaching." ' 

SECTION  I. 


But  before  we  enter  on  the  difficult  taak  of  attempting  to  see  the 
significance  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  must  once  more  pause  to  cast  a 
glance  over  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time  when  it  was  writt«n. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  true  date  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, arises  from  the  authority  of  Irennua  Speaking  of  the  number 
of  the  Beast,  and  repeating  those  early  conjectures  which,  as  I  shall  show 
elsewhere,  practically  agree  with  what  is  now  known  to  be  the  true 
solution,  he  remarks  that  ho  cannot  give  any  positive  decision,  since  he 
I>ctieve8  that,  if  such  a  solution  had  been  regarded  as  necessary,  it  would 
have  been  furnished  by  "  him  who  saw  the  Apocalypse.  For  it  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  it  (the  Apocalypse)  was  seen,  but  almost  in  our  generation, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian."  Three  attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  rid  of  this  evidence.  Guericke  proposes  to  take  "  Dome- 
liantnt "  as  an  adjective,  and  to  render  the  olanse  "  near  the  close  of  t^e 
I>oniman  rule^"  ie.,  the  rule  of  Domitivs  Ifero.*  But  the  absence  of 
the  article  on  which  he  relies  gives  no  support  to  his  view,  and  no 
scholar  will  accept  this  hypothesis,  though  he  may  admit  the  possibility 
of  some  confuMon  between  the  names  Domitius  and  Domitian.*    Others 
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Bgaitt  make  the  word  itpiBii  mean  "  he,  %.t.,  St  John,  was  eeen,"  unce  no 
nominative  is  expregaed.  Now  Iremena,  in  the  same  passage  and  else- 
where, dwells  so  much  on  the  fact  of  testunonj  given  I^  those  who  had 
seen  John  face  to  face,  that  we  cannot  set  aside  this  soggvstioii  as  impos- 
sible.' It  has  the  high  autjiorit;  of  Wetstein.  Again,  the  Latin  trans- 
lator of  Ireunus  renders  the  verb  not  "  visa  est,"  "  the  Apocalypse  wag 
seen,"  bnt  "vittmt  e»l,"  "the  Beast  (rh  Aipiw)  was  seen."  The  langnage 
is,  unfortunately,  ambiguous,  and  as,  in  uncritical  limes,  it  would 
naturally  be  nuderstood  in  what  appears  to  be  the  most  obvious  sense,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  St.  Jerome  follows  the  supposed  authority  of 
Irenffius  iu  dating  the  Apocaljrpse  from  the  later  epoch.  Eusebios  says 
that  St  John  was  banished  to  Fatmos  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  but, 
even  if  he  be  not  misnnderstanding  the  meaning  of  Irensus,  his  evidence 
goes  for  little,  since  be  leant  to  the  view  that  the  Apocalypse  wu 
written  by  John  the  Presbyter,  and  not  by  the  Apostle.  But  tiie  autho- 
rity of  Iren»us  was  not  regarded  as  decisive,  even  if  his  meaning  be 
undisputed.  Tertullian  plaoes  the  banishment  to  Patmos  immediately 
after  the  delivenmoe  from  the  caldron  of  boiling  oU,  and  Jerome 
says  that  this  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Nera'  Epiphanius  says 
that  St.  John  was  banished  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  and  the  earliedt 
Apocalyptic  commentators,  as  well  as  the  Syriac  and  "nieophylact,  all 
place  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Timotheus,"  of  which  exbacta 
are  preserved  by  Photius.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  only  say 
that  "  John  was  banished  by  the  tyrant,"  and  this  on  Christian  lips  may 
mean  Nero  much  more  naturally  than  Domitian.*  Moreover,  if  we 
accept  erroneous  tradition  or  inference  from  the  ambiguous  expresuons 
of  Irenmus,  we  are  landed  in  insuperable  difficulties.  By  the  time  that 
Domitian  died,  St.  John  was,  according  to  all  testimony,  so  old  and  so 
infirm  that  even  if  there  were  no  other  obstacles  in  the  way  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  him  as  writing  the  fiery  pages  of  the  Apocalypsr. 
Iremeus  may  have  been  misinterpreted  ;  but  even  if  not  he  mij^t  have 
made  a  "  slip  of  memory,"  and  confused  Domitian  with  Nero-  I  myself^ 
in  talking  to  an  eminent  statesman,  have  heard  liim  make  a  chronological 
mistake  of  some  years,  even  in  describing  events  in  which  be  took  one  of 
the  most  prominent  parts.  We  cannot  accept  a  dnbioUB  expression  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lyons  as  adequate  to  set  aside  on  overwhelming  weight  iJ 
evidence,  alike  external  and  internal,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written,  at  the  latest,  soon  after  the  death  of  Nero.* 

>  ^mpTVftirr^  bifvw  Tur  lar*  ^^Hr  Iwlimp'  imfanirmr  (Iren.  ad  SotT.  T.  30). 

*  T«rt.  Dt  FratKr.  36,  Jar.  c.  Jovitt.  i.  28. 

*  S«a  Bidphkii.  BafT.  IL  12  nsd  33 ;  Andreu  on  Bev.  tl.  IS ;  Antlu*  cm  Ber.  ifi. 
1—8  ;  Sttuo  HS.  Na  18  ;  ThoophyUct.  Comment,  in  Joonn. 

*  Thu  remit  b  uov  aooeptod,  not  only  by  Ldoke,  SohwKlai,  Baor,  ZUl&g,  Da  Wetts, 
tteuui,  Ennksl,  BImIc,  Beua,  fUville,  volkmoi,  Banien,  Dluterdleok,  eto.,  Irat  »1»  b; 
■nob  vritui  u  Stier,  Neuider,  Onaricks,  Antwrlen,  P.  D.  Hanriiw,  HoM«  Stuii, 
Niarmajrgr,  Dwprra,  8.  Dkvidwn,  Uw  author  of  TA«  Par»w>a,  Aobi,  ate. 
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For  tbe  sole  key  fa>  the  Apoc^ypse,  as  to  eveiy  book  vfaich  has  any 
truth  or  graataesa  in  it,  Jiee  in  the  tieart  of  the  writer  ;  and  the  heart  of 
every  writer  muBt  be  intensely  influenced  by  the  spirit  or  the  circum- 
■tanoM  of  tbe  times  in  which  he  writes.  His  words  are  addressed  in  the 
first  instance  to  Ms  living  contemporaries,  and  it  is  only  through  them 
that  he  can  h<^  tu  reach  posterity.  Now,  if  there  was  ever  any  book 
which  bean  upon  every  page  the  impress  of  reality — the  proof  that  it  is 
written  in  wonia  wbii^  came  fresh  and  burning  from  the  heart,  and 
passed  fresh  and  burning  into  the  hearts  of  others — that  book  is  the 
Apocalypsa  "  Without  tears,"  says  Bengel,  "it  was  not  written ;  with- 
out t«tu8  it  cannot  be  understood."  It  comes  to  us  with  tenfold  force 
when  we  remember  the  tumult  of  emotions  with  which  the  small  and 
persecuted  communities  of  early  Christians  found  themselves  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Could  any  powers  more  venerated  and  more  portentona  than  these  be 
ever  banded  together  to  crush  a  nascent  faith  1  The  Apocalypse  is  not 
in  tlie  least  a  book  of  dim  abstractions,  of  fantastic  enigmas,  of  mon- 
strous symbols.  It  had  a  very  definite  object,  and  a  veiy  intelligible 
meaning  fisr  all  who  had  been  tiained  in  bmiliari^  with  the  strange 
form  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs.  The  single  phrase  of  Tertullian 
— "Sub  Nerone  damnatio  invaluit" — goes  far  towards  giving  us  a  clue 
te  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle.  John  writes  as  a  Christian  prophet 
would  be  likely  to  write  who  may  have  seen  a  Peter  crucifled  aud  a  Paul 
beheaded.'  The  book  is  a  tallying  cry  to  the  Christian  warriors  wbo 
might  seem  liable  to  be  trampled  to  the  earth  in  irremediable  defeat. 

l^e  book  has  been  persistently  misunderstood.  Herder  might  welt 
■ak,  "  Was  there  a  key  sent  with  the  book,  and  has  this  been  lost  1  Was 
it  thrown  into  the  Sea  of  Patmos,  or  into  the  Maeander } "  Intolerance, 
ignorance,  sectarian  fierceness,  the  sanguinary  factiousness  of  an  irreti- 
gious  religionism,  the  eternal  Pharisaism  of  t&e  human  heart,  have  made 
of  it  their  &vourite  camping-ground.  Others  have  been  driven  into  a 
natural  bat  irreverent  scorn  of  it,  because  they  turn  with  disgust  from 
the  degradation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  fanatical  bigotiy. 
But  when  rightly  used,  it  is  full  of  blessed  instruction,  and  it  would 
never  haTO  been  discredited  as  it  has  been  if  its  own  repeated  osBertians 
sad  indications  had  not  been  ignored.  Instead  of  seeking  out  the  mean- 
ings which  must  have  made  it  precious  to  its  original  readers,  as,  in  great 
part  at  least,  to  all  loving  and  humble  Christian  hearts,  men  have 
wandered  into  the  quagmire  of  private  interpretations  after  the  k/nis 
fatuu*  of  religious  bstred.  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  the  World,  but  this  manifestation  of  Ood  in  history 
has  been  hopelessly  confiised  by  an  attempt  to  make  it  correspond  with 

I  Tha  remukable  aipradm,  "  And  I  mv  the  Kola  of  thsui  that  hud  Iwsn  behradtd 
(•vntflunUnw)  (or  the  Matiniaiv  of  Jma  "  (Bev.  iz.  4),  mty  (*i  Emld  ttdnki,  Oeteh. 
tL  61S)  potnt  spcdallj  to  thr  dMrth  of  St.  Full.  "  Beheadbig  "  wu  the  fonn  of  dnth 
•doptM  for  Bomui  dtimu. 
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ejmboli  with  which  it  has  no  oonnezioiL  The  Barest  and  deadliest 
injoiy  to  which  the  Apocaljpae  can  be  subjected  is  to  treat  it  as  a 
Bort  of  anticipated  Gibbon,  or  a  controvenial  compendium  of  eoclemos- 
ticol  disputes.  Its  symbols  have  become  pJastio  in  the  hot  hands  of 
party  factiouBness,  but  under  such  manipulations  th^  have  been  ren- 
dered unintelligible  to  the  eyes  <^  truth  and  love. 

Happily  these  "  theological  romances  " '  of  Apocalyptic  commentarj 
have  had  l^eir  day.  Like  a  thousand  other  phantoms  of  exegesis,  th«y 
are  vanJBhing  into  the  limbo  of  the  obsolete.  They  may  ling^  on  for 
a  time,  like  spectres  not  yet  exorcised,  but  they  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appear for  ever  in  the  broadening  light  of  a  sounder  knowledge. 

The  Apocalypse  had  its  immediate  origin  in  two  events  which 
happened  at  this  period  of  the  life  of  St  John,  One  was  the  Neronian 
persecution.  The  other  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war.  It  vu 
not  until  these  events  were  over,  it  was  not  until  their  Divine  teaching 
had  done  its  work,  that  a  third  and  mora  gradual  event — the  develop- 
ment of  Gnostic  teaching  in  the  form  of  new  Christolc^es — called  fortli 
in  its  turn  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  St  John  as  the  final  utterance 
of  Christiaa  revelation. 

Unless  we  study  these  evraita  there  is  no  chance  of  onr  unde^ 
standing  the  writings  of  St.  John.  Those  writings,  like  all  the  Boob 
of  Scripture,  are  indeed  full  of  sacred  leesimB  for  every  humble  heart 
The  comprehension  of  such  lessons — which,  after  all,  are  the  beet  and 
deepest — require  nothing  but  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  a  pure  and 
truthful  souL  But  the  historical  and  critical  knowledge  of  a  book 
demands  other  qualifications ;  and  it  has  been  a  fatal  mistake  of 
Christians  to  claim  infallibility  for  their  subjective  convictions,  not 
only  in  matters  of  religious  experience,  but  in  questions  of  history  aod 
criticism,  respecting  which  they  may  be  quite  incompetent  to  pfmounoe 
an  opinion  of  any  value. 

hat  manner  of  man  Nero  waa  The  Bpeo- 
n  the  Imperial  throne  of  the  heathen  world 
accounts  for  the  abhorrence  which  he  inspired  as  a  living  impersonation 
of  the  "world-rulers  of  this  darknesa*^  We  have  also  seen  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  the  circumstances  which 
connected  it  vrith  the  burning  of  Boma  For  the  history  of  these 
events  we  must  refer  back  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  volume.  But 
we  must  remind  the  reader  that  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John  can  <ml7 
be  rightly  read  by  the  lurid  light  which  falls  upon  it  from  the  Burning 
City — under  the  horrible  Ulumination  flung  by  Uie  bale-fires  of  martyr- 
dom upon  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Beast  from  the  abyss. 

A  great  French  artist  has  paint«d  a  picture  of  Nero  walking  viUi 
his  lictors  through  the  blackened  streets  of  Borne  after  tiie  conflagrBti<aL 

■  MoMt  StUMt  '  Epk.  tL  IX 
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He  rapresenta  him  as  he  was  in  mature  age,  ia  tbe  imoinctured  robo 
with  whieh,  to  the  indignation  of  the  noble  Komana,  he  used  to  appear 
in  public  He  is  obese  with  Belf-indulgenoe.  Upon  hia  coarsened 
featora  resta  that  dark  cloud,  which  they  mnBt  h&re  often  worn  when 
liis  conacience  waa  most  tonnented  by  the  furies  of  bi^  murdered  mother 
and  his  murdered  wivea.  Shrinking  back  among  the  mina  are  two  poor 
Christian  alaves,  who  watch  him  with  looks  in  which  diaguat  and  de- 
testation struggle  witL  fear.  The  picture  puta  into  viaible  form  the 
feelings  of  horror  with  which  the  brethren  must  have  regarded  one  whom 
they  came  to  consider  as  the  incarnate  inatrument  of  Satanic  antagoniam 
■gainst  God  and  i^ainat  Hia  <Chriat — as  the  deadliest  and  moat  irreaia- 
tible  enemy  of  all  that  is  coUed  holy  ot  that  is  worshipped. 

Did  St.  John  erer  aee  that  &ightflil  apectacle  of  a  monater  in  human 
tleih  t  Was  he  a  witneea  of  the  scenes  which  made  the  circus  and  the 
gardeuB  of  Nero  reek  with  the  fumea  of  martyrdom  t  We  have  already 
obaerved  tbat  tradition  pointa  in  that  direction.  In  the  ailence  which 
falls  ovei  nuuiy  yeara  of  his  biography,  it  ia  poasible  that  he  may  have 
been  compelled  by  the  Christians  to  retire  from  the  menace  of  the  atorm 
before  it  actually  burst  over  their  devoted  heada  St.  Paul,  as  we 
believe,  wiu  providentially  set  free  from  his  Roman  imprisonment  just 
in  time  to  be  preeerved  from  the  first  ontbnist  of  the  Neronian  perae- 
cntioa*  Bad  it  not  been  for  thia,  who  can  tell  whether  St  Paul 
and  St.  John  and  St.  Peter  might  not  have  been  clothed  in  the  akina  of 
wild  beasts  to  be  torn  to  piecea  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the  amphitheatre  1 
cr  have  stood,  each  in  his  pitchy  tunic,  to  form  one  of  those  ghastly 
human  torches  which  flared  upon  the  dark  masses  of  the  abominable 
CTbwdl  But  even  if  St.  John  never  saw  Rome  at  this  period,  many 
■  terrified  fugitive  of  the  "  vast  multitude "  which  Tacitua  mentions 
must  have  brmight  him  tidings  about  those  bloodstained  oigiea  in  which 
tbe  Devil,  the  Beast,  and  the  False  Prophet — "  that  great  Anti-Trinity 
ot  Hell" — were  wallowing  through  the  mystic  Babylon  in  the  blood 
of  the  martyra  of  the  Lord. 

Supposing  that  St.  John  had  written  an  apocalyptic  book  at  this 
time,  is  it  not  i  priori  certain  that  these  events,  and  tiie  appalling  figure 
of  the  Antichrist  who  then  filled  the  world's  eye,  would  have  been 
prominent  in  such  a  book  1  Do  not  contemporary  events  and  contem- 
porary persecutions  figure  in  every  one  of  the  numerous  Apocalypses  in 
which  Jews  and  Christians  at  this  epoch  expressed  their  hopes  and 
karat  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  certainty  to  every  reasonable  man,  that  the 
Apocalypse  must  be  interpreted  by  laws  simifar  to  those  which  regulate 
every  oiber  specimen  of  that  Semitic  form  of  literature  to  which  it 
avowedly  belongs  1  Does  not  the  £ict  that  the  anticipated  Antichrist  of 
Daniel  ia  the  persecutor  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  make  it  in  the  highest 
decree  probable  that  tiie  incarnate  Antichrist  of  St^  Jc4m  is  the  per- 
secutor NeroT 

I  B— mj  Lijt  qf  St.  Favi,  a.  e(n~«m. 
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The  Neronian  peraecution,  then,  waa  one  of  the  two  eventa  which 
awoke  in  Christikn  hearts  those  thundering  echoes  of  which  the 
Apocalypse  of  St,  John  is  the  prolonged  and  perpetuated  reverberation. 
The  oUier  erent  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  and  the  ai^e 
of  Jerusalem.  If  we  succeed  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse, 
we  shall  be  able  to  know  what  was  the  exact  condition  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  Holy  I^nd,  of  Judaism,  Heathendom,  and  Christianity — 
of  the  world  and  of  the  Church  of  Christ — when  St.  John  saw  and 

But  while  the  date  may  be  fixed  with  much  probability,  it  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  All  that  can  be  Bsaertad  is  that  the  book  waa 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  bnming  of  Uie 
Temple.  This  ii  clear  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  chapter. 
The  Temple  is  there  spoken  of  as  still  standing,  in  language  which 
closely  resembtee,  and  indeed  directly  refers  to,  the  language  of  our 
Lord  in  his  great  Eschatological  discourse.  Such  language,  and  the 
whole  sequel  of  it,  would  have  been  unreal  and  misleading  if,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  penned,  nothing  remained  of  the  Temple  and  city  of 
Jerusalem  but  heapa  of  bloodstained  stones.  But  tfaon^  Jerusalem 
was  not  yet  taken,  there  ore  signs  that  the  armies  had  already  gathered 
for  her  anticipated  destruction,  and  that  the  whole  length  of  the  laud 
had  been  deluged  and  drenched  with  the  blood  of  its  sona  We  cannot 
t«Il  the  exact  year  in  which  the  Christians — named,  as  Eusebioa  says, 
"  by  a  certain  oracle  given  to  their  leaders  by  revelation ;'"  or,  as 
£piphaniuB  telb  us,  "  by  an  angel "' — left  the  doomed  and  mnrderons 
city  and  took  refuge  across  the  Jordaji,  in  the  Fenean  town  of  Fella.' 
There  caa  be  little  doubt  that  their  flight  took  place  before  the  actual 
blockade  of  Jerusalem  by  Titos,  and  probably  in  A.D.  68.  It  seems  to 
be  alluded  to  in  Bev.  xiL  14.  Now  the  first  threatening  commotions  in 
Judiea  began  in  a.d.  64,  shortly  aftor  the  fire  of  Rome.  The  actual 
revolt  burst  forth  at  Ceesarea  in  A.D.  65.  Vespasian  was  despatched  to 
Judea  bj  Nei-o  during  his  visit  to  Greece  io  a.b.  66.  He  arrived 
in  Palestine  early  in  a.d.  67.  The  years  67  and  68  were  spent  in 
suppressing  the  brave  resistance  of  Galilee  and  Penoa.  Nero  ditd 
in  Jun^  68.      Political  uncertainties  cuused  a.  siispension  of  the  Boman 

I  Saieb.  B.  E.  iil.  5  («»•  t.»  xm'i^'tm  <.r.\.].  Prabably  the  landing  Pmbjtan  of  the 
Cliurob  puinted  out  that  the  rinu  of  tbe  times  indicatoit  bv  our  Lm-d,  a*  Hs  Mt  t«o 
days  before  Hii  dsktb  on  the  Hoant  of  Olivea  (Halt.  uIt.  16,  nq. ),  now  uleul;  required 
obedience  to  Hi*  warning. 

=  Epiphan.  De  Meatttrii,  15.  In  Haer.  irii.  7,  he  refen  direotlj  to  the  oommaud  of 
Chriit.  Jenualem  might  b«  nud  to  be  "circled  with  amiei "  ^juke  »»l  20),  lonf 
before  iti  actual  oinumTiiUation  by  'ntiu. 

•  Whioh  might  well  be  deKribed  a»  in  '•  tbe  monntaina."  Pella  !■  in  a  lofty  pon&n, 
and  ii  ou  one  aide  BUrruuoded  byprecipicei.  It  wai  the  nnreat  city  to  Jeniulem  wlucb 
waa  at  onoe  vfe  and  oeutraL  lliough  a  free  dty,  it  bad  placed  itself  mora  or  Iw 
under  the  protection  of  Agrippa  IT,,  and  \sj  H  doing  had  lavered  ita  fortnnea  from  tfaoH 
of  the  Jewi.  By  their  Sigbt  to  thiji  town,  the  Jewiah  Chriitiaua  cut  in  their  lot  with 
the  opponent!  of  Jewiih  ^atioiam.  It  wni  one  of  tbe  atepi  in  that  Divii 
which  ahowed  them  that  tha  dsyi  of  Moaaiam  and  of  the  lynagogae  were  pa 
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nie&sures  daring  tlie  jeor  69,  but  when  Veapasian  felt  himself  secure  of 
the  throne,  in  a.d.  70,  he  sent  Titua  to  besiege  Jerusalem.  The  siege 
b^^  oarlf  in  March,  70,  and  was  brought  to  ita  terrible  conclusion  in 
August  of  the  same  year. 

But  there  are  two  passages,  Rev.  xiii  3,  and  xvii  10,  H,  which 
might  meeia  to  give  us  the  veiy  year  in  which  the  book  was  written. 
The  former  tells  as  about  the  Wild  Beast,  and  how  "  one  of  his  heads 
was  smitten  to  death  and  hia  deathatroke  was  healed ; "  the  other, 
explaining  the  previous  symbols,  tells  us  that  the  seven  heads  of  the 
Btast  "are  ttven  kingg ;  the  five  are  fallen,  the  one  is,  the  other  is  not 
yet  come."  Now  we  shall  see  hereafter,  with  perfect  certainty,  that  the 
Wild  Beast,  and  the  wounded  head  of  the  Wild  Beast,  are  interchange- 
able symbols  for  Nero.  The  £ve  "  kings  "  ^en  can  be  no  other  than 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Goius,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  The  reckoning  of  the 
"  kings " '  from  Augustus  is  the  natural  reckoning,  and  is  the  one 
adopted  by  Tacitas.  If  Suetonius  begins  his  Twelve  Cnsais  vritii  the 
life  of  Julias,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  reason  is  that  he  wishes  to 
give  «&  acconnt  of  Uie  Oteaarean  family,  and  of  the  hero  eponj/mtu  who 
raised  them  to  the  summit  of  earthly  power.'  So  far  then  it  might  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  Oalba  is  the  sixth  emperor,  and  therefore  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  written  between  Jnne,  68,  when  Nero  committed 
snicide,  and  January,  69,  when  G«lba  was  mordered.  And  since  the 
news  c^  Oalba'e  saooessful  rebellion  could  not  have  been  known  without 
a  little  delay,  we  might  fix  the  date  of  the  Tision  in  the  summer  or 
autumn  of  A.D.  68. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  all  but  certain  date  of  the  book.  We  have 
already  seen  reason  to  set  aside  the  notion  of  ita  having  been  written  in 
tiie  reign  of  Domitian,  as  due  paitly  to  the  mistake  of  Irennus,'  and 
partly  to  idle  repetition  and  idle  inference.  It  is  not^  however,  impoa- 
nbk  that  Veapesian  and  not  Galba  may  have  been  regarded  by  the 
Apostle^  no  leaa  than  by  others,  as  having  been  in  reality  the  sixth 
emperor.  Qalba,  Otho,  and  Vitellina  passed  like  phantoms  acroaa  the 
imperial  staga  The  Sibyllist  dismisses  them  in  the  aingle  line^"  After 
him  three  kin^  ahall  be  destroyed  by  one  another."'  They  neither 
belonged  to  tiie  old  imperial  fiunily,  nor  did  they  found  a  new  one. 
Between  them  they  barely  covered  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  spoken  of  aa  "CEesars"  both  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
though  Yitellins  refused  the  nam&  But  when  Vespasian  succeeded  the 
mordered  YiteUius,  at  the  end  of  A.D.  69,  it  was  believed  that  the 

>  "  Klna  "  vu  m  common  titla  for  the  Ronun  Emparon  in  the  Butera  provineei 
(■M  Bwald.  Oack.  vl.  6(H,  itoq.}. 

'  "Jmp<ratar"-wmM  >  tills  whiob  Jnlini  CcMr  bocv,  in  oommoD  with  Ciearo  )ind 
othar  print*  ptnonj.  He  Dsrer  «u  "Fiinoepi."  The  laM  pilnte  Imperstor  «m 
JaniiM  BlAenu,  in  the  itnpt  of  Tihorin^ 

*  'n«  Commantat7  of  Anirfa,  Bp.  of  the  CappadocUn  CieMraa,  in  tha  fifth  md- 
tury,  tightlr  mjt,  in  oontrkdiotion  of  Itcdbiu,  that  it  was  mppoted  to  have  beru 
wTitt«D  befora  A.O.  70.  *  Onw.  Sii.  v.  35 
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FUviaa  djiuistj  would  be  secure  and  lasting,  and  the  fashion  arose  of 
r^ardiug  the  reigns  of  Oalba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  as  a  mere  "rebeUian 
0/  three  military  chieft."  '  If  this  were  the  view  of  the  seer,  the  date 
of  the  Apocaljpse  would  be  brought  down  to  A.D.  70.  The  earlier  date 
accords  better  with  his  own  indications. 

The  tension  of  feeling  caused  bj  the  tremendous  conflict  of  the 
Antichrist  against  the  Saints  must  have  been  still  further  strained  iy 
tbe  imminent  destruction  which  seemed  to  thieaten  Uie  existence  of  the 
Jewish  race.  To  minds  alreadj  glowing  with  expectations  of  the  Coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  close  of  the  ages,  the  signs  of  the  timee  most  have 
worn  a  portentous  aspect  The  sunset  akj  of  the  ancient  diq>ensati(m 
was  red  and  lowering  with  the  prophec;  of  storm.  The  "  woes  of  the 
Messiah  " — the  travail  tJiroes  of  the  Future  Age— the  pangs  whiidt  were 
to  aooompan;  the  new  birUi  of  the  Messianic  kingdom — were  already 
shaking  the  world.  There  were  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  There 
were  (amines  and  earthquakes.  The  Church  had  barely  passed  through 
the  anguish  of  the  great  tribulation.  Christians  had  realized  what  a  tre- 
mendous thing  it  was  to  be  "  hated  of  all  men,"  and  to  be  treated  as  the 
offscourings  of  the  world.  Hundreds  of  martyrs  had  been  baptized  in 
blood.  The  name  of  "  Christian "  was  reguded  as  the  synonym  of 
malefactor  ;  and  all  the  world  hated  Christians  on  the  false  charge  that 
Christians  hated  all  the  world.  Manywerefalteringin  the  faith;  many  had 
proved  false  to  it  Even  within  its  sacred  fold  many  regarded  each  other 
with  suspicion  and  hatred.  There  were  false  Christs  and  false  Prophets. 
The  powers  of  heaven  were  being  shaken.  Suns  and  moons  and  stars — 
from  Roman  £raperois  down  to  Jewish  Priests — were  one  after  another 
waxing  dim,  and  shooting  from  their  spheres.  Clearly  the  day  most  be 
at  hand  of  which  the  Lord  had  said  that  it  would  come  ere  that  gtnera- 
tionpcuaed  atoay,  and  that  all  the  things  of  which  He  had  spoken  would 
be  fulfilled.  Men  were  not  expecting  it  They  were  eating  and  drink- 
ing, as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  marrjring  and  giving  in  marriage,  drinking 
with  the  drunken,  and  beating  their  servants  in  all  the  security  of  greed, 
in  all  the  insolence  of  oppressbn.  But  noue  the  less  were  the  powers  of 
vengeance  nursing  the  impatient  earthquake,  and  a  belief  in  the  eternal 
laws  of  morality  was  alone  snfficient  to  make  every  Ctmstiao  feel  that 
the  fiat  had  gone  forth — 

"  KoMB    BRALL    FIRIBH  !    WTltS  that  WOrd 

In  the  blood  that  she  hath  ipilt : 
FeriBh  hopelaiB  and  abhotrod. 
Deep  in  min  as  in  guilt." 

'  Hio  language  of  Saetoniiu  U  Tary  remirkililF,  and  certainly  lendi  aDRie  wncUon  to 
the  vjevB  oT  thow  who  regard  VeapauMk  ■■  the  uith  Empcnir.  He  nyi,  "  BeMUime 
Irivn  yriucijmn  tA  coAb  iiKrrivn  diu  tt  gmui  vagma  /mpmum  niioeirit  flnnaTitqne 
tandem  gena  Flavia  "  ( Vap.  1). 

'  This  ia  thn  term  used  not  nnly  hv  the  Rabbia,  but  alao  by  the  BrangeliBt*,  t^tn 
Mir-r  (Mntt.  ixiv.  8  ;  Mark  liiL  8).  It  ia  a  renderiag  of  the  Hebrew  CMtS  hamau- 
Mack.    iSeeHo*.  liiL  14 :  lo.  xuviLS;  Hie.  iv.  »;  t.  2,ka.) 
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The  fields  were  white  for  the  harvest,  the  gropes  were  pwrple  for  the 
vintage  of  the  world  The  carcases  (rf  a  corrupt  Judaism  and  a  yet 
cormpter  heathendom  seemed  already  to  be  falling  in  the  wildemesa; 
uid  on  the  distant  horizon  were  visible  the  dai^  specks  which  the  seer 
knew  to  be  the  gathering  vultures  of  retribution,  which  should  soon  Gil 
the  air  wiUi  "  the  rushing  of  tlieir  oongr^ated  wings."  ' 
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*  Conqnest,  thy  fier^  wing  their  race  piiraned, 
Thy  thirsty  poniard  blothad  with  infant  blood." 

On  the  whole  the  Jews  had  borne  with  reasonable  patience,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  the  odious  yoke  of  the  Herods  and  the  Bomana, 
The  volcano  of  their  fanaticism  was,  indeed,  only  slumbering ;  and  every 
now  and  then  such  events  as  the  rebellion  of  Judas  of  OalUee,  or  the 
bold  teaching  of  the  Pharisee  Matthias  Ben  Margaloth,  or  some  tur- 
bulent movement  of  the  Zealob^  or  some  secret  Bflsaasiiiation  by  the 
Sicarii,  proved  to  the  Procurators  that  it  was  not  extinct.  The 
a&ir  of  the  Standards,  and  of  the  Oilt  Yotiye  Shields,  and  of  the 
Corban  Money,  under  tJhe  rule  of  Pilat« — the  fierce  persistency  with 
which  the  Jews  braved  death  by  the  sword  or  by  famine,  rather  than 
admit  the  desecration  of  their  Temple  by  the  Colossus  of  Caligula — 
showed  the  Bomans  that  they  were  walking  over  hot  lava  and  recent 
uhes.  The  rise  of  false  Messiahs  under  Fadus,  the  seditious  movements 
in  Samaria  under  Cumanus,  the  spread  of  brigandage  under  Felix,  the 
establishment  of  a  sort  of  t>thmff^cht,  which  carried  out  by  murder  its 
secret  decrees,  the  quarrels  between  Agrippa  and  the  Jews  under  Festus 
about  the  wall  of  his  palace,  the  avarice  of  Albinus  (A.n.  63),  and  the 
uanner  in  which  he  iJlowed  the  disgraceful  factions  of  rivals  in  the 
High  Priesthood  to  assail  each  otlier  unchecked,  all  tended  to  precipitate 
the  end.  Bat  though  the  Jews  and  the  Bomans  felt  for  each  other 
ft  profound  hatred,  there  was  no  overt  rebellion  till  the  days  of  Oessius 
Flonis,  who  was  appointed  Procurator  in  a,D.  65.  Under  the  beat 
n(  circumstances  the  administrative  customs  of  the  Romans  were  odious 
to  the  Jews,  and  although  the  Bomans  were  atudous  to  extend  to  them 
the  utmost  limits  of  a  contemptuous  tolerance,  yet  they  looked  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  as  so  nnreasonable,  so  fanatical,  so  unworthy 
of  ordinary  human  beings,  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
exasperation.  The  Jews,  in  return,  regarded  the  Bomans  as  the  imper- 
sonation of  brutal  violence,  infamous  atheism,  and  impure  greed.  In 
the  Talmud,  and  in  the  Books  of  Esdras  and  Enoch,  we  see  how  tiey 
loathed  their  political  roleiB.  The  arrogance  of  Jewish  excluaivenees 
constantlj  betrayed  itself  in  language  which  showed  that  they  regai-ded 
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Gentiles  as  worfhleas,'  and  even  Proselytes  as  little  better  than  a  blotch 
on  the  health  of  laraet.'  On  the  other  hand,  Tacitus  shows  ns  how 
a  grave  Qentile  historian  could  describe  the  Jews  as  no  people  at  all, 
but  the  mere  sonm  and  offecouring  of  peoples,  the  deacenduits  of  a 
horde  of  leprous  slaves,  devoted  to  execrable  superstitions,  d^raded  by 
aes-worsbip,  and  animated  by  phrenetic  haired  of  all  nations  except 
themselves.  The  mutual  aversion  of  Semites  and  Aryans  thus  finds 
ample  illnstration  in  the  literature  of  both. 

Between  such  elemente  there  oonld  be  no  deep  or  lasting  peaces  least 
of  all  when  the  Jews  were  so  seething  with  Messianic  expectatioDS  that 
even  the  Gentiles  had  come  to  believe  that  some  one  from  the  East  was 
to  be  Master  of  the  World.  The  Romans  afterwards  explained  this 
prophecy  as  applicable  to  Vespasian;  bnt  Suetonius  tells  us  HuX  the 
Jewish  revolt  was  due  to  their  understanding  it  in  a  Messianic  sense,* 
The  air,  too,  was  full  of  prodigieH.  A  great  writer  has  said  tbat  tlie 
most  terrible  convuliions  of  nature  have  often  synchromaed  with  Uie 
political  catastropkea.*  However  this  may  ba,  it  is  certain  that  eventa 
aro  often  influenced  by  the  effect  produced  on  the  imagination  by 
strange  portents  or  unoommon  appeamnoee.  The  tension  of  men's 
minds  among  the  heathen  made  them  notice  or  imagine  all  aorta  of 
prodigious  births,  storms,  inundations,  comets,  showers  of  blood,  earth- 
quakes, strange  effects  of  lightning,  abnormal  growths  of  trees,  streams 
of  meteorites.'  In  Jerusalem  men  told  how,  at  the  Fasaover  of  a.i>.  65, 
a  mysterious  light  had  gleamed  for  three  hours  at  midnight  in  Uie 
Holiest  Place ;  how  the  enormous  gates  of  brass,  which  it  required  the 
exertions  of  twenty  men  to  move,  had  opened  of  themselves,  and  could 
not  be  closed ;  how,  at  Pentecost,  the  priests  had  heard  sounds  as  of 
departing  deities,  who  said  to  each  other,  "  Let  us  depart  hence  j"*  how 

e  fiery  wamon  fought  apon  the  clouds. 


"Every  one,"  sa3rs  Renan,  "dreamed  of  presages;  the  t^Mcalyptic 
colour  of  the  Jewish  imagination  tinged  everything  with  an  aureole 
of  blood." 

It  aeema  to  have  been  tbe  wicked  object  of  Oesmus  Florus — the  last 
of  the  Procurators  of  Judna — ^to  bring  these  elements  of  rebellion  to  a 

'  Bam  Kama,  1.  113,6;  Satihedrin,t.  S..  ...   _., _ 

rhcBo.  and  other  nmilar  pouageH,  maj  he  KQn  traTxilated  ii 
QenhoD'i  Tnatum  of  the  Talmud,  etc. 

*  "  The  following  three  tie  ittuhsd  to  euh  other— pi^tMlyte*,  tlktca,  uul  n>T«iu 
(PuocAtm,  f.  113,  b).     Rabbi  Chelbo  aid,  "Fnue1;ta  are  ai  injuiioni  to  lanel  ai  t 


e  laj  Lift  of  SI.  Pavl,  i.  666). 

:.  Vap.  4.      "  Penrebnent  Orient- 


toto  Tctn)  et  ooDitMU  opinio  ease  in  Mia  ii< 
Jodaei  ad  ae  traheota  rabdlanut "  (J<a. 
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befld.'    Tboiigh  he  owed  his  appointmeot  to  the  friendBhip  of  his  wife, 

Cleopatra,  with  Popptea,  who,  if  not  a  proselyte,  was  very  favourable  to 

the  Jews,  it  seems  hb  if  he  took  every  step  with  the  intention  of  escaping 

from  legal  enquiries  into  hia  own  administration,  by  maddening  the 

Je«B  into  acts  which  the  Romans  would  regard  as  irreparably  criminal. 

The  legions  of  Palestine  were  not  purely  Roman.     They  were  recruited 

from  the  dregs  of  the  provincials,  especially  from  the  Syrians  of  Gtesarca 

and  the   Samaritana  of   Sebaste,   two   places  in  which   the  Jews   were 

regarded  with  special  antipathy.'     At  Cieaarea  the  population  was  halt 

Jewish,  half   Greek  and  Syrian.      Nothing  but  the  Boman  authority 

prsTented  these  hostile  nationalities  from  flying  at  each  other's  throats. 

In  A.D.  66  Ifero  settled  their  rivalries  by  giving  the  precedence  to  tho 

Greeks  and  Syrians.     A  Greek  immediately  built  a  wall  so  close  to  the 

Jewish  synagogue  that  the  Jews  had  hardly  room  to  pass.     T^e  young 

Jews  assaulted  the  workmen,  and  John,  a  Jewish  publican,  gave  Floras 

the  immense  bribe  of  eight  talents  to  prohibit  the  continuance  of  the 

building.     Florus  accepted  the  money,  and,  without  taking  any  step, 

went  to  Sebasta     The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  some  worthless 

Ureek,  in  order  to  insult  the  Jews,  turned  up  an  earthen  pot  near  the 

iloor  of  the  synagogue,  and  began  bo  sacrifice  birds  upon  the  bottom  of 

iU     This  was  intended  to  be  a  parody  on  Lev.  xiv.  i,  5,  and  therefore 

ail  allusion  to  the  old  calumny  that  the  Jews  were  a  nation  of  lepers.' 

The  Jews  flew  to  arms,  and  since  the  Roman  Master  of  the  Horse 

could   not  quell   the  tumult,  they  carried  off  their  sacred   books   to 

Xai'bato.     When  John  and  twelve  of  the  leading  Jews  went  to  Sebaste 

to  complin  to  Fldras,  he  threw  them  into  prison.     As  though  this  was 

not  enough,  he  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  demanded  seventeen  talents  from 

I  lie  Oorban  treasury  for  tlie  use  of  the  Elmperor.     This  was  more  than 

tlie   Jews  could  tolerate.      They  not  only  refused  the  demand,   but 

lii-apod  reproaches  upon  the  Procurator.    He  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  with 

It  Irody  of   horee  and  foot,  to  enforce  hia  requisition ;   and  when  the 

IK-ople  came  forth  to  pay  him  the  customary  compliment  of  receiving 

iiiiii   with  a  shout  of  joy,  he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  drive  them  back 

into  the  city.     Next  day,  with  outrageous  insolence,  he  refused  evory 

iipology  which  was  offered  him,  demanded  the  surrender  of  those  who 

li.id    reproached  liim,  and  scourged  and  crucified  some  of  the  Jewish 

I  iiblicans,  though  they  held  the  rank  of   Roman  knights.     In  these 

•  liHturbanoes  3,GU0  Jews  were  slain.     Even  then  the  chief  citizens  tried 

Id  c»lm  the  people,  and  to  hush  the  voice  of  their  natural  lamentations. 

I  tut  Plorus  now  bade  them  all  go  out  and  welcome  with  a  shoot  of  joy 

two  cohorts  which  were  advancing  from  Offisarea.     To  these  cohorts  he 

<  "DunWttMneii  mtientU  JndMii  awiae  »d  Gen.  Flomifa  ....  nib  eo  bsUotn 
ortiHD-ITw.  JB.v.  10).  ^      ,       ^^      ^ 

*  "  Ekrdn  (haU  tw  rooted  up"  (Zeph.  U.  4).  "Tliii  U  OsMtrw,  th»  danghtM  ol 
fi'Join  (Rohio)"  (VftTiUdA,  (.  8,  <t). 

■  Sm  Jm.  e-  Apion.  1. 1&  i  Tm.  B.  t.  4.  ^ 
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bad  given  the  brutal  order  not  to  return  the  shout,  and  to  Eall  on  the 
JevB,  sword  in  hand,  if  they  showed  any  tdgiiB  of  dissatisfaction.  A 
tumult  naturally  arose,  and  many  of  the  defenceless  Jews  were  niA»- 
sacred  or  crushed  to  death.  Next  day  the  people  were  in  open  revolt. 
They  drove  back  Floras  from  the  Temple  into  Antonia,  and  demolished 
tlie  covered  way,  down  which  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Boman 
soldiers  to  rash  when  any  disturbance  arose  in  the  Temple.  After  these 
acts  pardon  was  impossible,  and  Floras,  having  effected  his  infamous 
purpose,  retired  to  GEeaarea,  leaving  only  a  single  cohort  in  the  Castle  of 
Antonia. 

The  principal  Jews,  with  the  Queen  Berenice,  then  went  to  complain 
of  Florua  to  Cestius  Gallus,  the  L^ate  of  Syria.  He  sent  Neapolitanos 
and  Agrippa  to  Jerusalem  to  make  enquiries,  and  Agrippa  eincerelj 
tried  to  save  the  people  from  rebellion.  They  were  willing  to  make 
every  concession  except  that  of  continuing  to  obey  Floras.  When 
Agrippa  ur^^  them  to  do  this,  they  pelted  him  with  stones,  and  drove 
him  from  the  city. 

The  revolt  continued.  Though  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of  Florua, 
it  was  inspired  by  Messianic  hopes.'  The  strong  fortress  of  llasada  sraa 
seized  by  the  Zealots,'  and  the  Roman  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword. 
Eleasar,  captain  of  the  Temple,  refused  to  permit  any  sacrifices  for  tlie 
Emperor.  The  loyal  party,  aided  by  3,000  Batanean  horsemen,  sent 
them  by  Agrippa,  could  cmly  command  the  upper  city,  and  this  was 
stormed  after  a  few  days  by  the  Zealots  and  Sicarii,  who  burnt  tha 
palaces  of  Agrippa,  Berenice,  and  the  High  Priest  Aimniaa  Two  days 
after — on  July  6,  A.D.  66 — they  took  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  though 
they  had  sworn  to  let  the  Boman  garrison  depari:,  they  massacred  tfae 
whole  cohort  with  the  exception  of  their  head  centurion,  Metilius,  'who 
basely  purchaaed  his  life  by  accepting  circumcision.  The  High  Priest 
Affti'iJi  was  dragged  Out  of  his  place  of  concealment,  a  sewer  of  the 
Asmoneean  Palace,  and  was  murdered.  By  the  end  of  September,  66, 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebela  The  Romans  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Machnrus  capitulated.  Cypros  was  taken.  In  five  montiis 
the  whole  of  Palestine— Judsea,  Penea,  Galilee,  and  even  IdunueSL — was 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  Roman  Empire. 

Then  began  that  internecine  war  of  races — that  horrible  "epidemic 
of  massacre " — which  is  unparalleled  in  the  whole  of  history.  Tlie 
rebellion  failed  chiefly  because  of  the  hatred  with  wliich  the  Jews  had 
inspired  the  Syrians.  In  Gtesarea  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  attacked  the 
Jews,  and  massacred  them  to  the  number  of  20,000 ;  while  Florus 
seized  the  few  that  had  escaped,  and  sent  them  to  the  galleys.     He 

■  Jot.  B.J.vi.6,  I  4.  Joiepliui  and  IWtai  »n  klmoat  our  K>le  kDthoritna  Ug  the 
biMory  of  tha  niTolt.  Oriiti  (Oa<A.  d.  J«dtn.  Hi.  331—414)  wd  Derenbourt  |HiA  di 
Tal.  266—302)  add  m  tew  particulBn  f[1eui«d  trmn  the  Ttlmnd. 

'  The  Z«»lot*  (f  nnnafn)  were  the  fittveat  ud  moit  umcrapiiloiulr  raddeas  of 
the  national  tvrij,    niey  ware  ohieSj  GoUleuu.    Simon  the  Aportlc  n«  m  ffiiitnnifr 
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Jewa  arenged  thenuelves  by  maaBacring  the  Syriana  in  Philadelphia, 
Heahbon,  Genua,  Fella,  Scjthopolis,  and  other  towoB ;  and  by  laying 
wmU  with  sword  and  fire  evecj  city  and  village  which  they  could  seize 
in  Decapolis,  Gaulonitis,  Samaria,  and  the  maritime  plain.  The  Syrians 
took  buful  lepriBaJH  at  Aacalon,  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  Hippo,  and  Gadara. 
The  madsess  spread  even  to  Alexandria.  The  Fraafect  at  that  time  was 
the  apostat*  Jew,  Tiberiiis  Alexander,  a  nephew  of  Fbilo.  The  quarrel 
broke  out  whva  the  population  were  assembled  in  the  huge  wooden 
unphitheatra  Innlted  by  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  hurled  stones  at  their 
adversaries,  and  aeiiad  torches  to  set  fire  to  the  amphitheatre,  and 
involve  the  whole  population  in  destruction.  Unable  to  stop  them  in 
any  other  way,  Tiberius  let  loose  17,000  soldiers  upon  them,  and  60,000 
Jews  were  slain.  Before  the  yeai  was  ended,  there  was  another  horrible 
plot  of  m&Bsacr«  at  DajnascuB,  and  10,000  Jews,  unarmed  and  defence- 
less, were  shamefully  butchered  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Early  in  the 
next  year,  the  street^  of  Antioch  also  wue  deluged  with  Jewish  blood. 

C^tins  Oallus  now  marched  southward  wit£  Agrippa,  at  the  he&d 
of  a  considerable  force,  to  quell  the  rebellion.  Conflagration  and 
massacre  marked  his  path.  Zabulon,  Joppa,  Narbatene,  Mount 
Asamon,  Lydda,  were  the  scenes  of  various  tragediea  In  October  be 
arrived  at  Oibeon.  Thou^  it  was  the  Sabbath,  the  Jews,  with  whom 
intense  zettl  supplied  the  place  of  skill  and  discipline,  rushed  to  en- 
counter him,  and  killed  515  men,  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty-two  on 
their  own  side,  while  the  rear  of  the  Bomans  was  harassed  by  Simon 
Bar  Giora.  Of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Agrippa  to  appeal  to  the  Jews, 
one  was  killed,  the  other  wounded.  All  hope  of  peace  being  now  at  an 
end,  on  October  30,  Cestius  advanced  to  Scopus,  at  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, seized  Bezetha,  fired  the  timber  market,  and  drove  the  rebels  . 
within  the  second  wall.  If  he  had  shown  the  least  cour^;e  and  reso- 
lution, he  might  now  without  difficulty  have  taken  the  city  by  assault, 
and  ended  the  war,  for  large  numbers  of  the  peaceful  citizens  were  ready 
(o  open  the  gates  to  him.  Uis  irresolution  and  cowardice  frustrated 
their  plana.  Even  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  success,  he  so 
unaccountably  sounded  a  retreat,  that  the  Zealots,  in  a  futy  of  reviving 
hope,  chased  him  first  to  Scopus,  thence  to  Oibeon,  and  finally  inflicted 
upon  himadesperate  defeat  at  the  famouspathofBethhoron,  over  which, 
in  old  days,  Joshua  had  uplifted  his  spear  to  bid  the  sun  "  stand  still 
upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon."  Cestius  left 
5,.300  footmen  and  380  horsemen  dead  upon  the  field,  lost  an  eagle, 
am),  flying  to  Anttpatris,  left  behind  him  the  military  engines  which  the 
Jews  afterwards  turned  to  such  good  account  against  the  besiegera  of 
Jtrnisalem.  The  sheep,  as  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  were  now  armed  to 
do  battle  against  the  wolves.  The  Legate  died  soon  after,  weary  of  a 
life  which  had  suffered  so  severe  a  shame. 

The  defeat  of  OestiuB  took  place  in  November,  66.     When  the  news 
if  it  n  ached  Nero  in  Greece,  even  the  supreme  folly  and  disgrace  of  his 
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dail^  prococdings  did  not  preveut  Iiiiii  £rom  reaJinisg  the  gravity  of  the 
criBiB.  He  saw  that  an  able  general  was  neoeaaarj  to  recover  the 
couutty,  which  he  had  been  taught  by  aoothaajers  to  regard  u  his  future 
Knipirv.'  He  had  such  a  geaeral  in  Yet^iaai&n,  whose  humble  origin 
and  plebeian  snrronndings  secured  him  from  jealotuy.  Vespasian  wss 
then  in  disgrace,  for  having  gone  to  sleep  or  yawned  while  Nero  wu 
singing.  When  the  messenger  came  to  announce  his  elevation  to  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Judean  l^^ions,  Vespasian  thought 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  death-warrant  from  the  imperial  bufiboa 
But  accepting  the  proffered  command,  he  at  once  took  vigorous 
measures,  and  was  ably  seconded  b;  Titna,  his  son. 

Meanwhile — though  it  was  clear  from  the  first  that  the  revolt  was 
foredoomed  to  defeat,  and  that  the  rebels  would  drag  nation  and  dtj 
and  Temple  to  destruction — even  serious  citizens  were  swept  away  by 
the  tide  of  frenzied  enthusiasm.  They  may  have  thought  that  the  only 
way  to  control  the  revolt  was  to  range  themselves  at  the  head  of  it 
The  city  was  placed  under  the  younger  Hanon  and  Joseph  Ben  Gorion. 
The  country  was  divided  into  military  districts,  (ramala  and  Galilee 
were  assigned  to  the  protection  of  the  historian  Josephus. 

It  was  on  him,  and  the  forces  under  his  command,  that  the  firat 
shock  of  battle  felL  Vespasian  had  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
country  in  detail,  and  of  driving  the  defeated  population  southwards  in 
disorderly  masses  towards  Jerusalem,  where  he  hoped  that  famine  would 
expedite  the  work  of  war.  He  started  from  Antioch  in  March,  A.D.  6T. 
Then  once  more  began  the  bath  of  blood  for  the  hapless  race.  Josephns, 
though  he  displayed  both  genius  and  courage,  and  was  the  nominal 
general  of  "  more  than  100,000  young  men,"  was  hindered  by  want  of 
cavalry,  and  hampered  by  the  rashness,  treachery,  and  opposition  of 
followers,  from  whom  his  very  life  was  often  in  danger.  Qadaia  wai 
the  first  city  to  fall.  There,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  villages,  men, 
women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  slain.  For  forty-six  dayl 
JosephuB  defended  Jotapata.  On  the  forty-seventh  it  was  betrayed. 
Forty  thousand  Jews  had  fallen  in  the  siege;  1,200  were  made  prisoners; 
the  city  was  committed  to  the  flames.  At  Ascalon  10,000  Jews  were 
slaughtered.  At  Japha  37,000  were  killed,  and  the  women  and  childrea 
were  sold  into  slavery.  On  Mount  Gerizim  many  Samaritans  perished 
of  thirst,  and  1 1,600  fell  before  the  soldiers  of  Celearis.  At  Jopjia. 
8,400  had  been  slain  by  Cestius  and  the  city  burnt.  But  a  numbn"  of 
fugitives  had  enacouci^  themselves  in  the  ruins,  and  were  living  by 
piracy  and  brigandage.  These  Jews  tied  to  their  ships  before  th« 
advance  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Next  morning  a  storm  burst  on  them, 
and,  oiler  a  frightful  scene  of  despair,  4,S00  were  drowned,  and  their 

■  Suet.  (JVcr.  40) :   "  Spopondenmt  taman  qnidam  deititnto  ei  ordioktiancm  OrieiitU. 
"■    omiiwitiii  ■" 

r£S£ 
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corpBCB  irere  crashed  upon  the  shore.  Tarichee  was  a  strongly-fortified 
city  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tibeiiaa.  It  was  taken  by  Titus,  and  6,000 
Jews  dyed  with  their  blood  the  waters  of  that  crystal  sea.  Titus  had 
promised  safety  to  the  inhabitants,  but  in  spite  of  thk  2,200  of  the 
aged  and  the  young  were  massacred  in  the  Gymnasium  ;  6,000  of  the 
Etrongest  were  sent  to  Nero  to  dig  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ; 
and  30,400  citizens  of  this  and  neighbouring  cities,  iuclnding  some 
wham  Vespasian  had  given  to  Agrippa,  were  sold  as  slaves. 

After  this  dreadful  experience,  nearly  the  whole  district  submitted 
to  the  conqueror.  Gamala,  howerer,  still  resisted.  It  was  deemed  im- 
pregnable by  its  citizens,  since  it  was  built  at  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
accessible  only  by  one  path,  which  was  intersected  by  a  deep  ditch. 
Agrippa  besieged  it  for  seven  months  in  vain.  Then  Vespasian  invested 
it.  Pressed  by  hunger,  of  which  many  died,  some  of  the  citizens  climbed 
down  the  precipice,  or  escaped  through  the  sewers.  At  last,  aided  by  a 
storm,  the  Bomfms  took  it  on  October  23,  a.d.  67.  Once  more  there 
was  a  fearful  slaughter.  Two  women  alone  escaped  ;  4,000  were  slain. 
in  the  defence ;  S,000  flung  themselves  down  the  precipices ;  all  the  rest 
— even  the  women  and  children — were  cut  to  pieces  or  thrown  down  the 
rocka. 

Mount  Tabor,  which  Josephus  had  fortified,  still  held  out.  Piacidus 
drew  away  some  of  its  defenders  by  a  feigned  flight,  and  the  rest  were 
driven  to  surrender  from  want  of  water.  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
number  of  the  slain. 

Oiscala,  the  native  city  of  the  Zealot  John,  was  the  last  to  succumb. 
John  fled  from  it  with  his  adherents,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  them  by  the 
troops  of  Titus,  6,000  women  and  children  were  slain. 

After  this  the  Roman  generals  led  their  troops  into  winter  quarters, 
postponing  the  si^e  of  Jerusalem  till  the  following  year.  But  this 
respite  brought  no  peace  to  tiie  miserable  and  pollute  city.  John  of 
Giscala,  escaping  to  Jerusalem,  excused  his  flight  by  saying  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  defend  other  citdes  so  long  as  the  Jews  possessed  such 
a  stronghold  as  Jerusalem,  which  the  Romans,  unless  they  made  them- 
selves wings,  could  never  reach.  By  such  boastings  he  flred  the  audacity 
of  the  young  and  the  fanatical.  Brigandage  increased  on  all  sides,  and 
the  Zealots  were  guilty  of  such  atrocities  that  many  preferred  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Romans.  By  night  and  by  day,  openly 
ftnd  in  secret,  murder,  pillage,  and  every  form  of  crime  raged  in  the  Holy 
City.  The  rich  and  noble  were  seized  in  multitudes  on  the  false  charge 
of  treachery,  and  were  put  to  death,  partly  to  get  rid  of  their  authority, 
partly  to  plunder  their  goods.  For  the  purpose  of  humiliating  the 
priestA,  it  was  pretended  Uiat  the  High  Priest  ought  to  be  chosen  by  lot^ 
and  they  thrust  into  the  venerable  office  a  poor  peasant  who  waa  totally 
ignorant  of  the  necessary  duties.  Hanan  the  Younger,  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  of  high  authority,  because  he  and  his  family  had  long  been 
the  wealthiest  and  most  emineiit  ot  the  High  Priesti^  made  one  more 
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attempt  to  rouse  the  wretched  citizens  against  this  brotal  tjrann}', 
which,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  patriotism,  was  guilty  of  the  most 
awfiil  crimee.  To  the  last,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  pover,  he  vas  trae 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  his  house,  which  was  so  to  act  that  "the 
Romans  might  not  come  and  take  awaj  their  place  and  nation." '  It 
was  for  this  reason  only  that  he  had  so  far  yielded  as  to  give  an  appa- 
rent sanction  to  the  revolt  Bat  he  was  as  little  able  to  stay  th«  shocks 
of  the  subsequent  earthquake  as  Mirabeau  or  I^fayette  to  stem  the 
course  of  the  French  Revolution.  When  these  tremendous  outbreaks 
have  fairly  begun,  their  issues  always  belong  to  the  most  violent. 
The  Zealots  were  the  Montagnards  of  the  Jewish  revolt,  John  of 
Giscala,  while  he  swore  a  mort  solemn  oath  that  he  was  Eaithfol  to 
the  party  of  moderation,  betrayed  all  their  plana  to  the  Zealots.  A 
combat  ensued,  in  which  the  party  of  Hanan  succeeded  in  driying  the 
Zealots  into  tlie  inner  courts  of  the  Temple.  Then,  at  the  instigation 
of  John,  the  Zealots  introduced  3,000  Idumeans  into  the  city,  by  sawing 
through  tiie  bars  of  the  city  gat«a,  on  a  night  of  such  violent  storm  that 
they  were  not  heard  or  suspected.  The  Idumeans,  once  admitted,  b^an 
to  massacre  the  people.  When  their  presence  was  discovered,  a  wild 
wail  of  terror  rang  through  the  night,  and  many  of  Hanan's  par^  flung 
themselves  in  despair  from  the  walls  and  porticos  of  the  Temple.  He 
massacre  was  continued  in  the  city.  Zealots  and  Idumeans  scourged 
and  tortured  the  most  eminent  citizens,  and  murdered  the  wealthy 
Zachariah,  the  son  of  Baruch,  under  circunistances  of  peculiar  brutality.* 
They  not  only  killed  Hanan  the  Younger,  and  Jesus  son  of  Glamala,  but, 
with  unheard-of  ruthlessness,  stripped  naked  the  bodies  of  these  vener- 
able priests,  and  flung  them  forth  unburied  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and 
jackala 

The  scenes  enacted  at  Jerusalem  during  this  year,  a.d,  68,  and  the 
year  following,  may  perhaps  be  faintly  paralleled  by  the  worst  orgies  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  but  &r  exceeded  them  in  stark  and  irredeemable 
wickedness.  The  Idumeans,  says  Josephus,  "  fell  upon  the  people  as  a 
flock  of  profane  animals,  and  cut  their  throats."  It  was  not  long  before 
they  were  so  gorged  with  plunder,  so  sated  with  blood,  so  sick  of  their 
own  brutalities,  that  with  a  qualm  of  self-disgust  they  expressed  repent- 
ance, opened  the  prisons  which  they  hod  themselves  filled,  and  leaving 
the  city,  joined  Simon,  the  son  of  Oiora.  But  the  Zealots  did  not  pause 
for  a  moment  in  their  work  of  horror.  They  murdered  Gk>rioD,  and 
Niger  of  Ferea,  and  every  noble  citizen  that  was  left.  They  sold  to  the 
ricli  |>ermission  to  fly,  and  murdered  all  who  attempted  to  escape  without 
biibing  them.      Vespasian  and  his  soldiers  were  glad  to  look  on  and  see 

■  John  li.  48 — GO ;  iriiL  14.  Jiraephtu,  with  hii  anul  untnutwortbiiica  wlu>«  be 
hftd  uiy  purpoH  to  lene,  direotlv  ooatndintt  himielf  u  to  the  chuuiter  of  °"" 
iB.J.h.%(7;  rii.3a). 

*  In  Mutt.  uiii.  35,  "  Sou  of  Buaobiu,"  ii  probabl;  an  andeut  bat  iDi>t«kaD  data 
(WH  my  Life  of  Chritt,  ii  p.  246,  n.). 
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theaa  infatuated  wretches  do  the  work  of  their  Boman  enemies.  Mercy 
wemed  to  h6  dead.  All  the  streets  of  the  city,  all  the  roada  abovt  tlie 
fiij,  wera  heaped  with  imburied  corpses,  which  potrefied  in  the  sun. 

Bngands  and  stcarii  raged iidlml,  and  the  Zealots,  who  had  seig^d 

Handa,  attacked  tke  ivwn  of  Engedi,  murdered  more  ^an  700  women 
md  «lriMrea,  pillaged  the  town,  and  t«rroriBed  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Such  was  Uie  stete  of  tMnga  when  t^e  campaign  reopened  in  the 
Jpring  of  68.  The  first  task  of  Tespaaian  was  to  seize  Qadara.  At 
Bethennabris  there  was  another  slaughter.  Placidus  pursued  the 
fugitive  Jews  to  Jericho.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  the  Jordan  was 
in  flood.  Such  multitudes  were  drowned  that  tlie  river  and  the  Dead 
Sea  were  filled  with  corpses,  as  tbe  Sea  of  Galilee  had  been  after  the 
siege  of  Tarichea.  Thirteen  thousand  were  left  dead  upon  the  field ; 
2,200  were  taken  prisoners.  Every  other  Perean  town  which  ofiered 
resistance  was  taken.  Those  who  took  refuge  in  boats  on  the  Dead  Sea 
vere  chased  and  slain.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  Macluerus 
alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

The  reader  may  now  understand  something  of  tlie  force  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  Apocalypse,  that  when  the  vintage  of  the  land  was  trodden, 
t^e  blood  wiUiout  the  t^ty  rolled  in  a  torrent,  bridle-deep,  for  a  distance 
of  1,600  furlongs.'  The  length  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
iheba,  is  139  miles ;  but  over  a  still  larger  area,  from  Tyre—nay,  even 
from  Damascus — in  the  north,  to  Engedi  in  the  south,  the  whole  country 
bad  been  scathed  with  fire  and  drowned  in  blood.  The  expression  of  the 
Seer  would  hardly  seem  an  hyperbole  to  one  who  had  seen  the  foul  red 
stains  which  had  polluted  the  silver  I^e  of  Gennesareth ;  the  Jordan 
choked  with  putrefying  corpses ;  even  the  waves  of  the  Dead  Sea 
rendered  loathlier  than  their  wont  with  tlie  carcases  of  the  countless 
slain.  No  one  could  witness,  no  one  could  think  of  those  unapanug 
inassacrea  without  having  his  eyes  dimmed,  as  it  were,  with  a  mist  of 
lilood.  "For  seven  years,"  says  the  Talmud,  "did  the  nations  of  the 
world  cultivate  their  vineyards  with  no  other  manure  than  the  blood  of 

But  in  truth  when  we  read  the  Jewish  annals  of  these  years,  we 
never  seem  to  have  reached  the  cumulus  of  horrors.  It  was  in  vain 
that — even  aft^-r  he  seemed  to  have  drawn  round  Jerusalem  his  "circle 
of  extermination  "— Vespasian  was  called  away  from  the  scene.  He 
arrived  at  Jericho  on  June  3,  a.d.  68,  but  his  attention  was  at  once 
diverted  into  an  entirely  different  direction.  Vindex  revolted  from 
Nero  on  March  16 ;  Galba  on  April  3 ;  the  Pnetorians  revolted  on 
June  8;  on  June  9  Nero  committed  sulcida  Vespasian  had  been 
flattered  by  dreams  and  prognostications  of  future  Empire,  to  which  his 
fare  were  always  open.      Up  to  this  time,  however,  he  had  not  com- 

I  Bar.  lir.  19,  aCL  '  OiUio,  f.  07  a. 
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mitted  himself  and  he  now  sent  TituB  with  Agrippa  to  Balute  Golba  as 
his  legitimate  Emgieror.  Before  they  arrived,  the  oewa  came  that  on 
January  2,  A.D.  69,  Vitflllius  had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the 
legions  of  Germany,  and  that  on  January  15  Galba  had  been  murdered, 
and  Otho  proclaimed  by  the  PnetorianB.  Vespasian  was  not  prepared 
to  acknowledge  either  Otho  or  Vitellius.  He  paused  in  hia  wsrliko 
openiitions  to  watoh  the  course  of  events.  But  the  doomed  and 
miserable  land,  and  the  yet  more  doomed  and  miserable  city,  were 
tar  from  profiting  by  this  respite.  It  seemed  aa  if  the  Zealots  were  now 
drunken  with  blood  and  fury.  Simon,  son  of  Oiora,  had  got  together 
an  army  of  slaveti  and  cut-throats,  and  was  spreading  terror  far  and 
wide.  He  ranquered  the  Idumeans,  and  desolated  their  countiy  wiUi 
tire  and  sword.  He  repelled  an  attack  of  the  Zealots,  and  drove  them 
back  into  Jerusalem.  When,  by  a  stratagem,  they  had  captured  his 
wife,  he  seized  all  who  came  out  of  the  city,  ont  off  their  hands,  sent 
them  back,  and  threatened  to  treat  every  one  of  the  citizens  in  the 
same  way,  if  his  wife  were  not  restored  to  Viim  Power  was  ^ven 
to  the  mystic  rider  of  the  Red  Horse,  suya  St.  John,  "  to  take  peace 
from  the  earth,  and  that  men  should  slay  one  another.'"  Civil  war 
nigptl  within  and  without  the  city  with  such  fury,  that  the  Romans 
almoHt  apgieared  in  the  guise  of  friends.  All  who  attempted  to  fly 
from  Simon  were  murdered  by  John ;  all  the  fugitives  of  John  were 
murdered  by  Simon.  At  last^  in  despair  at  the  tyranny  of  John,  the 
people  admitted  Simon  within  the  walla  The  only  difference  was  that 
they  had  now  two  tyrants  instead  of  ona  John  and  his  Zealots  were 
confined  to  the  Temple,  and  were  the  fewer  in  number;  but  from  its 
height  and  impregnable  position  they  were  enabled  to  make  sallies, 
and  to  hurl  down  upon  tlieir  enemies,  from  the  captured  engines  of  the 
Romans,  a  perfect  hail  of  missiles.  In  the  incessant  collision  betweea 
the  hostile  f&ctions,  all  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple 
were  burnt  down.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  chaos  of  blackened  ruins,  in 
which  unburied  corpses  bred  pestilence  in  the  summer  noon.  Not  only 
the  streets,  but  even  the  oourto  and  altar  of  the  Temple  constantly 
swam  in  blood.  Priest  and  pilgrim  mingled  their  blood  with  their 
sacrifices,  smitten  down  by  balista  or  catapults  as  they  stood  beside  the 
altar.  Their  feet  were  soiled,  so  that  they  polluted  every  corner  of 
Uie  holy  precincte  with  steps  encrimsoned  by  the  uncleansed  pools 
of  gore,  which  told  the  tale  of  daily  slaughter.  Every  semblance  of 
performing  the  rites  of  religion  was  reduced  to  the  moat  monstious 
mockery.  It  was  impossible  that  men  could  breathe  this  reeking 
atmosphere  of  blood  and  crime,  in  which  every  brain  seemed  to  reel 
with  the  hideous  intoxication,  without  a  total  collapse  of  the  moral 
sense.  At  the  very  time  that  the  Zealots  were  representing  them- 
selves as  the  Ciod-Qrotected  champions  of  a  cause  the  most  sacred  in  the 
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world,  they  Iiad  become  so  dead  to  every  precept  of  religion,  that, 
/utting  OQ  the  robes  and  ornaments  of  women,  decking  their  hail-, 
paintiDg  tindemeatb  their  eyes,  but  cairying  swords  under  their  gay 
banale  apparel,  they  plunged  headlong  into  such  nameless  obscenities, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  city  had  become  not  only  a  slaughter-house,  and 
a  robbws'  cave,  but  a  very  cage  of  unclean  beasts,  fit  only  to  be  taken 
and  destroyed.  "  How  is  the  faitUiil  city  become  an  harlot .'  It  was 
full  of  justice  1  Righteousness  lodged  in  her,  but  now  murderers."' 
V^  early,  amid  these  scenes  of  horror,  it  must  have  been  evident 
to  Uie  Uttle  Christian  community  that  "  the  abominable  wing  that 
maketb  desolate"'  was  standing  in  the  Holy  Place,  which  was  now 
more  shamelessly  defiled  than  any  shrine  of  Moloch  or  Baal  Feor. 
Well  mi{^t  tiiBj  recognise  that  the  city  which  was  known  as  "  the 
Holy,  the  Noble,"  was  "spirituaUy  caUed  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where 
also  their  Lord  was  crucified."' 


Thus  horrible  was  the  aspect  of  the  world  ^politically,  morally, 
iwci&lly,  even  phyBically — during  tlie  months  in  which  the  Apocalypse 
was  written.  Phywically  men  seemed  to  be  tormented  and  terrified 
with  catastrophes  and  portents,  "  Besides  the  manifold  changes  and 
chances  of  human  afiairs,"  says  Tacitus,  "thei'e  were  prodigies  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  the  warnings  of  lightnings,  and  the  presages  of 
the  future,  now  joyous,  now  gloomy,  now  obscure,  now  uumistakable. 
For  never  was  it  rendered  ceitain  by  clearer  indications,  or  by  more 
deadly  massacres  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  gods  cure  nothing  for 
our  happiness,  but  do  care  for  our  retribution."'  Id  Some  a  pestilence 
hod  carried  off  tens  of  thousands  of  the  citizens.  A  disastrous 
inundation  of  the  Tiber  had  impeded  the  march  of  Otho's  troops,  and 
encumbered  the  roads  with  ruins.'  In  Lydia  an  encroachment  of 
the  sea  had  wrought  fearful  havoc.  '  In  A^ia  city  after  city  had 
been  shattered  to  the  dust  by  earthquakes.*  "  The  world  itself 
is  being  shaken  to  pieces,"  says  Seneca,  "and  there  is  universal 
consternation."'  Comets,  eclipses,  meteors,  parhelions,  terrified  the 
ignorant,  and  were  themselves  the  pretexts  for  imperial  cruelties.' 
Auroras  tinged  the  sky  with  blood.  Yolcanos  seemed,  like  Vesuvius, 
to  be  waking  to  new  fury.'  Morally,  the  state  of  the  Pagan  world  waa 
such  as  we  have  seen.  It  was  sunk  so  low  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Pagan  moralists  of  tlie  Empire,  posterity  could  but  imitate  and 
could  not  surpass  such  a  virulence  of  degradation.     The  state  of  the 
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Jewish  world  is  revealed  alike  in  the  Qospels,  in  the  Taltnnd,  and 
in  the  writings  of  JosephuB.  It  may  suffice  to  quote  the  opinion  ctf  the 
latter  that  hia  own  gencrotioo  in  Judsea  was  the  wickedest  that  liie 
world  had  seen,  and  that  if  the  avenging  sword  of  the  Bomane  had  not 
tfuitten  Jerusalem  with  God's  vengeani^  the  very  earth  must  have 
openod  lio  mmUow  up  her  iniquitieH.  Soeially,  we  aee  how  desperate 
was  the  condition  alike  ol  Jews  snd  Psfgaiu,  in  9t.  ^nd,  St.  Swmes, 
and  Josephus  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Tacitus,  Saebonius,  and  the 
Satirists  on  the  other.  Politioally,  the  whole  Empire  was  in  a  state  ot 
agitation.  That  the  sacred  sun  of  the  Julii  should  set  in  a  sea  of  blood 
seemed  an  event  frightfully  ominous,  while,  owing  to  the  obscurity 
which  hung  about  the  death  of  Nero,  and  Qie  very  small  number  ot 
those  who  had  seen  his  corpse,  and  the  propheciee  which  had  always 
been  current  about  his  complete  restoration,  not  only  was  there  a 
universal  belief  that  he  would  return,  but  as  early  as  the  end  of  a.iil  68 
a  false  Nero  gained  many  adherents,  and  caused  wide-spread  alarm.* 
The  election  of  Qalba  by  the  legions  of  Spain  seemed  to  divulge  a  secret 
full  of  disaster — the  fact  that  an  Emperor  could  be  created  elsewhere 
than  at  Borne.    Emperor  after  emperor  died  by  suicide  or  by  the  hands 

"  In  ODtlinea  dim  and  vast 
Their  feaHul  Hhadows  caat 

The  giant  fomu  of  Bmpiroa  on  their  way 
To  ruin; — one  by  ono 
They  tower,  and  thej  nro  gone—" 

The  Bomish  world  and  the  Jewish  world  were  alike  rent  by  civil 
war.  There  were  banquets  in  the  reign  of  Nero  at  which  seven 
emperors  and  the  father  of  an  eighth — for  the  most  part  entirely 
unrelated  to  one  another — might  have  met  under  the  same  rtxif,  namely, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  and 
tlio  elder  Trajan ;'  and  five  of  these,  if  not  siic,  died  violent  deaths. 
Every  general  of  the  smallest  eminence  became  ambitious  to  raise 
himself  to  "the  dread  summits  of  Ctesarian  power."'  Vindex,  Nym- 
phidius,  Oolba,  Vitellius,  Vesjiasian,  Claudius  Macerin  Africa,  Fonteins 
Capito  in  Germany,  Bctuus  Chilo  in  Gaul,  Obultronius  and  Cornelius 
Sabinus  in  Spain,  were  all  seized  with  the  vertigo  of  this  ambition ; 
while  the  generals  who  helped  their  various  attempts — such  as  Cncina, 
Valcns,  Mucianus,  Antonius  FrimuB-~became  themselves  the  objects  of 
jojilousy  and  suspicion.  More  than  once  the  soldiers  bad  serions 
tlioughtfi  of  murdering  all  the  senators,  in  order  to  keep  the  whole 
government  of  the  world  in  their  own  hands.*  Almost  ^one  among  the 
crowd  of  military  chieftains,  Virginius  stood  superior  to  these  dreams 
of  usurpation,  and  when  he  Hied  peacefully,  full  of  years  and  honoors, 
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he  deserved  the  proud  epitaph  which  he  engraved  1MB  his  toml:^  that 
he,  when  Vindex  was  defeated,'  "  churned  tjie  Empire  not  far  himseU 
but  for  bin  country.'"  The  fatal  results  of  consuUu'  ambition  might  ba 
seen  on  the  field  of  Bedriacum.  There  the  very  roads  were  obatructad 
with  the  mounds  of  tLe  dead,  and  the  massacre  was  all  the  more  deadly 
because  Romans  could  not  be  sold  as  slaves,  so  that  no  one  on  either 
dde  was  tempted  to  pause  from  shiughter  in  the  hope  of  booty.  After 
i  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  between:  Bomans  and  Romans,  which 
heaped  the  field  with  an  almost  incredible  number  of  the  alain,'  "  the 
soldiers  fell  sobbing  into  one  another's  arms,  and  all  denounced  in 
common  the  wickedness  of  civil  war."  Amid  portents  so  threatening 
and  scenes  so  terrible,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  hearts  of  men  should 
have  been  failing  them  for  fear.  There  had  been  for  many  years  an  all 
but  universal  impression  that  the  days  of  Some  were  numbered.  It 
had  probably  originated  from  the  expectations  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  is  found  again  and  again  in  the  Sibylline  books.*  In  Dion.  Cassius 
we  read  that  a  proverb  was  prevalent  that  when  thrice  three  hundred 
years  had  passed,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  since  Borne 
was  founded,  she  should  perish.'  It  was  even  sung  as  a  song  in  the 
streets,  that  after  tbrice  three  hundred  years  internal  sedition  should 
destroy  the  Romans ;  and  at  a  lat«r  period,  the  line  "  Last  of  the 
descendants  of  ^neas,  a  matricide  shall  reign,"  was  on  everybody's  lips. 
*'  Borne  shall  be  ruins,"  says  one  of  the  Sibyllists,  writing  long  before  the 
Apocalypse.  The  calculations  of  that  Je\nsh  form  of  Kabbalism  which 
was  known  as  Ganatria — or  the  substitution  of  numerical  values  for 
words — led  the  writen  of  the  Sibyllines  to  notice  that  the  numerical 
value  of  the  letters  of  Borne  was  948,  and  they  tiierefore  prophesied 
that  in  that  year  Bome  should  be  destroyed.*  They  thought  that  Nero 
would  awake  from  the  dead  to  accomplish  this  vengeance,  and  that 
"  dark  blood  should  mark  the  track  of  the  Beast"'  The  Sibyls,  says 
I.Actantius,  "say  openly  that  Rome  shall  perish,  and  that  by  the 
ludgment  of  God."'  The  topic  of  them  all  is,  in  prophetic  language, 
*'  The  burden  of  Rome." 

And  amid  all  these  evils — these  multiplied  sign"  of  the  approaching 
und — the  "woes  of  the  Messiah  "  afflicted  the  Church  alsa  Two  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  world — Rome,  the  spiritual  Babylon ;  Jerusalem, 
the  spiritual  Sodom — had  drunk  deep  of  the  blood  of  the  prophets 
(Uid  saints  of  Christ.     Nor  had  the  guilt  of  such  murders  been  confined 
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to  them.  "  Through  all  the  provinces  "  it  Beemod  aa  if  Satan  had  oomo 
down  having  great  wrath,  aa  knowing  that  his  time  was  short.  Many  k 
nameless  martyr  in  the  various  cities  of  the  Empire  had  been  added  to 
that  "  vast  multitude "  who,  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  had  suffered 
their  baptism  of  blood.  Yet  even  persecution  from  without  had  not 
secured  the  Church  from  the  growth  of  deadly  heresies  within.  Every 
one  of  the  Apostles  had  been  driven  to  utter  words  of  aiemest  warning 
against  t«achers  who,  while  tdiey  called  themselves  Ohristians,  were 
guilty  of  worse  than  heathen  wickedness — who  turned  the  grace  of  God 
into  lascivionanees,  and  made  their  liberty  a  cloak  for  evil  lives.  Thus 
alike  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen  world,  each  at  the  nadir  of  their 
degradation  and  impiety,  were  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  Christ's 
titUe  flock  ;  and  even  into  that  little  flock  had  intruded  many  who  came 
in  sheep's  clothing,  though  inwtirdly  they  were  ravening  wolves. 


Suoh  were  "  the  signs  of  the  times '  during  the  ooune  of  these 
awful  years  in  which  St  John  found  himself  on  the  rocky  isle  "  that  is 
called  Patmos," '  and  uttered  his  prophecies  respecting  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  immediate  future.  In  those  prophecies  we  see  the 
aspect  of  the  age  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  inspired  mind  of  a  Christian 
and  an  Apostle  ;  and  we  can  compare  and  contrast  it  with  the  aspects 
which  it  presented  to  heathens  like  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  or  to  Jews 
like  Josephug  xjid  the  authors  or  interpolators  of  the  Books  of  Enoch 
and  Esdraa  It  is  true  that  our  want  of  familiarity  with  Apocalyptic 
symbols  which  were  familiar  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  that  epoch, 
seems  at  first  to  give  to  many  of  the  Apostle's  thoughts  an  unwont«d 
obscurity.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  obscurity  does  not  affect  thoee 
elements  of  the  book  which  we  at  once  feel  to  be  of  the  most  eternal 
import ;  and  on  the  other,  we  are  only  left  in  the  dark  about  min(»- 
details  which  have  found  no  distinct  record  in  history.  Let  any  student 
compare  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  with  those  of  Joel,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  and  Daniel ;  let  him  then  see  how  those  symbols 
are  applied  by  the  almost  contempoi-ary  writers  of  such  Jewisli 
Apocalypses  as  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Fourth  Book  of  EsdiHs,  and  the 
Vision  of  Baruch ;  let  him  meditate  on  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  the 
particulars  which  we  have  just  been  passing  in  review  ;  lastly,  let  him 
bear  in  mind  the  luminous  principle  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  stormy 
comment  upon  the  great  discourse  of  our  Lord  on  Olivet,  as  it  wax 
being  interpreted  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  he  will  read  the  Viaon 
of  the  Apostle  witii  a  freshness  of  interest  and  a  clearness  of  sppre- 
hension  such  as  he  may  never  previously  have  enjoyed.  He  will  tliai 
see  in  it,  &om  first  to  last,  the  words  "  Maron  atha  1  the  Lord  comelii !" 

'  Tba  eipreifioa  militato  igunit  the  notion  of  Bsnan,  Uut  Pfttmot  tu  »t  tlkia  tinw 
popnloai  uid  w«ll  known. 
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He  vill  recognise  that  the  contemplated  Coining  was  Grat  fulfilled  in 
the  catastrophe  which  cloeed  the  Jewish  diapensaUon,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  last  age  of  the  world.  He  will  find  that  the  Apocalypse  is 
what  it  professes  to  be — an  inspired  outline  of  contemporaiy  history, 
Mid  of  the  events  to  which  the  sixth  decade  of  the  first  centuiy  gave 
immediate  rise.  He  will  read  in  it  the  tremendous  counter-manifesto 
of  a  Christian  Seer  against  the  bloodstained  triumph  of  imperial 
Leftthendom ;  a  psan  and  a  prophecy  aver  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs ; 
"  the  thundering  reverberation  of  a  mighty  q)irit,"  struck  by  the  fierce 
plectrum  of  the  Neronisji  persecution,  and  answering  in  impassitmed 
mosiD  which,  like  many  of  David's  Fs^ms,  dies  away  into  the  language 
of  nfiturouB  hope. 

And  thus  we  shall  strive  to  overcome  that  spirit  of  dislike  to  tlie 
BeveUtion  of  St  John  wliich  has  eiiated  in  so  many  ages.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  dislilie  existed  among  the  Alagi,'  and  tliat  it  finds 
expi«esion  in  the  remains  of  the  Presbyter  Oaius,  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, and  EosebioB  of  CiesBrea.  In  later  ages  the  disinclination  to 
accept  its  authenticity  foond  more  or  lees  open  expression  in  the 
writings  of  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Luther,  (Ecolampadius,  Bucer, 
Carlstadt,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Scaliger,  Lowth,  Schleiermacher, 
Goethe,  and  many  others.  This  alienation  from  the  book  arose  in  the 
aTident  Church  &om  the  abuse  of  it  by  the  fanaticism  and  narrowneea 
of  the  Chiliasts ;  in  the  modem  Church  from  the  HeUenic  taste  which 
took  offence  at  its  Judaic  imagery,  and  from  the  discredit  which  it  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  msh,  uncharitable,  and  half-educated  inter- 
preters. Even  the  most  reverent  inquirers  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
unintelligibla*  Such  views  of  it  can  only  be  removed  by  a  reasonable, 
a  charitable,  and — at  least  within  broad  limits — a  certain  exegesis. 

'  Tlie  Alogi  vera  thou  who  rejeoted  the  doctriDS  ot  the  Logoa,  Snd  therefore  tha 
writiiip  of  Si  John,  llis  nanH  ot  this  obHUre  sect,  which  hiul  iti  headqiurten  kt 
Thfatuft,  Mema  to  bare  been  invented  bj  EpiphsDiui :— >'»i  air  rie  Aoysr  ou  l^mu  .  .  . 
iJuifai  lAiMvirTiu  {Baer.  11  3),  Thej  attributed  the  ApooalypH  to  Cerinthiu,  declaring 
tlwt  a  book  about  leali.  tnuDpeta,  etc..  iraa  uairarthf  ot  ao  Apoatle,  and  laying  tliat  lis 
addreaed  a  Charch  in  Hijfttin,  when  there  wsa  no  Church  in  ThfKtita. 

*  Dionjiiufl  of  Alexandria  saji  that  tho  Alogi  Bpoke  with  pontire  Kom  (xktv^ovrn) 
ol  the  ApocslrpM.  ftnd  that  »me,  before  bit  lUy,  not  oat;  rejected  it,  but  csriticiied  it 
cbaptor  bj  ohaptcr  to  denumatratc  itfl  illiwical  character^  and  denied  that  it  Donld  be  k 
RcTelktkm.  ceeuig  that  it  had  been  covered  with  ao  dense  a  veil  at  non-intelligibilitj. 
Thej,  like  Oaiui,  attributed  it  to  Cerinthna.  Juniliua  (ella  ui  that  the  Eastern  Church 
hftd  snat  doubts  about  it.  "  FaiBor  mulla  me  in  ^'ua  didit  laepiainie  hgendo  lenUalim 
att  we  MfcUecioe,"  laji  Primaaini.  even  in  the  nith  centor;.  St.  Uiegqij  ot  Nfua 
(G>pf).  ii  44.  ed.  Parij)  quotn  from  tha  Apooaln«e  as  a  writing  of  St.  Jnhn,  iv  imxipi^t 
.  .  .  I>'  aiRnxm  Mynmt,  hut  thi>  exprcanoD  doea  not  neoaaaarU;  mean  that  he  regarded 
it  a*  deuteTO-caDomcal.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  aald  that  the  book  had  aa  manj 
myitwiaa  aa  worda  (Bp.  liij.  ad  Pmdimm),  and  Auguatine  admittod  that  it  waa  full  Ot 
obaenritiaa,  due  in  part  to  ita  repetition  of  the  aame  areata  with  differaut  ajmbola,  and  in 
pari  to  tha  ahaenoe  of  dsEnitiTa  elnai.  "  Kt  in  Aoe  iptiden  libro  oiacure  miuUa  dieuntur 
.  .  .  H  patua  in  a>  aitnt  ex  nontm  i»ani^atione  iHdaffaOar  autera  aim  labart,  moxinu 
quia  tie  tadtm  multu  modiM  rtpta"  [Aug.  Dt  Ow.  Dei,  zi.  17).  Kioolaoa  CoUado 
(MelM/tbu,  lS64)d«eU>ontlu«aiDepeeiiliaritT(aeeDflaterdleok,p.l7).  "Apoeatgpnm 
fateor  me  neanrc  txpontrt  junta  wnnnn  lUenuim  ;    expunat  mi  Deat  conoon't, "  vrat« 
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For  if  indeed  the  Apocalypse  were  the  kind  of  treatiae  wUdi  it  hu 
become  in  the  hands  of  oantroveraialiBts  from  the  Abbot  Joachim  down- 
warda — if  it  'were  a  Bynopaia  of  anticipated  Church  history,  ringinf! 
witii  the  most  vehement  anatihemaa  of  sectarian  hatred,  and  yet 
shrouded  in  such  ambiguity  that  every  successive  interpreter  has  a  new 
scheme  for  its  elucidation — if  it  were  a  book  in  which  only  Protestanli 
ooald  take  delight  because  it  is  supposed  to  express  the  intenseat  spirit 
of  denunciation  against  the  errors  of  a  Church  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  errors,  is  still  a  sister  Church — then  it  might  be  excusable  if  the 
spirits  of  those  who  seek  peace  and  ensue  it,  and  who  look  on  brotheriy 
love  between  Christians  as  the  crown  of  virtue  and  the  test  of  true 
religion,  should  turn  away  from  the  book  with  a  sense  of  perplexity  tnd 
weariness.  They  could  never  gun  much  comfort  and  edification  from 
any  pulpit  in  which 

*'  A  toad-toD^od  palpitoeT*, 
Not  preftnliin^  eiinple  Christ  to  aimple  men. 
Announced  the  coming  doom,  sod  falminsted 
Against  the  K&rlet  woman  and  her  creed. 
Fur  sidewiae  up  he  flung  hii  srmi,  and  shrieked 
*  Thus,  thua  with  violence,'  as  though  he  held 
The  Apocalfptio  milliitoae,  and  himself 
Were  thmt  Kreat  Angel—'  Uina  with  violence 
BhaU  Baliylon  he  thrown  into  the  IM- 
Then  comes  the  end.'  "' 

There  are  few  of  us  who  would  find  much  music  in  such  "lond- 
tongiied  anti-Babylonianisms "  as  these.  The  blind  fumes  of  psrtf 
hatred  can  oiUy  distract  and  lead  astray.  The  spirit  of  the  Inquiiiti<»i, 
even  when  it  is  found  in  Protestants,  is  essentiaUy  anti-CSiristisa 
It  is  a  scorpion-locust  out  of  the  abyss.  But  when  we  put  onr 
selves  in  the  position  of  the  Seer,  and  grasp  the  clues  to  hii 
meaning  which  he  has  himself  furnished — when  we  accept  his  own 
assurance  that  he  is  mainly  dealing  with  events  which  were  on  the 
immediate  horison — when,  lastly,  we  discount  the  Oriental  hyfet- 
boles  which,  in  fact,  cease  to  be  hyperbolical  if  they  be  understood 
in  their  normal  usage,  then  for  the  first  time  we  b^iu  to  undentand 

Cardinal  Cajetan  (0pp.  v.  401).  Zwingli  tui  he  took  no  woonntof  it:  "l>aiM0iul 
rin  bOlit/i  BmA  itt ''  (  fftrkt,  fL  169).  Trndale  wrote  no  prefooo  to  the  Apo»ln« 
Luther  oalU  it  "ft  domb  prapheoj."  He  lays,  "  Mein  Oeut  htnn  tir\  in  dai  Bmi 
nicH  ifriotm,  unrf  M  nir  UrtaA  genug  rfoii  tei  Kin  nidu  korX  ackte  daB  Ckrvta 
darinnen  %xder  gdehrt  noA  erkannl  aird."  Orarina  isyB,  "MikitolaAiioeatjrfu—Ui 
cltcura  vidftar,  et  laiU  cifiut  exjiimtio  eitra  perii^am  vix  gtuat  tetUari,"  Qiute  ncnt 
commenUton  have  held  similoi  luguoge.  ^  fin  Buch  wn  dan  man  garaa  Capitd  MC* 
Antdr^kung  vm  tinigen  Tropfen  tifl  all  laen  Sekalen  beiieite4egen  nua  "  (D«  Waltr|. 
"  No  book  of  the  New  Teatamest  has  so  defied  all  attempte  b>  wttle  iti  iDtemetttKB 
Olloomfleid)!  "  I  oamiot  pretend  to  •iplaintha  book;  I  do  not  nndentasd  it"  i^^" 
darke).  "NoaolnUen  baa  aver  bean  given  oF  thia  part  of  the  pTopboev"  (AJtwl). 
"  Dentero-kanonittiit  DignUil  bmmt  thrn,  abtr  nidU  venigir''  IDSMba^aA). 

>  TennjioD  [fSta  Drtami},  "  Tatum  kme  librum  .  .  .  tpettan  prateipM  ad  it 
enbtadam  tyrannidan  tptriiiialan  Sancmi  fcgaUut  tt  tatiui  Hfri  <rw  "  (Nie.  Cellvla.  ap. 
Dn«terdIocli,  p.  48). 
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the  Apocalypse  in  all  its  passion  and  grandeur,  as  it  was  understood  by, 
those  for  whom  it  was  written.  We  no  longer  expect  to  find  in  it  th.e 
S&raoen  conquests,  or  the  Waldenses,  or  the  Preach  Revolution,  or  "the 
lise  of  TrBctarianiem."  We  are  soothed  hy  ita  heavenly  oonsolationa 
and  inspired  by  itaineztdnguiahable  hopes.  When  read  in  the  light  of 
events  then  contemporary,  it  rolls  with  all  its  thunder  and  bums  with 
■II  its  fires.  Over  the  guilt  of  Jerusalem,  over  the  guilt  of  Rome, 
it  hurls  the  prophecy  of  inevitable  doom.  Around  the  diadem  of  Nero 
and  the  hydra-heads  of  Paganism  in  ite  hour  of  tyranny  and  triumph  it 
fluhes  the  sure  wrath  of  heaven.'  But,  like  all  prophecy,  it  has 
"springing  and  germinal  developments."  It  is  the  defiance  uttered  by 
true  Christianity  for  all  time  against  the  tortures,  the  legions,  the 
amphitheatres,  the  fagote,  the  prisons,  the  thumbscrews,  the  falsehoods, 
the  inquisitions  of  that  demoniac  i^irit  of  persecuting  intolerance, 
which,  whether  it  uses  the  ssp-poison  of  slander  or  the  sword  of  murder, 
is  never  so  irreligions  as  when  it  vaunts  its  zeal  for  God.  Though  he 
wmta  in  the  hour  of  seeming  ruin,  such  is  the  passionate  intensity 
witL  which  the  Seer  poms  forth  the  language  of  victoij,  that  it  seems 
as  though  the  hand  which  he  has  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
flames  like  a  torch  as  he  uplifts  it  in  appeal  to  the  avenging  heavens. 
And  since  the  truths  which  he  utters  become  needful  at  the  recurrence 
of  every  similar  crisis-^-tmd  most  of  all  when  the  execrable  weapons  of 
tyranny  are  grasped  by  iiie  reckless  hands  of  sectarian  bittflmeSB — the 
Apocalypse  has  ever  been  dearest  to  God's  true  saints  at  the  hoar  of 
their  deepest  triala.  It  ceases  then  to  be  a  great  silent  sphinx,  reading 
its  eternal  riddle  at  the  gate  of  Scripture,  and  devouring  those  who  fsil 
to  answer  it ;  it  becomes  a  series  of  glorious  pictures,  wherein  "  are  set 
forth  the  rise,  the  visible  existence,  and  the  general  future  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  in  figures  and  similitudes  of  His  First  Coming,  to  terrify  and 


There  have  been  three  great  schools  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation : — 

1.  The  Praterists,  who  regard  the  book  as  having  been  mamly  fulfilled. 

2.  The  Futnrists,  who  refer  it  to  events  which  are  still  wholly  future. 

3.  The  Continuous-Historical  Interpreters,  who  see  in  it  an  outline 
of  Christian  history  from  the  days  of  St.  John  down  to  the  End  of 
all  things.     The  second  of  these  schools — the  Futuristo— has  always 

■  71m  dm  of  the  word  "  diwiem  "  of  the  Bonun  EmperoT  in  thii  book  Ij  nude  mnch 
of  bj  th*  cntnmeutkton,  wbo  trr  to  OTothnnr  the  mre  ranilta  of  recmit  enoeiu.  Tbej 
Btga  Uut  CaligoU  done  of  the  Caeum  ma  kttempted  to  weni  a  diadem,  m  dutinguiihed 
from  »  oown  ur  wreath ;  thit  Julio*  Cmtr  refoied  a  diadem  i  that  Sulpidiu  SeTenu  U 
r-'-*-*™"  when  he  deeerUie*  Veepuian  h  vcariDg  one  ;  ud  that  the  fint  Emperor  w 
"    ■  "  ......  .      .....     =..  .    aniijfijiija, 


boldlr  Meiiiiml  thii  bsd^  of  OrieaUl  ■atocnior^-a  porplo  allkan  fillet,  embroidered 
■  tonoh.    WhaD  AntraiT  offered  the  diadem  it 


with  pearb — nta  Diaolatun.     Heouvhile  thii  impodug  orrH  of  argumeate  srumblsi 
.    _...      -..«._    ._. — ___!  ...._  !■_  J —  -o  Juljqe,  ho  bettayed  the  »i •  —  ■'-' 


•  tonoh.  WhaD  AntraiT  offered  the  diadem  to  Jnljiu,  he  betiaved  the  ucret  at  to  the 
raal  ebanetec  <rf  Imperial  pnrei.  Oriental!  in  the  provineet  both  thought  aod  ipolce  of 
tbe  Bapannaa  "Unga,"  theachnuhanama  would  have  haniBed  the  Bomani;  but 
Oriental  ki^  won  diadanut  and  tlMtvfare  (he  Oriental  iTmbol  of  the  Koman  Emperor 
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been  namericallj  bduJI,  aod  at  present  may  be  said  to  be  ntoi-existenl. 
Tbe  school  of  Historical  Interpreters  was  founded  by  the  Abbot 
Joachim  early  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  apecially  flourishing  in  the 
firat  fifty  years  of  the  present  century,'  The  views  of  the  Praterists 
have  been  adopted,  with  various  shades  of  modification,  by  Grotiun, 
Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  Bossuet,  Eichhom,  Hug,  Wet«t«in,  Ewald, 
Herder,  ZuUig,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Moses  Stuart^  Davidson, 
Volkmar,  Krenkel,  Dust«rdieck,  Renan,  and  almoEt  the  whole  school  U 
modem  German  critics  and  interpreters.  It  has  been  usual  to  say  that 
the  Spanish  Jesuit  Alcasar,  in  his  Veatigatio  areani  aemus  in  Apoealypn 
(1614),  was  the  founder  of  the  Prseterist  School,  and  it  certainly  seenu 
as  if  to  him  must  be  assigned  the  credit  of  having  first  clearly  enunciated 
the  natural  view  that  the  Apocalypse,  like  all  other  Apocalypses  of  ti» 
time,  describes  events  nearly  contemporaneous,  and  is  meant  to  shsdov 
forth  the  triumph  of  the  Church  in  Uie  struggle  first  with  Judaism  and 
then  with  Heathendom.  Sut  to  me  it  seems  that  the  founder  i£  the 
Fneterist  School  is  none  other  than  St.  John  himsel£  For  he  reoordi 
the  Christ  as  saying  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  Spirit,  "Write  the 
things  which  thou  sawest,  and  the  things  which  are,  and  Ihe  things 
which  are  about  to  happen  (l  ^/ithti  ylmr^ai)  after  these  things."  No 
language  surely  could  more  clearly  define  the  bearing  of  the  Apocalypse. 
It  is  meant  to  describe  the  contemporary  state  of  things  in  the  Churcb 
and  the  world,  and  the  events  which  were  to  follow  in  immediitt 
sequence.  If  the  Hist«rical  School  can  strain  the  latter  words  into  an 
indication  that  we  are  (contrary  to  all  analogy)  to  have  a  symbolic  and 
unintelligible  sketch  of  many  centuries  the  I^t«rist  School  msyat  ssf 
rate  apply  these  words,  I  (Mr,  "the  things  which  are,"  to  vindicate 
the  application  of  a  large  part  of  the  Apocalypse  to  events  nearly 
contemporary,  while  they  also  give  the  natural  meaning  to  Uie  sah 
sequent  clause  by  understanding  it  of  events  which  were  then  on  the 
horizon.  The  Seer  emphatically  says  'Uiat  ^e  future  events  vhidi 
he  has  to  foreshadow  will  occur  speedily  (ir  rix",)'  "'^'^  ^be  recurrent 
burden  of  his  whole  book  is  the  nearness  of  the  Advent  {6  xaifit  tyrit)- 
Language  is  simply  meaningless  if  it  is  to  be  so  manipulated  by  every 
B  commentator  as  to  make  the  words  "speedily"  and  "near" 

■ho  m&ke  the  Apocalypae  m  propliKJ  ct 

..._,.      _...      ._ ,.  .  V'-  ■     -     ""■  ■■      ■  '     ---■-'-- 

hiltory  of  tlie  C'AureA.     Another  Khcwl  r^nrdi  it 

ao  outline  of  ^>ochi  of  the  Historj  of  t!le  mirld  una  ttia  great  loron  wnicn 
a  Kingdom  of  God.     To  tbii  Utter  »ohool  belong  Heiigrtenberg,  Ebraid,  i 
'  Comp.  r.^  (Eev.  ii.  5,  16  ;  iii.  11 ;  li.  14  ;  iiii,  a^.     It  ia  ci    ' 


eitntordinatv  eue  commentators  expiain  tbo  perfoctl;  liniple  and  unbiguoD*  •upreoioii 
"ipeedily  "  (Juii.it,  to  me»n  any  length  of  time  whioh  they  may  ohoo»e  to  rtemiiii 
The  Hord  "immediately,"  In  Hatt.  hit.  29,  hfu  been  mbjact  to  umilu ^uidUn|,  ii 


which  indebd  all  Scripture  exegeiii  aboundi.  The  failure  to  see  that  the  Fall  of  J'"- 
nlem  and  the  end  otthe  Hemic  Diipensation  wh  a  "  Seeond  Advent  "—And  lie  Stowl 
Advtnt  aontemplated  ia  many  of  the  Hew  Teabtment  projdiFciea—hai  led  to  a  multini^ 
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imply  any  number  <^  centnriea  of  delay.  The  Fneterist  method  of 
int«ipretation  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  that  view  of  prophecy 
which  was  BO  well  defined  by  Dr.  Arnold.  This  is  the  view  of  those 
who  have  been  called  the  "spiritual"  interpretera,  It  admits  of  the 
anaitigieal  application  of  prophecy  to  conditions  which,  in  the  cycles  of 
history,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  It  applies  to  all  times  the 
prindpleB  originally  laid  down  with  reference  to  events  which  were  being 
then  enacted,  and  starts  with  the  axiom  of  Bacon,  that  divine  prophecies 
have  stepe  and  gnMlea  of  fulfilment  through  divers  ages.'  All  that 
is  really  valuable  in  the  works  of  the  Historical  Interpreter  may  thus 
be  retained.  No  importance  can  be  attached  to  their  limitation  of 
particDiar  ^mbola,  but  the  better  part  of  their  labotirs  may  be  accepted 
as  an  illustoation  <d  the  manner  in  which  the  Apocalyptic  symbols 
convey  moral  leosons  which  are  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  later 

But,  apart  from  Sb  John's  own  words,  it  cannot  be  conceded  that 
the  central  conception  of  the  PrEterist  exegesLB  is  a  mere  novelty  of  the 
1 7th  century.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  tiace  from  very  early  days  the 
applicaldon  of  various  visions  to  the  early  Emperors  of  Pagan  Bome. 
TTius  Justin  Martyr  believed  that  the  Antichriat  would  be  a  person  who 
was  close  at  band,  and  who  would  reign  three  and  a  half  years.' 
Ireueua  also  thought  that  Antichrist,  as  foreahadowed  by  the  Wild 
Beast,  would  be  a  man;  and  that  "the  number  of  the  Beast"  repre- 
sented Latevrun,  "a  Latin."'  Hippolytus  compares  the  action  of  the 
False  Prophet  giving  life  to  the  Beast's  image,  to  Augustas  inspiring 
fiwh  force  into  the  Boman  Empire.*  Later  on,  I  shall  furnish  abundant 
evidence  that  a  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church  identiHed  Kero  with  the 
Antichrist,  and  expected  bis  literal  return,  just  as  the  Jews  expected  the 
literal  return  of  ute  Prophet  Elijah.  St  Tictorinus  (about  a.d.  303) 
counts  the  five  dead  Emperors  irom  Oalba,  and  supposes  that,  after 
Nerva,  the  Beast  (whom  he  identifies  with  Nero)  will  be  recalled  to 
life.*  St.  Augustine  mentions  a  similar  opinion.'  The  Fsendo-Prochorus, 
writing  on  Rev.  xvii  10,  says  that  the  "  one  head  which  m  "  is  meant  for 
Domitian.  Bishop  Andreas,  in  the  fifth  oentory,  applies  Rev.  vi  12  to 
the  si^e  of  Jerusalem,  and  considers  that  Antichrist  will  be  "  ss  a  king 
of  the  Romans."  Bishop  Arethas,  on  Rev.  vii,  implies  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  before  tiie  Jewish  War.  The  fragments  of 
ancient  comment  which  we  possess  cannot  be  said  to  have  mud^  intrinsio 
vaiue ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  sufiioe  to  prove  that  the  tendency 
of  modem  exegesis  approaches  quite  as  nearly  to  the  earliest  traditions 
as  that  of  the  Historic  School.  It  ia  a  specially  important  fact  tliat 
St.  Augustine,  as  well  as  many  others,  recognised  the  partially  retrogrei- 


*  A  AmmtiU.  BeiaU.  U.  IL  >  Dial  e.  Tryph.  p.  2r>0. 

*  Irea.  Batr.  r.  35.  <  Dt  Antiekrufii,  p.  (>. 

*  "  BuHi  da  icptitii  art  qoaniam  anta  Ifwa  ngcs  Nero  ngnavil " 
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five  a7\d  ilerative  character  of  the  lat«r  visioiia,  and  thereby  b 
one  of  the  most  importaat  principles  of  modem  interpretation.'  The 
internal  evidence  that  the  book  was  written  before  the  fall  of  Jenigalem 
has  satisfied  not  only  many  Christian  commentators,  who  are  invidiously 
stigmatised  as  "  rationaliBtic,"  but  even  such  writers  as  Wetatein, 
Liicke,  Neander,  Stier,  Auberlen,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Gebhardt,  Itntner, 
Davidson,  Diisterdieck,  Moses  Stuart,  F.  D.  Maurice,  the  author  of 
"The  Parousia,"  Dean  Plumptre,  the  authors  of  the  I^otegtartten-BAtl, 
and  multitudes  cf  others  no  less  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  Ghristiafis. 

It,  however,  the  reader  still  looks  with  prejudice  and  suspidon  on 
the  only  school  of  Apocalyptic  exegesis  which  unites  the  suSragea  of  the 
moat  learned  recent  commentators  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
I  hardly  know  where  he  is  to  turn.  The  reason  why  the  early  date  and 
mainly  contemporary  explanation  of  the  book  is  daily  winning  fmJi 
adherents  among  unbiassed  thinkers  of  every  Church  and  school,  ii 
partly  because  it  rests  on  so  simple  and  secure  a  basis,  and  partly 
because  no  other  can  compete  with  it  It  is  indeed  the  only  system 
which  is  built  on  the  plain  and  repeated  statements  and  indicstiona 
of  the  Seer  himself,  and  the  corresponding  events  are  so  closely  ac- 
cordant with  the  symbols  as  to  make  it  certain  that  this  scheme  of 
interpretation  is  the  only  one  that  can  survive.  A  few  specimens  nay 
suffice  to  show  how  completely  other  systems  float  in  the  air. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  student  has  found  out  that  in  viii.  13  the 
true  reading  ia  "  a  single  eagle,"  not  an  angel ;  but,  whether  eagle 
or  angel,  he  wante  to  know  what  the  symbol  means.  He  tarns  to  the 
commentators,  and  finds  that  it  is  explained  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Victorinus) ;  or  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (Elliott) ;  or  St  John  himself 
(De  Lyra);  or  St  Paul  (Zeger) ;  or  Christ  Himself  (Wordsworth). 
The  Frsterists  mostly  take  it  to  be  simply  an  eagle,  as  the  Scriptnnl 
type  of  camt^e — the  figure  being  suggested  not  by  the  reeembliuice  of 
the  word  "  woe  ! "  {"  ouai ")  to  the  eagle's  screams,  but  by  the  use  of 
the  same  symbol  for  the  same  purpose  by  our  Lord  in  TTin  discourse 
about  the  things  to  come.' 

But  this  is  nothing  I  The  student  wishes  to  leam  what  is  meant  by 
the  star  fallen  from  heaven,  in  ix.  1.  The  Historical  School  will  leat*e 
him  to  choose  between  an  evil  spirit  {Alford)  ;  a  Christian  heredc 
(Wordsworth)  j  the  Emperor  Valens  (De  Lyra) ;  Mohammed  (EUioU) ; 
and,  among  others,  Napoleon  (Hengstenberg)  I 

The  confusion  deepens  as  we  advance.  The  locusts  are  "heretics' 
(Bede) ;  or  Goths  (Vitringa) ;  or  Vandals  (Aureolus) ;  or  Saracens 
(Mede) ;  or  the  mendicant  orders  (Brightman) ;  or  the  Jesuits 
(Scherzer)  ;  or  Protostants  (Bellarmine). 

The  same  endless  and  aimless  diversity  reigns  throughout  the  entin 
works  of  the  Historical  intei-^jreters  j  none  of  them  seems  to  satisfy  any 
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on«  bat  himaelL  The  elaborate  anti-papal  interpretatioa  of  Elliott — oi 
which  {to  show  that  I  am  ^  from  prejudiced)  I  may  meution,  in 
passing,  that  I  made  a  careful  study  and  a  full  abstract  whea  I  was 
seventfien  yeura  old — is  all  but  forgotten.  Mr.  Faber  admits  that  there 
is  not  the  least  agreement  as  to  the  first  four  trumpets  among  writers 
of  his  school,  and  he  rightly  says  that  "  so  curious  a  circumstance  may 
well  be  deemed  the  opprobrium  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation,  and  may 
n&tui&lly  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  true  hey  to  the  distinct  application 
of  the  first  four  trumpets  has  never  yet  been  found." 

Not  that  this  school  leaves  us  any  better  oS'  when  we  come  to  the 
neven  thunders.  They  are  seven  unknown  oracles  (Mede) ;  or  events 
(Ebmrd) ;  or  the  seven  crusades  (Vitringa) ;  or  the  seven  Protestant 
kingdoms  (Dunbar) ;  or  the  Papal  Bull  against  Luther  (Elliott). 

The  two  wings  of  the  great  eagle  in  xiL  14  are  the  two  Testaments 
(Wordsworth);  or  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  Empire 
(Mede,  Auberlen) ;  or  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (Elliott). 

The  number  of  the  Beast — which  may  be  now  regarded  as  ctrtainly 
intended  to  atund  for  Nero — has  been  made  to  serve  for  Qenseric, 
Benedict,  Trajan,  Paul  Y.,  Calvin,  Lutber,  Mohammed,  Napoleon — not 
Co  mention  a  host  of  oUier  interpretations  which  no  one  has  ever 
accepted  except  their  authors.' 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  further  instances.  They  might  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  but  their  muitipliaty  is  not  so  decisive 
of  the  futility  of  the  principles  on  which  they  sjre  selected,  as  is  the 
diverwity  o/retuUa  which  are  wider  than  the  poles  asunder.  What  are 
ire  to  say  of  methods  which  leave  us  to  choose  between  the  applicability 
of  a  symbol  to  the  Holy  Spirit  or  to  Pope  Qregory,  to  the  Two 
Testaments  or  to  the  £mperor  Theodosius  1  Any  one,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  accepts  the  Pneterist  system  finds  a  wide  and  increasing 
consensus  among  competent  inquirers  of  all  nations,  and  can  see  an 
explanation  of  the  book  which  is  simple,  natural,  and  noble — one  which 
closely  follows  its  own  indications,  and  accords  with  those  to  be  found 
throughout  the  New  Testament.  Ble  sees  that  events,  mainly  contem- 
porary, provide  an  interpretation  clear  in  its  outlines,  though  necc^ 
sarily  uncertain  in  minor  details.  If  he  takes  the  view  of  the 
Spiritualists,  he  may  at  his  pleasure  make  the  symbols  mean  anything 
ill  general  and  nothing  in  particular.  If  he  is  of  the  Historical  School 
be  must  let  the  currents  of  Gieseler  or  Gibbon  sweep  him  hither  and 
thither  at  the  will  of  the  particular  commentator  in  whom  he  for  the 
time  may  chance  to  confide.  But  if  he  follows  the  guidance  of  a  more 
reasonable  exegesis,  he  may  advance  with  a  sure  step  along  &  path 
ivhich  becomes  clearer  with  every  fresh  discovery. 

But  I   cannot   leave  this    subject   of  Apocalyptic    interpretation 

■  Tbe  nuiority  of  gnMH  which  have  the  luMt  •eriomneu  in  them  pcdnt  to  V/otaa, 
tL*  Pinnin  EpipiiB,  or  the  Boquh  Empercv, 
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without  repeating  my  conTiction,  tiiaA  the  eumttai  mcrednen  and 
pi-ec;ousiieB8  of  the  book  lies  deeper  than  tiie  primaiy  or  secondar; 
interpretations  of  its  separate  visions.  Whatever  systeiii  of  ex«f;eus  wa 
udopt — ^whether  we  suppose  that  St.  John  was  indicating  to  Hie 
Churches  of  Asia  the  influence  of  Mohammed,  Hildebrand,  and  Lather 
centuries  lat«r — whether  he  was  foreshadowiiig  erenta  of  which  thejr  ' 
could  not  have  the  remotest  comprehension,  or  events  with  which  tbe^ 
were  immediately  and  terriblv  concerned— he  is,  at  any  rate,  dealing  on 
the  one  hand  with  awful  warnings,  and  on  the  other  with  exceeding 
great  and  preoiotia  promises.  His  teaching  is  needful  for  our  educatitm 
in  the  wajs  of  Qod.  It  will  be  well  for  every  Christian  to  take  it 
deeply  to  heart  Amid  endless  diversities,  here  at  any  rate  is  a  point 
respecting  which  aH  true  Christians  may  be  cordially  agreed. 

It  is  admitted  by  eveiy  unbiassed  critic  that  Apocalyptic  literature 
is  inferior  in  form  to  the  Prophetic.  The  Jews  themselves  han 
marked  their  sense  of  this  by  excluding  the  Book  of  Daniel  bma  the 
prophetic  canons,  and  placing  it  among  the  HagiographiL  Apocalypaes 
belong,  as  a  rule,  to  later  ages  and  lees  vivid  inspiration.  Why  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  did  St  John  choose  this  form  of  utterance!  The 
answer  is  simpla  It  was,  first,  because  it  was  in  this  form  Uiat  tue 
inspiration  came  to  him ;  it  was  in  this  form  that  hia  thmi^ls 
naturally  clothed  tbemselves.  It  was,  next,  because  the  Apocalypse 
was  the  favourite  form  of  the  prophetioo-poetic  literature  of  this  epoch, 
with  which  many  instances  had  nutde  hia  readers  familiar.  But  lastly, 
and  perhaps  chiefly,  it  was  &om  the  dangers  of  the  time.  An 
Apocalypse,  by  the  very  meaning  of  tlie  term,  implies  a  book  which 
is  more  or  less  cryptographic  in  its  contents.  Hence  in  ereiy 
Apocalypse— in  the  Booka  of  Esdras,  Enoch,  aai  Baruch,  no  less  than 
in  St.  John — there  are  for  us  some  necessary  difficulties  in  the  detub 
of  interpretation  which  perhaps  did  not  exist  for  contemporary  readen. 
But  if  anything  were  obscure  to  tLem,  this  was  more  tiuui  oompouated 
by  the  resultant  safety.  No  danger  incurred  by  the  early  Chriedaia 
was  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  politi<xl 
spies.  If  one  of  these  wretches  got  possession  of  any  Christian  writing 
which  could  be  construed  into  an  attack  or  a  reflexion  upon  thcor 
terrible  peraecutors,  hundreds  might  he  involved  in  indiaariminjitc 
punishment  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  (laeta  mc^altu),  which  was  thai 
the  most  formidable  engine  of  despotic  power.  St  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Thessalonians  even  so  early  as  a.d.  62,  had  found  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  Emperors  Claudius  or  Nero  in  tenni 
of  studied  enigma.'  St  Peter,  making  a  casual  allusion  to  Rome,  had 
been  obliged  to  veil  it  under  the  mystic  name  of  Babylon.'  Even 
Josephua  has  to  break  off  hia  explanation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  with 
mysterious  suddenness  rather  than  indicate  that  the  fate  of  tba  Bomsn 
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Empire  was  there  foreshadowed.  Concealed  methods  of  allusioa  are. 
for  Bimilar  reasons,  again  and  ^un  adopted  in  the  Talmud.  St  John 
nw  in  Nero  &  realisation  of  Antichrist ;  but  it  would  have  been  fatal 
to  whole  canunnnitieB,  perhaps  to  the  entire  Chnnih,  if  he  had  openly 
committed  to  writing  either  the  indication  of  Nero's  character  or  the 
prophecy  of  his  doom.  Ho  could  only  do  this  in  the  guise  of  Scriptural 
and  prophetic  symbols,  which  would  look  like  meaningless  rhapsodies 
to  any  Gentile  reader,  but  of  which,  as  he  was  well  aware,  the  secret 
significance  was  in  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  alone  hb  revelation  , 
was  intended.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  to  which  there  is  no 
exception,  that  the  commentator  who  approaches  the  Apocalypse 
without  the  fullest  recognitiou  of  the  fact  that  in  its  tone  and  in 
its  symbols  it  bean  a  very  close  analogy  to  a  multitude  of  other 
Apocalyptic  books,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  is  sure  to  go  utterly 
astray.  But  if  he  knows  the  symbols  and  their  significance,  not  only 
from  the  Old  Testament  bnt  also  from  seeing  how  tiie  imagery  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  applied  in  the  first  century  to  contemporary  events, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  see  that  to  the  original  readers  of  the  Apocalypse, 
at  any  ratc^  &e  book  had  and  could  have  but  one  meaning,  and  that 
the  iDt«nded  meaning  is  still  partially  discoverable  by  those  who  do  not 
read  it«  visions  through  the  ecclesiastical  veil  of  unnatural  and  fantastic 
hypotheses. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

THB  APOCALTPBR. 


In  the  superscription  of  the  Apocalypse  found  in  some  of  the  cursive 
manuscripts,  St  John  is  called  by  the  title  of  "  the  Theologian,"  or,  ns 
it  is  rendered  in  onr  version,  "  the  Divine,"  It  was  a  title  borne  by 
the  highest  order  of  priests  in  the  Temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  as 
appears  &om  inscriptions  discovered  by  Mr.  Wood  at  Ephesus.  It  ifi, 
however,  unlikely  that  St  John  bore  the  title  in  his  own  day,  or  that  it 
was  intended  to  contrast  him  with  the  local  and  pagan  hierarchy.  It 
was  more  probobly  due  to  the  grandeur  of  his  witness  to  Christ  as  the 
Divine  lit^os.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  one  great  Christian  writer 
baa  shared  it  with  him — the  large-hearted  St  Qregory  of  Nazianzus, 
The  true  Theology  is  the  glorious  mother  of  all  the  sciences,  and  differs 
infinitely  from  the  narrow  and  technical  pedantry  which  has  in  modem 
times  too  often  usurped  the  exclusive  name.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  the  world  if  it  could  have  rescued  the  term  from  the  degradation  to 
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which  it  has  been  subjected  by  Ph&risaiam  and  Belf-asBertion.  llieolc^ 
would  have  received  the  honoor  of  all  mankind  if  it  had  not  so  often 
mistaken  verbal  minutin  for  divine  essentials,  if  its  self-sfyled  votariea 
had  caught  something  of  the  love  and  something  of  the  loftiness  of  the 
Beloved  Disciple  of  Galilee  and  the  eloquent  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

SECTION  I. 


To  write  a  full  commentary  upon  the  Apocalypse,  or  to  enter  into 
the  numerous  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  would  be  impossible  in 
tlie  space  at  my  disposal.  All  that  I  can  ho))e  to  do  is  to  give  a  rapid 
outline  of  its  coutente,  and,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  of  its  probable 
meaning  in  those  parte  of  -its  symbolism  which  are  capable  of  explana- 
tion, or  which  do  not  at  once  explain  themselves. 

After  tie  Prologue,'  tho  main  sections  of  the  book  are  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  number  Seven,  which  is  the  most  promineot 
among  the  symbolic  numbers  with  which  the  book  is  filled.     Thus  we 

Prologue,  i  1 — 8. 

1.  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  i  9 — ilL  22. 

2.  The  Seven  Seals,  iv.— vil 

3.  The  Seven  Trumpets,  vlii — xi. 

4.  The  Seven  Mystic  Figures,  xii, — xiv,' 
e.  The  Seven  Vials,  xv.—xvi 

6.  The  Doom  of  the  Poes  of  Christ,  xvii — xx. 

7.  The  Blessed  Consummation,  xxi. — xxii  7. 
The  Epilogue,  xxii  8—21," 

<  Tbe  Viiian  tmkn  plaoe  on  "the  Lord'i  D&v,"  whicb  probablT  tnMiiM  ndther 
"EuterD»7,"  nor  the  Day  of  JadgnHint,"  bat  Similaj."  It  ii  ue  mriitiat  ibb  of 
the  exptHnoa,  but  f  urniaheg  no  pnwl  at  til  of  the  later  date  Mtagaad  to  the  Apocwljpw. 

'  1  Dorrow  tbi«  iDRsnioiu  ■oggeation  from  the  »ntbor  of  the  "  Pannuia."  a  bo^  fnll 
of  mgEaetiTBneiia.  although  I  diugree  with  tha  author  in  It*  limitation  of  the  Apoca^ptic 
hariiou  mainlr  to  Jcnualsm.  The  Seven  Uyitia  Ftgnrei  aie : — (1)  The  8nn-doU>ed 
AV'oman  :  (2|  The  Bed  Dngoa ;  (3)  The  Han-ahild  ;  (4)  The  Fint  Wild  Beart  froin  tke 
fkA  ;  (G)  The  Sewri.l  Wild  Beaat  from  the  I^nd ;  (6)  The  Lamb  on  Haunt  SioD ;  (T) 
The  Son  of  Mul  on  the  Olond. 

'  Ewald  diTid««  the  book  into  three  m^n  Hotioni  of  arven  member*  each  r-He 
Seven  Seals  (iv.— viL):  the  Seven  Trumpet*  Iviii.— iL  H) ;   the  Seven  Viala,  -with  tbe 

Enp  of  BHocJatod  Tuiom  (li.   16 — xiii.  3),  vhioh  are  divided  into  three  men 
16— liv.  20;   IT,— iviii.  ;  xii.— uiL   B).      He  thinka  that  the  book   hai  ■ 
troduatioD  in  four  part* ;    Preface  and    DedioatJoQ   in   Kveu   parte  (iL,  ilL);   and  ■ 
ConoIuBion   in  three   parta.      Volkmar'i   diviiion  ii  into   two   main   parte  :~(L)  Tbe 
Annoanc^ment    of    the    Judgment    (i— ij);    (II.)    The    Achievement    of    the    Jndg- 


nant  (i.— xiv.).     The  ■uborduiate  parti  are  i— Prolasus  (I  1—7] ;    (1)  First  Viw 

I-  iii.j ;  (2}  Second  YirioD,  the  Seala  (iv._vii.) ;  (3)  'Hiird  Vinon,  the  loud  Deelantiai 

if  (Jod'i  judpniont  (viii.,  ii.J  ;  (4)  Fourth  Virion,  the  Intrortuctorj  Judgment  (i.— : ' 


"    ■■■  'i  (MJ  Second  Vieio 

'.Judgment  (viii.,  ir.) , 

(5)  Fifth  Vinon,  Aveoging  Juitiee  (it.,  ivi.) ;   (6)  Siith  Via 

World-Power,  or  Borne  (iviL,  iviii.) ;  (7)  Seventh  Yinoi^  the  Ooropletion  of  the  Judg- 
ment (lii— ud.) ;  Epilogue. — Whatever  diviiion  of  the  book  be  adopted,  it  will  be  neo 
at  once  that  it  u  oonitrueted  in  a  vtrj  artifieial  manner,  and  dominated  bj  the  nnmbuT 


U  Virion,  the  overthrow  sf  the 
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The   Seven  Churches  addressed  in  the  person   of    their  Angels' 

Ephbsub,  the  Cbarch  faithful  e>s  yet,  but  waxing  cold. 

Shtkna,  the  Church  faithful  amid  Jewish  peraecutions. 

Peboahuk,  the  Church  ftuthful  amid  heathen  persecutions,  hut  liable 
to  Hwerve  into  AntJnomiftniBin. 

Thtatira,  the  Church  faithful  as  jet,  but  acquiescent  under  Anti- 
nomian  sednctions. 

Sardib,  the  Church  slumbering,  bat  not  past  awakenment. 

Philadelphia,  the  Church  faiUiful  and  militant 

Laodicea,   the  Church    unfaithful,   proud,   lukewarm,   and    luxu- 

The  letters  to  these  Seven  Chiirches  are  normally  sevenfold,  consist- 
ing of :  1.  The  address ;  2.  The  title  of  the  Divine  Speaker ;  3.  The 
encomium;  4.  The  reproof;  6.  The  warning;  6.  The  promise  to  him 
that  oveniometh ;  7.  The  solemn  appeal  to  attention.  These  elements 
are,  however,  freely  modified.  Two  Churches — Smyrna  and  Phila- 
delphia— receive  unmitigated  praise.  Two — Sardis  and  Laodicea — are 
addressed  in  terms  of  unmitigated  reproof.  To  tlie  three  others — 
Ephesus,  Fergamom,  and  Thyatira — is  awarded  a  mixture  of  praise  and 

The  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephesua  is  praised  for  "  having  tried 
them  which  called  themselves  Apostles,  and  they  are  not,'  and  having 
fonod  them  false,"  and  also  for  hating  the  works  of  the  Nicolaitons. 
The  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  ia  praised  for  faithfulness  amid 
"  the  railing  of  them  which  eay  they  ore  Jews  and  are  not,  but  are  a 
syxatgogae  ^  Satan."  The  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Fergamum  is 
blamed  because  he  has  there  "  some  who  hold  the  teaching  of  the 
Nicolaitans,  and  the  teaching  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a 


it  betveen  God  ftnd  duui.    Three  ii  the  gigiutore  o: 
uamixr  of  the  world  ukd  cnaUed  tbjng*.    Ten  =  1  +  2*3**,  inaicatei  oompiB»iieis. 
On  Uw  ■nnboIiMii  of  nimiben,  ue  BAhr,  Symbalik.  L  187,  eta.     Henog.  Sail.  Encyd. 
L  R  Zahlen ;  Itige,  Bevdatumi,  Introd.  S  6,  etc 

■  nie  An(d(  oumot  be  the  Kihop*,  for  eren  if  tha  Domitiiuiio  dftte  of  the 
ApoolniM  be  aeoniled,  eplMopaCT  had  not  aven  then  attuned  to  inch  propoitioua,  and 
if  the  Ancienti  had  nqtiMMd  the  Siihop*  to  ba  meant,  they  would  have  adopted  thia 
title  is  making  of  thwn.  Probablj  the  title  impliei  the  Oeuiut  of  the  Church,  ideall; 
niiadatnfaid  ■■  ■  Itmnonaihlfi  Tlfil.  or  Onardian of  it ;  Jut  a*  Daniel  idealiiea tha  Angela 
^the  aatiow  [Dan.  x.  20;  ZL :  lii  1). 

1  nie  nomber  tn»  ia  IdeaL  It  it  idle  to  nppoae  that  there  weia  no  Chnnhea  at 
TnUei,  Knapoli*,  Laodioea,  eta.  The  book  U  perriuled  b;  the  Dumber  aeren  (L  4 ;  It. 
B:TiLl;iriiL2;Z.3;iiL3;i*.  1;  zriL  9,  lb,  sto.).  It  ehauld  be  obHrred  that  the 
tmmti  numbera  an  throughout  parodied  \tj  the  anti-aanred  nnmbat*. 

*  ltan(Oe«nPlun]ptr«*an|af  th(  HTmenaiu,  Alexander,  and  Fhilehu  typa  {1  Tiro. 
1.30;  STSon.iLlT).  Ui  the  dap  of  Nero  there  were  itiU  falae  teaebeia,  who  ^Ued  them- 
■elTaa  "  Aporttot  **  <2  Cor.  xL  18, 14).  It  ia  tolerablf  certain  that  there  were  none  in  the 
daji  of  Domitiaii.  Hippoljtu  (recently  diaoOTered  in  an  Arabic  tTsnilatianl  tajv  that 
tliey  wan  "  Jodaiaen^ni  JanuoJna."  and  oartainly  no  iuoh  a^nta  wtn  at  work  w 
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Btumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  offered  to 
idola,  and  to  commit  fornication."  The  Angel  of  the  Church  of 
Thyatim  is  blamed  for  "Buffering  the  woman  Jezebel'  to  seduce  1117 
servants  to  commit  fornication  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols." 
The  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  ia  promised  the  victory  "  over 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  of  them  which  say  €bey  are  Jews  and  they  are 
not,  but  do  lie." 

Little  is  known  about  the  special  characteristics  of  the  heresies 
here  alluded  to.  It  would  haidly  be  necessary  to  notice  the  wild 
guesses  respecting  them  but  for  the  increasing  confidence  of  the 
assertion  that  these  expressions  are  aimed  at  St.  Paul  or  his  followers. 
St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  h^veiarchs,  and  the  leader 
of  those  who  falsely  claimed  to  be  Apostles,*  In  other  words,  we  are 
to  believe  that  the  virtue  of  the  Epheeian  Cfanroh  consisted  in  casting 
forth  the  doctrines  and  adherents  of  its  glorious  founder — of  the 
Apostle  who  had  there  faced  martjmlom,  who  had  there  "  fought  wiUi 
beasts,"  who  had  won  the  passionate  affection  of  the  first  presbyters, 
who  had  toiled  there  with  infinite  devotion  for  more  than  two  years, 
admonishing  them  night  and  day  with  tears,  and  with  his  own  hands 
ministering  to  their  necessities.  The  whole  theory  is  monstrous.  The 
tone  of  deep  respect  in  which  the  Asiatics  Polycarp  and  Irensna  apeak 
of  St.  Paul  is  atone  sufficient  to  overtlirow  it.  St^  Paol  himself  had 
warned  his  Churches  against  "false  Apostles."  They  did  not,  of  ooaiae, 
pretend  to  be  of  the  number  of  tAd  Tiir^ve ;  neither  did  St  PaoL  The 
notion  that  St.  John  jealously  excludes  St^  Paul  by  saying  that  on  the 
Twelve  foundation  et<>ne8  of  the  New  Jerusalem  were  the  names  (A  the 
"  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb,"  is  tlie  idlest  extravaganea  8L  Fanl's 
Apostolate  was  neither  from  men,  nor  by  means  of  men.  Unlees  the 
calm  and  definite  testimony  of  St.  Luke  is  to  be  set  aside  for  tlia 
fictions  of  nameless  heretics,  the  Twelve,  and  St,  John  among  them,  had 
expressly  sanctioned  SL  Paul's  Apostolic  claim,  bad  given  him  their 
right  hands  of  fellowship,  had  recognised  his  equality,  had  found  no 
fault  with  his  teaching,  had  sanctioned  his  independence  in  his  own 
wide  sphere  of  toil,  had  even  appealed  to  him  for  sympathy  and  assis- 
tance in  Uie  support  of  their  poor.  Polycarp  was  the  hearer  and 
devoted  admirer  of  St.  John.  If  St.  John  had  been  actuated  by  a 
fanatical  horror  of  St  Paul's  teaching,  would  Polycarp  have  spoken  of 
the  Apostle  as  "  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul  1  "* 

As  for  the  If  icolaitans,  we  know  of  no  excuse  for  regarding  them 

I  Or,  "th7  wife  JsEebel,"  A,  B,  gj  Andreu,  eto.  Dean  Blokeale;  pracatiooilj  idea- 
tifiei  Jeiebel  vith  the  Hebrew  libTl  oambetba,  wbawuirarahippedttlliTMiia  (Smitii^ 
Diet.  SiU.  :  v.  Thjiti™).  If  "tliy  wita  "  bs  the  true  re^in({,  it  pnKsti  m  muiooi 
parallel  to  the  itatfi  of  the  Philippian  Church  in  the  daya  of  Po^earp.  In  hi>  lettv  to 
the  Fhilippiuu  (oh.  li.l,  ha  apealci  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  PnabjUn,  Duawl  Vainm, 
«ba  was  ^lilty  of  much  the  lajne  wicltedneu  M  thii  "  JeiebeL" 

*  See  VDikmu-,  Commailar  tvr  Uffent.  pp.  79,  ngq, 

'  Poljo.  Ep.  ad  Philip.  3, 
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■a  Fftulinista,  even  if  we  admit  the  absurd  notion  that  ITikolaos,  wliicli 
means  "conqti&ring  the  people,"  is  a  Qreek  translation  of  Bileam, 
which  ia  precariously  rendered  "  corrupting  the  people."'  The  conduct 
of  Balaam,  and  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Deacon  Nicolas,'  would 
have  been  at  least  as  abhorrent  to  St.  Paul  as  to  SL  John.  He  has 
himself  again  and  again  denounced  such  impure  and  Antinomiaa  tenets, 
is  language  as  powerful  as  and  more  profoundly  reasoned  than  that  of 
the  Apoddypse.  He  has  even  drawn  the  same  warning  illustration 
from  the  example  of  Balaam.*  To  say  that  in  any  sense,  literal  or 
allegorical,  he  or  any  one  of  his  genuine  followers  ever  seduced 
Christdans  to  fornication,  whether  in  the  form  of  tampering  with 
idolatry,  or  thinking  lightly  of  nnoleanness,  is  to  affix  a  wanton  calumny 
on  one  of  the  purest  of  the  saints  of  Qod.  If  it  be  true  that  any 
Christians  distorted  to  their  own  perdition,  or  to  that  of  others,  hu 
doctrine  of  Christian  liberty,  he  was  himself  the  first  to  utter  his 
warning  against  such  perversions.  Nor  did  he,  directly  or  indirectly, 
induce  men  to  eat  "meat  offered  to  idola"  In  cases  where  the  con- 
science was  in  no  way  wounded  by  doing  bo — in  the  instance  of  those 
who  were  firmly  convinced  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world — where 
the  meat  was  innocently  bought  in  the  open  market,  or  eaten  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  social  life— in  those  carefully  limited  circum- 
stances he  had  taught,  and  rightly  taught,  that  the  matter  was  one  of 
puis  indifference.  If  in  saying,  "  I  will  lay  on  you  none  other  burden," 
St.  John  meant  (aa  Renan  says)  that  those  had  nothing  to  fear  who  kept 
the  concordat  arranged  at  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.},  it  is 
strange  to  overlook  tiiat  this  very  concordat  had  only  been  won  by  the 
genius,  the  energy,  and  the  initiative  of  St.  Paul  But  so  far  from 
"casting  a  stumbling-block"  in  the  path  of  others,  he  had,  on  the 
conbary,  always  maintained,  as  his  Lord  had  done  before  him,*  that  the 
casting  of  stumbling-blocks— which  he  expressed  by  the  very  same  word 
as  St.  John — is  the  deadliest  of  crimes  against  Christian  charity,'  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  eat  no  meat  of  any  kind  while  the  world 
lasted  than  to  cause  a  weak  brother  to  offend. 

>  Onciiiiu  uid  Flint  flipkin  the  lunie  to  mean  "  Not  of  the  P«apU,"  i.«. ,  ft  foreigner. 
Vitriiigk  m>ke*  it  meui  "lord  of,"  and  Sunonii  "datnMttm  of  the  people."  In  no 
■riuw  u  it  an  eqnivslent  of  NlkolBoi. 

'  Od  Nieolu,  lee  id;  Lift  of  St.  Paul,  i.  133.  There  ii  no  absolute  proof  that  the 
hcretis  WM  the  Deacon,  bat  IreDBoi  (Sao-,  i.  26;  iii,  11)  and  Hippolitiu  iHaer.  viL 
JG)  (upmed  him  to  be  n  Clemeni  of  Aleiandris  {Strom.  iL  SO ;  m.  4)  tells  a  dubioui 
■tat7  that  when  he  was  aooiued  of  jealoiuy  of  hi*  beautiful  wife,  ha  dbproT>^  the 
ehatipi  in  a  very  ittange  and  luiweml;  nj.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  role  that 
''  we  mmt  abiut  the  fleih  "  (hi  hZ  nfi^o^iiAu  rf  «p«')>  which  might  ooavev  the  inaooent 
meaning  that  steni  self-denial  wai  raqTiisite  to  repnas  evil  pwdon*.  The  verb  wai, 
hawerer,  capable  of  the  meaning  "use  to  the  full,"  and  povibfy  some  may  have  founded 
on  this  phraaa  tlie  viclced  inference  that  Driminsl  paadon  shoiild  be  oured  bj  unlimited 
iDdnlgence.     See  Ewald,  OetA.  nL  UZ 

•  I  Cor.  1.  7,  8. 

•  M»tt.  iviiL  6,  8,  9  ;   Hark  ii.  43—47. 

'  I  Cur  viii.  13  ;  X.  32  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  20 ;  Bom.  zlv.  31. 
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Again,  to  mippoae  tbaX  because  St  John  (Kev.  u-  34)  reflects  Mrerdr 
on  those  who  talked  of  "  knowing  the  depths  o/Saian,"  lie  mast  neces- 
sarily be  uttering  a  maligmmt  sneer  against  St.  P&ul,  who  bad  spoken 
of  "  the  Spirit  searching  all  things,  yea,  even  t/u  depths  of  God,'"  ib  to 
use  a  style  of  criticism  which  builds  massive  systems  npoa  pillsTB  of 
smoke.  The  utmost  which  we  could  infer  would  be  that  false  teacheiv 
had  distorted  and  parodied  the  expression  of  St.  Paul  The  single  grain 
of  truth  in  the  whole  hypothesis  is  that  St.  John  speaks  in  a  mot« 
sweeping  and  less  Iimit«l  way  than  St.  Paul  about  eating  "  meata 
offered  to  idols."  It  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  both  because  St 
John's  Judaic  training  had  given  him  a  deeper  instinctive  horror  of 
even  the  semblance  of  participation  in  idolatiy,  and  also  because  he  was 
writing  at  a  later  date  and  in  days  of  persecution,  in  which  the  act  itself 
had  acquired  a  more  marked  signifieance.  Had  St  Paul  been  writing 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  St.  John,  be  would  have  spoken  no 
less  strongly  on  the  Bin  of  a  cowardly  conformity.  To  est  of  idol 
offerings  in  cases  where  no  mistaken  inferences  could  be  drawn  from 
doing  so,  was  perfectly  innocent ;  bnt  it  became  a  very  different  tiling 
to  eat  of  them  in  days,  like  those  of  the  Neronjan  persecution  or  those 
of  Justin  Martyr,  when  to  do  so  meant  to  be  indifferent  to  the  sin  (d 
idolatry.  This  attempt  to  represent  the  Apostles  as  actuated  by  a 
burning  animosity  og^nst  each  other,  and  a  determination  to  "write 
each  other  down,"  as  though  they  were  contributors  to  modem  religions 
newspapers,  is  a  total  failure.  It  is  time  it  were  dismissed.  When  the 
Apostles  differed  from  each  other — as  we  know,  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  they  sometimea  did — 
it  was  only  in  the  ^irit  of  mutual  respect  and  affection  in  which  Lather 
differed  from  Melanclhon,  and  Bossuet  from  F^n^lon.' 

The  false  Jews,  the  false  Apostles,  the  Nicolaitans,  ^le  Balaamites, 
were  immoral  sectarians,  whether  Judaic  or  anti-Judaic,  against  whom 
St.  Paul  had  beforehand  warned  his  Churches,  very  much  as  St  John 
has  done,  and  against  whom  every  one  of  the  sacred  writers  has  lifted 
up  his  voice.  To  admit  that  St  John  could  have  written  such  railing 
accusations  against  his  glorious  brother  Apostle,  is  to  imply  that  be  was 
unworthy  to  be  an  Apostle,  or  a  sacred  writer  at  alL  It  is  to  de^nule 
him  at  once  to  the  level  of  modem  partisans.  The  early  Christians  had 
not  yet  been  taught  that  religion  consisted  in  breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  &£tion,  slanderouBness,  and  hate.  There  were  some,  even  then, 
"  who  preached  Christ  of  contention,  supposing  to  add  affliction  to  St 
Paul's  bonds,"  and  they  would  have  been  wet]  qualified  to  write 
anonymous  articles  of  unfair  and  unchristian  depreciation.  But  tbey 
incun-ed  a  stem  censure  from  the  lips  of  Christ's  Apostle.     Such 
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oi-thodoxy  u  beteroctox; ;  mch  religion  is  iireligion ;  anch  CfariBtianity 
is  worse  tban  heatbendom,  aDd  is  no  Cbristianity  at  all. 

We  reach  the  culmination  of  these  exegetic  absurdities  when  we  find 
Volkmar  also  identifying  the  Second  WOd  Beast  from  the  Land,  and 
the  False  Prophet  of  Rot.  xiii.  and  xviL,  with  St  Paul ! 

Writers  of  the  Ttibingen  School  were  so  enchanted  with  their 
diacorery  that  the  struggle  between  Jewish  and  Paaline  Christianity 
was  longer  and  more  permanent  than  had  been  supposed,  that  they 
exaggerated  the  significance  of  the  second  century  calumnies  against  St. 
PauL  They  forgot  that  the  Clementines  were  heretical,  and  that  these 
Kbionite  attacks  were,  after  all,  subterranean  and  pseudonymous.  As 
for  the  groundt  on  which  St.  Pant  is  identified  with  the  False  Prophet 
— namely,  because  in  writing  to  the  Romans'  he  taught  loyal  obedience 
to  the  powers  that  be  as  being  "  ordained  of  God  "'—Volkmar  surely 
forgets  that  the  teaching  of  St,  Paul  on  tiiia  subject  was  the  normal 
teaching  of  all  the  Apostles,  of  all  the  early  Christian  Fathers  and 
Apologists,  nay,  more,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself.  St  Peter — writing 
in  Uie  days  of  Nero — writing,  in  all  probability,  during  the  Keronian 
persecntion,  hod  not  only  said  "Honour  the  king,"  but  even  "Submit 
jounelves  unto  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  Bake,  w/iet/ier  it 
be  to  the  king  a»  rupreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
appointed  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise 
of  them  Uiat  do  well."  And  as  to  the  Divine  authority  of  heathen 
government,  St  John  himself  records  in  his  Oospel  how  our  Lord  said 
to  Pilate,  "  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  it 
were  given  Iheejrom  above."*  Indeed,  such  teaching  was  so  obviously 
based  on  common  sense  and  common  duty,  that  even  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  ^-even  in  the  days  when  detestation  cf  the  Gentiles  had 
been  reduced  to  something  like  a  syiitom— Rabbi  Chanina  used  to  say, 
"  Fray  for  the  established  government,  for,  but  for  it,  men  would  devour 
each  otiier."' 

SECTION    II 


After  the  letter*  to  the  Seven  Churches  begins  the  more  definitely 
Apocalyptic  portion  of  the  book.  The  Apostle  hears  a  voice  bidding 
him  ascend  to  heaven,  and  see  things  which  must  come  to  pass  after 
dieae  things.  Instantly,  in  on  ecstasy,  he  sees  a  throne  in  heaven,  en- 
circled by  on  emerald  rainbow,  whereon  was  seated  One  whose  lustre  was 
as  a  jasper  and  a  sardine.  Bound  the  throne  were  twenty-four  enthroned 
eldeis,  representing  the  Patriarchs  of  the  redeemed  Church  of  both  dis- 
pensations, arrayed  in  white  and  crowned  with  gold.  Out  of  the  throne 
came  an  incessant  rolling  of  thunders  and  voices,  and  a  stream  of  light- 
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nings ;  and  before  it  there  burned,  aa  wit)i  the  fiune  of  seven  lamps,  the 
seveofold  Spirit  of  Qod.  Before  the  Throne  flowed  a  glassy  sea  of 
crystal  brightoeaa,  and  about  it  were  the  fourfold  cherubim,  sLx-winged 
and  full  of  ejes,  symbols  of  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  crea^on,  hymning 
the  peipetual  Triskgion,  and  joining  in  the  endless  Ittoi^  of  prayer  and 
praisa  On  the  right  hand  of  Him  who  sat  on  the  throne  was  a  book, 
seven-aealed,  and  written  within  and  without  In  answer  to  the  appeal 
of  an  angel,  noae  is  found  worthy  to  open  the  book  but  the  Lion  of  tlie 
Tribe  of  Judaii,  who  is  also  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  When  He  has 
taken  the  book  there  is  a  fresh  outburst  of  universal  triuniph  and  blessing 
in  which  even  those  join  who  are  "tinder  the  eartiL"' 

i.  The  Lamb  opens  one  of  the  seveo  seals,  and  one  of  tbe  Immor- 
talities cries  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  dome  I " 

Instantly  there  springs  forth  a  »&»(«  bone,  bearing  a  rider  with  a  bow 
in  his  hand,  to  whom  a  crown  is  given,  and  who  goes  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  It  is  a  symbol  of  tbb  Mbsbiah  riding  forth  to  victory, 
but  armed  only  with  a  bow  to  smite  his  enemies  not  as  yet  in  dose 
conflict,  bnt  from  afar,' 

But  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  ushered  in  l^  tbe  woes 
which  are  the  travail-pangs  of  a  new  dispensation. 

ii  Tbe  Lamb  opens  the  Second  Seal,  and  the  second  Immortality 
cries  "  Come  ! " 

Instantly  a,fiery  horse — a  horse  red  as  blood* — leaps  forth, — whose 
rider  is  armed  with  a  great  sword.  It  is  the  symbol  of  Wak.  To  him 
it  is  given  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that — as  in  the  fieat»  oon- 
flicta  between  Otho  and  Yitellius,  between  Titelliua  and  Vespaaiait, 
between  l^e  Jews  and  the  Romans,  between  John  of  Qiacala  and  Simon 
— men  should  slay  one  another  in  internecine  and  civil  diaoord.  It  was 
an  epoch  of  wars  and  massacres.  There  had  been  masesorea  in  Alexan- 
dria ;  massacres  at  Seleucia ;  massacres  at  Jamnia ;  massacres  at  Da- 
mascus ;  massacres  at  Ccesarea :  massacres  at  Bedriacum.  There  had 
been  wars  in  Britain,  wars  ia  Armenia,  wars  in  Qaol,  wars  in  Italy, 
wars  in  Arabia,  wars  in  Farthia,  wars  in  Judtea.  Disbanded  soldiers 
and  marauding  troops  filled  the  world  with  rapine,  terror,  and  massacFa 
The  world  was  tike  an  Aceldama,  or  field  of  blood.  The  red  horse  and 
its  rider  are  but  a  visible  image  of  the  words  of  our  Lord — "  For  natitm 
ahall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  ; "  and  "  Ye  shall 
hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  which  things  are  the  beginning  of 
Uie  birth-throes."* 

<  Vene  13,  oomp.  PhiL  iL  10.  With  th«  ngas  nunban  ot  th*  muobsilaN  nraltttaOa 
oomp,  Du.  Til.  10. 

'  Gamp.  Tjj.  U.  Botli  VIotoriniu,  In  iit  aomtaantu?,  and  TertulUan  (df  Oar.  MiL 
15}  ondsntanil  the  Bider  of  the  White  Hone  to  be  Ohtut  The  white  hone  b  a  rifB  of 
viotonr  (Viiv.  ^n.  iiL  S3T}.  The  iTtnbQl  of  tha  bow  11  perhmp^  deriTed  (mm  Vm.  vn. 
13,  zlv.  6. 

■  S  Eingi  ilL  3%  n>^  t<  ■Uo. 

*  Halt,  niv.  4,  7.    For  wnrobontive  mnthoritiM  ue  Jos  An»-  xriii  9,  $  V ;  xlx,  I, 
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iii.  The  lAmb  opens  tbe  Third  Seal,  Mid  the  third  Immortality  utters 
the  word  "  Come  I " 

Inatantly  a  black  hone  leaps  forth.  Its  rider  is  unarmed,  bat  holds 
in  bia  hand  a  bslaace ;  and  hj  way  of  explanation  a  voice  is  beard  from 
among  iha  four  Immortalities  saying,  "  A  ohtsnix  of  vbeat  for  a  denarias, 
find  three  of  barley  for  a  denarius."  The  rider  is  Fauixl  A  chcenix 
was  leas  than  a  quart,  and  was  the  minimnm  allowance  for  a  day's  food,' 
yet  it  was  to  oost  a  whole  day's  wages ;'  and  a  tbird  of  the  same  price 
was  to  bn  given  for  even  so  coarse  a  grain  as  barley — a  food  to  which 
Roman  soldiers  were  only  degruded  by  way  of  pnnisbment  Thus  wheat 
and  barley  were  to  rise  to  twenty  times  tbeir  usual  prioe,  to  the  infinite 
distreosof  men. 

"  He  cftlli  for  Famine,  wad  the  eagtr  fleod 
Blows  jnuonouH  mildaw  from  hia  HhiiTslled  lips, 
And  taiiita  the  golden  ear."* 

It  was  an  epoch  of  constant  famines.  The  dependence  of  Borne  and 
Italy  upon  Alexandria  for  com  caused  bitter  and  constant  distress.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius  the  famine  and  ite  accompanying  prodigiw  bad  been 
deemed  an  omen,  and  only  fifteen  days'  food  had  been  left  in  Boma* 
About  this  very  time,  A.D.  68 — in  the  midst  of  Nero's  impotent  buffoon- 
eries— the  people,  already  burdened  by  famine  prices,  were  nearly  mad- 
dened by  the  discovery  that  a  ship  from  Alexandria,  wbicb  had  been 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  famous  wheat-sbips,  bad  a  lading  of  sand  with 
which  to  straw  the  amphitheatre.*  The  overflow  of  the  Tiber,  early  in 
the  reign  of  Otho,  caused,  as  Tacitus  says,  famine  among  the  common 
lieopte,  and  a  scarcity  of  the  commonest  elemeute  of  life.  *  It  was  the 
deliberate  object  of  Vespasian  to  cause  fEunine  aod  disaenaions  at  Rome 
by  stopping  the  supplies  of  provisions,  nor  did  he  let  the  corn-ships  sail 
till  only  ten  days'  supply  was  left  in  the  city.*  In  Jerusalem,  during 
the  final  state  of  siege  which  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  the  anguish 
and  horror  of  tbe  famine  were  unqieakable.  JosephuB  tells  us  that 
many  sold  their  all  for  a  single  ohcenix  of  wheat  if  they  were  rich,  of 
barley  if  they  were  poor,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  their  houses  to  eat  it  raw ;  and  tbat  many  had  to  undergo  unspeakable 
tortures  to  make  them  confess  that  they  had  but  one  loaf  of  bread,  or  so 

1 2 :  B.  /.  U.  17  t  >- 18  (There  he  nn  that  "a  tenOtle  dietitrbeiioa  prvniled  throoghotit 
Syne,  and  enrj  dty  had  been  £Tlded  into  two  ounpe  "i ;  Tuitiu  and  Snatooini 

>  Herni  tO.  lOT ;  IHos.  laert.  tUL  18. 

■  Matt  XX.  3  ;  hit.  7  :  Hack  xiii  7  ;  1k&  Aim.  L  1.  In  Sidlr,  In  the  dajn  of 
Cieaa,  twelve  CSmtiza  ot  loAeat  oould  be  benight  for  s  denuiiu  (Oio.  Verr.  iiL  81),  and 
thadOre  thirtr-dx  of  berley.  ■  Oowper. 

*  Tao.  Amt.  lU.  43:  "trmnm  agertai  el  nta  ax  so  famea,"  Snat  dsud.  IB, 
-OfidMiumarattai^'    [Coop.  J«..ln«.iiLl^  SS.) 

*  Snet.  Ser.  46. 

*  taa.  ff.  1.  86:  " bunea  in  Tolgoi,  inmU  qnaMtiu,  et  panoria  allmentoniin "  ffittk, 
<%l«,8).  '  Tao.  if.  iiL  48;  IT.  Sa. 
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mucb  as  a  handful  of  barley  meaL'  Terribly — both  in  Italy  and  in 
Judtea — did  the  fearful  rider  of  the  black  horse  do  his  appointed  work  ! 
He  is  a  visible  symbol  of  the  Lord's  words — "There  shall  be  EamiDes 
.     .     .  in  divers  places,'" 

But  the  third  Immortality  added  the  strange  words,  "And  the  oil  and 
the  wine  hurt  thou  not"  Oil  and  wine  are  not  neceasariea  but  luxuries. 
It  is  aa  though  he  had  said,  "  In  the  wild  anffiiah  of  fmnine  let  their 
pangs  be  aggr&vated  by  having  the  needless  acceesoriea  of  abundajice." 
So  it  was — strange  to  say — in  both  the  places  on  which  the  Seer's  eye  is 
mainly  fixed,  Jerusitlem  and  Bome^  In  Jerusalem,  while  myriads  were 
starving,  John  of  GiscoJa  and  his  Zealots  had  access  to  the  sacred  stores  of 
wine  and  oi/in  the  Temple,  and  wasted  it  with  reckless  extravagance,*  and 
Simon's  followers  were  even  hindered  from  fighting  by  their  perpetaal 
drunkenness.  In  Borne  immense  abundance  of  wine  was  a  frequent  con- 
comitant of  extreme  scarcity  of  com.  So  marked  was  the  evil,  that 
Domitian  endeavoured  to  secure  by  edict  the  diminution  of  the  vinelands, 
atid  the  devotion  of  wider  areas  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals  for  human 
food.* 

iv.  The  Lamb  opens  the  Fourdi  Seat.  The  fourth  Immortality 
utters  his  solemn  "  Gome  ! " 

Instantly  a  livid  horse  leaps  forth.  Hia  rider  is  Dkath  ;  and 
Hades  follows  to  receive  the  prey.  Hiey  nsher  in  a  crowd  of  calamities 
over  a  quarter  of  the  earth^ — sword,  and  famine,  aad  pestilence,  and 
wild  faeants.  Sword  and  famine  had  done  part  of  their  work  ;  pestilence 
and  the  increase  of  wild  beasts  naturally  follow  them.  God's  four  sore 
judgments  usually  go  hand  in  hand.'  Christ  had  already  said  of  these 
days  that  there  should  be  famines  and  pestilences,  as  well  as  wara  and 
rumours  of  wars.  Apart  from  the  inevitable  prevalence  of  wild  beasts 
in  places  where  the  inhabitants  are  thinned  and  weakened  by  calamity, 
an  incredible  number  of  human  beings  were  yearly  sacrificed  to  wild 
beasts  in  the  bloody  shows  of  the  amphitheatres,  not  only  at  Borne  but 
throughout  all  the  provinces.  Lions  and  tigers  were  literally  fed  with 
men.'  A  pestilence  at  Borne  carried  off  30,000  in  a  single  year.'  At 
Jerusalem  there  was  from  these  combined  causes  "a  glut  of  mortality  " 
almost  incredible.  It  was  oolculated  that  upwards  of  a  million 
perished  in  the  siege,  and  Mannseus,  son  of  Lazarus,  told  Titus  that  even 
before  the  Bomans  encamped  under  the  walla,  he  had  seen  115,880 
corpses  carried  through  one  single  gate.* 

T.  The  Lamb  opens  the  Fifth  Seal 

Inunediately  under  the  golden  altar  of  incense  before  the  throne  ue 

<  Jm.  B.  J.  t.  10^  «  3.  *  Hatt.  zziv.  7. 

*  JoL  B.  /.  T.  13,  I  6  ;  1,  g  4.  <  Suet  Bom.  7- 

*  Ezek.  xiT.  21 ;  Matt  xiiv.  6,  6 ;  Hu-k  xiii.  7.  6. 

'  Hence  oiie  of  the  wild  pluu  of  reveille  Hhich  chued  eacli  other  ecnxs  tfa«  bnun  nf 
Kcm  nn  hl>  but  Atj  of  life,  wu  to  let  looae  upon  the  people  the  wild  beuts  of  tbv 
aiiiphitlientre.     Suet.  Xcr,  43  :  "  urbem  inoendeie  terii  in  populnm  iminiMie." 

'  Suet.  JTer.  39;  Tto.  Ann.  i.rU  U.  *  Sm  Joi.  A /.  t.  U,  S  8 ;  13,  $  7. 
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seen  the  bouIb  of  the  " ^eat  multitude"  vho  had  perished  "fur  Uie 
word  of  God  and  for  the  teatimony  which  thejr  held,'"  some  at  Jeni- 
salem,  some  in  the  provinoea,  but  moat  of  all  in  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion at  Borne.  Thej  are  impatiently  appealing  for  vengeance  and 
judgment.*  Hero  after  hero  had  follen  in  the  ChriHtian  warfare. 
Apostle  after  Apostle  had  been  sent  to  bis  dreadful  martyrdom.  St. 
Peter  had  been  crucified;  St  Paul  beheaded;  St  James  the  Elder 
beheaded ;  St  James,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  hurled  down  and  beaten 
to  death  ;  hundreds  of  others  burnt,  or  tortured,  or  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
gardens  of  Nero  and  in  the  Roman  circus ;  yet  no  deliverer  flashed 
from  the  morning  clouds.  How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  1  When  all 
the  world  is  arrayed  against  Thy  saints,  must  not  deliverance  assume 
the  inevitable  guise  of  temporal  vengeance  1 — White  robea  are  given 
them,  and  they  are  bidden  to  wait  till  the  number  of  the  martyrs  is 
complete,  till  Uieir  brethren  who  are  still  on  earth  shall  have  fulfilled 
their  course.*  They  are  those  of  whom  Christ  had  prophesied  when  He 
eaid  "Then" — after  the  "beginning  of  sorrows" — "shall  they  deliver 
yon  up  to  be  afSicted,  and  shall  kill  you."  The  time  had  come  for 
judgment  to  begin  at  the  throne  of  God.  Meanwhile  the  fire  of  olden 
[irophecy  was  ru-kindled  for  their  inspiration,  and  they  found  that  the 
more  they  were  trodden  down  the  more  did  they  feel  the  conviction  <^ 
glorious  triumph  and  the  exultation  of  inward  peace.  They  who  have 
an  invisible  King  to  sustain  them,  and  a  John  to  utter  His  messages, 
may  brave  the  banded  forces  of  secular  despotism  and  religious  hatred — 
and  may  stand  undismayed  between  a  Zealot-maddened  Jerusalem  and 
a  Neronian  Rome.  If  the  judgment  began  with  Christiana,  what 
should  be  the  end  of  those  who  obeyed  not  the  Gospel  of  God)* 

vi  The  Lamb  opens  the  Sixth  SeaL 

Distantly  there  are  all  the  signs  which  usher  in  a  Day  of  the  Lord. 
The  darkened  sun,  the  lurid  moon,  the  showers  of  meteors,  the  shrivel- 
ling heavens,  the  terror  with  which  men  call  on  the  rocks  and  mountains 
to  fall  on  them  and  hide  them,  are  the  metaphors  of  vast  earthly 
cliaiiges  and  catastrophes.  At  first  sight  it  might  well  seem  as  if  they 
(Ould  describe  nothing  short  of  the  final  conflagration  and  ruin  of  the 
globe.  But  there  is  not  one  of  these  metaphors  which  is  not  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  prophets,*  and  in  them  they  refer  in  every  instance 
to  the  destruction  of  dtiea  and  the  establishment  of  new  covenants,  or 

■  R«T.  ^.  9  ■  Tii.  13  ;  cTiL  6  ;  zx.  4. 

'  niii  hM  been  niiooil;  eunusd  bj  different  commantaton.  "Non  baee  odio 
iniiDKonim,"  wyi  Beds,  "  pro  qnibnn  in  hoe  ueeolo  rogftverunt,  onnt,  led  ainore  aequi- 
UUl"  Bengel  eipl>iiia  theii  imntienoe  M  leal  for  the  truth  uid  holineu  of  the  Lont 
(oamp.  Pl  lui*.  19  ;  Luke  xrliL  7,  8L 


'  Comp.  &iash  ciT.  l—S.    "  Te  ijghteoni,  .  .  .  foor  criee  b»e  cried  for  vennanoa 
.  mil  Willi  patient  hope."    See  too  Qen.  ir.  10 ;  Job  ivL,  xui. ;  ]■.  ixvL  21 ;  2  Eedna 
»••  8.  eto.  <  1  Pet.  iv.  17, 

•  See  ti.  il.  13,  19 ;  xiU.  10 ;  xxtiv.  3,  4  ;  I  3 ;  liiil  4  :  Jer.  iv.  23—26  ;  Ett:li.  uiii. 
T.  H ;  Joel  ii.  10,  31  i  iiL  1, 16  i  Hoe.  i.  »s  Stb.  1.  0 ;  HkL  iiL  2,  eta.  Ilia  exhmt  to 
wlitdi  iha  ApoeUe  bgnowi  the  phnan  of  the  Old  Teitsmeiit  me;  be  leeu  bj  taking 
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to  other  earthly  revolutioiia  Not  only  had  our  Lord  adopted  these 
virid  Oriental  symbols  to  describe  the  aigus  of  His  coming  in  the  fall  d 
Jerusalem,  and  the  close  of  the  old  taon,  but  he  had  expreaaly  said  that 
"  this  generation  ihaU  not  pan  atoay  vtUU  ail  than  things  he  /vifiiiaL"' 
It  ifl  clear,  therefore — as  nearly  every  Bchool  of  interpreters  has  seen— 
that  diey  are  but  a  description,  in  the  language  of  Eastern  poetry  and 
metaphor,  of  an  age  ternfied  alike  by  political  crises  and  physical 
calamities.  Such  a  description  accords  exactly  vith  the  reality.  In  the 
sudden  collapse  of  the  deified  line  of  the  Julii,  who  had  governed  them 
for  four  generations,  the  Bomana  saw  an  omen  which  seemed  to 
threaten  tho  world  with  destruction.'  There  reigned  everywhere  u 
universal  terror.*  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Uie  Boman 
Empire,  but  most  of  all  in  Judtea,  in  the  midst  of  the  violent  revolo- 
tionary  movemente  which  marked  the  day,  men's  hearl^  were  failing 
them  for  fear.  * 

vii.  Then,  before  the  opening  of  the  Seventh  Seal,  there  is  a  paoee. 
The  Angels  of  the  winds  had  been  bidden  to  pmvent  their  rarageE^ 
until  the  servante  of  God  are  sealed  upon  their  foreheads  by  the  A^el 
from  the  suniising.  The  seal  b  doubtless  the  cross  of  baptism,  just  as 
in  Ezekiel  (ix.  i,  6)  Uiose  alone  are  to  be  spared  from  daughter  who 
have  "tho  sign  Thau," — that  is  the  cross — upon  their  foreheads.*  A 
purely  ideal  number  are  sealed— namely,  twelve  times  twelve  thousand 
— twelve  thousand  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  tribe  of  Dan  is 
atone  omitted,  probably  because  it  had  almost  disappeared  from  the 
annals  of  Israel*  Besides  these,  the  seer  beheld  an  innumentUe  multi- 
tude of  every  nation,  and  all  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues,  arrayed  is 
white  and  with  palms  in  their  hands.  One  of  the  elders  tells  him'  that 
these  are  they  who  came  "  out  of  the  great  tribulation  " — that  is,  the 
Xeroniao  persecution — and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 

Ber.  1.13— 17,  uidoDmpuiiMUi)Itr*MbTphnniritliZMti.lr.  S;  Du.  tU.  13;  i.i; 
Tii9:  x.6,ll,12:Ii.zlizrS;  Bi^  zlm.  2. 

>  Matt  uiv.  W-3i.  >  Sm  Tm.  ff.  L IL 

*  Lokeniii  36. 

*  Hen,  if  maj  oat  bcUern  that  the  ApooalTptIa  ajnibob  us  infinitelv  lUulu,  In 
may  hold  with  Ciodet  that  the  leal*  fomhttdow  "all  Ola  wtii,  oS  the  faisuM.  oil  tlw 
peneeutiaDi,  all  the  earthqnalrei,  etc,  vhich  the  earth  hu  wen  or  will  aaa  nntd  Uie  W 

I    eoenefor  Thich  the  tnunpela  giretha  BcnaL" 

'  Among  other  tUngi  th^  ara  forbidden  "  to  htirt  ang  tree,"  Tii  1  (oomp.  ii.  *% 
The  Jewi  felt  deep^  the  dertraotioD  of  til  the  treea  ia  the  ndghlnnrhood  of  JecoMl* 
dniint  the  Jewiah  War,  BabU  Yoohananuid,  "The  Holy  One— blenodbeHa— viUa 
fntiue  leplaoe  sreiT  aoaofa  irtiiah  the  heathen  have  taken  am;  from  Janualem.'  Hi 
■apnxted  thii  br  U.  xlL  19,  aarinc  that  "  the  wUdemen '  [b.  Mt.  10)  ma  meaBt  to 
lodioate  JenualMn  (Boah  Baahuiah,  t.  23,  a), 

'  The  andaut  form  of  the  letter  niaa  w  ~ 


HW^pun  of  Jonatban  on  Ex.  iviL  8  repteaenti  Dan  ai  " 
tribe  thorongblr  idolatnma  <we  Bwald,  Ottek.  L  490).    Simaon  ia  omitted  b  J> 
zuilL,  and  Dan  in  1  ChioD.  Iv.    Attar  1  ChioiL  zzrilL  S3  It  ia  not  mentaoned.   un 
i*  here  conntcd  ai  one  at  the  tribei,  beowue  ail  the  Loid'a  tma  people  ai 
■  Of.  Zech.  It.  i,  6. 
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vhita  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  whole  company  ue  "  the  elect 
gathered  together  from  the  four  winds,  troia  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.'"  The  141,000  aeem  to  represent  the  ideal  IsraeL  The  "  nuni- 
beriew  multitude,"  which  in  almost  the  identical  expression  lued  of  the 
Nerooian  martyrs  alike  by  TacituB  and  by  Clemens  Romanus,*  are  those 
who  have  died  for  the  truths  of  Ghri^,  whose  souls  St.  John  han 
already  seen  in  shadowy  throngs  beneath  the  altar. 

viii.  We  still  await  in  dread  expectation  the  opening  of  the  Seventh 
SeoL  But  when  it  ia  opened  there  ia  a  pause  of  terrified  astonishment^ 
a  sitence  for  half  an  hour  in  Heaven,  as  though  the  dwellers  in  Heaven 
drew  Uieir  breath  in  anguish  of  expectation.  It  is  tike  the  awful 
pavae  before  the  hnrricane,  when  we  hear  "  the  destroying  Angels 
mnrmiiring  togetiier  as  they  draw  their  swords  in  the  distance,"  and 
"  tiie  qneationing  in  terrified  atillnesB  of  the  foreet  leaves  which  way  the 
wind  ^all  oome."  For  hitherto  the  judgments  of  the  earth  have  only 
been  seen  in  Heaven  by  the  shadowy  images  of  those  who  went  forUi 
for  their  accomplishment;  but  now  are  to  be  seen  the  veiy  judgment 
themaelvea.     There  are  seven  Angels  * — 

'■  The  Seven 
Who  in  Ood's  preience,  noareat  to  His  thnmB 
Btasd  ready  at  oonmuuiii,  sad  are  Hii  eyea 
That  ran  through  all  the  Haavent,  and  down  to  the  earth 
Bear  Hii  iwift  enandg." 

To  dteee  aog^  are  given  seven  Trumpets  to  blow  the  signals  of  doom.* 
The  reeolta  that  follow  the  blast  of  these  seven  trumpets  practically 
form  the  issue  of  the  breaking  of  the  Seventh  Seal.  But  the  troubles 
which  follow  are  neitJier  definite,  nor  continuous,  nor  rigidly  historicaL 
lliey  cloaely  resemble  those  which  have  followed  at  the  opening  of  the 
SixUi  Seal,  only  that  these  trumpet  calamities  alTect  a  third,  and  not 
a  fourth,  part  of  the  earth.'  They  indicate  the  widening  spread  and 
deepening  intensity  of  judgment;  and  although  it  is  not  possible  to 
point  ont  in  chronological  sequence  the  exact,  events  wliich  they  des- 
cribe in  hyperbolic  symbolism,  they  resemble  those  signs  in  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  and  the  aea  by  which  the  Lord  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
had  shadowed  forth  the  troubles  of  the  approaching  end.  The  langua^ 
is  also  coloured  by  reminiscences  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt.*  Further,  it 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  the  eye  of  the  seer  the  outlines  of  time 
are  indistinct,  and  there  is  a  commingling  of  the  events  of  the  present 

>  Httt.  DJT.  31.  »  lx»*t  "WlJi,  ■■inffBTM  mvllitudo." 

*  SxTeUt  lii.  IS;  Dan.  x.  13;  Zeoh.  (v.  10.  The  name!  are  i[iveii  diffarently  in  the 
Book  ot  Boooh,  the  Tugum  of  JonaChan,  and  other  aourata  (•ee  Qfrjnr,  JoArb.  d. 
BtiU.  L  Kl). 

*  Comp.  1  Cor.  it.  62 ;  4  Eidr.  t.  3  ;  Halt.  hit.  31. 

■  Tlie  'third  put  *  it  eTideatly  ■  genenl  eipteuioD,  m  Id  Ze«h.  xUL  S.  It  prabaU; 
fadisatm  ths  Koman  Empira  fix.  18 ;  xiL  >). 

*  Bm  Lake  xxL  3B.  ^ 

2J  >.700i^lc 
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aail  the  imtncdiate  past  with  tjiose  of  the  instantlj  anticipated  fdtnre. 
The  repetition,  of  the  yision  of  judgment  in  various  forms  is  one  of  the 
recognised  Hebrew  methods  of  expressing  their  certainty.  The  nme 
general  calamities  are  indicated  hy  diverse  B^bols.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  tbere  is  anything  novel  in  this  view.  On  the  contnry, 
it  is  found  as  far  back  ae  the  close  of  the  third  century,  in  the  mniit 
ancient  of  all  the  extant  Scholia  on  the  Apoc&lypse — those  hy  St 
Yictonnus  of  Fettau,  who  was  martyred  in  the  days  of  Diocletiu.'  He 
regards  the  visions  as  mninly  retrogressive  and  iterative.  "The  phials," 
he  says,  "  are  a  supplement  of  what  he  said  of  the  trumpete.  We  mnit 
not  regard  the  mere  order  of  the  statements,  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  aft«r 
be  has  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  latest  time,  often  returns  to  the  saiM 
time  again,  and  supplies  all  which  was  before  partially  stated."  And 
just  before  this  passage,'  he  saya,  "  that  though  the  seer  repeats  hy  the 
vials  (what  had  been  implied  by  the  trumpets)  this  doea  not  imply  & 
repetition  of  the  fact,  but  is  a  twofold  statement  of  a  single  decreed 
event."  There  is  fair  reason  to  suppose  that  Yictorinus  derived  this 
valuable,  and  by  no  means  obvious,  principle  of  interpretation  from 
early,  and  i)erhap3  from  Apostolic  tradition. 

SECTION    III. 


Before  the  seven  Angels  sound,  another  Angel,  standing  at  the 
altar,  mixes  abundant  incense  in  a  golden  censer  with  the  prayers  of  the 
saints.  Some  at  least  of  these  prayers  are  represented  as  having  been 
a  unanimous  ciy  for  speedy  vengeance.  In  answer  to  these,  the  Angel 
takes  the  censer,  fills  it  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  hurls  it  upon  die 
earth,  which  echoes  back  its  crashing  fall  in  thunderings,  lightning 
voices,  and  earthquakes.  Such  thunderings  and  lightnings  and  earili- 
quakes  were,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  characteristic  of  llw 
epoch.  I  have  already  quoted  tho  solemn  language  in  which  T«citM 
Bummarises  the  manifold  calamities  of  this  very  period.*  Speaking 
of  the  day  on  which  Gatba  adopted  Piso — Jan.  10,  A.D.  69 — he  ssyi 
that  tho  day  was  foul  with  rain-storms,  and  disturbed  beyond  natural 
wont  with  thunders,  lightnings,  and  the  lAreatt  of  heaven"* — omeni 
which  he  blames  Gialba  for  neglecting.  Speaking  a  few  years  earliw,  he 
observes  that  "  never  had  the  storms  of  lighting  flashed  with  mm 
frequent  violence;"'  and  this  he  mentions  among  the  prodigies  which 
were  the  indication  of  imminent  calamities.     In  Asia,  where  St.  Jalm 

■  Sen  Ang.  Dc  Ch.  Dri,  xx.  14.  So  too  AndreH,  Cora,  a  I«pide,  Vitriaga,  B(n(d- 
anil  inaiiy  cammpntnton  of  all  ichools,  including  wiitermaoDDlUneBch  other  uficnirt- 
£waUI,  Ve  Wttte.  and  Kvuss,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Elliott,  Wordiworih,  liad  Henptv 
berg,  on  the  uthor. 

'  Tae.  H.  i.  S.  It  had  long  been  cnttomarj  to  oonneot  inoh  nhenomenB  with  polflial 
■vent*  (Uio.  J^  JJ,r.  i.  18;  SMct.  Aug.  9*). 

»  Toe.  a.  i.  IH,  '  Tao.  Ann.  it.  ij. 
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na  vridng,  Jie  era  might  well  be  called  tlie  em  of  earthquakes. 
"  Noirhere  in  the  whole  world,"  Bays  Solinna,  "  are  earthquajces  bo 
ctnuUnt  and  cities  so  frequently  overthrown."  They  are  r^errc:'  to 
>gain  and  again  by  all  the  writers  and  historians  of  the  age.' 

L  Then  t^e  first  Angel  sounded.  Hail  followed,  and  fire  mingled 
with  blood,  and  a  third  part  of  the  sarface  of  the  earth,  with  its  gitiss 
and  trees,  was  scorched  up.'  They  are  but  the  beginning  of  the  worse  bail 
(tvi.  21)  and  fire  (xi.  9)  and  blood  (siv.  20)  which  are  to  follow.  They 
point  to  years  of  burning  drought  and  rains  of  blood,'  and  to  disastrous 
conSagrations,  such  as  those  at  Lyons,  Borne,  and  Jerusalem,  and  to 
fierce  storms  of  hail — sach  as  so  often  destroy  in  a  few  hours  the 
Tineyards  of  Lombardy — and  to  scenes  of  human  bloodshed.  And  we 
moat  once  more  remind  the  reader  that  these  storms  and  prodigies,  so 
far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse,  or  understood  in  a  peculiar 
significance,  are  referred  to  in  very  similar  terms  and  explained  in  a 
Tery  similar  way  by  other  Christian,  Keathen,  and  Jewish  writers. 
Spiking  of  the  earthquake  of  a.d.  63,  Dion  Cassius,  reflecting  the 
impmsion  of  contemporaries,  calls  it  the  "  greatest  that  had  ever 
happened."  Can  we  be  surprised  if ,  in  a  book  which  reads  like  a 
bnndredfold  reverberation  of  older  prophecies,  the  contemporaiy  pheno- 
mena are  depicted  in  the  same  imagery  as  that  which  had  been  used  in 
their  day  by  the  Prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel  to  describe  the  calamities 
which  were  then  happening  before  their  eyesi  Is  the  language  of 
St.  John  about  contemporary  calamities  anything  like  bo  hyperbolical  aa 
that  in  which  the  Prophet  Joel  had  descrit«d  the  ravages  produced  by  a 
plague  of  locusts  t  It  is  only  to  the  tamer  and  colder  imagination  of 
Teutonic  races  that  such  terms  sound  hyperbolical  if  applied  to  any- 
thing short  of  the  final  consummation, 

it  The  second  Angel  sounds,  and  something  which  resembles  a 
burning  mountain  is  flung  down  into  the  sea,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
sea  is  turned  into  blood,  and  the  third  part  of  the  fish  die,  and  the  third 
part  of  the  ships  is  destroyed.  The  image  is  original  St  John  may 
have  derived  this  terrific  picture  of  "a  burning  mountain  oast  into  tlia 
Bea  "  either  from  seeing  the  lurid  flashes  that  leap  up  night  and  day  from 
the  cone  of  Stroinboli,  which  he  may  have  passed  in  a  voyage  to  Rome, 

1  Dion  CtM».  U-ri.  23-24;  lorn.  AMt  ir.6,  %2;  &  J.  L19.§3;  iv.  4,  §  5  ;  Tsa 
Ann.iL  *7;  it.  13;  liL  43-B8;  Dv.  27 ;  Ben.  Ou.  Nat.  ri.  1;  auet.  3%.  74,  tfer.  BO; 
Jar.  Sat.  n  411 ;  Cam.  Sib.  iU.  471 ;  Str»bo,  nL  8,  §  18,  eto.  S«neo»  eiolrims,  "  How 
often  have  the  citiH  of  Aiia,  how  often  tbeae  of  AcLaia,  fallen  bj  one  iliock  I  Uow 
DuAjr  towiu  in  Sjili,  how  mui;  in  Htu^doau,  have  been  devoured  I  .  .  .  .  Often  have 
the  rnina  at  whole  citiei  been  annoanced  to  UB    (£pL  91). 

9  See  £i.  ix.  22 1  Joel  ii  3.  The  retaMncs  to  the  destraction  of  tieei  in  the  Apoeo- 
Ijr]i«fl  maj  be  due  to  the  terrible  deitrtictioD  of  the  treed  and  the  regetatioD  of  FaleBtiue 
im  tbe  Jewiih  War,  Mpecially  rooiid  Jenuolem ;  a  deatrneUoD  from  whieh  it  has  never 
recOvemL  The  "  third  pact "  ma;,  M  ve  hare  Ken,  vapiel;  ootreapond  to  the  Roman 
Einnire. 

s  liw.  mil.  46 ;  and  often  mentioned  among  Brnnan  portents.  Dion  Cauiiu 
flxiii.  201  mention«*aoh  ■  r^D  in  A-U.  68,  and  Ktj*  that  "  the  blood  "—rsallf  a  nntaral 
I'bcnontfoa,  which  hnppened  at  Xaple*  lo  lata  ai  1869— di»oolonred  even  the  streams. 
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or  more  probably  from  seeing  on  the  horizon,  as  he  gnzed  from  Pstmoa, 
the  dense  smoke  vomited  from  the  bnming  iEland-mountain  of  Then, 
the  moilera  Santorin.  The  notion  of  seas  and  rivers  turned  into  blooii 
by  way  of  punishing  the  guilty  ia  well  known  to  the  imagery  of  the 
Frophels  and  Apocryphal  writers.'  The  language  is  obviously  that  of 
daring  symbolism.  Taken  literally,  the  fall  of  the  burning  moantain 
resembles  no  event  ever  seen  or  known  in  tbe  history  of  the  world. 
Taken  metaphorically,  it  may  be  meant  to  depict  great  calamities  con- 
nected with  the  sea  and  ships,  deaths  hy  drowning  and  massacre  which 
"incarnadined  the  multitudinous  seaa"  The  times  of  Xero  famished 
abundant  instance&  Such  were  the  innndation  which  devastated  the 
coaats  of  Lydio,  and  the  destruction  of  fleeta,  and  the  vraves  reddening 
with  the  blood  of  men,  as  at  Joppa,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  At  Joppa,  "  the  sea  was  bloody  a  long 
way,  and  the  maritime  parte  were  full  of  dead  bodies ;  and  tbe  nniaber 
of  bodies  that  were  thus  thrown  out  of  the  sea  was  four  thousand 
two  hundred."*  At  Tarichen  "one  might  see  the  Lake  of  GaliW 
all  bloody,  and  full  of  dead  bodies  .  .  .  and  the  shores  were  full 
of  shipwrecks  and  of  dead  bodies  all  swelled,  and  as  the  dead  bodies  ven 
inflamed  by  the  sun  they  putrefied  and  corrupted  the  air,  insomuch  that 
the  misery  was  not  only  an  object  of  oommiseration  to  the  Jews,  but  to 
tiiose  that  hated  them  and  had  been  the  authors  of  that  misery  .  .  . 
and  the  number  of  the  slain  was  six  thousand  five  hundred."'  Con- 
■idering,  however,  that  in  no  age  of  the  Church  has  there  been  any 
accepted  identification  of  the  scenes  thus  pictured,  it  must  almrs 
remtun  uncertain  whether  the  seer  meant  to  point  to  any  very  dtfinilf 
events.  His  object  may  have  been  to  express  in  imaginative  emblems 
broad  general  circnmstances  and  conditions  of  warning  and  judgmeaL 

iiL  The  third  Angel  sounded,  and  a  great  star  called  Absinth  "fi'l! 
upon  tiie  third  part  of  tbe  world's  wat«rs,  and  made  them  ao  hitter  (bi 
men  died  of  them."      Here  again  we  are  in  the  abstmct  region  cf  , 
apocalyptical  imagination  tinged    by  reminiscences  of  the  Plagufs  ri  | 
^gypt.     Alike  the  result  and  the  agency  by  which  it  is  accomplishoi 
are  indefinite.     As  stare  are  the  images  of  rulers,  and  fallen  Btsra  cf  i 
rulers  flung  down  from  heaven,*  the  symbol   may  dimly  express  thf  | 
bitterness  and  terror  caused  by  the  overUirow  of  Nero  and  tbe  ominoiu  j 
failure  of  the  Julian  line.     The  details  of  the  image  may  have  bw" 
su^ested  by  the  wicked  habit  of  poisoning  the  waters  of  whidi  »o 
enemy  was  to  drink.  Tbe  Bomans  excused  their  cruelty  at  Jemsalem Iv 
asserting  that  the  springs  and  fountains  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Je*^'  I 

■  Wisdom  iL  6,  7.  *  Joi.  A  J.  iU.  9,  |  3.  ■  Jul  A  J.  Ui.  10,  i  ft 

*  "  How  irt  thou  Iall«A  from  hntTCQ,  oh  Ludfer,  Son  o(  the  Homing  ] "  "-  -^  '' 

*  A*  c  gpeoimen  of  the  ■truigii  difeniti      '*  ' 
niulcretuida  tbe  F&Uen  atw  of  beratios  gem        .  . 

H&Gedoniui ;    Lather  think*  th»t  it  roprBiante ^Ongen  t    ._ . 

Boroului  AiiguitnlDi ;  Qrotius  of  "  th>t  Egrptian  "  ;  H«i<l<r  «t  tho  Z«*lot  B 
othen  of  Oregor;  the  Oroftt  J 


.Ten,  on  wimter,  son  oi  tne  uonung ;    in-  »"■  '■ 
Tenitisi  of  inteipretsim,  I  noLj  mentian  tht>  k»'  \ 
39  geaentllr  ;   N.  de  Lyn  itwlica  It  to  Arm  '°j  I 
it  ropraiante ^Ongen  I    Meda  nndentanib  ii  « 
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iv.  Hie  fourth  Angel  souuded,  and  the  tliird  part  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  etars,  and  daj  and  night  are  smitten;*  in  other  words — in 
accordance  with  the  recognised  imagery  of  Apocalypse  and  Prophecy — 
ruler  after  mler,  chieftain  after  chieftain  of  the  Boman  Empire  aad  tlie 
Jewi^  nation  was  assassinsted  and  mined.  Gains,  Claudius,  Kert., 
Galba,  Otho,  YitfiUiaB,  all  died  by  murder  or  suicide ;  Herod  the  Great, 
Uerod  Antipas,  Herod  Agrippa,  and  most  of  the  Herodian  Princes, 
together  with  not  a  few  of  ^e  leading  High  Priests  of  Jerusalem, 
perished  in  disgrace,  or  in  exile,  or  by  violent  hands.  All  these  were 
quenched  suns  and  darkened  stars.  It  must  be  again  borne  in  mind 
that  all  the  events  thus  symbolised  are  not  meant  to  be  congeautwe, 
AlthotLgh  progressiye,  they  are  analogous  to,  or  even  identical  with, 
those  already  described.  The  plagues  of  the  trumpets  are  but.tho 
dflftdlier  form  of  the  plagues  indicated  by  the  Beak ;  and  in  the  vials  the 
■ame  woes  reach  their  consummation.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  effects 
of  the  fourth  Trumpet  are  meant  to  be  historical,  and  not  a  general 
echo  of  our  Lord's  great  discourse  about  the  Last  Things,  they  allude, 
like  those  of  the  sixth  Seal,  to  political  perils  and  revolutions  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  which  were  the  special  characteristic  of  that  epoch, 
and  of  which  every  comet  and  every  eclipse  and  every  unusual  tempest 
was  believed  to  be  a  threatening  sign.' 

T.  The  trumpets  are  broken  into  divisionB  of  four  and  three.  To 
prep<u«  for  the  remaining  three,  a  single  eagle*  flies  in  the  mid  region 
of  Heaven,  screaming  with  load  cxj  a  triple  "  Woe  1 "  by  reason  of  the 
Angel  trumpets  which  were  yet  to  sound.  The  eagle  denotes  carnage  ; 
— "where  the  slain  are  there  is  she,"*  The  massacres  of  these  years 
stained,  as  we  have  seen,  both  the  land  and  sea.  'llie  furrows  of  earth 
were  red  with  slaughter ;  the  waves  were  dyed  with  blood. 

The  fifth  Angel  sounds,  and  a  star  falls  to  earth,  to  whom  is  given 
the  key  of  the  abyss.  He  opens  the  abys^  and  in  the  issuing  smoke 
which  dims  the  air  oomes  forth  a  host  of  scorpion-ltKusts,  which  are 
forbidden  to  hart  the  grass  or  green  things  or  trees,  but  are  bidden,  for 
a  space  of  five  months,  to  torment  without  killing  all  who  have  not  the 
seal  of  God  on  their  forehead  These  scwpion-locusta  resemble  war- 
horses,  with  crowns  like  gold,  with  the  face  of  men,  the  hair  of  women, 
the  teeth  of  lions ;  they  have  breastplates  as  of  iron,  and  the  sound  of 
Uieir  wings  is  like  the  sound  of  chariots,  or  of  horses  charging  to  battle. 
The  anguish  they  inflict  makes  men  desire  to  die  ;*  and  their  king 
ia  called  Abaddon,  ApoUyon,  or  the  Destroyer. 
I  HatL  xxiT.  29. 

*  8tua  on  tlM  wsll'Dndantaod  Sari)ituiB  lymbol  foi  penoDi  in  ftuthoritr  {Gen. 
izxTiL  9  i  Jw.  It.  23  ;  Bmk.  xuiL  7,  S ;  In.  xiiL  9,  10,  IT).  Tha  ijinbol  ii  >  utural 
oam.    Simikrij,  Bhakniara  telli  tu  bow — 

Ceitain  ttart  ihot  madly  from  th^  iphsres 
To  hnti  the  Ka-nuid'a  miuic. " 
»  Bn.  TiiLU.     Mi  tnoS,  tfc  A,  B,  ta,  *  Hot  riii.  L 

*  Ja.m.%i  "DMtbiUlbechiiuiinkUiir  Uuo  Bfe,  l»  «U  them  th&t  noMin  <rf 

Uiil«TU(uulj.'' 
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The  fallen  star  may  again  be  meant  for  Nero ;  bnt  on  tlie  wkde  1 
agree  witli  those  who  see  in  this  vision  a  purely  demoni&c  host  Hie 
fulleii  star  will  then  be  Satan,  of  whom  the  Lord  said,  "  I  saw  Sstan  u 
lightning  fallen  from  heaven."'  The  abyss  is  preeminently  the  abode 
of  "  demons."*  It  is  their  Bpeciality  to  cause  torment.'  They  are  u 
ajjpropriately  symbolised  by  scorpion-locusts  a«  by  frogs.*  Christ  had 
specially  prophesied  that  "  this  wicked  generation "  should  be  more 
grievously  afflicted  by  demons.  As  time  went  on.  Borne  and  Jerusalem 
■ — the  two  places  typically  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  writer — were 
becoming  more  and  more  "a  habitation  of  demons,  a  hold  of  ereiy 
unclean  spirit,  a  cage  of  every  unctean  and  hateful  bird."*  In  Berne 
the  loose,  disbanded  soldiery  and  the  scum  of  the  forum  had  degTsded 
society  to  the  lowest  levels  of  infamy.  The  city  had  become  a  fool 
pool,  into  which  every  polluted  river  bad  poured  its  dregs.  In 
Jerusalem,  according  to  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Joeephus,  uerer 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  had  there  been  any  generation  mora 
prolific  of  wickedness.  StUr  says,  "  that  in  the  period  between  iha 
Itesarrection  and  the  Fall  •{  Jerusalem  the  Jewish  nation  acted  is  if 
poggeised  by  eeven  thousand  demon*.  The  whole  age  had  upon  it  a 
stamp  of  the  infernal."* 

Whether  in  this  general  picture  of  the  host  of  hell  swarming  ont  of 
the  abyss,  there  is  any  direct  allusion  to  the  Idumeans,  Zealots,  and 
Sicarii  stinging  themselves  to  death  with  untold  anguish,  like  scorpiou 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  fire;  or,  again,  to  the  tumults,  bloodshed,  and 
agonies  of  Rome,  i^e  frequency  of  suicide,  and  the  many  tales  of  those 
who  seemed  to  long  for  death  in  vain — cannot  be  affirmed.  Hie 
description  of  the  scorpion-loousts  evidently  recalls  the  Egyptun 
Plague,  and  the  language  of  Joel,  and  the  fanciful  allusions  to  loctuti 
which  abound  in  the  songs  and  proverbs  of  the  East.'  The  five  mootlii 
may  point  to  the  summer  period,  which  is  the  time  of  locust  pl^es.' 

'  Luks  I.  18.  The  Book  id  Enoch  ii  toll  of  good  uid  OTil  uigob,  who  an  qxAts  <f 
ajitan  (KDOch  iviiL  13:  xzi.  3,  ate). 

>  Luko  riii.  31.  •  M»tt.  i».  22. 

*  Kev.  ivi.  13.  Benao  ma;  be  right  in  nying  that  the  notion  of  frogi  (od  looHb 
coming  from  the  ftb^u,  may  h&ve  been  puiljr  inggeited  b;  tha  aetiul  phenomena  of  Uw 
SoUntaro,  or  Ksmv  aumlu  diitrict. 

'  Rev.  i»iii.  2.  ■  iWm  Jem,  a  187. 

7  Lociuts  KTS  called  " eataltUi" m  Naplei.    Herma*  (Fit.  iv,  1)  uea  "a  piat  biut 
....  and  &ei7  locuita  coming  out  of  hU  mouth,"  which  afoean  to  be  (Fta  it.  3)  "tb 
tfpe  of  the  groat  tribulation  which  ii  to  come."    Compare  CUudian'*  deuriptuHi— 
"  Horret  apci  capitii :  medio  feia  lutnina  nugnot 
Verticc  ;  cognatui  doRO  dureecit  amictui. 
AnuaTit  natura  ontem  dumique  rubentet 
Cu*pidibu«  paivii  moltoi  acuare  ruboree." — {Epigr.  ixriiL) 

■  r.ochart,  HienaoK.  iL  495  ;  Plin.  H.  JT.  ix.  GO ;  "  laleni  jimu  twiuifrM."  If  "f 
one  desirea  to  lee  once  more  the  endleu  gaauei  of  iotetpieten,  I  may  mention  tbit 
Bcdc  eiplaini  the  "fira  montha"  of  human  life,  b«cauu  va  have  five  taaea;  0» 
icorjiioiu  are  heratici.  Yitringa  mokei  the  five  monthi  mean  ISO  rean—tlM  tunegf 
Ootiiio  domioatioD.  CaloTiui  explaini  them  of  the  pnnlanee  of  Aiianiaii.  Boipl 
nukei  them  meui  79i  yean— the  tima  of  the  Jewiih  kffliotiDni  in  Pnsa  in  the  mHi 
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Bat  two  circumstances  seem  to  show  that  we  are  here  dealing  not 
with  liuman  a-veogera  but  with  invisible  demons  of  the  air.  One 
is  that  their  leader  is  the  Demon  Destroyer ;  the  other  is  that  Chris- 
tiuns,  and  Christians  only,  are  expressly  exempted  from  their  power 
to  hurt. 

vL  Two  woes  yet  remain.  A  voice  is  heard  from  the  horns  of  the 
golden  altar,  bidding  the  sixth  Angel  loose  the  four  Angels  which  are 
bound  at  the  great  river  Euphrates,'  who  were  prepared  for  the  due 
time,  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men.  Immediately  there  ride  forth  lioo 
Aundred  million  horsemen,  breathing  fire  and  smoke,  on  lion-headed 
steeds,  armed  with  breastplates  rs  of  fire,  jacinth,  and  brimstone. 
WiUi  their  flames  and  their  amphiabfena-stings  thoy  slay  the  third  part 
of  men ; — and  yet  the  rest  do  not  repent.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  facts  which  loom  large  and  lurid  through  this 
tilood-red  mist  of  Apocalyptic  symbols  are  the  swarms  of  Orientals  who 
gathered  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  train  of  Titus,'  and  the 
overwhelming  Parthian  host  which  was  expected  to  avenge  the  ruin  of 
Nmo,  It  was  a  popular  belief  that  he  was  still  living ;  that  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  East ;  or  that  in  any  case  Tiridat«s,  who  greatly 
adinit«d  him,  or  Vologeaes,  whose  relations  with  him  were  very 
amicable,  would  bring  him  back  with  a  whirlwind  of  triumphant 
horsemen.'  These  great  Eastern  Empires  took  deep  and  dangerous 
interest  in  the  a&iia  of  Rome.  "  Vologeses,  "King  of  the  Parthions," 
aaya  Suetonius,  "had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Senate  about  the  renewal 
of  amity,  and  earnestly  made  this  further  request,  that  the  memory  of 
Kero  should  be  held  in  honour.  In  my  youth,  twenty  years  after, 
'when  a  false  Nero  had  arisen,  his  name  was  so  tmpular  among  the 
Partbiaus  tiiat  he  was  strenuously  assisted  and  with  difficulty  given 
np."'  Both  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  relate  that  Tologeses  offered  to 
MSaiat  Teepasian  with  forty  thousand  mounted  archers.*  One  of  the 
circumstances  which  most  deeply  aroused  the  indignation  of  Titus 
against  the  Jews  was  that  they  had  sent  embassies  for  assistance  to 
their  kinsmen  beyond  the  Euphrates.'  In  the  Sibi/Uine  Oracla  and  in 
the  Auxtuion  0/  Itaiah  we  fiikd  distinct  and  repeated  allusion  to  some 


4li  tba  monki ;  BtUarmim  ot  iba  Protettanta  ;  and  no  on.    And  thii  is  ' '  Extgait  1 " 

'  Tbme  four  boand  kunli  have  oent  been  eipUined.  Some  refer  them  to  the  Angsl 
prioee*  of  the  AMftiun,  Babrlonun^  Hedea,  and  Peniuu.  Some  to  tha  four  Bomui 
■tationi  on  the  Bnphntei.  Bound  anceli  would  recall  to  St.  John's  readen  tha  notion 
of  eWIsiiirib.    Oranp.  TotntviiL  3;  Matt.  xii.  43 — IS. 

*  Et  gnrii  in  pminum  aoivens  caput  amphiBbEBtia  "  (Luo.  Fhan.  ii.  719). 

*  Joa.  .fi.  J.  iu.  I,f3;  C§^  Four  kmp— -^tiochui,  Hohemui,  A^ppa,  and 
Malehui— contribnted  arehen  and  honemen,  Tbe  Utter,  «ho  was  an  Arabian  Prince, 
■BDt  5,000  arehen  and  1,000  eavalr;. 

*  See  Snet.  Ifero,  13,  SO,  47,  67;   Cam.  Sa.  ir.  Utl-H7  j  ».  93,  and  fONin;  riii. 
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expected  catastroi'lie  from  the  realm  of  Parttua.'  The  met&phor  wDl 
then  cloaely  resemble  that  of  Jer.  11.  27,  "  Cauae  the  horses  to  come  up 
as  rouffK  calerpUlara ;  prepare  against  her  the  nations  with  the  Kingi 
of  the  Medes."  These  vaticinations  do  uot  belong  in  the  least  to 
the  <-Bsence  or  heart  of  the  Apocalypse^  They  are  but  pasmng  iUus- 
trations  of  the  great  principles — the  hopes  and  warnings — which  it  was 
meant  to  inculcate.  Warriors  A'om  the  Euphrates  had  their  share 
in  tlie  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  and  though  Parthian  horsemen  did  not 
sweep  down  from  the  East  at  that  time  against  pagan  Rome,  yet  in  due 
time  vengeance  did  fall  on  her,  and  in  due  time  the  countless  hosts 
which  s>rarmed  from  beyond  the  Enphratos  may  well  be  said  to  have 
destroyed  a  third  of  men,  and  yet  to  have  left  the  rest  impenitent  for 
their  crimes. 

SECTION   IV. 

Then  follows  another  pausa 

A  mighty  Angel  arrayed  with  cloud,  and  with  a  rainbow  encircling 
a  sunlike  face,  descends  from  Heaven.  His  feet  are  like  pillara  of  fire, 
and  he  sets  one  on  the  land  and  one  on  the  sea.'  A  little  open  book  is 
iu  his  hand,  and  when  he  speaks  in  his  lion-voice  seven  thunders  ntta 
their  voices.  But  the  seer  b  forbidden  to  write,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
absurd  to  conjecture  what  they  uttered.  Then  the  Angel,  lifting  his 
right  hand  to  Heaven,  swears  by  the  Almighty  Creator  that  no  further 
time  shall  intervene,  but  that  at  the  trumpet-blaat  of  the  seventh  Angel 
the  mysteiy  of  God  shall  be  finished.*  The  seer  is  bidden  to  take  the 
book  and  eat  iL  In  his  mouth  it  is  sweet  as  honey ;  in  his  belly  it  is 
bitter.  He  is  then  bidden  to  prophesy  again  concerning  many  peoples, 
nations,  tongues,  and  fciogs. 

This  magnificent  episode  tends  to  deepen  and  heighten  the  expecta- 
tion of  what  the  seventh  Trumpet  is  to  bring.  The  incident  of  eating 
tlie  roll  is  also  found  in  £zek.  ii.  9 ;  iiL  3,*  and  the  command  to  seal  up 

I  "  Towirdi  eTODiing  war  wiU  kriu,  kod  the  grett  fogltiTs  of  Kone  (NerD)  will  nia 
the  iword,  uid  mOi  nunjr  myriadi  of  men  ndt  Oiroaffk  tAc  EtiphTota  "  (Carm.  Sib.  it. 
llB,«n7.|.  In  the  fifth  book  of  Sibyllme  vcne>  Nero  ii  okUed  "ths  dntkd  Krpent,''irlm 
tfaoogli  lUianiihed  would  retmn,  uid  give  himHilf  ont  u  God  {Id.  *.  93,  uid  ponna). 
Nero  ii  the  godlcea  Idua,"  sod  murderer  of  hii  roDtber,  of  the  Vision  Ot  iMuh,  vbo 
■hull  be  deatrojed  after  1,335  da^B.  Jerome  on  Dan.  L  28,  la;!  that  manj  ChiiatiaiB 
■ipected  the  return  ot  Nerou  Antichriit. 

>  8ino«,  in  il  3,  be  aaifi,  ' '  I  will  give  power  to  my  witneana,*  we  loa^  pnhapa  aee  in 
tbii  mighty  Angel  m  reprcHntation  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  The  deacriptiona  oorrwBol 
with  thece  of  (he  Sr^  (i.  IS)  and  fourth  Angel  (W.  S) ;  aee  too  Dan.  zii.  L  Nic.  de  L^n 
■u|iTK)aee  that  the  An^l  ii  meant  far  the  Emperor  Juatinian  ;  Lnther,  for  the  Pope;  and 
Bods,  for  St.  John  hinuelf !  Bat  H  ia  worae  than  UKleu  to  neord  tha  ngtriet  Bl 
AnoeaJmHB  interpretation. 

I  Thu  il  a  relereDce  tovi,  11,  where  the  »uli  ot  the  nuutjm  ara  biddea  to  rert, 
"■tillaUttletime." 

*  Comp.  Jer.  XV,  IC,  "  Thy  wordi  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them,"  Tha  eonteoti  ot 
the  roll  wen  iweet  in  anticipation,  becauie  he  had  hoped  to  read  in  them  the  puteet 
raavacdoo  ol  Jemialam ;  but  weie  bitter  wheu  their  real  import  waa  known. 
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the  "  utteran(»  "  of  the  eeren  thunden  resembles  Uioee  given  to  Dtuiie), 
in  D&u.  viii.  26  ;  xiL  4 — 9.  The  general  meaning  seems  to  be  tiiot 
much  of  the  fiitnre  is  to  be  left  in  deep  mystery,  and  that  the  messages 
yet  to  be  delivered  are  ol  mingled  import,  trweet  with  consolations,  yet 
bitt«r  with  Kwfal  jadgment&  The  little  book  is  intended  to  contain  the 
iBsaes  of  the  seventh  Trumpet.  They  are  as  yet  undeveloped  Mnoh  of 
the  vision  hitherto  has  referred  to  the  past  It  has  expluned  the  mean- 
ing of  the  signs  in  the  physical  and  political  world  which  pointed  to  the 
Craning  Judgment.  It  has  made  clear  to  believers  that  the  woes  which 
had  shaken  and  were  still  shaking  the  earth  were  the  beginning  of  the 
Palingenesis.  What  the  seer  has  now  to  foreshadow  is  the  Ooming 
Dawn  itself. 

Hia  fir«t  warning  prophecies  ore  addressed  to  the  Jews.  He  judg- 
mmtti  of  the  first  six  Seals  affect  the  fourth  part  of  all  men  alike — 
Christiana,  Jews,  heathens.  Before  the  opening  of  the  seventh  Seal, 
the  servants  of  God — that  is,  all  the  members  of  t^e  Christian  Church 
— are  sealed  upon  their  foreheads.  The  judgments  of  the  first  eix 
Tnunpets  affect,  tJierefore,  only  the  Jews  and  the  heathens.  Bat  now, 
before  the  actual  sounding  of  the  seventh  Trumpet,  the  Jews  are  won  to 
Qod{ri  13).  8t  John,  like  St.  Paul,  sees  that  it  is  only  "in  part" 
that  "  blindneEB  hath  befallen  Israel,"  and  only  "  until  the  fulness  of  the 
Qentiles  be  come  in."  Consequently  the  judgments  of  the  first  six 
Vials,  though  they  ext«nd  over  the  whole  earth,  fall  only  upon  the 
hestheii.  "Die  seventh  Yial  brings  upon  all  the  unconverted  Uie  final 
judgment. 

So  that  before  the  seventh  Trumpet  sounds  the  seer  is  bidden  to 
meunre  the  Temple,  and  altar,  and  worshippers  with  a  measuring  reed,* 
exclusively  of  the  conrt  which  has  been  given  over  to  the  Gentiles,  who 
are  to  trample  down  the  Holy  City  for  forty-two  months — i.e.,  three  and 
a  half  years.'  During  these  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  the  Two 
Witnesses  are  to  prophesy  in  sackcloth.  They  resemble  the  two  olive 
trees  and  Uie  two  Ifunp-stands  of  the  Templa'  With  fire  from  their 
montii  they  can  destroy  their  enemies.'  They  can  shut  up  the  Heavens 
and  smite  the  earth  with  plagua  When  their  testimony  is  over,  the 
Wild  Beast  out  of  the  abyss  sh^l  kill  them.  Their  dead  bodies  shaU 
lie  for  three  and  a  half  days  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual 
Bodom  *  and  I^ypt,  where  their  Lord  was  crucified.     Men  of  aU  nations 

<  S»k.  xL ;  Zed),  iv. 

'  Dan.  TiiL  13 ;  1  Hkc.  iii.  46,  61 ;  iy.  60 ;  Lulie  uL  24.  "  Jenuolem  iliill  be  troddeo 
dmni  of  the  Gentilei,  until  tbe  tixatu  of  the  Gentilei  be  falfllled."  The  period  8^  Jt*a, 
42  motitlu,  or  1,260  d»j»  (the  btU  of  "even  ysarB),  ii  often  fonnd  in  Boriptura  in  eon- 
ncxion  vitli  IndEineDti.  Dan.  riL  26  (Antiochoi  EpiphuiM  r*ge«  for  "  a  time,  time*, 
uidludrntdme^);  ii.  27  (the  oblation  ceuea  for  half  a  week);  zii  7,  U  ;  oomp.  Luke 
ixL  84  ;  JuuM  *.  17  (time  of  drought  at  Elijah't  prayn). 

»  Zech.  iv.  3, 11. 

*  2  King!  i.  10 ;  Jer.  v.  14 ;  Ecolui.  ilnii.  1.  "  Then  ftood  Op  Eliai  the  Prophet  ai 
■ic,  dsJ  hii  woti  bonied  like  a  lamp." 

I  , •  m(Bodom);lM.i.  10;iiLg:Jei.  iJ(iii.l4;Enk.  STi4S,49.    Therenwr 
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shall  rejoice  over  their  corpses,'  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  bnrieii' 
Then  tiie  breath  of  life  from  Qod  shall  enter  into  them.  To  the  temr 
of  all  tiiej  shall  stand  upon  their  Teet,*  and  at  the  bidding  of  a  Trace 
from  HeaTMi  shall  ascend  in  cloud.  Then  a  great  earthquake,  in 
which  seven  thousand  shall  perish,  shall  shake  down  a  tenth  of  the  dt;. 
The  rest  of  its  inhabitants  repent  in  their  terror,  and  give  glory  to  tbe 
God  of  Heaven. 

Every  item  of  the  symbolism,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  refe- 
rences, is  borrowed  from  ancient  prophecy  :  and  jet  neither  in  its  detsili 
nor  in  its  general  import  is  the  vision  clear.  'liere  neither  is  nor  erer 
has  been  in  Christendom,  in  say  age  or  among  ao;  school  of  interfsete:^ 
the  smallest  agreement,  or  even  approach  to  an  agreement^  as  to  the 
events  which  the  seer  had  in  view. 

What  is  the  object  of  tiie  measuring  t  Judging  from  Ezekiet  and 
Zechariah,  we  should  say  that  it  is  for  construction  and  preeemdoo; 
but  in  other  passages  the  "  stretching  out  of  a  line,"  or  "  setting  a  plnnib- 
line,"  or  "  measuring  with  a  line,"  are  emblems  of  puni^kment  i^ 
destruction/  As  both  destruction  and  preservation  follow,  the  questkoi 
is  not  easy  to  answer. 

Again,  is  the  seer  now  dealing  with  more  or  less  definite  history , 
whether  contemporary  or  impending,  or  are  the  limits  of  past,  present, 
and  future  obliterated  in  illustrating  the  Divine  principles  of  the  Etenul 
Kowl 

Again,  does  the  vision  refer  to  the  actual  Jerusalem,  or  to  Jenualem 
as  an  emblem  of  the  whole  Jewish  race  1 

Once  more,  who  are  the  Two  Witnesses  t  Were  there  during  tbe 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  or  during  the  general  epoch  of  its  ImmiDent  doom, 
two  witnesses  for  Ood  and  for  Christ,  who  in  their  characteristici  reciUed 
Moses  and  Elijah  ?  Or  are  Mosee  and  Elijah  themselves  symbolioU; 
described !  Was  the  seer  thinking  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  our 
Lord  1 '  or  of  the  two  Christian  martyrs,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and 
James  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  1  or  of  two  Christian  witnesses  of  whom 
no  history  is  recorded  ? '  or  of  the  murder  of  men  like  Zechariah,  son  "l 
Berachiah  I  or  is  he  indeed  only  thinking  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,'  according 
to  the  almost  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Early  Churdit  *     Or,  egiii^ 

be  a  puilDg  kUoiion  to  the  dateitabU  (xIdw*  of  the  Zmlati,  u  reoonUd  bj  Jot^bo^ 
B.  J.ITm  3.  -.  f 

>  CoDgrataUtioni  of  the  enemiw  of  God.    Heb.  viiL  10,  12 ;  Ecth.  U.  19,  St 

>  1  Kii«i  liii.  22  ;  lu.  liv.  18  i  ToUt  i  17. 

*  Eiek.  zxxriL  10. 

*  lun.  iL  7,  8 ;  luL  xxxiv.  11 ;  Amo*  vii.  6,  9  i  2  Bun.  *ui.  3 ;  2  Kinn  ixi.  U  U 

*  lUtt.  iTiL  9—13.  •  CoiniKm  Bev.  li.  3  with  Aeti  i,  1  . 

'  In  the  Oopel  of  Nioodemiu,  Enooh  nyi  of  hiitueU  vid  Elijah,  "  Wo  m  Id  lit 
until  the  end  of  the  world  ;  Mid  Um  tee  are  leht  amt  by  Ood  to  rout  Antidrid,  and  M 
be  dain  Ay  Aim,  and  after  three  dayi  to  rite  iwaut,  and  to  be  eatiaht  up  ut  dmde  to  mtet  ■« 
Lord''  (Goip.  Niood.  iL  9). 

*  At  preHTVed  tn  the  Commentuy  of  Audreu,  Bp.  of  Ooktm  in  Okppadoda  (tim- 
Qeipal  M  Kioodemui  xxt.|.  The  view  deriitea  lome  Mnotioa  fram  Luke  xn.  SI ;  loit  tM 
l^autfauntira.  Matt.  xviL  3. 
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wt<leiuiig  the  symbot  of  Jerusalem  to  apply  to  the  whole  Jewish  and 
ChriatuD  CbunJi,  is  he  thinking  of  St.  James  and  St  Feter )  or  even 
of  St  Peter  uid  8t  Paul  as  the  two  moat  illiutriooB  victims  of  the 
Nenmian  pereecutiou  t  None  of  these  guesses  are  eertfun ;  and  perhaps 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  solution  which  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me, 
that  ike  Two  Witnesses  represent  Jewish  and  Gentile  converta  to  the 
ChurcL  Is  the  description  of  their  unburied  corpses  and  subsequent 
ascension  a  symbol  of  the  true  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies,  the  vindi- 
cation of  Ute  truths  they  taught,  the  posthumous  hoaours  paid  to  their 
memorieat  Are  we  to  understand  the  vision  literally,  or  ideally,  or 
all^orically  1    None  can  tell  us ;  and  who  shall  say  9 

IJutly,  in  the  earthquake  and  the  overthrow  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
city,  and  Uie  resultant  terror  and  repentance,  are  we  to  see  a  picture  of 
the  anticipated  results  from  the  rapidly  approaching  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
or  do  they  ahadow  forth  the  fate  of  the  besi^ed,  and  the  effect  of  their 
awful  judgment  upon  the  minds  of  their  oo-religionista  throughout  the 
world  I ' 

These  queetions  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  and  peibaps 
never  will  be.  We  must  be  content  to  leave  them  in  the  half-light  in 
which  the  uncertainty  of  nineteen  Christian  centuries  has  left  them 
hidiei-to.  There  are  no  two  writers  of  any  importance  who  even 
approximately  agree  in  the  interpretation  of  the  symbols.  Those 
symbols  were  probably  coloured  not  only  by  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  by  actual  events  in  the  siega  Such,  for  instance,  was 
the  terrific  storm,  the  hursts  of  rain,  the  earthquake,  "  the  ■Tna.Ti'ng 
concnsaiona  and  heliowings  of  the  earth,"  during  which  the  Idumeans 
were  admitted,  and  in  wMoh  Josephus  saya  that  "tbe  whole  system  of 
the  uniyerse  seemed  to  be  in  disorder.'"  In  the  subsequent  massacres, 
the  outer  Temple — that  is,  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles — "  was  all  over- 
sowed witli  blood,"  and  eight  thousand  five  hundred  corpses  lay  about 
its  precincts.  The  insults  to  the  unburied  witnesses  recall  for  a  moment 
the  fate  of  the  younger  Hanan  and  the  priest  Jesus,  whose  bodies  were 
"  cast  out  naked  and  unburied  to  be  the  food  of  dogs  and  wild  beasts," 
but  whose  reputation  was  so  thoroughly  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  that  Josephus  pronounces  a  high  eulogy  upon  them,  and 
attributes  tJie  final  doom  of  the  dty  to  the  guilt  incurred  by  their 
mnidererB.'  The  three  and  a  half  years,  again,  correspond  with  the 
actual  length  of  the  siege,  together  with  the  special  horrors  by  which  it 
was  preluded.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  nothing  which  oorre- 
spooda  to  the  fall  of  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  city,  or  to  any  repentance 
on  the  part  of  its  inhabitanta.  Every  interpretation  seems  to  be  beset 
with  insuperable  difficulties.  No  one  school  of  commentators  has  been 
more  successful  than  its  rivab  in  furnishing  an  historical  solution.    May 
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not  this  be  a  dgn  that  no  exact  historical  oonnterpart  to  these  sjmboli 
was  contemplated  bj  the  seer,  and  that  he  is  only  moving  in  the  r^ion 
of  ideal  anticipation  in  order  to  use  material  symbols  as  the  vehicle  fiv 
eternal  principles)  He  who  has  leamt  the  lesson,  "  not  by  power  not 
by  might,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts;"  he  whofeali 
that  the  downfall  of  Evil  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Good  has  all  Uie 
certainty  of  an  inevitable  law ; — he  who  is  waiting  for  the  oonaolaiiixi 
of  the  spiritual  Israel  and  the  gathering  of  all  nations  into  one  flock 
under  one  shepherd  at  the  Coming  of  the  Lord, — he^  it  may  be,  hu 
learnt  more  of  the  inner  spirit  and  essential  meaning  of  the  Apocalypte 
than  if  he  followed  all  the  flickering  lights  of  Exegeais  which  have  l«d 
men  into  the  marshes  of  rival  fictions  &om  the  days  of  St.  YictoiiDOi 
down  to  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  SL  John  meant  to  indicate  the 
preservation  of  the  Temple,  in  accordance  with  the  general  expectation 
and  what  was  believed  to  be  the  express  wish  of  Titus.  But  be  does 
not  Bay  so-  The  measuring-rod  may  have  been,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
mark  of  coming  overthrow.  There  is  indeed  an  absolutely  fatal  argo- 
ment  t^ainst  the  notion  that  St  John  anticipated  that  the  Temple 
would  be  preserved.  It  is  that  our  Lord  on  Olivet,  in  the  veiy 
discourse  on  which  the  Apocalypse  is  an  expanded  and  symbolic  com- 
mentary, had  declared  without  the  least  ambiguity,  and  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  result,  that  of  that  Temple  not  one  stone  should 
be  left  upon  another.  St.  John  indicates  the  conversion  of  the  J«n, 
not  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

But  all  that  we  cannot  understand  of  St  John's  symbolism  belongs 
— the  very  failure  of  the  Christian  world  in  any  age  to  nndentand  it  i> 
a  sufficient  proof  that  it  belongs — to  the  secondary,  the  subordinate,  the 
less  oEsentiol  elements  of  the  book.  It  must  always  be  more  than 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  very  small  fraction  of  the  book  which  bMubeB 
on  the  yet  earthly  and  historic  future,  St  John  intended  to  deal  willi 
specific  vaticinations.  At  any  rate,  the  meaning  and  literal  accomfriisb- 
ment  of  such  vaticinations  is  irrevocably  lost  for  us,  and,  in  ptnnt  of 
fact,  has  never  been  known  to  any  ege  of  the  Church — not  even  to  the 
earliest,  not  even — so  far  as  oar  records  go — to  IrenKusj  the  heanr  of 
Polycarp,  or  to  Polycarp,  the  hearer  of  St  John.  What  we  eon  see  in 
the  whole  vision  of  the  Holy  City  and  the  Two  Witnesses,  is  a  pn^becy 
of  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  vast  mass  of  Israel,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  Christian  testimony  over  every  opposing  force ;  furtlier 
than  this,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  any  commentaiy  but  fuscj 
and  gueas-work,  and  arbitrary  combinations,  which  may  seem  irrefragibto 
to  those  who  indulge  in  them,  but  which  have  not  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing a  handful  of  readers. 

Then,  at  lost,  the  seventh  Angel  sounds.  There  is  a  shout  of 
jubilee  tu  Heaven,  because  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  become  tbe 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ     Tlie  Jews  are  now  converted 
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Tben  ranuuns  notliiDg  but  Hm  judgment  of  the  0«ntilea  and  the 
Coming  of  Christ  in  the  close  of  the  (eon.  The  earthly  Temple  has  at 
last  disappeared.  In  the  Heaven  is  seen  the  Temple  of  God,  open  even 
to  the  Holieflt  Place,  to  which  there  may  now  be  universal  access  at  all 
times,  throngh  the  Blood  of  Chriet 
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Bnt,  as  thongh  to  compensate  for  the  uncertain  idealism  of  the  last 
Vision,  the  meaning  of  the  next  Vision  is  retrospective,  and,  in  its 
main  outlines,  perfectly  clear. 

A  woman,  arrayed  with  the  san,  with  the  moon  beneath  her  feei^ 
and  a  crown  of  twelve  stara  around  her  head,  bringx  forth  a  man-child. 
A  huge  scarlet  dragon,  with  ten  horns  and  seven  diademed  heads,  whose 
tail  gweepe  after  it  the  third  part  of  the  stars  to  the  earth,'  stands  before 
her  to  devour  the  child  the  moment  it  is  bom,  since  the  child  Is  to  rule 
the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.  But  the  child  is  snatched  up  to  the 
throne  of  Ood,  and  the  woman  fiies  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  is 
to  be  nourished  for  l,2fiO  days. 

All  agree  as  to  the  interpretation.  The  star-crowned  woman  is  the 
ideal  Ohnrdt  of  Israel.'  The  child  she  brings  forth  is  a  symbol,  partly 
of  the  Messiah,  partly  of  the  Christian  CborcL'  The  scarlet  di-agou  is 
an  emblem  of  Satan,  with  the  attributes  of  the  world-power,  aa  specially 
represented  by  the  Roman  Empire~^f  which  a  dragon  was  one  of  the 
later  insignia  A  dragon  or  serpent  (for  between  tiie  two  words  there 
is  no  real  distinction)  wss  also  the  apt  inspirer  for  an  Emperor  who 
was  believed  to  wear  as  an  amulet  a  serpent's  skin,  and  whose  life, 
according  to  popular  legend,  had  been  saved  by  a  serpent  when  he  was 
an  infant  in  the  cradle.*  Its  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  are  seven 
fiDperon'  and  ten  IVovindal  Oovemora  But  no  power  of  legions,  no 
violence  of  martyrdoms,  can  slay  the  infant  Church  of  Christ.  The 
Mother  Church,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  which,  as  it  were,  rocks  the 
cnuile  of  Qentile  Christianity,  is  saved  alike  from  Idumeans  and  Zealots, 
and  ^e  Boman  armies  which  advance  to  besi^;e  the  Holy  City.  She 
flies  to  the  mountains ;  to  the  wilderness ;  to  the  secure  and  desolat« 
region  of  Fella,  in  which  town,  on  the  edge  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia,* 

I  DuL  TliL  10  (of  Anttoohu  EpiphuiM).  ■  Iw.  IitL  7,  8. 

■  Tla  nairmtiTe  li  donbtleM  cofound  br  tha  perila  and  empet  of  the  Infant  Ohrift 
[Hatt.  il.  U— ID).  *  Boot.  Jfer.  6. 

*  Tba  "  MTso  "  may  Indada  Joliu  CaMT ;  or,  suladiag  him,  maj  iooluda  Otho,  In 
tb*  d*7*  of  JnUiu,  bowarer,  tha  namo  /npnvtor  had  not  aoqnired  ita  •iclmriT*  ngnifl- 
aanca,  and  ha  narer  had  tha  titia  a(  PrineuM.  Apocalyptio  iriDboliun,  dealing  in  mjntia 
DUDban,  doaa  not  mtHj  tiooUa  itulf  with  tbeae  minor  detaik.  That  tlie  aeven  heada 
of  tha  Beait  aene  uike  to  iTnibaliie  htcd  biUa  and  aaren  emparon.  The  Dngon  i*  at 
oiwa  Bataa  and  the  iturxmD.tM.it  of  Satan— the  Smpira  of  Fann  Rome. 

•Jnaniliiu  aji  of  Pena,  "iU  ewtem  limita  rawA  to  Arabia"  (A  Jl  liL  S,  {  3). 
FalU  ia  aowTahtJcit  F»bU. 
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at  an  early  period  of  the  impending  siege,  the  Chriatians  took  retnge^ 
in  aocordance  with  their  Lord's  command. '  They  thas  escaped  the 
horrors  of  the  three  and  a  half  years  which  elapsed  between  ^d.  67, 
when  Vespasian  began  his  dreadful  work  in  Jndea,  and  September,  a.d. 
70,  when  the  city  and  Temple  perixhed  in  blood  and  flame. 

The  Attempts  of  the  dragon  are  practically  foredoomed.  Michael 
and  his  Angels  have  warred  against  him,  and  flung  him  down  to  earth. 
There  is  no  place  for  him  in  heaven  aa  an  accuser  of  the  bretliren, 
because  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  prevails 
against  him.  His  great  wrath  must  be  confined  to  earth,  and  that  only 
for  a  little  time." 

He  rages  against  the  stm-clad  woman,  but  she  escapes  from  him  into 
the  wilderness,  with  the  two  great  eagle-wings  of  divine  protection.* 
Hiere  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  an  attempt  to  pursue  and 
murder  the  flying  Christians.  We  know  that  desertion  from  the  ci^ 
was  checked  by  the  most  violent  measures.  Had  any  details  of  the 
flight  to  Pella  been  preserved  to  us,  we  should  undemand  what  is 
exactly  meant  by  the  dragon  vomiting  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a 
river  that  she  might  be  swept  away,  and  by  the  earth  helping  her  sjid 
swallowing  the  river.  When  Vespasian  sent  Plaoidus  to  chase  the 
Jewish  fugitives  from  Gadara,  they  were  stopped  by  the  swollen  waters 
of  the  Jordan,  and  being  compelled  to  hazard  a  battle,  were  driven  in 
multitudes  into  the  river,  and  15,000  of  them  perished.*  It  is  veiy 
probable  that  some  such  obstacle  may  have  impeded  the  flight  of  the 
Christians,  aod  that  while  they  were  enabled  to  escape  safely  by  some 
manifestation  of  special  Providence,  many  of  their  pursuers  perished  in 
the  swollen  stream. 

The  next  Vision  is  not  only  plain,  but  must  henceforth  be  r^arded 
as  so  certain  in  its  significance  as  to  furnish  us  with  apotTtt  de  i-epire  for 
all  Apocalyptic  interpretations.  It  is  the  Vision  of  the  Wild  Beast 
from  the  Sea ;  and  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  the 
Wild  Beast  from  the  Sea  is  me^t  as  a  symbol  of  the  Emperor  Nera 
Hero,  at  any  rate,  SL  John  has  neglected  no  single  means  by  which  he 
could  make  his  meaning  clear  without  deadly  peril  to  hiuiBelf  and  the 
Christian  Church. 

He  describes  this  Wild  Beast  by  no  leas  than  sixteen  distinctive 
QUrks,  and  then  all  but  t«lla  us  in  so  many  words  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  it  is  intended  to  symbolise. 

These  distinctive  marks  are  as  follows  ; — 

1.  /(  riws  from  liie  sea  ; — by  which  is  perhaps  indicated  not  only  a 

<  Matt.  xiiT.  16  ;  Lnlce  oL  21. 

*  Gomp.  Luke  x,  18.  "  I  beheld  Satui  u  lightning  Mien  from  hoTen,"  John  xiL 
SI.  "Now  uthe  jailgment  of  thii  fforld,  now  ihall  the  prinoe  of  thii  wc^ld  be  out 
out  "  (oomp.  1  John  iii.  8). 

*  For  eagles'' wing!  M  the  eTmbol  of  the  Divine  prateotden,  we  Ei.  xix.  4:  Daab 
niii.  IL  *  Jotfl.J.lr.  7,  ii 
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Western  power,  and  therefore,  to  &  Jew,  a  power  beyond  the  sea,*  but 
perhaps  especially  one  connected  with  the  sea-washed  peninsula  of 
Italy." 

2.  It  ia  a  Beatt  like  one  of  DanieFa  Jour  Beasts,  but  more  por- 
tentous and  formidable.  Daniel's  four  Beasts  were  the  Chaldean  lion, 
the  Me^liAn  bear,  the  Persian  paather,  and  the  Beast  of  Greek 
dominion,  of  which  the  ten  horns  represent  the  ten  sucoessora  of 
Alexander,*  and  the  little  honi  represents  A.ntiochu3  Epiphanea.  St. 
John's  Beast  being  the  all-comprehensive  Beman  power,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  Daniel's  Beasts.  It  is  a  pnjither,  with  bear's  feet  and  a  lion's 
nioatL  It  has  seven  heads,*  which  indicate  (in  the  app^irently  arbitrary 
bnt  perfectly  normal  vagueness  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  symbolism)  both 
the  seven  hills  of  B«me  and  seven  kings.'  The  Beast  is  a  symbol 
interchangeably  of  the  Boman  Empire  and  of  the  Emperor.  In  fact,  to 
a  greater  degree  than  at  any  period  of  histoiy,  the  two  were  one. 
Soman  history  had  dwindled  down  into  a  peraoniJ  drama.  The  Roman 
Emperor  conld  say  with  literal  truth,  "  L'Blat  e'esl  moi."  And  a.  Wild 
Seast  was  a  Jew's  natural  symbol  either  for  a  Pagan  kingdom  or  for  its 
autocraL  When  St.  Paul  was  delivered  from  Nero,  or  his  representa- 
tive, he  says  quite  natnially  that  "  he  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Uon  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  17  ;  comp.  Heb.  xi.  33).  When  he  is  alluding  to 
his  Btmgglea  with  the  mob  and  their  leaders  at  Ephesos,  he  describes  it 
as  "fighting  with  wild  beasts"  (1-  Cor.  xv.  32).  When  Marsyaa 
annoonced  to  Agrippa  L  the  death  of  Tiberius,  he  did  so  in  the  words, 
"the  lion  is  dead."'  Princes,  as  well  as  kingdoms,  had  been  described 
under  the  same  symbol  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets.'  Esther,  in  the 
Jewish  legends,  was  said  to  have  spoken  of  Xerxes  as  "  the  Uon." 
IjuctantmB  spe^s  of  Nero  as  a  lam  mala  bettia.*  But,  besides  all  these 
reasons,  which  made  the  symbol  so  easily  intelligible,  Renan  may  be 
right  in  conjecturing  that  there  was  yet  another.  It  was  that^  on  an 
occasion  which  was  exceptionaUy  iniamoas  even  for  Kero,  he  hod  been 
diiguiied  at  a  tcild  beael,  and  »n  thai  dii^uiie  had  been  let  tooee  /rom  a 
cage  and  peisouated  the  furies  of  a  tiger  or  panther.' 

"from  the  Weatem  k*."     In  2 

>  Such  i(  the  not  unprobable  Doajectnre  of  Ewald.  Flom  xriL  15  vs  might  sxplain 
it  of  "  tba  peopleA,  And  mnltltadeB.  uid  nmtiaiu,  mod  tongues,"  orer  whiah  Kome  roled. 
In  Shabbatb,  t.  U  A,  ve  u«  told  that  when  Solomon  mmrriad  Phanah'i  dAOghCer, 
Gkbriel  thnut  a  raed  into  At  wo,  and  of  the  mud  formed  an  iiland,  on  vhich  Rome  wai 
boUt. 

■  Tlte  DladooU,  aa  thn  van  called.    See  Glrol«,  xlL  36Z 

•  Comp.  One.  SibgU.  Ui  176,  where  alao  the  man;-hoaded  beait  ta  Rome. 

•  Ber-  rrii  9,  la 

*  Jn.  Ant.  iviil.  6,  %  10. 
r  BHk.sii.  1—9. 

*  Tlie  ffibrniita  «I1  Nero  "the  Beaat."    De  Mart.  Pmn.  2. 

<  L'AnUdiriMl,  p.  179.  Snet.  Ker.  29.  I  am  told  that  to  thii  d±j,  in  the  Had 
Oedjt),  wliioli  the  Jewi  of  Oerman;  lue  at  the  PaMorer,  their  old  peneoiiton  an  oon- 
pmrei  to  Tariona  anuiuk. 
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3.  This  wild  beaat  of  Heathen  Power  haa  ten  horw,  which  represent 
the  ten  main  provinces  of  Imperial  Roma'  It  has  the  power  <£  the 
dragon^that  is,  it  poaaesses  the  Satanic  dominion  of  the  "  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air." 

4.  On  each  of  itg  headg  it  the  name  of  hlaaphemy.  Every  one  of  the 
seven  "kings,"  however  counted,  had  borne  the  (to  Jewish  ears) 
blasphemous  surname  of  Augustas  (Sebaaloa,  "  one  to  be  adored  ") ;  bad 
received  apotheosis,  and  been  spoken  of  as  Divas  afl«r  his  death ;  had 
been  honoured  with  statues,  adorned  with  divine  attributes;  had  been 
Balut«d  with  divine  titles ;  and  in  some  instances  had  been  absolutely 
woi'shipped,  and  that  in  his  lifetime,  with  tifimplee  and  flamens — espe- 
cially  in  the  Asiatic  provinoes. 

5.  The  diadem*  are  on  the  horn*,  beoanse  the  Koman  Proconsuls,  u 
delegates  of  the  Emperor,  enjoy  no  little  share  of  the  Cieearean  auto- 
cracy and  splendour ;  but — 

6.  The  name  of  hla»plt»m,y  (for  such  is  the  true  reading)  w  otdy  on 
&e  heada,  because  the  Emperor  alone  receives  divine  honour,  and  alone 
bears  the  daring  title  of  "  Augustus." 

7.  One  of  tlie  head*  u  taounded  to  death,*  but  the  deadly  tooand  if 
healed.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  this  indicates  the  violent  end, 
and  universally  expected  return  of  Nero^ — or,  which  is  the  same  thing 
for  prophetic  pnrpOBOs,  of  one  like  him — that  doubt  seems  to  be 
removed  by  the  parallel  description  of  the  17th  chapter,  where  we  are 
told  that  of  the  seven  kings  of  the  mystic  Babylon — 

6.  T/ie  five  are  fallen,  t/te  one  ia,  the  ot/ier  it  not  yet  come  ;  at>d"tite 
Beast  that  thou  sawest  waa,  and  is  not^  and  is  about  to  come  out  of  the 
abyss  ; "  "  the  Beast  that  was  and  is  not,  even  he  is  an  eighth,  and  is  of 
the  seven."'  Can  language  be  more  apparently  perplexing  1  Tet  its 
solution  is  obvious.  No  explanation  worth  the  name  has  ever  been 
oSered  of  this  enigma  except  that  which  makes  it  turn  on  the  wide- 
spread expectation  that  Nero  was  either  not  really  dead,  or  that,  even  if 
dead,  he  would  in  some  strange  way  return.  Only  two  or  three  al&ves 
and  people  of  humble  rank  had  seen  his  corpse.  All  of  these,  except 
one  or  two  soldiers  and  a  aiugle  freedman  of  Qalba,  had  beai  his 
humble  adherents.  It  seemed  inconceivable  that  after  a  hundred  years 
of  absolutism  the  last  of  the  deified  race  of  Ccesars  should  thus  dis- 
appear like  foam  upon  the  water.  The  five  kings  are  Augustus, 
^beriuB,    Gaius   (Caligula),  Ckudius,  and   Nero.      Since   the   seer  is 

>  Ten  luoTK,  u  in  Dan.  vii  24.  ^lere  they  ore  the  Ditdocbi ;  hen  the  ptotuhh  nf 
Ita^,  Ashaia,  Ada,  ^lu,  Egrpt,  AJFrica,  Spain,  OaiU,  Britain,  Ot 
L'AHttdlritt,  p.  13) .  1^  faiitonp  of  thii  troubled  epoch  wnpl;  justiSci 
toueh  of  deimption  in  which,  laiar  on,  they,  in  conjunctioii  with  the 
Provineial  QcTanran  and  Oencnla,  together  with  the  Bmpemr),  bate  vue  umnuk  1,1.1., 
tha  Cltj  of  Boma,  and  the  Senata*  Populuigut  JtoToanut),  and  devour  bei  fleab,  eto. 
Again  and  agiun  in  the  dril  diioiden  Borne  waa  brought  b;  Empeion  and  PiuooDmli  tn 
the  terse  of  rain  and  deipair. 

>  Just  ai  the  eagleV  head  (Nero)  in  2  Sidras  li.  1,  36. 

>  Hot.  ivil.  S,  10, 11.    In  ver.  8  the  true  reading  u  ui  '•ftnv, 
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writing  in  the  reign  of  Galbft,  the  fifth  king  {Xera)  wu,  and  is  not ; 
Otho,  the.  seventh  king,  vraa  not  yet  oome.  When  he  came,  which 
could  not  be  long  delayed,  for  Oalba  was  an  old  maji — he  was  to  reign 
for  a  short  timc^  and  ^en  was  to  come  the  eighth,  who,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  Nero  a^n,  one  of  the  previous  seven,  and  so  both  the  fifth 
and  the  eightii.  Yta,  strange  to  say,  Nero  still  lived  in  the  regrets 
Alike  of  Romans  and  of  Farthiana*  Since  Rome  is  the  great  city 
(znL  18),  and  the  ten  horns  ite  provincial  governors — "  kings  who  had 
received  no  kingdom  as  yet"  (zviL  12)'— it  seems  difScult  even  to 
imagine  any  other  explanation  of  symbols  which  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Apostle  meant  to  be  understood,  and  which  he  assumed  would  be 
undetstood,  since  otherwise  they  would  have  been  useless  to  his  readers. 
But,  after  he  has  thus  all  but  told  us  in  so  many  words  whom  he  means, 
the  seer  oontinues  the  hints  by  which  he  describes  the  characteristics  of 
the  Beast     He  says  that— 

9.  "AU  lAe  earth  wmdered  after  Ote  Beast."  In  that  day  men 
r^oiced  in  the  omnipotence  of  evil,  and  did  homage  to  it  in  its  concrete 
form.  The  Roman  plebs  had  become  "  sottish,  licentious,  gamblers  ; " 
and  one  who  was  more  giganticaUy  sottish  than  themselves  had  become 
their  ideal*  The  best  comment  on  this  particular  may  be  found  in  the 
description  of  Tacitus  of  the  manner  in  which  all  Rome,  from  its 
proudest  senators  down  to  its  humblest  artisans,  poured  forth  aJong  the 
public  ways  U>  receive  with  acclamations  the  guilty  wretch  who  was 
returning  from  Campania  with  his  hands  red  with  his  murdered  mother's 
blood.* 

10.  That  the  world  "  umraJUpped  the  dragon^  who  gave  hie  power  to 
the  Seaat,"  would  be  a  natural  Jewish  way  of  indicating  the  belief  that 
the  Pagan  wta-ld,  when  it  offered  holocausts  for  its  Emperor,  was  adoring 
(ievils  for  deities.* 

11.  The  cries  of  the  world,  "  Who  it  like  unto  the  Beast  t  who  is  able 
to  mate  war  with  him  1 "  sound  like  an  echo  of  the  shouts  "  Victories 
Olympic  !  victories  Pythiaa  \  Nero  the  Hercules  I  Nero  Apollo ! 
Sa«red  ooe  !  The  One  of  the  Saa,"  i.e.,  unparalleled  in  all  the  world  I 
with  which  Dion  Cassius  tells  us  that  he  was  greeted  by  the  myriads  of 
the  populace,  when,  with  the  crowns  of  his  1 ,800  artistic  triumphs,  he 
returned  from  his  insane  and  degraded  pemmbulatioa  of  Greece. 

12.  "  The  month  tpeakmg  great  things  and  blasphemies  "  is  the  mouth 
which  was  incessantiy  uttering  the  most  monstrous  boasts  and  preten- 

<  Sort.  Jr<r.  49, 1!0,B7;  Taa  .ff.  L  2,  78;  ii  8;  Dion  Cmuiiu,  Uiv.  ;  ud  Die  Cht;- 
wotL  OnA  zxL  10. 

*  At  |«(— but  wrenJ  of  them  won  to  da  w  in  t)ie  oouns  of  tbe  noit  tew  yean. 
This  complete  diipoaa  of  the  ■nppoKd  ntntation  of  the  Tieva  bere  nuintuned  —  "" 


■■l«t 


Ilia  eomplet^  diipoaa  of  the  ■nppoKd  ntnti 
\e»  tbkt  Um  Boouii  Emperon  did  not  wear  d 

""■■'"  '      ■         I  tbeM  Aonu «« audaniM  iJOi 
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810113,^  declaring  that  no  one  before  himself  had  tlie  leut  ooDception  of 
what  things  an  Emperor  might  do,  and  of  the  lengths  to  which  be  could 
go  ;  the  mouth  which  ordered  the  erection  of  his  own  oaloBSUB,  120  feet 
high,  adoi^ed  with  the  insignia  and  attribntea  of  the  son.*  As  for  his 
blaephemies,  Suetonius  tells  ns  that  he  was  an  avowed  and  even  con- 
temptuous atheist — "religionum  usquequaquecontemptor."' 

13.  "I'otoer  teas  given  him  to  act*  /orly-two  montfu."  The  exact 
significance  of  this  mystic  number,  which  is  also  described  as  1,260  days 
(xi.  2  ;  xiL  6),  and  as  "  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time  "  (xii  14),  is 
Tfudously  explained.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that  it  refers  to  the 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  Zero's  persecution  in  Nov., 
64,  and  his  death  in  June,  68,  which  ia  almost  exactly  three  and  a  half 
yean. 

14.  "It  vxu  given  him  to  make  war  vrilA  t/ie  aainta,  and  to  overcome 
them,"  for  it  was  he  who  began  the  terrible  era  of  martyrdom,  and  put 
"  a  vast  multitude  "  to  deat£  with  hideous  tortures  on  a  faiae  accusa- 
tion.* 

15.  "Power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreda,  and  l&nguet,  and 
nationa."  Of  the  representatives  of  the  world-powers  in  that  day, 
Greece  received  him  with  frantic  adulation,  Farthia  was  in  friendly  rela- 
tions with  him,  and  Armenia,  in  the  person  of  Tiridates,  Itud  its  diadem 
before  his  feet'  Even  Herod  the  Great,  though  himself  a  pawerful  ldo{^ 
had  been  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  "  Almighty  Romans." 

16.  All  "  Uie  inJiahitantt  of  the  earth,  except  the  foUoioera  of  One 
Lamh,  worehipped  him. "  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  literally  true  of  the 
EmperOTB,  both  in  their  lifetime  and  after  their  death.  At  this  dreadful 
period  the  cult  of  the  Emperor  was  almost  the  only  sinc««  worship 
which  still  existed.' 

Then  follow  two  verses  (xiii,  9,  10)  which  do  not  bear  directly  upon 
the  symbol  They  are  either  a  prophecy  of  retribution  given  ior  the 
consolation  of  the  suffering  sainte,'  or,  U  we  take  what  seems  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  mora  probable  reading,  they  ara  a  decl&ratioo  that  the 

1  nie  "mouth  ipealdiig  great  things"  of  Antioohui  Epiphuisi,  in  Dui.  *ii.  8,  3D, 
never  uttered  h&U  such  moiutroiu  bout*  h  th»t  of  If  ero. 

'  Plinjr,  B.  S.  uuz.  7  ;  aaet.  Ner.  30—32  ;  Dion  Can.  Izn.  15  ;  Mart.  Spxfac.  iL 
1,  Ep.  L  71.  II  required  twentj-four  elephanti  to  drag  it  away  in  the  reign  of  Hadriao. 
Spait  Badr.  19. 

■  Nrm,  66.  The  Ont  objact  of  bis  veoenttioii  wai  the  Sjiiaii  godden  "buicmoiita 
■previt  ut  urinft  oontaminaret." 

*  liii,  5.  mifffu,  ean  hardly  mean  "  lo  eontinue  "  aa  in  the  EnsUah  veraion.  It  miut 
mean  "to  act,"  "to  doirtiat  l^e  will;"  and,  if  to,  the  addition  of  i  lAn  in  nil  at  leaata 
Oorrect  glou. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  tt.  44. 

•  Tae.  Ann.  ziv.  36 ;  Suet  Nrr.  H. 

'  See  Boisrier,  La  Rdioion  Bomaint,  I  122—208.  Anguitna  ditliked  all  persMial 
mribip,  and  inaiated  that  nil  colt  ibonld  be  joined  to  that  of  Borne.  Bat  CalignlB 
olaimed  to  be  worehipped  lo  penoD  {Suet.  Cat,  21),  and  Nero  reodred  ontteaiii  a  U* 
lifetime.    Tao.  Am.  n.  74. 

*  Psrbqa  an  '"""""  to  Nero'i  aappoaad  death  and  ti^A. 
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■ainta  mnet  indeed  suffer,  but  that  their  sufTeriDgs  should  be  eaJured  in 
faith  and  patience.' 

Im  these  paragrapha,  then,  ^e  have  sixteen  hints  as  to  who  and  what 
is  intended  by  the  Apoc&ljrptic  Wild  Beast,  and  it  is  -undeniable  that 
«t>ery  one  of  Atit  directly  poiyitt  to  Some  aTid  Nero.  Thoy  point  to 
directly  to  Rome  and  to  Nero  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
writ«r  could  have  expressed  his  meaning  lees  enigmatically,  if  he  adopted 
at  all  that  vell-underBtood  literary  method  of  Jewish  Apocalypses  which 
was  enigmatical  in  its  very  nature.*  The  most  remarkable  indication 
that  Nero  la  miunly  intended  is  that  it  is  exactly  in  the  moel  enigmatical 
particalara  that  die  resemblance  is  most  close.  He  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  yet  (according  to  the  then  belief,  which  is  here  adopted 
for  purposes  of  description,  and  which  was  symbolically  though  not  liter- 
ally true)  the  wound  was  healed;  and  he  was  a  fifth  king  who  was,  and 
is  cot,  and  yet  (so  8t  John  indicates  him  by  the  popular  belief)  should 
be  once  more  the  eighth  king,  and  one  of  the  seven.'  If  we  had  not  the 
perfectly  siniple  clue  to  -what  what  was  indicated  by  this  strangely 
riddling  deocription,  we  might  give  up  the  interpretation  as  insoluble ; 
but  the  clue  is  preserved  tor  us,  not  only  by  Jewish  Talmudiats,* 
and  Pagan  historians  and  authors,  such  as  Tacitus,'  Suetonius,'  Dion 
CassiuB,'  and  Dion  Chrysostom ;'  but  also  by  Christian  fathers  like  St. 
Irennus,'  Lactantius,"  St  Yictorinus,  Sulpicius  Severus,"  and  the  Sibyl- 
line books  ;"  and  even  by  St.  Jerome,"  and  fay  St.  Augustine."  Nothing 
can  prove  more  decisively  than  these  references  that  for  four  centuries 
many  Christians  identified  Kero  with  the  Beast  An  Eastern  kingdom 
had  long  been  promised  to  him  by  soothsayera"  The  author  of  the 
Aeeennon  qf  IiaiaA  says  that  Beliar  shall  descend  from  the  sky  in  the 
form  of  man,  an  impious  king,  the  murderer  of  his  mother  (i.t.,  in  the 
form  of  Nero)."     So,  too,  Ccmimodianus,  in  the  third  century,  talks  of 

I  Bot.  liiL  10. 

■  How  (timiiga  vsrs  the  ijiDbolia  devicia  of  Apocatf  pliiti  we  Me  in  the  8th  Book  of 
tke  Sihrlliiita,  whan  Hkdiun  u  daaoribed  u  "  having  ■  nune  lilco  that  of  a  sra  "  (the 
Huiiiatie),  and  ii  celled  "  the  wretched  one,"  beoaiue  of  the  reeembUnce  oE  hii  name 
(.£liuiu)  to  the  Oreek  tUeiiuM  {Orac  «A.  TiiL  5S,  G9). 

■  It  wu  believed  thet  be  would  return  from  the  fott,  b]r  the  ^d  of  Futhiuu,  among 
irtiom  be  «u  thought  to  have  taken  rafog^ 

«  The  tnct  Otttin,  quoted b;  OrlltE,  OoA.  d.  Jtidrndk.  voL  iv.  p,  203. 

*  Tae.  HM.  ii  &  •  Suet.  Ner.  67,  et  ibi  Cataubon. 

>  DioD  C—.  f  XiphilinuL  Ixiv.  S  ;  eee  Zonatae,  ^nn.  xi  1^—18.  The  expectation 
wai  moat  eonent  ia  Aaia  Hinor,  and  Nero'*  tbonkbti  were  incemntl;  turned  to  the 
brt  ij  artralogtn,  etc.     Tao.  Sid.  iL  95  ;  Ann.  zr.  S6  ;  Suet.  Xer.  «t~AT. 

■  IHon  ChiTeoal  Orof.  xxL  (L  p.  604,  ed.  Beiake :  "Even  now  all  deiire  him  to 
On,  and  mart  pncma  thiak  that  ha  Ii  itill  aUve.") 

*  Iran.  Le.  >°  Instant.  De  MorL  Patec  2. 

>■  Snip.  Saver.  Sitt.  Sac  ii.  28.  "  It  ii  the  ouReut  opiniou  of  manr  that  he  ii  jet  to 
oome  a*  Antichriit."    Tbii  waa  written  *.D.  403. 

"  aOirll-  *■  33 ;  vSi.  n.  »  Jar.  In  Dan.  xL  28. 

>*  Ang.  Dt  Ctt.  Dei,  ix.  19,  3.     "Code  nonniilli  ipaoin  (Neronem)  recpnectanun 


a  It.  h.  I-IL 
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Nero  being  cused  from  the  ander-vnld.'  Nay,  more,  we  can  appeal  to 
tiie  earliest  extant  Greek  commentai;  on  the  Apocalypse — that  of 
AndreaK,  Bishop  of  the  Cappadocian  Geeaarea,  who  says  tiuit  "  the  king 
of  the  Botnans  shall  come  as  Antichrist  to  destroy  "  the  four  kingdoiDS 
of  Daniel.  It  would  have  been  strange  tha,t  the  Christian  worid  shonld 
have  felt  any  doubt  that  Nero  b  intended,  if  all  history  did  not  show  the 
extent  to  wliich  d<^;matic  bias— which  only  resorts  to  Scripture  in  order 
to  find  there  ita  own  ready-made  conrictiona — has  dominated  for  cen- 
turies over  simple  and  straightforwani  exegeus.  But  as  though  to 
exclude  any  poitibility  of  doubt  about  the  matter,  St  John,  after  all 
these  clear  indications,  has  all  but  told  us  in  express  words  the  nanie  of 
the  man  whom  he  means  by  his  Antichrist  and  Wild  Bnast — by  this 
deified  yet  sluin  and  to-be-resuscitated  murderer  of  the  saints.  He  does 
<»  in  the  last  verses  of  the  chapter.  They  furnish  a  teventeenth  detail, 
m  which  the  indications  of  the  seer  point  immediately  and  distinctly  to 
the  worst  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

17.  "Here  is  wisdom,"  he  says  (chap.  xiii.  18);  or,  as  he  expresses 
it  in  chap.  xviL  9,  "wisdom  is  needed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  my 
symbol;"  or,  ])erhaps,  as  Ewald  understands  it,  "this  is  tiie  sense — 
whoever  has  wisdom  will  understand  it  thus."  "  Let  him  that  bath 
'inderstanding  count  the  number  of  the  Besat;  for  it  w  the  number  of  a 
man."  In  other  words,  he  tells  us  that  he  now  intends  to  indieaU 
nvmericaUy  the  name  which  he  dared  not  actually  express.  A  Jew 
or  Jewish  Christian  would  at  once  be  aware  that  be  now  intends  to  give 
in  instance  of  one  of  the  forms  of  that  Kabbalistic  method,  of  which 
traces  are  found  even  in  the  ancient  prophets,  and  which  was  known  to 
the  Rabbis  as  Genatria — i.e.,  Geometry,  or  the  numerical  indication 
of  names.*  Gentile  Christians  were  not  so  familiar  with  this  method ;' 
but  we  see  from  Ireneeus  that  they  could  easily  have  got  the  general  clue 
&om  their  Judaic  brethren,  to  whom  the  Apocalypse  is  mainly  ad- 

1  Commodiao.  Itutr  41. 

*  For  an  aooouiit  of  Oematna,  ani  Dameroni  iUaatntioni  of  it,  I  nuy  rofm  to  my 
pnper  on  Babbintc  Riegens  in  the  Expoiitor  fai  18T7,  val.  v.  Simil&rlj  unoDg  Kgyplun 
niyrtin  the  God  TkoulX  ni  ipoken  of  hj  tbs  cypher  IZIH.  On  ths  Onoatio  genu  the 
word  Abrkiu  1*  ued  aa  iaopupliie  to  Meithns  (the  bud)  bemoie  the  letten  of  hoth 

•  It  mw,  howBYer,  by  no  memns  unknown  to  eduoatcd  Oroeta  ondsr  the  nuiM  rf 
itopt^ia.  For  itutanoe,  they  ettlled  rer¥ss  iiopitpkia  when  their  letterm  made  tf 
nnmeriaaUj  the  wme  lom.    In  the  Antbology  ws  find  an  e|ngram  which  begiiu — 

"One,  hearing  the  wordi  Demagom  and   Pla^e   {Immtn],  which  an  of  aqntl 

wliioh  he  ooold  te«t  in  a  mameat,  on 
4  +  1+W+1  + 
aaHATO        P       AX 

ud  Loimne  (Plaeiie)  ia— 

30  +  70  + 10  4- to  +  70  4- 200 = 420 

llcre  are  iaopiepluD  inicriptians  in  the  Corpia  Inner.  Orac  %41— S546.    {Stt  Anl.  GdL 
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drcflsed.'  There  was  not  much  danger  of  a  secret  being  betrayed  which 
might  cost  the  life  of  any  one  who  mentioned  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
imperil  the  whole  comiaunity.  What  St.  John  says  in  effect  b:  "I 
shall  now  give  you  tbe  name  of  the  Wild  Boast  in  its  numerical  valtia. 
You  have  heard  many  specimens  of  this  method,  so  that  you  can  apply 
it  in  this  instance,  though  I  warn  you  that  it  may  give  you  somn 
diSicuItj."  He  evidently  iiUended  some  of  them  to  find  out  the  numbef 
of  the  Beast,  which  was  also  the  number  of  a  man,  while  he  pointed 
out  that  there  was  one  imexpected  element  in  the  particular  solution. 
If  it  had  been  merely  a  name  in  the  numerical  Talue  of  its  Greek  letters 
there  would  have  been  so  little  di^culty  about  it  that  any  ordinarily 
educated  reader  might  have  discovered  it  after  a  few  trials.  He  would 
only  have  to  find  out  what  living  men  there  were  who  bad  tite  dozen  or 
more  attributes  which  the  seer  had  given  to  the  Beast,  and  whose 
DAmes,  counted  by  the  value  of  the  letter^  made  up  the  number  of  666. 
As  there  was  scai'cely  any  other  living  person  to  whom  the  Apocalyptic 
description  could  apply,  Nero's  was  probably  the  first  name  which 
a  Jewish  Christian  reader  would  have  tried.  And  here  he  would  have 
been  at  once  bafBed.  In  Greek  letters  he  would  have  found  that  Nerdn 
made  50  -t-  5  +  100  +  800  +  60  =  1005.  If  he  tried  Neron  Kaisar, 
it  would  only  make  1005  •«-  332  =  1337.  Almost  every  combination 
which  he  tried  would  fail,  and  very  possibly  he  would  give  up  the  task 
in  despair,  with  cbe  thought  that  he  did  not  possess  the  requisite 
"  wisdom,"  though  he  may  have  solved  many  such  problems  ia  Sibylline 
or  Rimilar  books.  Thus,  in  the  Sibylline  books,  the  poet  indieatea  the 
name  Jeans,  in  Greek  'tqiroi'i,  by  saying  that  it  is  a  word  which  has 
4  rowels  and  2  consonants,  and  Uiat  the  whole  number  is  equivalent  to 
8  units,  8  tens,  8  himdreds— in.,  888  (■li<roS«  =  10  +  8  +  200  +  70  + 
400  +  200  -  888),  and  no  Greek-speaking  Christian  would  have  ha*l 
any  trouble  in  solving  the  riddle.  Since,  however,  alt  the  other 
indications  pointed  so  clearly  to  Rome  and  Nero,  the  Greek  Christian 
reader  might  very  naturally  have  hit  upon  "  Latinus "  (Aartuwi  =  30  + 
1  +  300  +  C  +  10  +  60  +  70  +  200  =  666)  as  a  sort  of  general 
indication  of  Rome  and  "a  lAtin  man."  This  accounts  for  tho 
prevalence  of  this  explanation  among  the  Fathera,  beginning  with 
St.  XreneuB,  who  may  have  heard  it  from  Si.  Folycarp,  who  had  seen 
St,  John  in  his  old  age.'  These  early  Christian  writers  were,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  right  track ;  yet  with  "  Latinus  "  they  could  hardly  have 
been  quite  satisfied.  It  is  a  vague  adjective,  and  the  names  Latittm  and 
Jiotifius  had  long  been  practically  obsolete.     If  this  were  indeed  the 

The  aibjUiit  duoribe*  Nero  M  the  Emperor  whou  sign  ii  BO,  "  a  ftarfvl  frpal  who 
tame  a  fnvnnu  wir."    N,  the  Initial  fetter  of  Nero,  =  50.     I  have  •Iresdj  referreil 

7  of  BaTubM  ■bont  Abnh&m'i  318  acrrknt  ''  ~~' 

ibol  of  J«*tu  on  the  Crow,     aimiiuly  in  Tei 
of  GideoiTi  300  ii  connected  with  the  fac 

[oc  etiun  rigna jnadonum  itnTit  Boerroi. " 


U  the  taiioT  of  BaTubM  abont  Abnh&m'i  318  acrrknta  M  represented  b;  I..  ,    _. 

lort  of  iTmbol  of  Jestii  on  the  Crow,     aiinilul;  in  Tertulliui  (Ciinit.  aitr.  Mare.  iiL  4), 
iho  victoiT  of  GideoiTi  300  a  connected  with  the  tact  that  300  =  T,  the  ilga  of  ttia 
Snm :  "  Hoc  etiiim  aigna  inadonum  itnTit  aoerroi. " 
■  Inn.  Ad,^  Boer.  v.  Sb ;  HippoI]ri  Dt  Ckrute,  p.  211. 
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Holutdon,  they  might  hxva  put  dovn  iia  Tagneneaa  to  intentional 
obscurity.  We  can  hardly  conceive'  what  oare  a  Jewish  writer  ha^l 
to  take  if  he  touched  in  any  respect  unfavourably  upon  the  imperial 
power  in  those  days  of  delatora  and  laesa  majeglas.^  Josephus  was  in 
high  favour,  first  with  Poppea  aud  then  with  the  Flavian  dynasty ;  at 
Borne  he  was  so  great  and  influential  that  he  probably  had  the  honour 
of  a  statue  in  the  imperial  city  :' — yet  he  stops  abruptly  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  with  a  my^rious  hint  that  he  does 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  say  more.'  This  evidently  was  because  he  fe&r«d 
that,  if  he  touched  on  any  explanation  of  the  work  of  destruction 
wrought  by  the  "  stone  cut  without  hands,"  he  might  seem  to  be 
threatening  future  ruin  and  extinction  to  the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  to  do 
this  went  beyond  his  very  limited  daring.  It  was  perhaps  tie  complete 
unsatiafactoriuesa  of  the  solution  "  LaleifWt "  which  made  some  Chris- 
tians, as  Iremeus  farther  tells  us,  try  the  name  Teilan,  which  also  gives 
the  mystic  number  666  {Teitan  =  300  +  5  +  10  +  300  +  1  +  60  = 
666),  and  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  a  word  of  six 
letters.  In  this  instance  also  ingenuity  was  not  very  far  astray ;  for 
Titan  was  one  of  the  old  poetic  names  of  the  Bun,  and  the  Sun  was  the 
deity  whose  attributes  Nero  most  affected,  as  all  the  world  was  able 
to  judge  from  seeing  his  colossus  with  radiated  head,  of  which  the  sub- 
structure of  the  base  still  remains  close  by  the  ruins  of  tlie  Colosseutn.* 
The  mob  which  greeted  him  with  shouts  of  "  Nero-Apollo  1"  were  well 
aware  that  he  hod  a  predilection  for  this  titla 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Greek  Christians  must  have  remained  a 
little  perplexed,  a  little  dissatisfied,  and  must  have  been  inclined  to  say, 
with  some  of  the  Fathers,*  that  only  time  could  reveal  the  secret ;  or 
else  to  believe  that  perhaps  there  was  more  than  one  solution.  They 
must,  however,  have  known  what  was  meant,  even  if  the  exact  equi- 
numoration  of  any  words  which  they  could  hit  upon  did  not  entirely 
satisfy  them.  And  this  was  the  general  condition  in  which  the  secret 
remained  in  the  early  Christian  Church.  At  any  rate  there  stood 
the  strange  number  before  them. 

The  very  look  of  it  was  awful.  The  first  letter  was  the  initial  letter 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  last  letter  was  the  first  double-letter  («()  of 
the  Cross  (gtouroa).  Between  the  two  the  Serpent  stood  confessed  with 
its  writhing  sign  and  hissing  sound.'    The  whole  fonned  a  triple  re- 

>  Sea  Tu.  Ann.  HL  38,  It.  60 ;  Sitl.  I  Tt ;  SneL  Ner.  33 :— "  turn  ut  Itgt  majv- 
Uiii,  facta  diotaque  omnis,  quibuj  modo  delator  non  ieettei  tenerantar. " 

'  Juv.  Sat.  i.  130. 

'  Jo*.  AnU.  z.  10,  S  4 :  "  Daniel  did  alio  declare  the  meaning  of  the  ittme  to  tlw 
Une;  but  I  do  not  thini  proper  tortlatt  U." 

*  Wliat  voa  meuit  bj  the  guea  Evantiuu  ii  luioertBin.  Oould  it  be  an  allniion  to 
tlie  "sure*  oaeeoiiet"  vmch  grew  down  orar  Nero'i  neckl 

>  IreniBui,  v.  90.  '  Rev.  iJL  9,  ii.  2. 
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petitioD  of  6,  die  maentdal  tinmber  of  toil  and  imperfectioa ;  and  this 
Quraerical  symbol  of  the  AnMchrist,  666,  stood  in  terrible  oppodtioa  to 
888 — tbe  three  perfect  S'a  of  the  lutnie  of  Jesus. 

But  Jewish  readers — and,  aa  we  have  said,  it  was  to  Jewish  readers 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  primarily  addressed — would  find  none  of  the 
difficulties  which  perplexed  their  Oentile  fellow-Christians.  The  Apostle 
had  warned  them  that  the  solution  did  not  lie  so  much  on  the  surface  as 
was  usual  in  similar  enigmas.  Every  Jewish  reader,  of  course,  saw  that 
the  Beast  was  a  symbol  for  Kero.'  And  both  Jews  and  Christians 
regarded  Nero  as  also  having  close  affinities  with  the  serpent  or  dragon. 
That  Nero  was  intended  would  be  as  clear  to  a  Jew  as  that  Babylon 
meant  Rome,  thoo^  Borne  is  never  mentioned.  He  would  not  try  the 
name  Nero  Ceeaar  in  Latin,  because  iaopsephia  (which  the  Jew  caJled 
Gematria)  was  almost  unknown  among  the  Bomans,  and  their  alphabetic 
numeration  was  wholly  defective.  He  might  try  tiipay  Kalriv  in  Greek, 
hut  it  would  not  give  him  the  right  number.  Then,  as  with  a  flash 
of  intuition,  it  would  occur  to  him  to  try  the  name  in  Hebrew.^  The 
Apostle  was  writing  as  a  Hebrew,  was  evidently  thinking  as  a  Hebrew.* 
His  soltecistic  Greek  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  language  was 
unfamiliar  to  him,  and  that  all  persons  of  whom  hs  thought  would 
primarily  present  themselves  to  his  mind  by  their  Hebrew  designations. 
This,  too,  would  render  the  cryptograph  additionally  secure  against  the 
prying  inquisition  of  treacherous  Pagan  informers.  It  would  have  been 
to  tiie  last  d^ree  perilous  to  make  the  secret  too  clear.  Acoordingly, 
the  Jevk-ish  Christian  would  have  tried  the  name  as  he  thoiight  of  the 
name — that  is  t»  Hebrew  letleri.  And  the  moment  that  he  did  this  the 
secret  stood  revealed.  No  Jew  ever  thought  of  Nero  except  as  "  Neron 
Keaar,"  and  this  gives  at  onoe— xip  yro  =  50  +  200  +  6  +  30  +  100  + 
60  +  200  =  666.* 

Jewish  Christians  were  familiar  with  enigmas  of  this  kind.  They 
occur  even  in  the  ancient  Prophets  after  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  and  are 

>  Tt*  Sibrllirti  h»d  abmd;  tpokan  of  CalignU  u  BelUr  {Oann.  Ui.  63),  and  as  a 
•crpent.  "nie  iMiM  a(  the  Kipant  which  had  onwied  trom  Naro'a  cradle,  and  of  hii 
■etpent.uiiiilet  (r.  tupm,  p.  461)  would  add  aigniSiiaiice  to  the  ayrnbolisiD. 

*  I  un  iKit  man  that  »  Jew  wonld  not  havs  tried  Hebrew  tettcn  at  once.  A  Talmailio 
acholar  wnrt«  to  iaH  tat  that  m;  nnmber  for  Borne  (ntpra,  p.  427)  «m  wrong,  because  he 
bad  tried  it  in  Hebrew  letten.    It  had  not  ooanmd  to  hiin  to  try  it  in  Greek  letten  t 

■  See  the  itwiliDg  HebTaism  in  the  0»ek  of  Bev.  1.  4,  and  comp,   Rev.  ix.  11 ; 

*  Tlie  name  wae  m>  written  in  Jewiih  imcripticnu.  See  Evald,  Die  Johann.  Schrijten, 
n.  203 ;  Bnitorf.  Lex  AoMin.  i.v.  The  name  Oanrea  apptan  in  the  Talmud  ai  ptp. 
BenaB  BMotioiu  the  remarkable  bet  that  the  name  for  Antichriit  in  Armeniui  U  Srren 
<ii  23).  Bwald  foond  that  Jodnpon  write*  the  name  "op.  The  secret  has  been  almost 
-''n'T''"'t~"'r  "-■•"■•"■T"'*  of  late  jears  b;  FritBchs  in  Halle,  by  Bcnor;  in  Berlin,  by 
BenM  in  SfanaboDiig.  and  by  Hitiig  in  HeidelbeiB.  See  Bleek,  VorUiungm,  292  ff.  ; 
Krankel,  Da-  Apadd  JoAamia,  88 ;  Volkmar.  O/enbaranff,  18  and  214.  Ewald  ni 
ooly  pnranted  bom  """"g  the  diaqover;  in  1828  by  the  assumption,  wbiih  he  after. 
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found  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptnree.'  The  Jewish  Ohristi&ns  conld 
not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  the  oondusioa  that  in  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Nero  the  sohition  of  the  riddle  stood  revealed.  The  Jevswere 
remarkable  for  reticence,  and  men  are  specially  liable  to  keep  their 
secrets  to  themselves  when  they  involve  matters  of  life  and  deatli. 
Many  methods  and  secrets  of  Habbinic  esegesis,  though  of  great 
value,  have  remained  unrevealed  by  Jews  to  Christians,  simply  because 
the  jealous  excluaiveness  and  haughty  prejudice  of  that  singular  race 
— feelings  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  been  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  brutality  of  their  enemies— make  them  indificrent  to  the 
reti^ouB  views  of  others.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  remarkable 
tiiat  the  Asiatic  Judaiata,  who  first  read  St  John's  Apocalypse,  did  not 
betray  what  they  must  have  recognised  to  be  the  name  which  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  number  of  the  Beast.  They  might  be  pardoned 
if  they  were  reluctant  to  place  their  lives  and  the  very  existence  of  their 
churches  at  the  mercy  of  Gentile  brethren,  of  whose  prudence  and  fidelity 
they  could  not  in  eveiy  instance  be  perfectly  secure.  Enough,  how- 
ever, may  have  escaped  them  to  put  others  in  the  ri^t  direction  ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  general  understanding  of  the  Apostle's  meaning  was  con- 
cerned, it  mattered  very  little  whether  the  guessed  solution  was  Latemo*, 
or  TWCan,  or  Neron  Regar,  since  all  three  words  were  but  varying  fbrtns 
of  the  same  essential  thing.  All  the  earliest  Christian  writers  on  the 
Apocalypse,  from  Irenaus  down  to  Victorinus  of  Pettau*  and  Commo- 
diatt  in  the  fourth,  and  Andreas'  in  the  fifth,  and  St.  Beatus  in  the 
eighth  century,  connect  Nero,  or  some  Roman  Emperor,  with  the 
Apocalj^tic  Beasts 

If  any  confirmation  could  possibly  be  wanting  to  this  conclusion, 
we  find  it  in  the  curious  fact  recorded  by  IrenKus  that,  in  some 
copies,  be  found  the  reading  616.  Now  this  change  can  hardly  have 
been  due  to  eareUagnese.  The  letters  xfi'  were  so  singular,  even  in  tbeir 
external  form,  that  no  one  could  have  been  likely  to  alter  them  into 
X"'  or  616.'  But  if  the  above  solution  be  correct,  this  remarkable  and 
ancient  variation  is  at  once  explained  and  accounted  for.  A  Jewish 
Christian,  trying  his  Hebrew  solution,  which  would  (as  he  knew)  defend 
the  interpretation  from  dangerous  Gentiles,  may  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  n  in  Neron  Kesar.     Although  the  name  was  so  written  in  Hebrew, 

>  Thai  ID  Jerem.  IL  41,  "SLeahaoh"  etanda  for  "Bab«l '*  by  thfl  tiannnntaluiii  of 
Istten  known  m  Atbuh  (»  nibipeaiei  of  what  the  Biibbii  call  Thmiiyarah  or  "efaaoga'^; 
knd  in  U.  1,  "Otts  that  dvdlin  titfrnUUt  of  than,"  ineuu  the  Ch&ldnuM  (leM  iamai  = 
Kaidtm) ;  and  in  laa.  vii.  S^  Tabeal,  hj  another  aort  of  Themaunth,  giva  lu  tho  name  <^ 
Bemaliahl    See  my  Paper  m  the  .i^iponTor,  v.  37S. 

■  "Hnno  ergo— tc.  NeronsiD—iiiKitatuDi  Deiu  mittat  regem  i<ignn™  dlgnii  ct 
CKfMtum  guoZeni  tDemenuit  Jadaei "  (Vict.  Fett.  tn  ^poe.  ziiL ). 

*  itiimrra  Ufa  If.  ii  ths  readiDB  of  the  Codei  Ephraemi.  IrenieaB  Bppab  tor  the  ttir- 
Tectnns  of  the  reading  666  not  onl;  to  all  the  good  and  ancieat  H8S.,  bat  to  the  dinet 
testimony  of  thoae  who  had  ieen  3t.  John  Oiapnipavmn  nfA>  Inbwr  Mr  hb*  ifir  itr 
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lie  knew  tb&t  to  Romuu,  and  0«ntales  generally,  tbe  name  wu  (dwajs 
Nero  Cmmx,  not  Neron.  But  Nero  Kesar  in  Hebrew,  omitting  the  final 
n,  gave  616,  not  666  ;  and  he  may  have  altered  the  reading  because  he 
imajpned  that,  in  an  unimportant  particular,  it  made  the  solution  more 
enitable  and  easy. 

One  objection  will  be  made  at  once  to  this  solution.  Nero,  it  will 
be  said,  never  did  return.  The  belief  in  his  return,  though  it  showed  an 
obstinate  vitality,  was  a  mere  chimKra.  St.  John  could  not  have  enshrined 
in  his  Apocalypse  what  turned  out  to  be  but  a  popular  mistaka 

Snoh  an  objection  is  entitled  to  respect,  but  it  imports  d  priori  con- 
siderations into  a  plain  matter  of  exegesia  This  belief  about  Nero's 
return  did  prevail  in  the  Christian,  no  less  thnn  in  the  Fagan,  world. 
It  is  found  agun  and  again  in  the  Sibylline  books,  and  in  later 
Chiistian  writen.  In  the  P^an  world  it  led  to  the  success  of  more 
than  one  false  Nero.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  these  was  making  him- 
self extremely  formidable  in  tbe  very  region  in  which  St  John  was 
writing,  and  at  that  very  tima'  In  the  Christian  world  the  belief  was 
atUl  existent,  three  centuries  later,  that  Nero  would  return  in  person 
as  the  future  Antichrist  The  vividness  of  tlio  contemporary  belief  must 
be  measured  by  its  extraordinary  permanence. 

We  have  no  right,  then,  to  frame  our  interpretation  of  Scripture  by 
OUT  theories  respecting  the  character  and  limits  of  how  it  ought  (o  be 
written.  Onr  duty  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  discover  its  interpretation, 
and  to  be  guided  by  this  to  the  true  theory  of  its  claims.  When  we 
study  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  our  sole  and  our  solemn  aim  should  be 
to  get  at  the  real  meaning,  and  not  to  repudiate  or  to  gloss  over  that 
meaning  in  obedience  to  subjective  convictions.  We  should  not  con- 
cseal  from  ourselves  that  to  get  rid  of  a  plain  explanation  because  it 
does  not  at  once  fall  in  with  our  ready-made  dogmas  is  a  dishonesty 
whkh,  in  the  language  of  the  Booh  of  Job,  is  a  form  of  "  lying  for 
God."  Ood's  own  rebuke  to  Job's  three  friends  was  meant  to  teach 
mankind  for  ever  that  truth  and  charity  are  infinitely  more  sacred  than 
wther  conventional  orthodoxy  or  traditional  esegesis. 

In  reality,  however,  this  question  is  not  one  which  in  any  way 
oSects  the  dignity  of  revelation.  St  John  uses  the  common  belief,  as 
be  might  have  used  any  other  contemporary  fiict,  or  any  other  contem- 
porary notion,  merely  to  help  him  in  tfie  elaboration  of  his  symbol,  and 
to  enable  him  to  point  out  the  person  whom  he  is  describing.  The 
arrangement  of  the  symbolism  aSects  in  nowise  the  truth  of  the  great 
prifteipleM  which  he  reveals.  The  IHvine  hopes  and  consolations  of 
which  the  Apocalypse  is  full,  the  priceless  lessons  in  which  it  abounds, 
are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
depicts  the  Neronian  Wild  Beast  in  the  colours  wliich  every  other 
historian,  whether  secular  or  sacred,  would  have  used  for  his  delineation. 

>  Tta.  ff.  L  2 ;  a.  S  i  Bust.  Wtr.  67 ;  Zookiu,  d.  IB,  18,  elo.  - 
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Bat  farther,  be  it  obaerred  tiiKt,  eren  if  thia  detail  ot  Nero'i 
perBomd  return  had  been  meant  to  be  in  any  way  essential  to  the 
general  prediction,  it  was,  vith  singular  exactness,  symbolically  ^■ 
Blled.  Although  Nero  had  not  (as  was  popularly  supposed)  taken 
refuge  among  the  Parthiana,  and  never  was  restored  by  their  aid,  as  was 
the  common  expectation  of  that  day,  yet  such  an  anticipation  is  not 
directly  involved  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  any  case  does  not  belong  to 
its  essential  meaning.  Every  successive  AJitichrist  has  shown  the 
Neronian  characteristics.  If  tbe  prophecy  of  the  return  of  Elijah  the 
Prophet  was  adequately  fulfilled  in  the  ministry  of  John  the  B^tist, 
the  prophecy  of  the  returning  Nero  was  adequately  fulfilled  in  Domi- 
tion,  in  Decius,  in  Diocletian,  in  many  a  subsequent  persecutor  of  the 
saints  of  God.  Allegory  is  only  susceptible  of  allegoric  interpretation ; 
and  in  the  person  of  Domitian,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,'  the  prophecy 
of  Antichrist  in  the  person  of  ^ero  redivivaa  may  be  regarded  aa 
having  been  almost  literally,  and  in  every  sense  symbolically,  fulfilled. 
I  am  well  aware  that  even  recent  English  commentators  have  done 
their  heat  to  treat  this  view  of  the  Apo^ypse  with  suspicion  and  con- 
tempt, to  treat  it  as  unworthy  of  their  modem  theory  of  "  verbal  dicta- 
tion." Let  them  beware  lert  in  so  doing  they  be  haply  found  to  fight 
against  God,  and  lest^  in  their  nttempts  to  force  upon  Christendom  their 
private  interpretations  of  prophecy,  they  only  succeed  in  bringing  all 
prophecy  into  suspicion  and  contempt.' 

SECTION  TI. 


But  if  Nero  be  the  Wild  Beast  from  the  sea,  who  is  the  Wild 
Beast  from  the  land  1  If  Xero  be,  in  the  parallel  passages,  the  death- 
wounded  yet  unslain  head  of  the  Beast,  who  is  the  False  Prophet  which 
wrought  ^e  signs  before  him  1 

Our  great  difficulty  in  answering  this  question  arises  from  the  &ct 
that  not  the  lightest  breath  of  tradition  upon  the  subject  haa  been  pre- 
served in  the  first  two  centuriea  The  earliest  snggeetion  is  furnished 
by  VictorinuB  at  the  close  of  the  third  All  commentators  alike, 
Pneterist,  Futurist,  Continuous-Historical,  and  All^oricol,  with  all 
their  subdivisions,  have  here  been  reduced  to  manifest  perplexity,  and 
have  been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  explanations  which  do 
violence  to  one  or  more  of  the  indications  by  which  we  moat  be 
guided 

What  are  those  indications  1 

They  are  mainly  given  in  Bev.  xiii.  11 — 17,  and  are  as  foQows: — 

I.  I  saw  another  wild  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth. 
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3.  And  he  had  two  honu  like  onto  a  lamb. 

3.  And  he  spake  aa  &  dregoik. 

i.  And  he  exercised  all  the  authority  of  the  first  Beast  in  his  sight. 

5.  And  he  maketh  the  earth  to  worship  the  first  Beast  whose  death- 
stroke  was  healed. 

6.  And  he  doeth  great  mgns  which  it  was  given  him  to  do  in 
the  sight  of  the  Beaat^  that  he  should  even  make  fire  to  come  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  earth  by  reason  of  the  signs  which  it  wnn 
given  him  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  Beast,  saying  to  them  that  dwell  on 
we  earth  that  they  should  make  an  image  to  the  Beast  who  hath  the 
stroke  of  the  sword  and  lived. 

7.  He  gives  breath  to  the  image  of  the  Beast,  and  makes  it  speak. 

8.  He  causes  the  execution  of  those  who  wiU  not  worship  the  image 
ctf  the  Beast. 

9.  He  makes  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes  receive  a  stamp  on  their 
right  hand  or  their  forehead. 

10.  He  prevents  all  who  have'  not  the  mark  of  the  Beast  (his  name 
uid  the  number  of  his  name)  from  buying  and  selling. 

The  only  additional  clue  is  that  in  the  parallel  description  of 
Sev.  xix.  20  he  is  described  under  another  aspect  aa  "  the  False 
Prophet  that  irrought  the  signs  in  the  sight  of  the  Beast  wherewith  he 
deceived  those  that  had  received  his  mark  and  worshipped  his  image." 

Now  in  trying  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  we 
may  again  pass  over  the  countless  idle  guesses  of  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  torture  the  Apocalypse  into  a  prediction  of  the  details 
of  all  subsequent  Christian  history.  With  these  guessee  we  are  not 
ooneemed.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  only  been  adopted  by  the  individual 
commentators  who  suggested  them.  Nothing,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
further  ^m  the  mind  of  the  writer  than  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
fantastic  curiosity  of  eighteen  centuries  of  Christians  as  to  events  yet 
future  which  they  have  been  always  unable  to  foresee,  or  even  sub- 
sequently to  recognise.  The  resemblance  of  Nero  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  as  the  personification  of  savage  enmity  to  the  people  of  Ood 
in  the  book  of  Duiiel,  is  enough  to  suggest  the  certainty  that  in  the 
case  of  the  second  Beast,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first,  the  seer  has 
jwimarily  in  view  some  contemporary  person  or  phenomenon. 

Setting  aside  many  conjectures,  which  I  have  fully  examined  else- 
where,''that  the  Second  Beast  is  meant  for  Balbillus  of  Ephesus,  or 
Itberins  Alexander,  or  Josephus,  or  Oeesius  Floras,  three  conjectures 
alone  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  special  consideration  : — 

L  One  is  suggested  by  Victorinus  of  Fettau  (a.d.  303).  He  thinks 
that  by  this  Wild  Beast  and  False  Prophet  is  meant  the  Roman 
Angnrial  system. 

^lere  is  in  this  su^^estion  much  probability,  and  we  may  point  out 

>  Id  the  Sxpotilor  for  Sept.  18RL 
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in  passing  that  Tiotorinns  in  the  third  centniy,  no  less  than  TieateoB  in 
the  second,  saw  that  the  Apocalypse  mored  in  the  plane  of  contem- 
porary events.  The  early  mention  of  this  solution  may  have  been  due 
to  some  echo  of  still  more  ancient  tradition.  Certain  it  is  that,  in 
appearing  to  identify  the  Second  Beast  with  the  "False  FrofAet" 
(xvi.  13 ;  xix.  20 ;  xz.  10),  Bt  John  lends  some  sanction  to  this  view. 
The  influence  exercised  by  Ohaldaaru,  MaihemaUci,  Aitrohgert,  Magi, 
Augurs,  Medici,  Prophets,  Catlert  of  fforotcopet,  Sorcerere,  Dream- 
inUrpreters,  Sibylli^^ — Oriental  charlat&na  of  every  description,  from 
ApoUouins  of  Tyana  and  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos  down  to  Pere- 
grinus — is  a  phenomenon  which  constantly  meete  as  in  the  Age  of 
the  Crasara.  They  appeared  in  Borne  more  than  two  centuries  before 
Christ.  EhiniuB  mentions  them  with  contempt.'  As  early  aa  B.C,  139, 
they  had  .been  ordered  to  quit  Italy  in  ten  days.  In  B.C.  33  they  had 
again  been  banished  by  the  j^ile  M.  Agrippa.  Augustas  and  Tiberius 
had  also  directed  severe  edicts  against  them,'  But  they  held  their 
ground.*  Tacitus  calls  the  edict  of  Claudius  "  severe  and  ineSectaal." 
We  see,  both  from  Tacitus  and  from  the  anecdotage  of  Suetonios,  that 
almost  every  Emperor  felt  and  indulged  in  some  curiosity  about  these 
divinations.  Tiberius  reckoned  the  "  Chaldean  "  Thrasyllus  among  his 
intimate  friends.'  Poppiea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  had  "  many  "  of  them  in 
her  household.'  Nero  had  his  Balbitlus ;'  Otho  bis  PtolomKus  ;* 
Vespasian  his  Selcncus  ;*  Domitian  hia  Asoletarion."'  Agrippina 
depended  on  Ohaldteans  for  the  favourable  hour  of  Nero's  usurpation." 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  all  the  Emperors  whose  history  had  not  some 
connexion  or  oUior  with  auguries,  prophecies,  and  dreams."  In  the 
reign  of  Nero  these  prognosticators  were  brought  into  special  promi- 
nence," because  the  restless  and  tortured  conscience  of  the  Antichrist 
was  constantly  seeking  to  pry  into  futurity.  It  ia  remarkable  that  Uiey 
especially  encouraged  his  Oriental  dreams,  and  that  some  of  them  even 
went  as  Ear  as  to  promise  him  the  empire  of  Jerusalem. 

It  ba^  however,  been  generally  felt  that  the  institution  of  Pn^bets 
was  not  so  prominent  even  in  Nero's  reign  as  to  admit  of  our  applying 
to  it  tho  ten  definite  indications  of  the  Apocalyptic  seer.  False 
prophets  were  hardly  in  any  sense  a  delegate  and  alter  ego  of  the 
Emperor,     There  is  at  least  a  probability  that  as  one  person  is  specially 

I  SifiMMrtmi.    Plntarch,  Sfari«t,  42.     Sm  Tu.  Ann.  lU,  SZ;   Bid.  I.  23,'  ii.  63; 
SoBt.  IW,  86,  VOtU.  14 ;  Juv.  &t  vi.  542. 
■  Oic  De  Ko.  i  58. 

*  S«er>L  Muc  L  3;  Dion  Coaa  xliz.  1:  Tm.  .inn.  a  27,  33;  iiL  22;  i*.  5S; 

*  ttc  Am.  riL  62,  •  Ti».  Ann.  tL  2L 

•  Tm.  Bitt.  L  23.  '  Suet.  Stra,  36. 

•  Saet.  Otho,  A ;  Too.  Hut.  L  23,  23.  '  Tao.  HiM.  iL  S. 

"  8nrt.  Ikmit.  15.  "  Tae.  Ann.  Jdj.  68, 

»  Suet.  Jvl.  Caaar,  vU.  61 ;  OOav.  M  ;  TOitr.  18  ;  Calig.  07  ;  OIko,  * ;  lUw,  JL  9 ; 
Domtt.  dr.  16.    For  Naro,  lee  T*o.  jlnn,  iit.  9. 
»  SoeL  Ntr.  34,  30,  40.    PUn.  H.  N.  zzz.  8. 
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pmntcd  to  by  the  Bjmbol  of  the  Beast,  so  one  peison  is  inteaded  by  his 
False  Prophet. 

II.  More,  on  the  whole,  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
Second  Beast,  or  False  Prophet,  is  Siuos  MAQoa  In  one  direction  be 
corresponds  with  remarkable  closeness  to  the  symbols.  His  bt^tiiim 
gKTo  him  a  certain  lamb-like  semblance  to  Christianity,  while  his  gross 
deceptions  were  the  voice  of  the  serpent.  Christian  tradition,  which 
may  well  be  founded  on  facte,  has  much  to  say  about  his  pretended 
miraclefl,  and  two  classes  of  those  miracles  are  of  the  very  character 
here  indicated  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  Second  Beast  makes 
fire  come  down  upon  the  earth.  Kow  among  the  miracles  of  Simon 
we  are  told  that  one  was  to  appear  clothed  in  flame.'  It  is  Baid  that 
the  Second  Beast  animates  an  image  <^  the  Beast,  and  Simon  is 
expressly  said  to  have  made  statues  move,  so  that  he  may  well  have 
also  pretended  to  make  them  apeak.'  If  he  attempted  this  imposture 
at  all  he  is  more  likely  to  have  applied  it  to  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
— "  the  image  of  the  Beast" — than  to  any  other.  All  that  would  have 
been  needed  was.  a  little  machinery  and  a  little  ventriloquism.  If  the 
Aliddle  Ages  were  deceived  by  winking  Madonnas  and  glaring  cruci- 
fijces  it  must  have  been  equally  easy  to  delude  the  Roman  mob  by 
moving  statues.  Further,  it  was  at  Borne  that  Simon  displayed  his 
magic  powers,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  exercised  with  the 
immediate  object  of  winning  influence  over  Nero.  In  this  the  legend 
declares  that  he  entirely  succeeded,  and  that  his  influence  was  wielded 
to  induce  the  Emperor  to  persecute  and  massacre  the  Christians. 
These  features  appear  not  in  one,  but  in  many  authors,'  and  though  the 
sources  from  which  we  now  derive  this  iijonnation  are  exceedingly 
dubious,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  Simon 
Magna  did  find  his  way  to  Rome — the  reservoir,  as  Tacitus  says,  into 
which  all  things  infamous  and  shameful  flowed* — and  did  there 
endeavour  to  win  dupes  by  the  same  magical  arts  which  had  gained 
him  BO  many  votaries  among  the  simple  Samaritans.'  If  we  suppose 
that  he  dazzled  the  mind  of  Nero,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  of 
Jewish  race,  who,  with  Aliturus  and  Josephus,  taught  Nero  and 
his  servants  to  discriminate  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  to 
martyr  the  Utter  while  they  honoured  the  former,  then  in  Simon 
Magus  the  Second  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse— especially  in  the  attributes 

■  Amobiiu  {Adt,  Qtnt.  u.  12)  ipealo  oF  Simon  being  preoipitkted  from  &  fiery  chariot. 
Angiutine  (JIfcwr.  I.)  b7>  that  he  profaied  to  have  wme  to  tbe  Apoatlei  in  fiery  toDgiiM. 
Kicepbonu  bti  that  be  prcteDded  to  peu  thraii{:h  fire  unhurt. 

*  Clem.  Strvgn.  iii  47.     "I  have  made  itiituei  move  about." 

»  Jniitin  Mart.  Apol.  ii  p.  69 ;  Tertuli.  Be  Anim.  34 ;  De  Prtutor.  Baer.  37  ;  Snip. 
8*T.  BitI  Sacr.  a.  42;  Clem.  Bim.  ii.  34  ;  iv.  4  ;  Ansffn.  ii.  9;  iii.  47,  67  ;  Cotutt. 
Apeti.  ri.  e  ;  EpipboD.  Boer.  xii.  6 ;  Amob.  Adv.  GnOa,  ii.  12  ;  Ambros.  Btseatm.  i>. 
fi.  It  33 1  Crrill.  CaUck.  6 ;  Fi.  Eaeripp.  Dt  axidio  Bien*. ;  AuguiL  £enn.  iiL  da  88. 
PatTD  et  Paulo ;  Niseiihonu  Callutiu,  ff.  .£.  iL  2r 

■  ~       Aim.i.1.  46;  y.  tup 


*  Tae.  A«A.  ».  46 ;  T.  fupni,  p.  G4. 
1  AotariiilL 
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of  a  False  Prophet — would  stand  revealed.  It  is  true  that  the  Pi^as 
historians  are  silent  about  him  and  his  doings ;  but  tlie  events  thtm- 
selves  had  no  political  sigmficance,  and  laj  outside  their  sphere.  They 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Church  not  of  the  State.'  And  Tictorinns 
seems  to  be  referring  to  Simon  Magun  when,  with  reference  to  the 
signs  wrought  bj  the  PatBe  Prophet,  he  iays  that  "the  Magi  do  these 
things  even  to  this  da;  by  the  help  of  the  banished  Angela." 

Iir.  We  now  pass  from  what  may  be  called  the  ecclesiaBtdcal  and 
the  religious  fields  of  oonjeoture  to  the  political.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  as  it  were  only  by  an  afterthought  that  the  Second  Beast 
is  called  the  False  Prophet  May  we  not  look  for  him  in  another  r^on 
of  Roman  life  1 

There  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  said  in  favoor  di  Hildebrandt's  mg- 
gestion'that  by  the  False  Prophet,  or  the  "Second  Beast  from  the  land," 
is  meant  Vespasian.  Let  us  apply  to  him  the  ten  indications  which  the 
seer  has  furnished. 

1.  Being  a  "  wUd  beast  "  it  is  d  priori  probable  that  he  will  belong 
to  the  heathen  world.  He  rises  "  from  the  earth  "  or  "  from  the  land." 
If  we  take  tlie  former  rendering  it  may  point  to  his  taking  his  origin,  u 
an  important  power,  not  from  the  sea,  or  any  sea-washed  peninsula  like 
Italy,  whence  Nero  had  sprung,  but  from  the  vast  continent  of  Aua; 
i.e.,  the  growth  of  his  power  is  connected  with  the  Elast.  If  the  words 
be  rendered  "Jrom  the  land,"  they  then  apply  to  Judsee.  Now  both 
Jews*  and  Pag&ns'  were  struck  with  the  fact  that  Vespasian,  as  Empe- 
ror, "went  forth  from  Judna,"  and  they  connected  his  rise  in  that 
country  with  many  prophecies  then  current,  not  only  in  the  East,  bat 
among  the  Bomans  themselves — prophecies  which  wer«  fomiliar  to  more 
than  one  of  the  OKsais,  and  had  exercised  no  small  influence  on  their 
aims  and  actions. 

2.  He  had  two  hornt  lUe  unto  a  lamb.  There  is  hardly  one  of  thoM 
who  have  been  suggested  as  answering  to  the  False  Prophet  to  whom 
this  description  in  any  way  appliea.  To  Vespasian  it  does  apply  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  TTia  nature  and  hia  language,  as  compared  with 
those  of  a  Caligula  and  a  Nero,  were  absolutely  mild.  He  was  indeed 
as  indifierent  to  the  blood  and  miser;  of  a  hostile  people  as  all  the  Bomani, 
were;  but  there  was  nothing  naturally  ferocious  and  sanguinary  in 
the  character  of  this  worthy  bourgeois.'     Now  since  the  Im  honu  of  the 

I  I  have  alraadjr  mentlaiied  thM,t  Jutm'i  miitake  about  a  itetae  to  bim  aa  a  god  «u 
diapcllsd  in  1674.  when  the  inioription  to  the  Sabiae  god,  Semo  Sauoiu,  was  fonnd  in  lb< 
place  whioh  he  mentaons  ;  t.  tapra,  p.  6i. 

1  Hilgenfeld'i  ZciUiJir.  1874.  ■  Jm.  &  J.  vi  B,  |4. 

*  Sost  Vm.  6. 

*  Joeaphiu  bowti  of  the  geneTontT  of  VetpanMi  u  loinBthiDg  extnordinu;  UiU. 
xiL  3,  S  S).  Hia  natotal  Idndnna,  uid  freedom  from  hatred  and  reTengo,  are  n«f  id- 
tnitted,  aiid  maj  aooonnt  for  hii  oitenul  umblanoe  to  "a  lamb"  in  IIm  AiioM]fp(i> 
■jmboL  Snetoiuiu  myt  that  from  the  begiimiiig  to  the  end  of  hie  nigii  be  ww  "atSii 
tt  demfiu'  {Vap.  11);  that  be  bore  all  kinda  of  oppoeition  in  tfae  fatflot  mns' 
{/tnittimt,  o.  12)  i  asd  that  lie  neitboi  nniembered  Dor  revonged  iDjnnas  {•.  Uy   Bit 
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firat  beast  ar«  ten  provincial  goTemora — ten  powers  which  are,  prima- 
rily, a  source  of  hia  strength — we  should  expect  that  the  two  horns  also 
indicated  persoua,  and  especially  persons  more  or  less  imperial  in  their 
functions,  in  whose  existence  lay  the  strength  of  the  Lamb-like  Beast. 
And  this  was  the  exact  positioa  of  Vespasian.  Hia  force  lay  in  the  &ct 
that  he  had  Ivn  tons,  both  of  them  men  of  mo/rk  :  Titus,  the  conqueror  of 
Judiea,  who  kept  the  allegiance  of  the  army  firm  for  him  while  he  was 
awaiting  his  actual  accession  to  power ;  Qomitian,  who  headed  his  party 
in  Rome.  But  for  their  assistuice  his  cause  could  not  have  prospered 
BO  decisively,  and  both  of  them  succeeded  to  the  empire  after  his  death.' 

Be  tpake  at  a  dragon  or  serpent,  that  is,  he  used  the  languiige  generi- 
cally  of  Paganism,  and  sjiecificaUy  of  subtle  and  deceptive  invention. 
The  allusion  may  be  to  circumstances  which  were  bett^  known  to  St. 
John  than  to  us  ;  but,  meanwhile,  whether  it  be  generic  or  specific,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  appropriate  in  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of 
Vespasian,  and  corresponds  with  the  serpentine  wisdom  and  caution 
with  which  his  designs  were  carried  out. 

4.  He  is  a  vitible  delegate  tff,  and  responsible  to,  the  first  Beast.  This 
applies  better  to  Vespasian  than  to  any  ona  The  first  outbreak  of  the 
Jewish  war  took  place  while  Nero  was  indulging  in  his  frantic  follies  of 
Rstheticism  in  Greece,  a.d.  66.  He  instantly  despatched  Vespasian  to 
suppress  the  rebellion.  To  a  general  so  placed  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  revolt  against  the  blood-stained  actor  who  then  afflicted 
the  world.  But  as  long  as  the  Ehnperor  lived,  Vespasian,  though  not  a 
favourite  of  Nero,  remained  conspicuously  faithful 

6,  And  be  made  t/ie  earth  toorship  the  fint  Beast,  whose  death-stroke 
was  healed.  To  enforce  subjection  to  Nero,  who  even  ui  his  lifetime  was 
"  worshipped  "  as  a  god,  was  the  express  object  of  Vespasian's  mission 
to  the  East  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  the  Wild 
Beast  is  meant  the  Roman  £mpire  in  general  as  well  as  Nero;  and  Rome 
was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  in  many  of  the  provinces.' 

6.  It  might  seem  an  impossibility  that  any  Roman  general  should 

8t.  John,  ■  Jew  bj  Inrth  and  >  true  patriot,  nw  with  Jewith  e;w  the  inner  wild-beait 
n&tiire  of  the  nun.     He  wotdd  be  little  likely  to  share  in  the  renegade  ftdmiiation  of 
Joaephu  for  the  ganenl  who,  like  hii  eon,  oaiued  auoh  myriadi  of  Jewi — 
"ToiwbU,  ilow  br  the  o»r'.  t»U  ride, 
The  attde  tnant  i  nhiloeophio  pride  ; 

_ou»  j»wB,  snd  feal 

re  fury  of  the  tencer'a  steel ; 
ti,  deep-plonged  beneath  the  lultrf  mine, 
le  light  aire  cf  balmT  Paleettne." 
aniate  af  him  li  that  of  the  Bebbii,  who  nairated  th«t  he  died  In  frlgbtfol 
id  that  of  the  2nd  book  of  Eadiw,  tlut  he  ruled  "  with  miuih  oppreaion  " 

(2  EflOT.  KL  dZ)- 

■  TftuaodDmnitianaieptobablTthetwaheadianMchodeof  theeentislhsadof  the 
till'  1-  "  "-■*-  li-  30,  aiid*er.  8S  may  allode  to  the  belief  that  Domltian  poiwined  Titus. 

*  Oa  tke  MoiheoA  ef  Bmperon,  often  aven  in  their  lifetime,  lee  Bnet,  Odav.  GO ; 
TOr.  M:Cbwl3;  OOSo-IO,^;  F«q).  9 ;  Tw.  .^Mt.  L  11^  74;  iv.  lij,  37  j  ut.  31, 
«lo..  and  Mipra,  p.  4. 
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have  pretended  to  work  tignt,  etill  more  that  there  could  be  sBTthing  in 
his  history  which  could  be  specifically  described  as  a  bringing  down  fire 
from  heaven.  It  happens,  however,  that  Tespasian  is  the  one  Roman — 
the  only  Koman  in  high  places  the  otdy  Imperial  delegate — to  whom 
such  language  will  apply.  SU  vifit  to  AleoMndria  wot  aeeompanied  by 
aigns  and  wonders,  which  obtained  wide  credenoe.  Not  only  had  the 
Nile  risen  in  a  single  day  higher  than  it  had  ever  done  before,  but  Tea- 
pasian  was  believed  to  have  worked  personal  tuiraclea.'  He  had 
anointed  with  spittle  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man,  and  restored  his  si^t ; 
before  a  full  assembly  he  had  healed  a  cripple  ;  and  he  had  shown  a  re- 
markable example  ot  second  sight'  We  do  not  indeed  read  that  he  had 
called  down  fire  from  heaven ;  bat  that  expreasion  may  be  metaphorical 
of  the  fire  and  sword  with  which  he  scathed  and  devastated  Palestine^ 
and  we  can  see  the  circumstance  whioli  may  have  given  shape  to  the 
image.  It  represents  the  False  Prophet  as  a  pseudo-Elias,  and  tliere  wai 
a  circumstance  which  might  well  have  suggestod  a  sort  of  sntitlieeia  be- 
tween the  two.  Yespasiaa  had  visited  Cannel,  and  had  received  a  re- 
markable comm\mication  from  "the  god  Cannelus  "  (evidendy  intended 
for  Elijah),*  who,  though  not  worshipped  under  tie  form  of  any 
image,  had  there  an  altar  which  was  reguded  as  peculiarly  sacred.  Una 
god  Carmelus  had  given  him  an  Oracle,  which,  even  in  the  vetaim  of 
Suetonius,  reminds  us  strongly  of  Dan.  xL  36,  namely,  that  "everything 
which  he  had  in  his  mind  should  prosper,  however  great  it  wos.*^  As  a 
"fulman  beUi,"  and  as  the  supposed  recipient  of  ahvourablo  oracle  troia 
Elijah,  Vespasian,  in  his  bnlliant  successes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  war,  mi^t  well  be  said,  in  the  style  of  writing  which  constantly 
mingles  the  symbolic  and  the  literal,  to  have  flashed  fire  from  heavoi 
upon  the  enemies  of  the  Beast. 

7.  He  ^vee  breath  to  the  image  of  the  Beatt  and  make*  it  ipeak. 
Whether  in  this  instance 'again  we  have  some  allusion  to  the  story  of  a 
magic  wonder  current  in  that  day  we  cannot  toll.  All  that  we  know  is 
that  Vespasian  would  certainly  enforce  homage  and  reverence  from  the 
conquered  Jews  to  the  statues  of  the  Emperor,^  which  Nero  was  specially 
fond  of  multiplying,  and  which  l^e  Jews  regarded  with  peculiar  abhor- 
rence.' In  the  Atcention  (ff  Isaiah  it  is  made  a  characteristic  of  Nero 
that  "  he  shall  erect  his  statue  in  all  cities  before  his  face."*  Since 
Simon  Uagns  pretended  to  animate  statuee  with  life,  thei-e  may  have 
been  a  rumour  that  something  of  the  kind  had  token  place  in  Judna.  If 
not,  the  metaphorical  meaning — the  reanimation  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Palestine,  wUch  the  suoceesful  revolt  of  the  Jews  had  for  a  time  ex- 
tinguished— is  quite  soffioient  to  meet  the  language  of  the  seer. 


>  Koa  Out.  livL  S ;  Saet.  Tcqi.  7.  '  Tus.  BitL  iv.  S3. 

•  HittCT,  Erdkvnde,  viiL  706.    C ' ' "-■  "~  " — 

*  Snet.  Vap.  5  ;  Tm.  BitL  u.  7t 
'  "'"^imuiofllwbeMtUalei    ^ 

J. /M.  iT.UiLMUnt.iLf 


*  Bitter,  Erdkvnde,  viiL  706.    Cumel  i«  aow  calUd  Hir  Eha*. 
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&  ^16  pvUmg  to  dteUh  of  thoM  who  wiU  not  wortkip  tKe  image  of 
fA«  B»a$t — the  slaughter,  buiishmeat,  and  sole  iato  slavery  of  all  who 
rafnsed  to  aocept  the  imperial  aathority ,  rererenoe  the  imperial  images, 
and  accept  the  imperial  coinage,  is  a  oircnmstaiice  which  will  ezplaia 
itael£  It  is  a  sTmbolic  oondensation  of  all  that  had  already  occurred 
in  die  Jewish  war  at  Asoalon,  at  Sepphoris,  at  Qadara,  at  Jotapata,  at 
Oerua,  at  Japha,  Joppa,  Tarichen,  Qiscala,  Qamala,  and  throughout 
the  whole  north  and  west  of  Falestiiie. 

9.  B9  «t(Mnpf  m«n  of  all  roTtka  and  classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  v/ith  th»  image  of  hit  Saait,  and  the  number  of  his  name.  This 
detail,  which  only  applies  in  the  loosest  possible  manner  to  any  of  the 
others  who  have  be^  r^arded  as  the  antitypes  of  the  False  Prophet, 
suits  Yeepasian  very  closely.  It  exactly  describes  his  natural  conduct 
in  giving  his  soldiers  the  brand  of  their  service,'  and  exacting  &om  all 
rlawwB  t^e  oath  of  allegiance,  making  them  swear  "  by  the  genius  of 
Cnaar" — first  of  Nero,  then  of  Galb& 

lastly,  10.  The  forbidding  aU  to  buy  and  gtil  who  have  not  got  the 
mark  <f  the  JBeaet,  seems  to  be  a  very  natural  reminiscence  of  one  of 
Yespasiaa's  most  remarkable  acta.  When  Nero  was  dead,  and  Qalba 
murdered,  and  Otho  also  had  committed  suicide  after  the  terrible  battle 
of  Bedriacnm,  neither  Yespssian  nor  his  soldiers  felt  inclined  to  obey 
the  imbecile  rule  of  the  glutton  Yitellius.  Vespasian  accepted  his  own 
nomination  to  the  Empire  by  the  legions  of  Mucianus  as  well  as  by  his 
own  soldiers,  and  he  hastened  to  make  himself  mastci-  of  the  occasion  by 
establishing  his  headquarters  at  Alexandria.  Any  ruler  who  had  hold 
of  Alexandria  could  command  the  allegiance  of  Egypt,  and  the  lord  of 
Egypt  could  always  put  his  hand  upon  the  very  throat  of  Borne.  For 
if  the  com  ships  did  not  sail  from  Alexandria  the  populace  of  fiome 
ivaa  stained.  Accordingly,  the  first  thing  which  Yespssian  did  was  to 
forHd  all  exporta  from  Alexandria.  That  stem  edict  was  felt  throogh- 
out  the  Empire.  The  object  of  it  was  to  starve  Bome  into  an  absolute 
acceptance  of  his  "mark  of  the  Beast,"  i.e.,  his  Imperial  claim.  It  was 
entirely  sucoessfuL  Oalba,  Otho,  and  even  Vitellius,  were  regarded  ss 
isolated  ntilitaiy  nsorpers ;  Vespasian,  the  Wild  Beast's  delegate,  the 
Wild  Beasfs  miraculous  upholder,  mounted  the  Wild  Beast's  throne, 
and  like  him  became  one  of  the  seven  heads,  and  wielded  the  power 
of  the  ten  provincial  horns — once  rebellious — now  subdued  ;  often 
iniipWI  to  the  harlot^ty,  but  always  faithful  to  the  Roman  Empire.' 

To  me  dieae  circumstances,  wluch  I  have  drawn  out  in  my  own 
iray,  but  of  whit^  the  original  discovery  is  due  to  Hlldebrandt,  seem  to 
be  nearly  decisive.  My  only  doubt  is  whether,  in  that  subtle  inter- 
change cj  ideas  which  marks  all  symbolic  literature,  St.  John  may  not 
have  mingled  two  eoneeptiona  in  his  description  of  tlte  Second  Beast. 

<  Sm  Boiual;,  Au  N.  T.  TtrtaUiirM,  p.  701 
*  Bn.  XTti.  13, 13,  10, 17. 
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If  SO,  I  shonld  feel  no  doubt  diat  the  Bubordinate  monster  tm  meant 
to  eoTnbme  the  featnres  observable  in  the  position  and  condact  of  Simon 
Magos,  as  tiie  False  Prophet  and  Impostor  who  supported  Ifero  at 
Rome,  and  of  Josephus  the  False  Prophet  who  embraced  the  cause  dt 
Teapasi&n  in  PateBtine,  with  that  of  Veepasian  himself  as  a  two-homed 
Wild  Beast  maintaiuing  the  power  of  Bome  in  the  Holy  I^nd.  The 
composite  oharocter  of  each  a  symbol  presents  no  difficulty.  It  dosely 
corresponds  with  known  apocalyptic  methods  —  and  oertainly  in  this 
instance  if  the  Second  Wild  B«ist  and  False  Prophet  be  regarded  as  a 
composite  symbol  (as  is  su^ested  by  the  alternative  description),  I 
think  tiiat  I  have  here  offered  a  closer  approximation  to  eveiy  one  of 
tbe  requirements  of  the  imagery  than  I  have  found  in  the  pages  of  any 
other  interpreter. 

Lastly,  to  revert  for  one  moment  to  the  return  of  tiie  Antichrist  in 
the  person  of  Nero,  it  is — as  I  have  said — in  apocalyptic  and  Oriental 
style  amply  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  If  Oalba,  Otiio,  and 
YitelliuB,  be  omitted  from  the  list  as  mere  transitory  usurpers  who 
would  hardly  be  regarded  as  Kmperors  at  all,  then  Nero  the  fifth 
Emperor  did  reappear,  not  indeed  in  person  f»U  in  tymbol,  in  the  eighth 
Emperor,  Domitian.'  Even  Titus  was  regarded  as  likely  to  be  a  coming 
Nero.'  The  Jews  were  veiy  far  from  looking  upon  him  as  the  atnor  «t 
delieiae  hwnani  generis.  It  is  probable  that  Sulpicius  Sevems  may  be 
preserving  for  us  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  when  (iL  97}  he  attributes 
to  Titus  the  thoroughly  Neronian  and  Antichristian  purpose  of  up- 
rooting both  Christianity  and  Judaism  in  one  and  the  same  strokie. 
This  purpose,  if  he  ever  had  it,  he  did  not  live  to  cany  oat  But 
Domitian,  at  any  rate,  was,  like  Nero,  an  open  peraecator  (&  Christiuiity. 
Tertullian  not  only  sets  him  mde  by  side  with  Nero,  but  even  cftlls  him 
"a  fragment  of  Nero,  so  far  as  his  cruelty  was  concerned,"  and  a  snb- 
Nero.'  In  Domitian  the  Christians  saw  Uie  l^end  of  Nero  redivivvM 
symbolioally  and  effectively  if  not  literally  fulfiUed. 

So  great  was  the  resemblance  between  him  and  his  blood-stained 
prototype  that  the  common  nickname  of  Domitian  in  Home  was  "  (A« 
haid  Nero."  "Titus,"  says  Ausonius,  "was  fortunate  in  the  shortocn 
of  his  rule  :  his  brother  followed  him,  whom  his  Rome  called  '  a  baid 
Nero ; '  "*  and  Juvenal  talks  of  the  time  when  "  the  last  FUvius  was 
rending  the  half-dead  world,  and  Borne  was  enslaved  to  the  bald  Nero."* 
The  identification  of  the  spirit  of  Domitian  with  that  of  Nero  was  also 
familiar  to  Christian  hiatorians.  Eusebius  says  that  towards  the  ckae 
of  his  reign  Domitian  established  himself  aa  a  Boooessor  of  Nero's 

I  The  Ught  woold  then  be  Aagvihu,  T1b«riiUL  Gdm,  OUndini,  Naro,  Taqaaka. 
ntm.  Hero  igtiiL  in  tbe  form  of  DomltiaD  :  to  Out  Naro  m^  and  b  not.  Hid  jvt  wh  to 
ncmi :  he  mi  kt  onoe  the  fifth  and  tht  eighth. 

*  "DeDlqnapTonluna/iunJTiTmcmet  opinabactoiet  ptaadk■fa•nt"(Bart.SV.T)- 
*  Tert.  ApaL  5 ;  De  Pail.  4. 

*  Anna.  Monot.  di  Ord.  XII.  Imp.  11, 12.  •  Jot,  iBbt.  It.  3^  K. 


liatied  to  Ood  and  boatilitj  sgainst  Him.*  It  was  natoral  to  St.  John 
to  ^mbolise  Kero  as  "  the  Wild  Beast,"  and  tiie  very  same  term 
(unmonuMma  belhta)  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  Domitian.'  Ta<iitus  evea 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  two  to  the  advantage  of  N^ro.*  Botli 
showed  die  wild  beast  nature,  bat  the  ferodty  of  Bomitiau  was  more 
cruel  and  more  umate.  In  him  the  death-wounded  Antichrist  was 
once  more  restored  to  lifeL 

SECTION    TIL 

We  hare  now  passed  in  review  all  (Jie  more  difficult  Apocalyptio 
visions.  A  great  part  of  the  remainder  ^  the  Book  is  occupied  with 
scenes  which  require  bat  little  comment,  and  convey  directly  their  own 
great  lessons.  First,  we  have  the  glorious  vision  of  the  Lamb  upon 
Mount  Zion  with  the  redeemed  and  virgin  multitude.  Then  three 
Angels  fly  in  rapid  succession  through  the  mid  region  of  heaven.  The 
fiist  bears  in  lus  hand  an  eternal  gospel  which  must  be  preached  to 
every  nation,  tribe,  tongue,  and  people  before  the  end.*  The  second 
cries  out  in  prophetic  anticipation,  "Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon  the 
Great"  A  thb^  utters  an  awful  warning  to  the  Qentiles  who  worship 
the  Beast  and  receive  his  mai^  Then  a  Voice  proclaims  the  blessed- 
nees  of  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  and  immediately 
afterwards  there  appears  on  a  white  cloud  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man, 
wearing  a  golden  crown  and  grasping  a  sharp  sickle.  Then  follows  the 
harvest  of  the  elect,  and  the  vintage  of  the  wrath  of  Ood,  which  seems 
to  take  place  in  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat,'  and  of  .which  ihe  imagery  is 
tinged  by  reminiscences  of  the  terrible  Jewish  War,  wilii  its  deluge  of 
rolling  blood* — rolling  200  miles,  or,  roughly,  the  whole  length  from 
Tjn  to  Rhinooolura,  from  north  to  south  of  the  Holy  lAnd.' 

Then,  after  an  episode  of  reeplendent  triumph  and  thanksgiving  in 
heaven,  seven  Angwla,  arrayed  in  precious  stone,'  pour  out  their  vials  of 
^Tath  upon  the  heaven  world.'    Like  tiie  plagues  of  the  first  four 

welan  noa  ipootaTit.'' 


■peaks  of  "  ^-mTntiTi  aiBidimre  fureatei  ooinipede*,  tnuUoqiu  jluentia  wnjniini 

'  Jerome,  Bp.  ad  Bard,  itetet  thu  at  160  mile*  ;  but  Uk  deluge  of  blood  begu  ta 


roll  from  a  point  f>r  north  of  tjr^ 
•  Lw.  >J»m,  A,  C,  Tnlx.,  and  ■on 


■od  Hort,  (Trad  Tat.  iL  ad  Ux.,  and  oompare  Hilton't— 
"Hi*  vaunting  foe 
muagli  liii<>i  »>d  >»  >  nxik  of  diamond  aimed  ")• 
•  &ek.  nlL  SI ;  Zeph.  iiL  B. 
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trumpets,  they  sfiect  the  eartii,  and  the  nea,  and  the  riven,'  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  seat  of  the  Beast^  and  -the  river  Enphmtes,  sod 
they  are  ended  by  the  terrible  phenomena  of  storm  and  eaithqoake. 
They  are  agun  but  a  vivid  picture  of  the  repeated  fdgna  in  the  nm,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  Uie  distress  of  nations  iritli  perplexity,  the 
sea  aad  waves  roaring,  men's  hearte  failing  them  for  fear,  and  the 
shaking  of  the  powers  of  heaven,  of  which  Ohrist  had  prophesied,*  At 
the  outpouring  of  the  sixth  Tial,  the  Euphrates  is  metaphoricaUy  dried 
up  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Hie  kings  of  the  East ;  and  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Devil,  the  Beast,  and  t^  False  Prophet  oome  three  frog- 
like spirits  of  demons  working  mirades  which  gather  tlie  heathen 
kings  to  tiie  great  battle  of  Har-Magedon — a  symbol  of  Satanic 
opposition  gathering  to  a  final  head,  and  meeting  with  its  final  over- 
throw,* 

The  seventli  Angel  poors  out  hia  vial  on  the  air.  There  are  thim- 
ders  and  a  mighty  earUiquake.  The  great  dty  (Jenisalem)  is  divided 
into  three ;  the  cities  of  the  Qentiles  fall ;  Rome— the  mystio  Babylon 
^-comes  into  remembrance  before  Qod  for  vengeance;  islands  and 
mountains  flee  away,  and  there  is  a  mighty  plague  of  hail.  We  seem 
here  to  be  in  a  region  beyond  the  limite  of  histoiy ;  but  we  oaa  see  that 
the  images  wotc  in  part  suggested  by  that  remarkable  epoch  of  earth- 
quakes which  aflected  especially  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  by  the  iQiree 
camps  occupied  by  the  army  of  Titos,  and  the  three  factions  which 
occupied  the  three  regions  of  Jemsalem — Simon  in  Betetha,  John  in 
the  tjpper  City,  Eleaur  in  the  Temple^  and  tore  it  to  pieces  with  their 
intemecine  fury. 

Then  the  great  harlot  city  (Borne)  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
Neronian  martyrs,  is  J  udged.  Her  judgm^it  comes  in  put  from  the  ten 
horns,  which  should  have  been  the  source  of  her  strength,  but  which 
hate  her,  and  eat  her  flesh,  and  bum  her  with  fira  Part  at  least  of  the 
symbol  corresponds  with  the  homm  inflicted  upon  Rome  and  the 
Bomans  in  the  civil  wars  by  provincial  govemon — (dready  symbolised  as 
the  horns  of  the  Wild  Beast,  and  here  characterised  as  kings  yet  king- 
domless.  Such  were  Galba,  Otho,  Yitellins,  and  Vespasian.  Teepesian 
and  MucianuB  deliberately  planned  to  starve  the  Soman  populace  ;*  and 
in  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  Titellians  against  Sabinus  and  Domitian, 
and  the  massacre  which  followed,  there  occurred  the  event  which 


lunpett,  SI 
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>D  to  the  mrlieit  oammaoteton  ;  v.  ttfr% 
,t  battlai.    Thn  u*  in  the 


Heno*  Ev»Id'>  conjeotnre  that  Hu-H*gcdan  _ 

BoDuh  HugidoUh)  U  Desdlea.     OthsrwiM  w«  ii_„ 

0«matrik,  tor  Bar-SIagedon  and  ArroA  Bagtiolah  are  both  =  tOL 
•  JofcJ. /.  iy,  10,16. 
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■oniideil  so  portentonsly  in  the  ears  of  every  Koman — the  burning  to 
the  ground  of  the  Temple  of  &e  Capitoline  Japiter,  on  December  19th, 
A.D.  69.'  It  WM  not  the  least  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  the  space 
of  one  year  sav  inniped  in  flames  the  two  most  hallowed  shrines  of 
the  ancient  world — the  Temple  of  Jemaalem  and  the  Temple  of  the 
great  Latin  god.  The  Jews  were  not  alone  in  interpreting  these  events 
of  tile  final  dissolation  of  the  Empire.  Josepbna  saw,  in  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  the  Flavian  dynasty,  "the  unexpected  deliverance  of  the 
fortunes  of  Rome  from  ruin ;  '  Todtua  looked  on  the  year  a.i>.  68  as 
one  which  threatened  to  be  the  final  year  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.' 
The  Apocalyptist  of  //.  Eadraa  saya  tit  the  Eagle,  in  which  be  fiymbolises 
Rome,  "  ^ou  hast  afflicted  the  weak,  thou  hast  hurt  the  peaceable, 
thou  haat  loved  liars,  and  hast  cast  down  walls  of  such  as  did  thee 
no  harm ;  therefore  appear  no  more,  O  Eagle !  nor  thy  horrible  wings, 
nor  thy  wicked  feathers,  nor  thy  malicioaB  heads,  nor  t^y  hurtrful  claws, 
nor  aU  thy  vain  body."  (^  Esdr.  xL  42—46.)  The  author  of  the 
Book  of  Bameh  says  of  Rome,  the  city  which  afflicted  Jerusalem, 
"  Fire  ahall  oome  upon  her  from  the  Everlasting,  long  to  endure ; 
and  she  shall  be  inhabited  of  devils  tor  a  great  time  "  (Bar.  iv,  35), 

His  next  chapters  are  occupied  by  the  minted  wad  and  pean  over 
the  doom  of  fallen  Babylon,  which  is  echoed  in  heaven.*  The  armies  of 
heaven  ride  forth  after  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  are 
summoned  to  feed  on  the  fieeh  of  kings  and  captains  slain  in  impious 
battle.  The  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  are  cast  into  the  Lake  of 
Fire,  and  their  followers  are  alain  by  the  eword  of  the  heavenly  Rider. 
Satan  is  bound  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  Millennium  of  the  Saints 
begins.*  When  the  thousand  ye&rs  are  ended,  Satan  is  to  be  loosed  to 
gather  all  the  heathen,  Qog  and  Magog,*  to  the  final  battle  against  Qod, 
after  which  he  shall  be  flung  to  join  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  in 
the  Lake  of  Fire.  The  great  White  Throne  is  set.  The  dead  ate 
judged.  There  is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Glowing  with  gold 
and  gemfl,'  the  New  Jerusalem  desoends  out  of  Heaven  from  Qod,* 

>  Tme.  J7.  ffi.83;  JOS.B.J.  ir.  11,14.  *  Jm.  B.  J.  ir.  U.  |  & 

*  T^.  H.  L  IL 

*  Tha  aapTMloni  throodiaat  oJwpten  niL — xriil.  *n  alnuat  entinlT  biannrad 
rrotn  the  aaouDt  pMphelt  (ua.  liiL,  xzitL,  z^<r.,  to. ;  Jsr.  xvi,  zzr. ;  Bide,  sxtL, 
zxriL  ;  Aac*  vi  B— TT 

*  A  Ut«>al  miUaoariuilm  hM  bBcm  (ennmllr  oondenmed  bj  th«  CkthoUo  Church. 
Victorinoa  sad  Uu  uriiMt  oonunaiitktoii  nndantood  the  1.CNX)  jtmxt  to  hsTs  bepui  at 
the  InnamatlflW  OrifMl  and  uuwt  of  the  Father*  nndentiiod  it  qiiritually  and  nuta- 
I'boriolbr- 

■  Bazbaiiaii  natiau  from  (h«  North  (Eiek.  XEErilL,  ziziz.).    Abarbaiiel  on  Jar.  ^a. 


The  Holr  Oat  will  bring  pncioDi  itonia  end  [wuIj', 
....    _.,!,.,_.  .i__   ,.,^  ^  3Q  ^^^  InraO,  wUl 
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tliTOTigfa  whose  Btreeta  flov,  bright  oa  ciystal,  the  River  of  the  w&ter  at 
life,  and  there  is  no  Temple  there,  nor  light  of  mooa  nor  gun,  fcv  tLe 
Ixird  Qod  gives  them  light ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  carse.'  "Die 
book  ends  with  that  which  is  the  burden  of  the  whole — Yea  1  I  come 
quickly.  And  the  seer  answers,  as  all  Christians  have  ever  answered. 
Amen  I     Gome  Lord  Jesus  1' 

And  thus  the  whole  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  teadies  the  great 
truths — Christ  shall  triumph  1  Christ's  enemies  shall  be  overoome  I  Thej 
who  hate  Him  shall  be  destroyed  ;  they  who  love  TTiin  shall  be  blessed 
unspeakably.  The  doom  alike  of  Jew  and  of  Oontile  is  already  immi- 
nent. On  Jndiea  and  Jerusalem,  on  Rome  and  her  Empire,  on  Xero  and 
his  adorers^  the  judgment  shall  falL  Sword  and  fire,  and  famine  and 
pestilence,  and  storm  and  earthquake,  and  social  agony  and  political 
terror,  are  notliing  but  ^e  woes  which  are  ushering  in  the  Messiauic 
reign.  Old  things  are  rapidly  passing  away.  The  light  upon  the  visage 
of  the  old  dispoosation  is  vanishing  and  fading  into  dimness,  bnt  the 
face  of  Him  who  is  as  the  sun  is  already  dawning  through  the  East  The 
new  and  final  covenant  is  instantly  to  be  estabHshed  amid  terrible  jadg- 
ments ;  and  it  is  to  be  so  established  as  to  render  impossible  tlie  oaa- 
tiuoance  of  the  old.  Uaranatha  1  The  Lord  is  at  hand !  Even  bo 
oomc^  Lord  Jesus  t    Mane  moMwum  Domine,  nam  adva^)«nucit  / 


CHAPTER  yyiT-. 

THB    FALL    OV    JIBDBALEM. 


(Foi 


'  The  Lord,  whose  fire  is  in  Zion,  and  Eii  furnace  in  Jenmlem"  (Isk  mi  Vf, 
'  What  was  the  caiue  of  the  deshnctioii  of  the  Second  Temple,  aeeiiig  that  Um 
was  distLognished  for  ths  study  of  the  lam  F  ...  It  was  gnimdliu  iatrtd" 
na,  i.  B,  i). 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  last  days  of  Jemsalem.  Yeij  little 
can  be  added  to  the  horrible  story  beyond  what  is  to  be  read  I^eveiy  one 
in  tiie  pages  of  JosephuA.*     It  is  true  that  Josephns  haa  eSectaally 

« the  latter  (Ber,  xzL  SI  aone  ihall  go  w  bat  tboae  who  an  ordained  to  a 
'"         -■  IflytheBabbli         •.-.-. 

ld>to,o 

DteraoU — .  ..,  . 

I  adjure  yna,  eopjuta  (d  tUe 


7\b).    Aetoitshetehtfaer.  xaLlflftheB^blmyUiatOodwfflpbMit 

ii^ofIloiuit*ani^TUK«,»iidOHmel(lM.li.9).  >  ZedL  xi 

■  Hie  Kilaoui  onne  anliut  an*  oa«  who  add*  to,  or  takia  horn,  tba  bo(^  waa  not 

tmeommon  in  dan  wbea  literary  rbtgen  and  interpoIaUon  wu  rama^aUT  e 

Tbvt  IxtBKat  ended  one  of  bii  booki  with  the  wordi :— "  I  adjure  yna,  eopjute 
book,  br  the  Lord  Jeeoi  Ohriit,  and  bj  HI*  giMions  ■yming  to  indge  we  qnieh 
dead,  that  yon  oompara  and  oerefolly  ooneot  your  oopy  by  thw  ezsmpla^  and 
pUoe  thii  adjuration  In  jour  oopy'  COpp.i.  p.  831,  eiL  Stieren).  A  Mtaikr  pi 
loond  at  the  end  of  Bnfiaue'e  fKMmt  to  ale  vemoo  of  Oiigan'    —    —  '    ■ 


Bnldekopar,  Jvdaitm  at ,  , ,. 

*  Fox  modern  aanalivee  deriTsd  from  him,  lee  F.  de  Sauloy,  £m  DtrKitn  Jaitn  * 
Jgnmbn,  1866 ;  Hihnan,  f  iK.  o^  CAmeianttir,  vd.  iiL  :  tlmTtia,  Bitt.  t^  Ott  Sommu, 
eh.lU.;Bv*ld,  As(A.t{.6W-£L8. 
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blackened  liia  own  memory.  It  would  hare  been  well  tor  him  if  he  had 
only  written  the  Anti^uUiet  and  the  Dialoffue  offaitut  Apion.  In  luB 
Jewish  War,  and,  above  all,  in  his  autobiography,  he  stanib  conieaaed  aa 
&  false,  heartleaa,  and  designing  renegade.  The  man  who,  standing  in 
si^t  of  the  ruins  of  Zion  and  the  blackened  area  on  which  had  shone  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  complacently  tells  us  how  Titua  gave  him  other  lands  in 
Judaea,  because  those  which  he  had  poeseesed  near  Jerusalem  had  become 
uMless ;  the  man  who  gloatingly  recounts  tite  honours  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  conquei'ois  who  flung  thousands  of  his  brave  countrymen  to  the 
wild  beasts,  and  sold  tens  of  thousands  more  into  brutal  misery ;  the 
man  who,  in  the  sumptuous  palace  which  he  owed  to  his  conqueror,  could 
detail  without  a  sob  the  extermination  of  his  people ;  the  man  who  could 
gaze  withcomplacentinfamy  on  the  triumph  which  told  of  the  destruction 
of  his  nation's  liberty,  and  could  look  on  while  the  hallowed  veosels  of  the 
Sanctuary  were  held  aloft  before  a  Pagan  populace  by  bloodstained 
hands ;  tfie  man  who  in  youth  haunted  the  boudoir  of  Popptea,  and  in 
old  age  huag  about  the  antechambers  of  Domitian  ;  the  man  who  pur- 
sued with  posthumous  hatred  of  successful  treachery  the  brave  though 
misguided  patriots  who  had  held  it  a  glory  to  die  for  Jerusalem— must 
stand  forth  till  the  end  of  time  in  the  immort&l  infamy  which  his  own 
-writings  have  heaped  upon  himsell'  We  oannot  be  surprised  that  all 
the  patriots  of  his  nation  hat«d  him,  and  tried  to  disturb  his  base  pros- 
perity and  "  gilded  servitude;"  No  one  trusts  the  words  of  Josephus 
-where  he  has  the  least  interest  in  palming  off  upon  us  a  deception.  But 
he  had  no  particular  reason  to  misrepresent  the  general  facts  of  the 
awfnl  aod  heroic  struggle  in  which  for  a  few  months  he  bore  a  part. 
.And  since  tiie  writings  of  Justus  of  Tiberias  and  Antonius  Primus  have 
perished,  as  well  as  tJie  latter  part  of  the  History  of  Tacitus,  Josephus 
becomes  oar  sole  guide.  The  Talmud  has  almost  nothing  to  tell  u&  In 
it  we  look  in  vain  for  the  names  of  John,  or  Simon,  or  Eleazar.  We 
fudj  see  a  dim  glimpse  of  flames  and  assassination,  and  min,  mixed  up 
witii  curious  l^nds  and  tales  of  individual  agony.* 

In  April,  a.I>.  70,  Titus,  with  a  force  of  80,000  I^onaries  and 
Knxiliaries,  pitched  his  camp  on  Scopus,  to  tiie  north  of  the  city. 
Besidee  the  2,M0  trained  Jewish  warriors  who  defended  the  -walls,  the 
city  was  thronged  with  an  incredible  number  of  Passover  pilgrims,  and 
of  fugitives  from  other  parts  of  Judiea.  Feats  of  heroic  valour  were 
perfonned  on  both  sidee,  and  the  skill  of  the  besiegers  was  often  checked 
by  the  almost  insane  fury  of  the  besieged  Fanatically  relying  on  the 
visible  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  while  they  were  infamously  violating 
aU  His  laws,  the  Zealots  rejected  with  insult  every  offer  of  terms.  At 
last  Titus  drew  a  line  of  oircumvallation  round  the  doomed  city,  and 
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began  to  cradtj  all  the  deseiteni  wlia  fled  ta  him.  Hie  inddenta  at  the 
&mma  which  then  fell  on  the  besieged  are  among  the  most  hoirible  in 
human  literature.  The  corpses  bred  a  pestilence.  Whole  houses  vere 
filled  wiUi  nnburied  families  of  the  dead.  MoUiers  slew  and  deronred 
Ukeir  ovn  children.  Hunger,  rage,  despair,  and  madness,  seized  the  dtj. 
Itbecameacageof  furiciis  madmen,  a  city  of  howling  wild  beasts,  and  irf 
cannibals — a  belli'  Forthe  first  time  for  fivecentnries,  on  July  17,i.[).  TO; 
tbe  daily  sacrifices  of  tha  Temple  ceased  for  want  of  prieeta  to  ofibr  tiienL 
Disease  and  slaughter  ratbleesly  accomplished  thair  work.  At  last,  amid 
shrieks  and  flames,  and  suicide  and  massacre,  the  Temple  was  takm  and 
reduced  to  asbes.  The  great  altar  of  sacrifice  was  heaped  with  the  alain. 
The  courts  of  the  Temple  swam  deep  in  blood.  Six  tiiousand  miserable 
women  and  children  sank  with  a  wild  ciy  of  terror  amid  the  blanng 
ruins  of  the  cloisters.  Romans  adored  the  insignia  of  their  l^ons  on 
the  place  were  the  Holiest  had  stood.  As  soon  as  they  became  masten 
of  de  Upper  City  they  only  ceased  to  slay  when  they  were  too  westy 
to  slay  any  longer.  According  to  Josephus,  it  bad  been  the  eanest 
desire  of  Titus  to  prcsttrve  the  Temple^  but  his  commands  were  dis- 
obeyed by  his  soldiers  in  the  fury  of  the  struggle.  According  to  Sol- 
picina  Severus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  probably  quoting  the  voy 
words  of  Tacitus,  Titus  formed  the  deliberate  purpose  to  destroy  CSiritti- 
anity  and  Judaism  in  one  blow,  believing  thri  if  the  Jewish  root  wa« 
torn  np  the  Christian  branch  would  soon  perish.*  The  tallest  and  mort 
beautiful  youths  were  reserved  for  the  ramqueror'a  trium[^  Of  those 
above  seventeen  years  of  age  multitudes  were  doomed  to  Trork  in  chaim 
in  the  Egyptian  mines.  Others  were  sent  as  presenta  to  various  towns 
to  be  slain  by  wild  beasts  or  gladiators,  or  by  each  others  swords  in  the 
provincial  amphitheatre&  The  young  of  both  sexes  were  sold  as  ilavca 
Even  during  the  days  on  which  these  arrangements  were  being  nud^ 
11,000  perished  for  want  of  food ;  some  because  their  guards  would  not 
^ve  it  to  tbem,  others  because  they  would  not  accept  it^  Josetdiiu 
reckons  the  number  of  captives  taken  during  the  war  at  97,000,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  perished  during  the  d^  at  1,100,00(X     1^ 


oniD  Bt  Chrutiuionun  rtliglo  toUeratiir.    Qolppe  lui  religioDM  1i 

Uid«iii  tunen  kootoiibu*  urolwtH  ;  ttdr — -"^'-i*  -^— —  •-  -' ' 

Saer.  BM.  iL  30,  §  6,  7].    He  had  & 


Uid«m  tunen  kootoiibu*  wofeotH  ;  ndioe  (ublkli  itdrMia  bole 
~ -^     _    .    -  ■     h  to  Hie  lort 


I   one  of  Titiu'i  oonndl  ol 

not  to  be  tttutad  when  1 __ 

of  BreeUn.  beUerea  that  Sulpiottu  Bevenii  ij  qaotiD 
■bora.    Grgti  (iil  403)  oantemptuoiuly  TeJMt*  ihii  n 

oonld  •oucelr  bare  baud  of  the  Chriitiuii.    BatlSti „„ 

of  A^pne  II.,  and  there  ue  dgM  that  Joeephni  knew  a  good  deel  i . 

Ohriatiknit^  than  he  Tenturet  to  mj,  and  tbat  Ampp^  bad  not  bMED  mdoSuenoadhr^ 
■r^umenti  ot  St.  Pikol  (lee  DeranboDiK,  p.  2BS!),  (M  the  othw  bend,  Bvald  thinb  tial 
thu  unrtion  u  to  the  pnipoee  of  Titoe  ti  wsiJcened  by  the  lepetitioii  of  H  in  tbe  cbm  « 
Hadrtui; — "oxiBtuniuia  le  Cbrutiuiam  fldem  looiinluiia"  (tL&  by  jvofenini;  tbefltca 


dwTempblperentaiiuii"  (Bolp.  S«t.,  Swr.  fl^M.  li  81,  SSj  Binid,  Oac*.  tI  7«J. 
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nnmbera  who  periahsd  in  tbo  wbole  war  are  reckoned  at  (he  awfnl  total 
of  1,337,490,  and  the  nnmber  of  prisoners  at  101,700;  bnt  even  these 
estimatea  do  not  inclade  all  the  items  of  mxaj  skinniBhes  and  batUefl, 
nor  do  they  take  into  acooont  the  multitudes  who,  throughout  the  whole 
GOtmtry,  perished  of  misery,  famine,  and  disease  It  may  well  be  said  tiiat 
the  nation  seemed  to  have  given  itself  "a  rendezvous  of  extermination," 
Two  thousand  putrefying  bodies  weref  ound  even  in  the  subterranean  vaulte 
of  the  dtj.  During  tJie  siege  all  Ae  trees  of  the  environs  had  been  cat 
down,  and  hence  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place,  with  its  charred  and 
bloodstained  ruins,  was  bo  completely  altered,  that  one  who  was  suddenly 
brought  to  it  would  not  (we  are  told)  have  recognised  where  he  was. 
.And  yet  Ote  site  had  been  so  apparently  impregnable,  with  ito  massive 
and  nnequalled  foi'tifications,  that  Titus  freely  declared  that  be  saw  in 
his  victory  the  hand  of  Ood^  From  that  time  all  Jews  on  seeing  Jeru- 
salem  rend  their  garments  and  exclaim,  "  Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem 
ft  desolation.  Our  holy  and  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  praised 
Thee,  is  burned  with  fire,  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid  wasta"  * 

It  was  to  this  event,  the  most  &vhA  in  history — "one  of  the  most 
awful  eras  in  God's  economy  of  grace,  and  the  most  awful  revolution  in 
all  Ood's  religious  dispensations"* — that  we  must  apply  those  pi-ophecies 
of  Christ's  coming  in  which  every  one  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
describe  it  as  near  at  hand.*  To  those  prophecies  our  Lord  Himself 
fixed  these  three  most  definite  limitations — the  one,  that  before  that 
generation  parsed  away  all  these  things  would  be  fulfiUed;'  another, 
that  some  standing  there  should  not  taste  death  till  they  saw  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  TTin  kingdom  ;*  the  third,  that  the  Apostles  should  not 
have  gone  over  ^e  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  ooma'  It  is 
Btrmnge  that  these  distinct  limitations  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
decisive  proof  that  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  was,  in  the  folleat  sense,  the 
Second  Advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  was  primarily  contemplated 
1^  the  earliest  voices  of  prophecy. 

.  And,  indeed,  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  all  the  events  which  accom- 
panied and  followed  it  in  ^e  Homan  world  and  in  the  Christian  Church, 

I  It  ii  cmiooj  to  oonbwt  tlu  ploni,  gaatla,  and  amiable  Tiba  of  JoHphug,  aod  tha 
" Imva and  dHlinK  of  the  hnmiiD  noa  of  Boman  hirtorioiu,  with  "TitDi  the  Bad" 
(BviMhl)ior"ti!eTnaiit,"o(th*  lUmadirt*.  Their  weU-koovn  legend  t«lli  that, 
hib^  eau^  In  a  tamble  itnni.  and  getting  lafe  to  land,  he  deSed  Ood,  Who,  to  pnniih 
liim,  tent  a  little  gnat  (mrP].  initGh  orapt  np  hit  nottrili  into  hit  brain,  and  caused  him 
iiii  lit  II I  and  ikmleM  aogiuih.  At  hb  death  it  wia  toond  to  be  "  u  big  u  a  bird,  and 
to  have  a  Inak  and  dam  of  iteel"  (Beteahith  Rabba  x. ;  Tiumhuma,  62,  a.  etc.).  It 
maj  be  imagined  how  patrioUo  Jewi  felt  toirardi  lUui  F/aviut  Joeepbiu.  The  nuns 
m  wbleh  he  prided  hlmaelf  woold  be  to  them  a  veritable  "  brand  of  the  Beaat." 

■  Ib.  liiT.  10,  U  ;  Hoed  Katou,  t.  26,  a. 

*  Bp.  Warbarttm't  Julian,  L  p.  2L 

*  AoU  ii.  16-30,  40:  ilL  19-21;  1  Thew.  ir.  13— 17:  v.  1-16;  aThB«.L7-10; 
1  Cor.  i.  7  :  1. 11 ;  IT.  21 :  ivi.  22  j  Rom.  lUL  11,  12 ;  Phil.  ilL  20  ;  It.  B  :  1  Tim.  iv. 
1 ;  2  Tim,  iiL  I ;  Heb.  L  2 ;  z.  29,  S7  :  Jamei  v.  3,  8,  9  ;  1  Pet  iL  7 ;  3  Pet.  iiL  12  ; 
IJ.  ii.  la  „ 

*  Katt  xzir.  3*.  *  Matt.  uL  28.  I  Uitt.  i.  23- 
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bod  ft  Bignifioanoe  vhich  it  is  hardly  posnble  to  over«rtunato.  'Bmj 
vera  the  final  end  of  the  old  Dispenaa&OL  They  "trere  the  Ml  in- 
anguratioa  of  the  New  Oorenant.  The;  irera  God's  own  overwhelming 
judgment  on  that  form  of  Judaic  Christiaiuty  which  threatened  to 
cru^  the  work  of  St  Faal,  to  lay  on  the  G^itiles  the  yoke  of  an 
abrogated  Mosusm,  to  establiah  itself  by  threata  and  anathemas  as  the 
only  orthodoxy.  Many  of  the  early  Christians — and  those  especially 
who  lived  at  Jerusalem — were  at  the  nme  time  ri^d  Jews.  So  long  as 
they  oontinued  to  walk  in  the  ordinaaoee  of  their  fathers  as  a  national 
and  cuBtomary  daty,  each  obeervances  wera  hannless;  but  it  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  this  external  rigorism  to  usurp  in  many  minds 
Hie  place  of  true  religion.  In  every  Church,  as  we  see  from  most 
of  the  Catholic  epistles,  as  well  as  in  those  of  St.  Paul,  the  Judsists 
assorted  themselves,  and  won  over  the  devoted  adherence  of  the  multi- 
tude, which  is  ever  ripie  for  the  elaveiy  of  rigid  dogmas  and  narrow 
forma  It  required  the  whole  foroe  of  St.  Paul's  inspired  and  ^ilendid 
genius  to  save  Christiaoity  from  sinking  into  an  exclusive  sect  of 
repellent  Ebionites.  No  event  less  awful  than  the  desolation  of  Jud^a, 
the  destruction  of  Judaism,  the  annihilation  of  all  possibility  of  ob- 
serving the  precepts  of  Moses,  could  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Jndaisers  from  their  dream  of  imagined  infallibility.  Nothing  but 
God's  own  unmistakable  interposition — nothing  but  tiio  mimifeat  coming 
of  Christ — could  have  persuaded  Jewish  Christians  that  tlie  Law  of  the 
Wilderness  was  annulled ;  that  the  idolised  minutisa  of  Levitism  ooold 
no  longer  claim  to  be  divinely  obligatory ;  that  the  Temple,  to  which  so 
many  myriads  had  resorted  from  every  region  of  the  world,  as  to  a 
common  refuge,  where  they  found  peace  and  forgiveness  and  holy 
thoughts  and  joyous  hopes,'  had  been  Bmitten  to  the  ground  aa  though 
by  flashes  of  God's  own  avenging  fire;  that  the  saraifices,  of  which 
Philo  had  so  recently  said,  "  they  are  being  offered  even  until  now,  and 
they  shall  be  ofiered  for  ever,"'  bad  been  &ially,  decisively,  and,  by  the 
direct  action  of  Divine  Providence,  annulled.  It  was  absurd  to  imagine 
tiiat  salvation  oould  in  any  way  depend  on  obedience  to  a  law  to  which 
obedience  had  been  rendered  impossible  1^  Qod's  own  decrecL  He 
facts,  so  terrible  to  Jewish  imagination,  that  the  steps  of  tha  pro&ne 
had  carried  their  bloody  footprints  into  the  Holiest,  where  only  the 
High  Priest  could  enter  oooe  a  year ;  that  the  unclean  hands  of  GeDtolee 
had  been  laid  on  the  golden  altars ;  that  the  sacred  rolls  of  the  Torah, 
for  which  any  Jew  would  have  been  ready  to  die,  had  been  carried 
captive,  for  every  profane  eye  to  gaze  upon,  t^ong  the  streets  of  £dom 
and  Babylon — ^were  but  ^mbols  of  the  yet  deadlier  fact  that  henceforth 
that  Law  could  not  be  kept,  nor  the  Paschal  lamb  slain,  nor  ihe  cere- 
monies of  even  the  Great  I>ay  of  Atonement  any  longer  observed, 
Judaism,  a  religion  of  which  the  Temple  was  the  most  essentia  oeUtto, 

>  PUlik  Dt  XonarAia  (Haaga;,  U.  SS3}. 
•  /d.,  Lq/.  ad  OaAuK  (MuesT.  u-  SW). 
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of  wliicli  BaoriBcefl  were  the  most  essential  element,  became  a  religion 
-witliont  a  temple  and  -nithoat  a  sacriGae.  It  became  no  longer  possible 
tot  even  the  most  Pharisaio  of  aacerdotalista  to  talk  aa  Uioogli  tjie  reiy 
muTeiae  depended  on  ceremonies  and  yestmentB,  or  on  the  right  boming 
of  the  two  kidneys  with  the  fat 

Christian  historiaoe  rightly  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  event. 
He  Temple,  says  OromoB,  was  overthrown  and  done  away  with,  becaose 
it  oould  no  longer  serve  any  good  or  oaeful  olgect,  since  now  the  Chnrch 
of  God  was  vigorously  germinadng  throaghoat  the  worid.*  When,  in 
A.D.  120,  ..^ia  Capitolina  was  built  by  Hadrian  on  the  ruina  ot 
Jerusalem,  and  Ohristians  were  allowed  freo  aocess  to  it,  while  no  Jew 
was  Buffered  to  approach  it,  the  Chnrch  of  the  Oiroumcision  was 
piacticall;  at  an  end.  "Up  to  that  time,"  says  Snlpidns  Sevems, 
"  almost  all  Christians  in  Judtea  obsei-ved  the  Law  while  Uiey  worshipped 
Christ  as  Qod ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  God's  ordinance  that  henceforth 
the  slavery  of  tiie  Law  should  be  taken  away  from  the  freedom  of  the 
Church."'  The  Church  of  j^ia  Capitolina  was  no  longer  prevalently 
Judaic ;  nay  more,  in  a  mission  to  Hadrian  it  fonnally  severed  itself 
from  the  Jewa  For  the  first  time,  in  a.d.  137,  it  selected  as  its  bishop 
Marcos,  an  unoiroumcised  Gentile."'  The  event  significantly  proved 
that  ev^i  in  Judna  the  futuie  destinies  of  the  Christian  Church  were  in 
no  Airther  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  either  Ebionites  or 
Nazarenes.*  The  Church  then  emancipated  Itself  finally  and  for  ever 
from  the  tnunmels  of  the  Synagogue. 

ISo  one  was  more  deeply  influenced  by  this  event  than  St;  John. 
A  foil  quarter  of  a  century  dapsed  between  the  ripe  manhood  when  ho 
irroto  ^e  Apocalypse  and  the  old  age  in  which  he  wrote  the  Qospel  and 
Epistlea  llie  colouring  and  spirit  of  the  Apocalypse  are  clearly 
Jud^c;  but  we  see  alike  in  the  advanced  Christology,*  and  in  the 
noognition  of  the  equality  of  the  redeemed  Gentiles,'  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  Temple  in  the  New  Jemsslem,  how  far  St.  John  was 
removed  from  the  heresies  of  those  Jewish  Christisns  to  whom  Christ 
was  no  more  than  tJie  Jewish  Messiah,  and  Christianity  no  more  than 
an  engrafting  c^  their  belief  upon  an  otherwise  unchanged  Pharisaism. 
And  j'et,  though  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  are  identioal  with  the 
Apocalypse  in  essential  doctrines — ^though  the  thought  of  Christ  as 
the  Victim  lAmb  is  prominent  in  both — ^we  see  how  wide  is  the 
difference  which  separates  them ;    how  much  calmer  is  the  style,  how 

<  "  EboIaiiK  Dri  jna  mt  totom  oAmu  gBrmtouite,  hoc  (templnm)  t&nqium  effoatom 
•t  Tscniun  DnQiqiu  nnd  boBO  ttmunodnm  ubitrio  Dm  ftttterendom  fnit "  (Om.  vil.  9). 

*  Bnlp.  Sot.  B.  8.  IL  31. 

■Ennb.  A^,£tT.6;  OiU*,  OaA.  d.  Judat.  It.  iS3. 

*  Tbt  fmrifioi  panemtloiii  uid  munora*  of  CRuiiHaiu  bj  tha  FtiM  Haotili  Bu 
Ooohl*  (A.D.  132—134),  whish  flnt  thorimghty  opoaed  the  vjtm  of  ths  Pagui  world  to 
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much  deeper  the  revelation,  oontamed  in  the  l&ter  irritiDgs ;  how  tii» 
hgbt  whidi  hod  da-wned  so  brightly  apon  the  Apostles  in  the  C3iardi  of 
JeroBalem  hod  shone  more  and  more  onto  the  perfect  day.  Hie  Ooapel 
and  Epistles  contain  the  Bome  tmtha  as  the  Apocalypse,'  bnt  the 
symbols  are  niiritualiaed.  Jerusalem,  even  aa  a  symbol,  no  longer 
oocnpioB  tiie  foreground  of  his  tjiongbta,  and  positive  Judaic  ordi- 
nances sink  into  insignifioanoe  in  compariBon  with  die  knowledge  of  Ood 
which  is  eternal  life.  The  Apocalypse  b  mainly  occupied  with  the 
awfolnesB  of  retribution :  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  are  dominated  by  the 
ideal  of  lova 

Unless  these  considerations  be  admitted  in  their  fullest  extent, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  maintun  that  writings  so  different,  even  amid 
their  partial  similarities,  could  hare  come  from  the  same  hand.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  Apocalypse  we  have  a  material  eschatology,  and 
in  the  later  writings  a  spiritual  consammation.  It  is  true  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  an  expression  of  Judaic  Christianity,  and  that  the  Oospel 
and  Epistles  are  not  It  is  true  that  the  points  of  oontjast  which  t^ey 
offer  are  more  salient  than  their  resemblances.  It  is  even  true  ihaX 
both  could  never  have  existed  timullaneotithf  in  the  same  mind.  In  the 
Apocalypse  the  symbols  of  Heaven  itself  are  mainly  Jewish  and 
Levitical,  and  in  the  Gospel  the  evanescenoe  and  annulment  of  such 
forms  is  clearly  proclaimed.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  elements  of  EHvine 
wrath  are  mainly  depicted  in  phraseology  borrowed  from  the  old  pro- 
phetic images;  in  the  later  writings  Ood  is  depicted  almost  excIusiTely 
in  the  attributes  of  compassion  and  love.  In  the  Apocalypse  Christ 
is  Uie  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  the  ruler  who^  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
shall  dash  the  nations  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel ;  in  the  Gospel  He 
is  the  Good  Shepherd  who  layeth  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  In  the 
later  writings  there  are  no  wars  and  collisions — no  acts  of  awful 
vengeance  at  which  the  saints  look  on  with  exultation ;  but  the  world 
is  something  wholly  apart  from  the  kingdom  of  the  saints,  and  that 
kingdom  is  spiritual  and  in  the  heart  In  the  Apocalypse  the  Anti- 
<dirist  is  a  bloodstained  Soman  Emperor;  in  the  EpiaUes  there  are 
many  antichrists,  and  they  are  forms  of  speculative  error.  In  tlie 
Apocalypse  there  are  two  resurrections,  both  ph^oal,  one  before,  one 
after,  the  Millennium ;  in  the  Gospel  the  first  and  chief  resurrection  is 
that  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousnoaa.  In  the 
Apocalypse  Heaven  is  wholly  a  future  splendour;  in  the  EpistJes  it 
is  already  a  living  and  present  realisation  of  Qod's  presence  in  the  heart 
The  Apocalyptist  consoles  the  Christian  sufferer  with  the  hope  of  what 
he  shaU  be ;  the  Evangelist  with  the  knowledge  of  what  he  ia* 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  Evangelist  and  tlie  Seer  of 
Fatmos  be  one  and  the  same  person  i' 

I  Ai  nen  Banc  tdmita  (Thne  CftrMian  Catturiti,  i  1(4). 

>  See  Reuaa,  SitL  dt  la  ThteL  OML  li.  E64— E7L 

■  Enid  ufi  -with  hi*  uinal  podtiveDS**,  "  &B  eigibt  doIi  js  gonuer  miu  da  nxA 
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Th^  are  one  and  the  same,  but  divided  from  each  otber  by  neu'ly 
K  qnuter  of  a  centiuy — by  more  than  twenty  yean  of  divine  educa- 
tion and  broadening  light  Many  of  these  difierenoes  arise  from  the 
dealing  with  truths  wUch  are  indeed  widely  diveise,  but  which  yet 
tre  equally  true,  and  which  are  necesaary  to  complement  each  other. 
Many  of  them  may  be  summed  up  and  accounted  for  in  tlie  dngle 
remark  that  the  Apocalypse  w  an  Apocalypse,  and  that  it  was 
written  amid  the  throbbing  agonies  of  the  Jewish  War  and  after  the 
bloodstained  horron  of  tJie  N'eronian  persecution.  At  that  time  St. 
John  still  belonged  in  training  and  sympaUiy  to  tlie  Church  of  the 
Circumcision.  The  Qospel  and  Epistles,  on  the  other  hEtnd,  were 
written  ftfter  long  residence  among  (Jentiles,  when  the  whole  penpectiTe 
of  the  Apostle's  thoughts  had  been  altered  by  the  flood  of  divine 
iUumination  cast  alike  upon  the  Old  and  the  'Sew  Covenant  by  the 
fulfilment  of  Chnst's  own  prophecies  of  TTia  coming.  After  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  He  had  established  Hjii  kingdom  upon  earth  by  closing 
for  ever  the  Jewish  dispensatiou. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgott^i  that  amid  all  the  differences  whidi 
sepatete  these  writings  there  are  many  subtle  similarities  in  the  t«m- 
pwament  of  the  writer,  in  his  phraseology  and  in  his  theolt^cal  stand- 
point In  both  we  have  Uta  prominent  conception  of  Christ  as  the 
l4unb  of  Cod ;'  in  both — and  in  them  alone — He  is  called — "  The 
Word."  In  both  we  read  <d  the  "  living  Water."  In  both  we  find 
the  recognition  of  the  priority  in  time  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  admiasion 
of  the  Qentilee.  Both  books  give  prominence  to  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (zii  10),  "they  shsjl  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced,"  and  both  in  their  reference  to  this  verse  diverge  in  the 
■ame  way  from  the  IiXX.  So  careful  student  of  St.  John's  writings 
can  fail  to  see  that  in  many  respects,  and  in  relation  to  many  doctrines, 
an  identity  of  essence  underlies  the  dissimilarity  of  form.*  Not  one 
of  the  Johannine  books  could  be  spared  from  the  sacred  canon  without 
manifest  and  grievous  loss ;  all  of  them  are  rich  in  truths  which  are 
necessary  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation. 

■Hsn  8ait«n  bin  ontatmaht  ,  .  .  dsito  gswioer  ab  tod  einem  gun  uideni  Sohiiftrtellai 
vnd  ■!•  nicht  Tom  Apottel  rerftiat "  {jMann.  Sdiriflen,  ii.  1). 

>  Id  tba  Ooaptl  wu^,  in  the  Apo<i&l7))M  itww.  It  luu  been  ingeniouil;  (oggcated 
that  Ji^iw  toMj  bkvs  boBD  ohoMn  u  phynologiiwllT  eqnivUBot  in  nond  to  hi|Hn>. 

*  For  >  mort  Htufacton  proof  of  thii,  lee  GebWdt,  Doctrina  of  tht  Apoealgfte 
(K  Tr.,  CImA,  Bdinb.,  ISTSl.  lulated  raMmblAncei  are  Ber.  iL  2:  John  ztL  12 
("cBBliat  hm*"):  Bar.  iL3;  John  iv.  6  ("taint");  angeU  and  >»iDt*  "in  white " 
Hr*naw,B«T.  ilClS;  Jobnxx.  13};  effenta  of  "  anointing  "  (&<t.  iiL  18  ;  1  John  0. 
SO),  Bemdea  thaae  there  aie  other  tsiIibI  maamblancee,  inoh  u  ti|hu'  Uyw,  ot  Uym 
(Bar.  m.  8, 16:  zilL  7,  ft  et«, ;  John  TiiL  SI ;  1  John  ii  G) :  »»»  f«U«,  or  Uiffcuir 
<Iter.  zilLU;lJahni.8):  ■W>[TB,eto.)  (Ber.  iria  34  ;  John  iL  13) ;  "  Ha  that  - 
ii  tnw  ■  [Bar.  iiL  7,  ifz.  11 ;  John  L  14,  liv.  6 ;  1  John  v.  20) ;  and  the  oommon 
paonllar  xms»  of  the  word*  iiiifu^t,  A»t4,  loifiimv,  Ipf^tarl,  Junn'>t>.  M^i,  ni4<i^«, 
•rmwir.  r^tntir,  eta.  On  the  other  nde  lee,  among  otinn,  DOrtwdieok,  pp.  TS— 80  ( 
Swald,  JoAoBK.  Sdiriftnt,  iL  S2,  53,  61,  62. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE    OBOWTH     OV    H8BB8T. 


"  La  hmha  qui  obKuroit  le  Soiall  o'wt  i,  dire  Vhizim." — Boemir. 
Thkbb  were,  as  I  h&ve  said,  tliree  great  evente  which  deeply  inflnraced 
the  last  and  most  active  period  in  the  life  of  St.  John — the  Neronian 
persecution,  the  fall  of  Jerasalem,  and  the  growth  of  Heresy.  Tba 
two  fonner  events,  which  were  sudden  tjad  overvhelminj^  woke 
their  tremendous  echoes  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  third  erent  was  verj 
gradual  We  find  traces  of  it  in  the  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches,  but 
it  had  a  still  deeper  influence  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistlec^  which 
were  the  inestimable  fmit  of  tiie  Apostle's  ripest  years.  According  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  they  were  especially  written  to  oombat 
heresy,  not  l^  the  method  of  direct  and  vehement  controversy,  but  by 
that  noblest  a[  all  methods  which  connsts  in  l^e  irreaiBtible  presentation 
oi  counter  truths. 

The  word  "  heresy,"  though  it  is  used  in  the  Authorised  Yeision  to 
translate  the  haireaia  oi  tiie  New  Testament,  has  not  the  same  meaning. 
The  word  was  not  originaOy  applied  in  a  bad  senee.  In  classic  Oreek, 
for  inataace,  it  merely  meant  a  choice  of  principles,  a  school  of 
philosophy  or  of  thought'  In  the  New  Testament  it  comes  to  mean 
"  a  faction,"  and  tiie  sin  oondemned  by  the  word  is  not  the  adopticu  <d 
erroneous  opinions,  but  Ihe  factioutnest  qf  party  tpirit.'  It  was,  how- 
ever, perfectly  natural  that  it  should  come  to  mean'  a  wrong  choice  a 
false  system.  For  Christianity,  being  a  divine  revelation,  involves  a 
fellowship  and  unity  in  all  essential  verities,  and  he  who  gives  undue 
preponderance  to  his  own  arbitniry  conoeptiona,  he  who  allows  to 
Bubjeotive  influences  or  traditional  errors  an  nnlimited  sway  over  hia 
interpretationB  of  truth,  becomes  a  heretia  And  in  this  sense  many 
are  heretics  who  most  pride  themselves  on  their  vaunted  catholicity ; 
for  the  source  of  all  heresies  is  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  the  worst  of  aQ 
heresies  is  the  spirit  of  hatred.  The  word  "  heretic  "  has  indeed  been 
shamefully  abused.  It  has  again  and  again  been  applied  in  a  thoroughly 
heretical,  and  worse  than  heretical  manner,  to  the  insight  and  inspira- 
tion of  tiie  few  who  have  discovered  aspects  of  truth  hiuierto  nimotlced, 
or  restored  old  truths  by  the  overthrow  of  dominant  perversioua.     A 

>  Seit.  Em^.  L  le  ;  Oic.  od  Fam.  xv.  16,  3. 

*  It  only  ooonn  In  AcU  V.  17 :  XT.  S ;  zzir.  S,  M:  xzrlS:  xxriH.  Zi :  1  Cor.  zL19t 
OsLt.H):  aPotiLl. 

■  See  Neauder,  Ch.  Sid.  H.  4. 
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Ohorch  can  only  prove  its  poesesfdon  of  life  by  healthy  derelopment. 
Morbid  unifonoity,  enforced  by  the  tyraimy  of  a  dominant  Beot,  is  the 
most  certain  indication  of  dissolution  and  deoay.  Since  Chriatiaiuty  is 
manysided,  the  worst  form  of  heresy  la  the  mechanical  suppression  of 
divei^ence  from  popolar  shibbolethk  Every  great  reformer  in  turn, 
every  discoverer  of  new  forms  or  expressions  of  religious  trath,  every 
slayer  of  old  and  monstrouB  errors,  has  been  called  a  heretic.  When  a 
new  truth  could  not  be  refuted,  it  wast  easy  for  the  members  of  a 
dominant  parfy  to  gratify  their  impotent  hatred  by  burning  him  who 
had  uttered  it ;  and  though  religious  partisans  can  no  longer  commit  to 
the  flames  those  who  differ  £rom  them,  it  is  as  true  in  our  days  as  in 
those  of  Milton,  that — 

"  Men  whose  fdth,  Isanin^,  Ufa,  and  purs  intent 
Would  liBve  been  held  m  high  esteem  by  Paul, 
Halt  now  be  c&Ued  and  printM  'heretio' 

B;  ihsllow  Edmrdi  tuid  Boottdi  whBt-d'je-calL" 

Sut  the  real  heretics  were,  in  most  cases,  the  supporters  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  and  stereotyped  ignorance,  by  whom  these  mortryra  were  tortured 
and  slun.  He,  and  he  only,  is,  in  the  strict  and  technical  sense  of  the 
woid,  a  heretic,  who  denies  the  fundamental  truths  of  Ohristianity,  as 
embodied  in  the  catholic  creeds  which  sufficed  to  express  the  doctrines 
of  tho  Church  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  her  history.  But  we  are 
taught  by  daily  experience  that  it  is  possible  to  bold  catholic  truth  in 
an  heretical  spirit,  and  heresy  in  a  catholic  spirit  By  the  fraud  of  the 
devil  many  a  Catholic  has  acted  in  the  spirit  of  an  in&del ;  and,  by  the 
grace  of  Qod,  many  a  heretic  has  shown  the  virtue  of  a  sainL  As  for 
the  existence  of  diversity  in  the  midst  of  general  unity,  it  is  not  only 
inevitable,  bnt,  in  our  present  condition  of  imperfection,  it  is  the  only 
means  to  secure  a  right  apprehension  of  truth.  Chiistianity  may  be 
rc^^arded  in  two  aspects — as  a  law  of  life  and  as  a  system  of  doctnnes. 
Sat  neither  was  the  law  of  life  laid  down  in  rigid  precepts  nor  was  the 
plan  of  salvation  set  forth  in  dialectics.  Men  may  be  pure  and  true 
Ohiistians,  though  their  holiness  reveals  itself  in  manifold  varieties  of 
form ;  they  may  be  in  faithful  and  oonscientioua  communion  with  tiie 
Catholic  Church,  though  the  inevitable  differences  of  individuality  lead 
to  different  modes  of  apprefaendiog  the  essential  Goapeh  All  that  is 
indispensable  is  that  their  varietiee  of  opinion  should  be  subordinate 
to  one  divine  uni^,  and  that  their  mode  of  life  under  all  differences 
should  express  some  aspect  of  the  one  divine  ideal 

Xbe  moral  fibre  of  bitterness  from  which  all  heresies  spring,  is  one 
and  the  8am&  Whether  they  result  from  the  blind  and  tyrannous 
unanimity  of  corrupt  Churches,  or  the  wide  self-assertion  of  opinionated 
individu^  they  owe  their  ultimate  origin  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
the  heart  But  the  intdleetual  sources  of  heresy  were  manifold.  It 
mm  produced  by  the  contact  oi  Christianity  with  Heathenism  and  witli 
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Juduam,  and  was  especiallf  derived  from  tiie  forms  of  j^iiloK^j  whicli 
had  sfOTing  up  in  the  booom  of  both  religions. 

The  QentUes,  aa  a  rule,  hated  the  Mosaic  Iaw,  and  looked  on  Christi- 
anity as  the  anta^nist  c^  Jadaism,  »th«r  than  aa  its  diasolution  and 
folfilment.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  Christianity  only  en 
accretion  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  clung  to  the  most  rigid  letter  <k  in- 
stitutions  -which  Heathenism  despised.  Hence,  amid  the  nomberless 
nmifioations  of  heretical  seclH  wMob  disturbed  the  Churdi  of  the  fiist 
oentory,  and  whidi  wore  massed  tt^tlier  under  the  vsgue  and  often  io- 
appropiuts  name  of  QnoBtioism,  some  were  Jodaio  and  some  were  anti- 
Judaio. 

1.  To  the  Jewish  sects  we  have  aleady  alladed.  They  may  be  clused 
under  tia  two  heads  of  Naxareiies  and  Ebionites. 

We  have  been  obliged  again  and  again  to  notioe  that  the  earliest 
decades  after  the  Ascension  were  marked  by  a  severe  stm^le  betweoi 
the  views  of  Jndaising  and  of  Gentile  Christiana.  St.  Jamee,  the  head 
of  the  Judaisers,  had  nevertheless  adopted  the  views  of  St  Peter  as  re- 
gards the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles,  and  while  he  oontinaed  to  be  a  blame- 
less observer  of  the  Mosaic  Iaw,  he  gave  full  tolerance  to  all  converts 
from  Paganism  who  did  not  violate  the  Noaohian  precepts.  Tlda  was  the 
decision  of  the  Synod  at  J^nsalem.  But  the  party  who  wrote  upon  their 
banners  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Jerosalem  went  much  further.  It 
was  one  of  the  main  works  of  St  Paul's  life  to  coonteract  their  surrep- 
titioos  methods  of  strangling  the  growth  of  true  Christianity  by  insUting 
that  all  Qentiles  must  be  ciroumcised,  and  most  observe  the  entire 
Levitio  Iaw.  It  was  in  the  nmks  of  these  Judaists  that  there  arose 
that  imminent  danger  of  apostasy  against  which  they  had  received  Ba<^ 
solemn  warnings  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Epistle  of  Sb 
James  himself ;  it  was  from  their  ranks  also  that  there  arose  tie  two 
sects  of  Ebionitee  and  Nazarenes. 

It  may  well  be  thought  strange  that  the  most  definite  existence  of 
these  Jewish  Christian  sects  falls  in  the  era  after  tha  Fall  of  Jemaalem, 
when  it  might  have  been  deemed  impossible  for  any  one  to  retain  the 
opinion  that  God  had  intended  the  Jewish  Law  to  be  eternally  obHga- 
toiy.  But  prejudice,  fortiGed  by  custom,  isalmostineradicable.  Jadaiun, 
when  robbed  of  all  power  to  observe  its  ritual,  took  refuge  in  its  Law, 
regarded  as  a  separate  and  ideal  entity.  The  disease,  untjored  even  by 
the  amputation  of  its  chief  limb,  fastened  itself  with  unabated  virulence 
on  the  vital  organs.  The  Mosaic  Iaw  assumed  in  the  minds  of  Tal- 
mudists  the  place  of  Ood  Himself,  and  by  the  Iaw  they  meant  not 
morals  bat  Babbinbm,  not  the  Decalogue,  but  the  Halacha.  Wlien 
P(^  says  that  in  some  of  the  discussions  of  the  ParadiM  LoM — 
"  In  quibbles  uicel  Htd  aichangel  join. 
Ana  Qod  the  Esther  tonu  a  school  divine," 

he  was  uung  the  broadest  satire  j  but  his  words  are  applicable  in  tlieir 
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most  literal  senaa  to  the  tofichinga  of  the  Rabbis,  who  arTogsntly 
usDiped  die  ezcliuiTe  name  of  ifoMoitamtm,  or  "  Uie  Wise."  They  re- 
present God  as  Himself  &  student  of  the  Tor^.  They  disputed  whether 
God  Himself  did  not  wear  phylacteriea'  They  represent  Heaven  as  a 
groat  Rabbinic  school  in  which  there  are  differences  of  opiniou  about 
the  Holach^  On  one  occasion,  they  assert  there  was  a  dispute  in  the 
celestial  academy  about  the  minutin  of  a  Levitic  decision,  and  as  the 
Deity  took  one  view  while  the  angeb  took  the  opposite^  it  became  neces- 
sary to  snmmon  the  soul  of  Rabbi  Bar  Nachman.  To  him  consequently 
the  Angel  of  Death  is  despatched.  The  Rabbi  is  asked  his  opinion,  and 
gives  it  on  the  side  of  the  Almighty,  who  is  represented — wi^  a  tiaiveti 
astonishing  in  its  bhu^hemona  arrogance — as  highly  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  discussion  I* 

If  then  the  Jews  could  still  find  space  for  the  practice  and  idealise 
lion  of  their  Levitism  when  scarcely  one  of  its  directions  could  be  carried 
out — if  almost  without  an  effort  the  schools  of  Jamnia  and  Tiberias  and 
Pumbedltha  oonld  transform  their  theocracy  into  a  nomocracy,  and  their 
theology  into  a  Levitio  scholasticism,  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  tJiat 
the  influence  of  old  traditions  was  sufficiently  strong,  and  espedally 
within  the  limits  ot  the  Holy  Land,  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Jewish 
Christianity.  Far  on  into  tJie  fourth,  and  perhaps  even  down  to  the 
fifth  century,  there  continued  to  be  not  only  "  OenisU,"  or  Jews  by  race, 
and  "JlMbothetHu,"  who  observed  the  Jewisit  Sabbath,  and  "  Merieta," 
who  kept  up  a  partial  observance  of  the  Jewish  Iaw,*  but  also  organised 
Cliristian  sects  who  although  they  were  excluded  from  the  bosom  of  the 
orthodox  Church,  had  a  literature  of  t^eir  own — the  ancient  counterpart 
of  the  modem  "  religions  newspaper" — and  not  only  maintained  their 
ground,  but  even  displayed  a  wide-spread  and  proselytising  activity. 

a  The  KAZABJorKS,  as  a  distinctive  sect,  were  the  Jewish  Christians 
-who  did  not  remove  from  Pella  when — if  we  may  accept  the  ancient  tra- 
dition— tin  fugitive  Church  of  Jerusalem  returned  to  .^Uia  Capitolina,* 
which  DO  Jew  was  allowed  to  enter.  But  th^  existed  much  earlier,  and 
iu«  to  be  lauded  less  as  deliberate  heretics  than  as  imperfect^  narrow- 
minded,  and  unenlightened  Christians.  Epiphanius  calls  them  "  Jewe^ 
i.nd  nothing  else;'"  bnt  since  they  accepted  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
Lzid  acknowledged  the  true  divinity  of  Christ,'  we  may  set  aside  his  nn- 
;I)aritable  description  of  them.  If,  as  is  probable,  their  views  are  repre- 
leiited  by  the  Teilament  of  Ihe  Ttoelve  Patriarehi,  we  can  see  that  while 
bey  clang  with  needless  tenacity  to  the  obsolete  and  the  abrogated,  this 
vas  only  the  result  of  limited  insight  and  national  custom.      Ilieir  re- 

•  Bab.  BwMhoth,  8  a,  7  ajp.  240,  Sobw^]. 


,  -     »'V»wi»*)(V™of  OiigBn{(!.  cat  T.ei).    Tha  nMon 

ttjr  tb0  oai^ alluiatu  to  tban  an oootndbtny,  li  bacMiM  tlw o^nioni  of  thwe  "mk. 
.diotooiiai  of  petty  «^'""'  "  wan  doabtlsH  Ul-dsflned. 
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▼ernoa  to  the  religion  of  the  Fatri&rchs,  u  repreBentiiig  &  purer  tod 
more  abeolate  religion  than  the  Levitic  BTstein,  is  distinctly  Pauline,  and 
the}'  honestly  accepted  the  faith  of  Christ'  It  has  been  inferred  from 
paaaages  of  this  book  that  they  held  the  view  that  Jesos  only  becante  a 
'  Divine  Being  at  His  baptism,  bat  the  expressions  used  seem  to  be  at 
least  capable  of  a  more  inaocent  and  orthodox  interpretation.* 

b.  The  Ebiohites,  on  the  other  hand,  were  daringly  hereticaL  They 
rejected  altogether  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,'  and  pursued  his  memory 
for  some  generations  with  covert  but  virulent  calumny.  They  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  ths  uniTeisal  vaJidity  of  the  Law. 
Hiey  regarded  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Maiy, 
justified  only  by  his  legal  righteousness.'  To  these  views  some  of  tie 
Ebionites — who  died  away  as  an  obscure  sect  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Bea — superadded  ascetic  notions  and  practices  whidi  they  seem  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  Bssenes.'  Hence,  in  all  probability,  was  derived 
^eir  name  of  Ebionites,  from  the  Hebrew  word  Bbion,  "  poor."  The 
error  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Ebion  was  due  to  Epiphaniua, 
who  calls  him  a  "successor  of  Cerinthus."'  The  assertion  that  they 
were  called  "  paupers  "  because  they  thought "  meanly  and  pooriy  "  of 
Christ,  was  merely  a  way  of  turning  their  name  into  a  reproach.'  He 
ELCESArrsB,  or  followers  of  Elxai,  who  were  Ebionites  with  Essenfl  and 
Gnostic  admixtures,  were  never  more  than  a  small  and  uoinfiuential  sect 

By  the  time  when  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epixtlea,  the 
question  of  circumcision,  and  all  the  most  distinctively  Judaic  eaa- 
tooversies,  had  oeased  to  be  discussed.  They  had,  at  any  rate,  loet  all 
mgnificance  for  the  Church  in  general  The  Nazarenes  and  Ebiomtei 
had  at  best  hot  a  local  influence.  Even  the  Nioolaitans  are  cJmrged, 
not  with  heresy,  but  with  immoral  praoticea,  and  with  teaching  indiEBn^ 
ence  to  idolatry  by  the  ostentatious  and  indiscriminate  eating  of  meats 
offered  to  idols.*  This  tendency  to  Antinomianism  was  the  natural 
result  and  the  appropriate  Nemesis  of  that  extravagant  l^d  rigorism 
to  which  the  Judusts  strove  to  subjugate  the  Church. 

2.  The  two  heresiarchs  who  came  into  most  dangerous  prominenoe 

>  Sw  Neuder,  Ck.  SM.  li.  19—31 ;  MutMl,  GnoOie  Beraia,  pp.  123— 128i  liglit- 
foot,  Oalatiant,  pp.  298—301 ;  Ritichl,  AUiatli.  Sirehe,  pp.  152,  teq. 

*  TttL  XII.  Pair.,  Lot!,  18  ;  Simson,  7. 

*  Oiig.  e.  Cdi.  *.  adjin. 

*  Eenoe  Hariui  Hermtor  oalli  thsm  HomDndaidtas  {Btft^  onatt.  Stitor.  IS),  uid 
lAciantiiu  .^nMropiant  (/fuK.iT.  oiijfn.). 

'  Tsri.  Dt  (7am.  ChriOi,  11;  Dt  Pmaer,  33,  48;  FhOMti.  Haer.  ST;  Aug.  ifc 
A«r.  IS. 

■  Dial.  e.  ZtKifer.  8  ;  Pl  Tert.  Af9)end.  dt  PneKr.  48. 

'  Eoseb.  B.  E.  liL  27. 

'  On  the  NlcoUitan*  km  note*  on  Ber.  iL  6, 14,  IS.  An  uommt  of  thorn,  takra  fran 
Iran.  Boer.  1.  27,  iiL  11 ;  Enub.  iT.  £  iiL  39  ;  Epipkut.  Biur.  HT,  I ;  C3aai.  Ala. 
Strom.  iL  aO,  iiL  4,  wm  be  fonnd  in  Ittigiut,  St  Haoftiardut,  I.  9,  t  4 ;  ModMim,  Be 
tAta  ChrM.  iL  69,  Thsv,  liks  othgr  •aoti,  uv  ohuged  wHh  olmkinf  lioantioa*  bMt 
nndar  qteaiatu  nunei  (Olem.  Alaz.  Stnm.  iil.  4 ;  OomU,  AftHt.  tI  8 ;  Ignat  b.  ai 
TnU.  ud  ad  PhOad.). 
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in  tile  Apostolic  ago  are  Bihok  Maodb  and  Cerihthub.     If  any  credit      , 
can  be  given  to  the  vague  and  much-confused  traditions  as  to  their 
tenets,  it  is  clear  that  those  tenets,  at  least  in  their  germ,  were  strongly 
and  directly  condemned  in  several  of  the  Ejiistles. 

a.  Of  SiuoH  Maous,  "  the  hero  of  the  romance  of  heresy,"  little  is 
known  which  b  not  legendary.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles'  we  find 
him  in  the  position  of  a  succees&l  impostor  in  Samaria,  where  the 
whole  population,  amazed  by  bis  sorceries,  accepted  his  assertion  that 
be  WM  "the  Power  of  Qod  which  is  called  Great."  He  was  baptised 
by  Philip,  but  proved  the  hollownese  of  bis  i-eligion  by  being  guilty  o! 
the  first  act  of  the  sin  which  from  him  is  called  "simony" — he 
endeavoured  "to  {mrchase  the  gift  of  God  with  money."  According  to 
the  hi^  authcnity  of  Justin  Martyr — who  was  himself  a  Samaritan — 
Simon  was  a  native  of  Gitton  in  Samaria.'  Josephus,  in  calling  him  a 
Cypriote  (if  he  be  speaking  of  the  same  person),  may  have  confused 
Gitton  with  Citium  in  Cyprus.*  Peliz  made  use  of  his  iniquitous 
agen(7  in  inveigling  from  her  husband  the  Herodian  princess  Drusilla.* 
He  is  the  subject  of  many  wild  and  monstrous  legends.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  a  certain  Dositheus,  and  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  his  concubine  Luna  (Selene  or  Helena).  When  Dositheus  wished 
to  beat  him  he  found  that  the  stick  passed  through  his  body  ss  through 
smoke.'  Ihe  "sorceries"  which  he  practised  are  said  to  have  consisted 
in  passing  through  mountains  and  tim)ugh  fire,  making  bread  of  stones, 
breathing  flames,  and  turning  himself  into  various  shapes.  With  the 
money  that  he  offered  to  St<  Fetor  he  purchased  as  his  slave  and 
parbier  a  woman  of  "^jn  named  Helena.*  Hence  his  followers  are 
called  by  Celsua  Heleniani.  Ireneus  says'  "  that  he  carried  this 
womftn  about  witli  him,  calling  her  his  first  Conception  (Elnnoia)  and 
the  mother  of  all  things.  Descending  to  the  lower  world,  dhe  bad 
produced  the  angels  and  powers  by  which  the  lower  world  was  made, 
and  had  been  by  them  imprisoned  and  degraded.  She  had  been  Helen 
of  Troy,  and  in  her  fallen  condition  was  "  the  lost-sheep,"  whom  he  had 
recovered.  He  himself,  though  not  a  man,  became  a  man  to  set  her 
free.  His  adherents,  he  declu«d,  had  no  need  to  fear  the  lower  angels 
and  powers  which  made  the  world,  but  they  mi^t  live  as  they  pleased, 
and  w^ald  be  saved  by  resting  their  hopes  on  him  and  on  her.  Later 
on  be  is  said  to  iiave  gone  to  Bome,  and  to  have  met  with  hia  end  in  an 
attempt  to  fiy,  which  was  defeated  by  the  piayers  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  PaoL* 

■  JuM  fiiL  *  Jait  ftbrt  ApoL  L  26. 

■  J(»..Antt.ZTifl.6:zz.7,|9.    Siueb.  J7.  £.  IL  13. 
«  8m  £tfe  MHl  Wmi  of  a.  A><  tL  341. 

*  OmmK.  ApeH.  tL  S  }  Cluu.  Am«n.  iL  31. 

■  Olem.  Baogn.  U.  SI ;  Nioeph.  a.S.u.27- 

T  Im.  iTiur.  i.  S3 ;  U.  9,  ud  ooinp.  Bippol  Sef.  Saer.  yi.  19;  Tart.  I>«  .<ll>«»»,  M  ■. 
Ep^bma.  Boer.  zxt.  4  ;  13iM>dorat,  Satr.  Fab.  LI.  _,  «» 

•  Hippdirtw  t^i  t^  ha  WH  buried— promiihig  to  tin  aBain  {Btf-  Boar-'v^-W- 
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It  is  clear  that  Simon  Magus  ma  not  only  a  heresiaich,  but  also 
a  taita  Ghrifit  or  antichrist.  His  notions  vera  partly  Jewish  aod 
AlexondriaiL  Fhilo  had  spoken  of  "Powers"  of  God, 'of  whidi  the 
greatest  was  the  Ijogoa.  According  to  Jerome,  Simon  nsed  to  say,  "  I 
'am  the  word  of  Qod,  I  am  beaulifnl,  I  am  the  Paraclete,  I  am  the 
Almighty,  I  am  the  all  things  of  Qod ; "'  and  Irentens  saye  that  he 
spoke  of  having  appeared  to  the  Jews  as  the  Son,  to  the  Samaritans  aa 
ijie  Father,  and  to  the  Qentiles  as  tbe  Holy  Spirit;  Hippolytos  givea 
an  account  of  his  opinions  from  a  book  called  7^  Great  AnnoUTtcemaiit 
{Apophaaia  MegaU),  which,  though  it  can  hardly  be  his,  may  be 
supposed  to  express  the  views  of  his  followers.  The  views  there  stated 
resemble  those  of  the  lat«r  Qnostics  and  Eabbalista  The  "  Indefinite 
Power "  is  described  as  Fire  and  Silence.  This  Fire  has  two  natom, 
the  source  respectively  of  the  Intelligible  and  the  Sensible  UmvenK 
The  world  was  generated  by  three  pairs  of  roots  or  principles — namely, 
Mind  and  Consciousness,  Vbioe  and  Name,  Seasoning  and  Thought ; 
and  the  Power  in  these  roots  is  manifested  as  "  he  who  stands,"  or  who 
fihall  stand — by  which  he  seems  to  mean  himself  as  the  perfect  man. 
It  is  clear  that  in  these  roots  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Gnostic  Aeons  and 
the  Kabbalistic  Sephiroth — the  objeet  of  which,  like  that  of  evoty 
Gnostio  system  of  emanations,  was  to  separate  God  as  far  as  ponibl« 
from  man  and  from  matter.  The  inmost  oonception  of  GnosticiBm  is 
contradicted — its  very  basis  is  overthrown — by  ^e  words  of  8t  Sdbn't 
Gospel,  "  The  Word  became  flesh." 

b.  The  name  of  Cebihthcs  is  loss  mixed  up  with  fantastic  legoula ; 
but  the  accounts  given  of  his  views  are  full  of  uncertainty  and  oaatx^ 
diction,  and  seem  to  show  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  "  wavered  like 
a  wave  of  the  sea,"  and  was  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrinei 
Thus  it  is  that  he  mixed  up  Millenarianiam  and  olber  Judaic  elements 
with  faacies  which  were  afterwards  developed  by  the  most  anti-Jodaic 
Gnostics.*  Thus,  too,  he  has  been  credited  with  the  authorahip  of  the 
Apocalypse,  though,  in  accordance  with  early  Oharch  tradition,  he  was 
the  very  t«acher  against  whom  the  later  writings  of  St  John  wen 
specially  aimed.' 

Of  his  personal  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.  It  is  oonjectnred 
that  he  must  have  been  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  he  had  evidenUy  been 

Ai  to  tUt  legend — whleli  (ai  we  lura  Hen)  m&j  Iutb  qvnng  from  tha  fttttmpt  of  as 
■oloT  taking  the  port  of  Imuna  (Snet  Iftr.  12)— Irensn^  TwtoUian,  and  EtuetBu  an 
rilest.  It  b  found  in  Amohiiu,  ads.  Otnt.  iL  IZ,  and  with  man*  Tarjing  detaila  in  tha 
ApOitolit  OmtUttitiant  |vL  9):  Ambraae  {Htxaem.  It.  8);  Snip.  Serania  (iL  41); 
"---'— -11  {OeExcid.  fteroMJ.  iIL  S),  etc ,  u  well  ai  in  Cednmu,  Nleepbava,  Oijaa, 


u  ths  penon  who  itiired  np  tl 
I  Bnchronologlcal  p^em. 
*  Jot.  Cat.  Script.  9,  and  ao  too  Irenana,  el 
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tnuned  in  Egypt,'  and  he  certainly  taught  in  Asia.  The  name 
Jferinthns,  nhich  ia  sometimes  given  him,  is  probably  a  nickname,  sioce 
Uie  word  means  "a  cord."  But  even  his  date  ia  uncertain.  He  is 
usually  believed  to  have  taught  in  the  old  age  of  St.  John ;  but 
Tertnliian  places  him  aft«r  Karpokratea,  who  did  not  flourish  till  the ' 
reign  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  117. 

Hia  errors,  as  noticed  by  Irentens,'  are  as  follows  : — 

(1).  He  declared  that  the  world  was  made  by  a  Virtue  or  Power  far 
inferior  to  the  Essential  Divinity. 

(2).  That  the  human  Jesus  was  not  bom  of  a  virgin,  but  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  he  only  differed  from  men  in  supreme 
goodneaa 

(3).  That  the  IKvine  Christ  only  deeoended  upon  Jesus  at  His 
baptism ;'  and— 

(4).  That,  when  Jesus  suffered,  the  Divine  Christ  flew  back  into 
Hia  Pleroma,  being  Himself  incapable  of  suffering.' 

Besides  these  errors,  he  is  said  to  have  regarded  Jesus  as  a  teacher 
only,  not  as  a  redeemer ;  to  have  rejected  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
to  have  sanctioned  the  practice  of  being  baptised  for  the  dead. 

Even  from  these  glimpses  we  can  see  that  he  did  not  exactly  deny 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  first  who  is  said  to  have  done  this  was 
HieodotuB  of  Byzantium.*  But  Ceiinthus  was  evidently  actuated  by 
tiie  Gnostic  desire  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  notion  of  any  con- 
tact, much  more  any  intercommunion,  between  Qod  and  Matt«r.  Now, 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  Uie  Incarnation  cut  at  the  root  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  Gnostic  &ncies  that  Matter  was  evil,  and  that  God 
was  so  infinitely  removed  from  man  that  he  could  bold  no  immediate 
oommnnion  wiUi  him.  It  was  the  fatal  system  of  Dualism  which  led 
to  so  many  heresies.  It  was  the  cause  of  Ebioniam,  which  denied 
Christ's  Divini^  altogether ;  of  Docetism,  which  maintained  that  the 
body  of  JeeuB  was  purely  phantasmal  and  unreal ;  *  and  it  probably  lay 
at  the  base  of  Nestorianism,  which  lost  sight  of  the  indivisible  union 
of   the  human  and  the  Divino  in  the  one  God-man.     Cerinthus,  like 

>  Hlppalrt  JV- AMr.TU.83;  Tbaoiant,  Baer.  Fab.  U.  8. 

■  Batr.  L  26. 

■  nii«  tUw  wu  aflannrd*  alkbomM  ^7  Tliiiliiiiiin  Talentinnt,  on  tha  othar 
naad,  tan^t  tbat  the  bodj  of  Clitiit  ma  oelettiBl.but  msnlrpuied  thiooghthaTiigia 
witboDt  pftiHiig  o(  har  nt' — 


kttriboted  (ha  miraolM  ot  Jam*  tc 
Jaaw  mi  (o  Carintl 

),  iriiiletiM  DiTiosChrtrt  mi"  tLaOhiiit  above"  (1  Iw  z^mtt^c). 
*XatA.a.X.T.a. 
■  Clamana  ct  Alamidiia  (StrMt.  liL  13}  aamibea  tha  iDTeutioD  ef  Dooetiim  to  JuUua 
f^idanni,  Ajx,  173)  bat  it  ia  oloar  that  the  genua  ot  it  eiirted  long  bafoie,  and  are  vtcd 
found,  aa  UimcAjtaa  aaja  {Rif,  Baer.  vi.  14),  ia  Simoii  Hagoa.  It  ma  taoght  in  tha 
Apocnphal  Gi^d  of  Petar  (Enaeb.  B.  S.  <ri.  23),  whioh  ma  perhkn  toned  bj  Iiandu, 
■  diaoq;9e  of  Ibmisn,  aboot  A.B,  140.    The  Dooetac  wan  alio  sailed  Fhantaatarta  asd 


".tOoi^Ic 
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other  Onostica  of  Egyptdaa  training,  doued  the  hypoetAtic  and  eternal 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Ohrist  He  taaght  Uiat  Christ  alone  vaa 
the  Son  of  Ood,  and  that  until  Sis  baptism,  and  at  His  cracifixi<M>, 
Jesus  was  an  ordinary  man.  In  the  one  pr^nant  ezpression  i>t  SL 
John,  he  "  loosed  "  or  "  disintf^rated  Jeans."' 

Views  esfientiallj  similar  to  these  are  fonnd  in  all  the  Gnostic 
systems.'  Thej  all  sprang  £r(»n  speculations  abont  the  origin  of  eril, 
and  about  the  method  of  bridging  over  the  chasm  between  abe(4nte 
and  finite  being.  Since  they  identified  evil  with  matter,  they  led  at 
once  to  a  Manichean  dualism  ;  and  it  was  only  by  indenting  elaboiste 
series  of  hermaphrodite  pairs  of  seons  or  emanations  that  they  could 
imagine  any  communication  of  God's  will  to  man.'  They  were  all 
influenced  by  the  Flatonised  Judaism  of  Fhilo*  and  the  Alexandrians, 
as  well  as  by  Persian  and  other  Oriental  elements  of  thought'  But 
the  deadlinesa  of  their  system  revealed  itself  in  many  and  in  opposite 
forma  It  esalted  an  imaginary  knowledge  above  a  pore  and  onso- 
phisticated  faith.  It  mistook  a  terminology  for  a  creed.  It  oonfnaed 
a  manipulation  of  words  with  a  removal  of  difficulties.  It  puffed  np 
its  followers  with  an  inflated  sense  that  they  were  an  intelleotoal 
arisiocracy,  possessed  of  an  esoteric  teaching  which  elevated  them 
far  above  their  simple  brethren.  The  doctrine  of  the  inherratt  evil  <rf 
matter,  and  the  confusion  of  "the  body"  with  "the  flesh,"  drove  the 
Gnostics  either  into  an  extravagant  aacetism,  which  destroyed  tiie  body 
without  controlling  it,  or  into  Antinomian  license,  which  deelmyed  it 
in  the  opposite  way  by  shameful  self-indolgenoe.  This  they  ezcnsed 
either  on  Uie  plea  that  to  the  true  Gnostic  the  spiritual  was  everything, 
and  that  anyliiing  which  his  body  did  was  of  no  moment,  ainoe  it  did 
not  affect  his  true  self ;  or  by  arguing  that  the  moral  law  was  only  the 
work  of  the  evil  or  inferior  Demiurge^'  In  both  extremes  they  con- 
fused the  true  nature  of  sin,  turned  religion  and  morality  into  curiooi 

■  See  ir^ra,  p.  6G7. 

'  The  nune  Oooido — "ods  who  kii(nn"--wu  fint  tiopttd  hj  the  TTiiMnnns  or 
Ophito^  "illeEiiig  that  ther  ■!«>«  famr  tlie  dntha"  (Hipnd.  Saer.  *.  6).  InDEoi 
(iip.Biu«b.  ff.S.  IT.  7),  calliEupokntM  "  Uie  father  of  the  berecj  whieh  it  called  ttet 
^the  Oncirtua"  (oomp.  id.  Haer.  i.  20,  S;  we  lipdtui  OnudKitmrn,  p.  48).    Hm 

originftl  •onicea  tor  the  hlctov  of  Qniiattatnii  an  to  be  found  in  Irenmu  (adv.  F" * 

Tutullien  {adv.  Sfareitman^ht  I'Toaer.  iToeretiamna,  ud  Seorjriaet),  B 
Baertta),  ud  pe«igee  of  Clemeni  Alex,  and  "  '  •  "•-     '  -'     '~' 

For  modem  tnatiMi,  lee  Batwebre  {Hut.  d 


<MiM),'BaiUm{Inqi^Meaerttiaiai)ttApod(ilieAte),1ttiaA{ewittkHer^ 
Banr  {DU  Ckrid.  Oneiu).  See  too  IGlmu,  Butorw  tf  CJtruMmtfv,  U.  88 ;  BolNrteM. 
CA.  AuC  L  31  i  Neaoder,  CA.  Airt.  ii.  82 ;  lewder.  Oh.  BiM.  i.  114;  Bortrai.  &»(. 
Xe(«.  iv.,  ete.  latet  treatiue  are  Ad.  Hanaoh,  QuUni  d.  (hwt.  d.  0Mri.  (1873) ;  I^ 
rini,  Qttdlm  d.  Sit.  KeOergaek.  1876. 

*  So  Plato,  in  the  IVnocBi;  laid  that  it  mi  the  fimaUoD  of  the  nibardiDate  lodi  "to 


•  "  Haanticonim  patriaichae  philoiopU  "  (Tert.  adw.  Herviog.  8)  j   "  Fkh 
Laeretloenini  condimentariiu  "  {DiAniM.  23). 

*  Some  of  the  Onortia  referred  to  Zeroartei.    Tonhjr.  Vit  Plctin.  10. 

■  Clement  Alex.  (Krvm.  ill.  p.  629)  poinia  out  thatthntanghlaxtfaTaiaiit 
(imifnrtr  Ijnplmw),  OT  mcml  indiSerentlam  [Hh^hjmi  ^}. 
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qneetdons,  placed  Balvation  in  Byst^ma  of  metaphjsic^  and  hj  vain 
epeculatioa  and  verbal  analTsea  lost  sight  of  the  practdcal  answer  which 
Ohristianity  hod  given  to  all  the  deepest  problems  of  human  life. 

These  errors  existed  in  their  germs  &om  a  very  early  period.  We 
often  hear  the  voice  of  St  Paul  r&ised  in  wanung  respecting  them, 
especially  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Coloasians  and  Ephesians,  and  in  the 
later  Epistlee.  Against  their  Antinomian  developments  we  have  tiie 
strong  denunciations  of  St  Jude.  But  St  John  lived  at  a  time  when 
they  had  acquired  a  mote  definite  consistency.  He  saw  and  he  declared 
that  all  of  them  began  or  ended  with  a  denial  of  Christ,  or  with  errors 
as  to  His  natora  He  discountenanoed  alike  their  exaggerated  spiri- 
tuality and  the  carnality  into  which  it  passed.  He  erected  a  bulwark 
against  them  all  in  those  inspired  words  which  contain  the  essence  of 
all  the  truths  which  are  most  precious  to  Christtanity,  and  which  form 
the  Prologues  of  his  Qospel  and  First  Epistle.  He  i^ards  them  all  aa 
forma  of  Antichrist  He  who  denies  tLat  Jesus  is  the  (^rist  the  Son 
of  God — in  other  words,  wlio  asserts,  as  Cerinthus  did,  that  the  historical 
Man  Jesna  was  not  in  Uie  fullest  sense  Divine — is  an  AntichriBt  in  a 
&r  different  sense  than  ^ero  was,  and  yet  in  a  true  sense.  St  John 
tells  na  this  in  hia  usual  way,  both  positively  and  negatively.'  He  tells 
as  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  the  son  of  God,  and  that  the  Divine 
Eternal  Being  tabernacled  in  homaa  flesh.'  He  says,  in  every  possible 
form  of  words,  that  Jesus  is  Christ ;  that  Christ  is  Jesus ;  tiiat  Jesos 
is  Divine — that  Jesus  is  not  a  separate  being  from  the  Son  of  God,  but 
indistinguishable  from  H'l",  The  Qnostics  made  the  Divine  "oome 
and  go  to  Jesus  Ulce  a  bird  through  the  air,"  but  St  John  testifies 
throughout  Gospel  and  Epistles,  as  he  had  also  done,  though  with  less 
absolute  distinotuess,  ia  the  Apocalypse,  Uiat  the  Divine  became  Human, 
and  dwelt  in  our  Humanity  indivisibly.'  The  Eternal  Son  of  God  not 
only  filled  the  whole  person  of  Jesus,  which  is  Himself,  but  also  filled 
all  believers — who  are  bom  of  God,  not  of  "  the  will  of  the  flesh." 
He  fills  all  life  and  death  and  resorrectiou  with  Divine  life  and  glory. 
Tet  while  thus  protesting  alike  against  PaJlanthropia — the  Ebionite 
doctrine  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man — and  against  Docetiam,  and 
a^aijDat  tlie  Dnalistio  theories  of  incipient  Manlcheea,  and  against  all 
severing  of  the  Person  of  Jesua  into  a  Man  who  ia  not  God,  or  a  God 
who  rehues  to  be  a  man — he  at  the  same  time  makee  it  cUar  that  he 
does  not  identify  religion  with  orthodoxy,  but  places  true  religion  in 
love  to  God  ahown  by  love  to  man.  The  aelf-eatisfaction  of  a  auper- 
cilious  orthodo^  which  might  at  any  time  soar  into  Pharisaic  asceticism, 
or  sink  into  rec^ess  immorality,  is  ctmfronted  with  the  assurance — Oh 
that  in  all  ages  the  Christian  Church  had  better  understood  it,  and 
taken  it  more  deeply  to  heart  I — that  "  he  who  saith  I  know  Qod,  and 
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keepeth  not  His  oommondmentB,"  vere  b«  ten-times-oTflr  ortiiodaK  in 
his  Asserted  knowledge,  is  yet  "  a  liar,  tmd  the  truth  is  not  in  him ;  "^ 
and  that  "  ha  who  lovetl)  no^  knoweth  not  God ;  for  God  is  lovet*" 


CHAPTER    TTTCyT. 

LATEB  WSITINOa   Or  BT.    JOQS. 


«  Snintia  penni*  aqniln  et  ftd  altitm  fegtinAni  de  Yerbo  Dei  diq>nt«t." — Jbb. 
ad  Matl.,  Frotm. 

"  Tranaceadit  nnbai,  truiscendit  virtntsi  roelonuu,  bwiaomdit  angtilm,  et 
Vtrbmn  in  prineipiv  repp«rit.'* — AMBttoa.  FnL  in  Zne. 

Apabt  from  its  own  beau^  and  importance,  the  Efnstle  of  St.  John 
derives  a  special  interest  from  tiie  &ct  that  it  is  the  latest  atterance  of 
Apostolic  inspiration.  It  is  addressed  to  Churches  which  b;  the  close 
of  the  fiist  century  had  advanced  to  a  point  of  development  far  beyond 
(hat  contemplated  by  BL  Paul  in  hia  earlier  Epistles.  Many  of  the  old 
questions  which  had  raged  between  Judaisera  and  Pauliniata  had 
vanished  into  the  back-ground.  The  Qospel  had  spread  far  and  wide. 
It  had  become  self-evident  that  notMng  coiild  be  more  futile  than  to 
confine  those  waters  of  the  River  of  God  in  the  narrow  chsinnels  of 
Jewish  particularism.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  had  illuminated  as  with 
a  lightning  flash  the  darkness  of  obstinacy  and  prejudice.  It  had 
proved  the  inadequacy  of  the  Pharisaic  ideul  of  "righteousness,"  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  system  which  proclaimed  itself  to  be  the  only 
orthodoxy.  The  liberty  for  which  Bt.  Paul  had  battled  all  his  life  long 
against  atorms  of  hatml  and  of  persecution,  had  now  been  finally 
achieved.  St.  John  himself  had  advanced  to  a  standpoint  of  know- 
ledge far  beyond  that  of  the  days  when  he  had  lived  among  the  Elders 
of  the  Church  which  was  dominated  by  the  views  and  example  of  St. 
James.  He  had  learnt  the  foil  meaning  of  those  words  of  the  Lord  to 
the  woman  of  Samaiia,  that  the  day  should  come  in  which  men  should 
worship  the  Father  neither  on  Gerizim  or  in  Jerusalem  but  evoywhen^ 
and  aoceptably,  if  they  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  On  the  oUier 
baud,  new  and  dangerous  errors  had  arisen.  Christiani^  had  come 
into  contact  with  Greek  philosophy  and  Eastern  speculation.  Hen 
were  no  longer  interested  in  such  questions  as  whether  they  need  be 
circumcised ;  or  to  what  extent  their  oonscienoes  need  be  troubled  bj 
distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  ;  or  whether  they  were  M 
place  the  authority  of  James  or  Kephas  above  that  of  Paul ;  or  what 
was  the  real  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  gift  of  tonguea  j  or  whether 
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the  dead  in  Christ  were  to  lose  any  of  the  adrantagee  which  would  bo 
gnnted  at  His  second  return  to  the  living.  All  such  questions  had 
leceived  their  solution  in  the  Epistles  of  8t  Paul  Christians  as  a 
hody  were  hy  Uiis  time  folly  acquainted  with  his  arenments,  and 
aoquieeoed  in  them  all  the  more  unhesitatingly  because  t£ey  had  been 
Btemped  with  irrefragable  sanction  by  the  course  of  History.  All  men 
ooold  see  the  rejection  of  the  once  (diosen  people.  Far  difieient  were 
tiie  qaeations  which  now  agitated  the  minds  of  Christian  l^iinkers. 
They  were  questions  of  a  more  abstract  character,  relating  above  all 
to  tike  nature  of  Christ,  Was  He,  as  the  Ebionitos  maintained,  a  more 
maul  Was  He,  as  Ceiinthus  argued,  a  twofold  personality,  the  Eternal 
Christ  and  the  sinless  Jesus,  umt«d  only  between  the  Baptism  and  the 
Crucdfixion  t '  Or,  was  He,  again,  as  the  intellectual  precursors  of  the 
Docetffi  were  beginning  to  suggest,  a  man  in  semblance  only — who  had 
but  lived  in  the  phantasm  of  an  earthly  life )  Nay  more,  men  were 
beginning  to  speculate  about  the  nature  of  Qod  Himself.  Could  Qod 
be  r^arded  as  Uie  author  of  evil)  Must  it  not  be  supposed,  as  the 
Mwii^iees  subsequently  ai^ed,  that  there  were  two  Qods — one  the 
■opreme  and  illiinitable  Deity  belonging  to  regions  infinitely  above 
"the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  whiob  men  call  earth,"  ttie  other 
s  limited  and  imperfect  Demini^geT  Again,  what  was  the  relation 
between  these  questions  and  the  duties  of  daily  life  1  Christians  were 
free  from  the  Law  ;  that  was  a  truth  which  St  Paul  had  proved.  But 
was  there  any  fundamental  distinction  between  the  authority  on  which 
rested  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral  law)  Might  they  not  regard  them- 
selves as  free  from  the  rules  of  morality,  as  well  as  from  the  routine  of 
r^evitisml  Was  not  faith  enough  1  If  men  believed  rightly  on  Qod  and 
on  His  Son  Jeaus  Christ,  would  He  greatly  care  as  to  how  they  lived ) 
So  argued  the  Antinomians,  and  many  of  them  were  prepared  to  carry 
thdr  arguments  from  theory  into  practice.  Such,  then,  were  the 
errors  which  it  became  the  e^ieoiAl  missifHi  of  St.  John  to  counteract. 

But  be  does  not  counteract  them  controversially.  The  method  of 
Pauline  dialectics  was  entirely  unsuited  to  his  habit  of  mind.  That 
method  in  its  due  time  and  place  was  absolutely  necesaaiy.  It  met 
die  doubts  of  men  in  the  intellectual  region  in  which  they  had  origi- 
nated. It  broke  down  their  objectioas  with  the  same  weapons  by 
which  they  had  been  maintained  Bat  when  that  work  was  done  there 
wms  another  way  to  bring  home  the  truth  to  the  conviction  of  the  uni- 
versal Church.  It  was  by  witness,  by  spiritual  appeal,  by  the  state- 
inent  of  personal  experience^  by  the  lofty  language  of  inspired  authority. 
Hence  the  method  which  St.  John  adopts  is  not  polemical  but  irenicaL 
He  overthrows  oiror  by  the  irresistible  presentation  of  counter  truths. 
In  the  Gospel,  as  Keim  says,  he  counteracted  heret^  thetically,  in  tb» 
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Epistles  antitlietio&lljr  ■  in  other  words,  in  the  Gospel  he  Iajb  down 
positiye  truths,  in  the  Epistles  he  states  those  truths  in  sh&rp  oont^-ast 
with  the  opposing  errors.  To  those  who  moved  in  the  atmosphere  of 
controversy  "  difficulties  "  loomed  large  and  portentous  ail  arotmd  the 
doctriitea  of  ^e  Church.  St  John  dealt  with  those  difficulties  from  a 
i^on  so  elevated  and  serene  that  to  all  who  reached  his  point  of  view 
they  shrank  into  insignificance.  ~  At  the  heights  whratce  he  gazed  men 
might  learn  to  see  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean,  and  to  think  little  of  the 
billows,  and  nothing  of  the  ripples  upon  ita  sor&oe.  Henoe  it  has  been 
a  true  Chriatian  instinct  which  has  assigned  to  Si  John  the  symlx^  of 
"  the  eagle,"  in  the  four-fold  cherub  of  the  Oospel-chariot  The  eagle 
which  sculs  in  the  azure  deep  of  air  "  does  not  woriy  itself  how  to  cross 
the  streams."  Dante,  in  the  Paradiao,  showed  no  little  insight  when 
he  called  him  "  Christ's  own  eagle,"  and  when  he  describes  the  oatUnes 
of  his  form  as  lost  in  the  dazzling  light  by  which  he  is  endrded.  "  The 
central  characteristie  of  his  nature  is  intensity — intensity  of  thonghti 
word,  insight,  lifoi.  He  regards  everything  on  its  divine  side.  For  him 
the  eternal  is  already,  ....  He  sees  the  past  and  tlie  fiitnre 
gathered  up  in  the  manifeatation  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  was  the  one 
foot  in  which  the  hope  of  the  world  lay.  Of  this  he  had  himself  been 
assured  by  the  evidence  of  sense  and  thought  This  he  was  constrained 
to  proclaim :  'We  have  seen  snd  do  testify.'  He  hod  no  laboured 
process  to  go  through;  he  saw.  He  had  no  constructive  proof  to 
develop ;  he  bore  witness.  His  source  of  knowledge  was  direct,  and 
his  mode  of  bringing  conviction  was  to  affirm."  *  His  whole  qtyle  and 
tone  of  thought  is  that  of  "  the  bosom  disciple."' 

Thus  then  the  one  consonunate  truth  ivhich  St.  John  had  to  offir  to 
^e  gathering  double  and  perplexities  of  all  unfaithful  hearts  was  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Divina  This  is  the  central  object  of  all  failii.  This 
is  the  one  counteraction  of  all  unbelie£ 

And  by  the  manner  in  which  he  set  forth  this  tmth — by  this  pre- 
sentation to  the  world  of  "  the  spiritual  Gospel "  * — ^he  at  once  obeyed  the 
Divine  impulse  of  inspiration  which  came  to  him,  and  met  the  natniaJ 
wishes  which  the  Church  had  earnestly  expressed.  The  tradition  wfaicb 
records  that  he  was  tirged  to  write  his  Go^>el  by  the  Elders  and  Bishops 
of  the  Church,*  is  one  which  has  every  mark  ol  probability.  Iba  gBa»- 
ration  of  the  Apostles  was  rapidly  passing  away.  St  John  had  now  long 
exceeded  the  ordinaiy  limits  of  human  age.      The  day  would  very  aocm 

1  Weitoott,  SL  John,  p.  zxxv. 

*  Thia  title  (&  him^m)  mt  given  to  St.  John  u  earlj  u  tha  lesoDd  08UI1U7.  It  ii 
fotmdCtMTknqfciTavKvjitjvivanaiw)  in  Poljcntoi,  ^  of  Bpluaoi  (na  Bouth,  Jtd. 
Sacr.  i.  15, 87,  870)  and  Iren.  c  Baa-.  i!L  1, 1. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  op.  Eoieb,  H.  R  t1.  It. 

«  " Impelled  W his  friend*''  (Clem.  Alex.  I.e.).  Hia  legend  li,  thftt  on  itHag  n- 
qpaited  to  write  Ue  Ooapel,  he  Mked  the  Ephedui  eldea  to  join  bim  in  futioc,  an 
then  aoddenl;  exolAimed,  ta  if  inapind,  "In  the  beginning  wai  the  Wotd  "  (J«.  d 
rtrr.  IU%dr,  29).    Imuani  onlf  aq*  tlut  ha  ..     ..     ~       
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come  wben  not  a  smgle  hiunan  being  could  toy  of  the  Lord  "  I  s&w." 
But  he  could  still  saj  this ;  he  had  not  only  seen  and  heard  and  gazed 
upon  and  handled  the  Word  of  Life,  hut  had  even  been  Uie  bdoved 
disciple  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  fficte  of  the  life  of  Jesus  had  been 
recorded  by  the  three  SynoptiBta.  What  the  world  now  needed  was 
eome  guide  into  the  full  and  unspeakable  significance  of  those  facts. 
Who  was  BO  fit  to  give  it  as  St.  John,  nay,  who  besides  him  was  even 
capable  of  giving  it  with  authority  t  He  had  hitherto  written  nothing 
but  the  Apocalypse;  The  Apocalypse  had  indeed  depicted  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Christ,  but  it  was  a  book  of  peculiar  character ;  it  was  full 
of  symbols ;  it  was  difficult  of  interpretation ;  it  was  based  on  the 
imagery  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  was  full  of  storm  and 
atress.  It  was  the  Book  of  Battle,  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord ; 
it  portrayed  the  struggles  of  the  Church  with  the  hostile  forces  of  the 
Jewish  and  Qentile  world;  and  He  celestial  visions  were  interposed 
between  soenes  of  judgment, 


There  were,  morerer,  many  Christian  doctrines  on  which  the  Apocar 
lypee  did  not  touch,  and,  above  all,  it  had  been  written  before  that 
XHvine  event  which  had  evidently  been  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Christianity.  In  the  final  removal  of  the  candlestick  of 
Judaism,  the  Christian  Church  had  rightly  seen  the  primary  falfibnent  of 
those  prophecies  which  had  spoken  of  the  Immediat«  Coming  of  the  Lord. 

To  all  the  living  members  of  the  Church,  that  stupendous  event  had 
set  the  seal  of  Qod  to  the  revelation  of  the  New  Covenant.  It  was  the 
obvious  close  of  the  epoch  which  had  begun  at  Sinai.  It  was  the  ex- 
tinctioa  of  the  Aaronic  in  order  to  establish  the  Melchizedek  Frieethood. 
It  had  rendered  the  system  of  Jewish  sacrifices  impossible,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  one  true  sacrifice  had  now  once  for  all  boen  offered.  It 
had  been  the  burning  desecration  of  the  sin-stained  Temple  in  order 
that  men  might  see  in  tibe  Church  of  God  the  new  and  spiritual  Jerusa- 
lem which  had  no  need  of  any  temple  therein,  because  the  body  of  every 
trae  believer  was  the  spiritoal  temple  of  the  one  Ood.  Bat  to  Si  John 
especially  that  event  had  come  as  with  a  burst  of  light  It  had  been, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  step  since  the  death  of  Christ  in  that  education  for 
the  sake  of  which  his  life  had  been  so  long  preserved.  The  oral  teaching 
of  the  Apostle  must  have  been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  gradual  revela- 
tion which  had  so  long  been  going  on  within  him  had  now  reached  its 
fulneBS.  The  light  which  had  begun  to  poise  in  the  Eastern  sky  over 
the  banks  of  Jordan  had  shone  more  and  more  towards  the  perfect 
day.  Was  this  teaching  to  be  lost  to  the  world  for  ever  t  Was  it  only 
to  be  entrusted  to  ihe  shifting  imperfections  of  oral  braditioo  1  Was  it 
to  be  but  half  apprehended  by  the  simplicity,  or  misrepresented  by  the 
limitations,  of  soch  men  as  Pkfiias  and  Iremmu  1     How  little  had  the 
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SynoptiBtiS  detailed  respectmg  the  Judfean  mimstrf  of  which  St  John  so 
often  spoke  1  They  had  not  recorded  the  earliest  t»1I  of  the  disciples  nor 
the  nuBing  of  Lazarus,  nor  the  washing  of  the  Apostles'  feet  They  had 
reported  some  of  the  public  sermons  of  Jesus,  but  they  had  not  preEerred 
Kty  memorial  of  such  private  discourses  as  that  to  Nitxidemus  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  or  aa  those  Divine  farewells  delivered  at  the  Last 
Sapper,  Nor,  again,  had  they  spoken  of  Ohriaf  s  pra-oxistence ;  nor 
had  they  used  that  title  of  "  the  Word,"  which  wan  now  so  fieqnently  on 
the  lips  of  St  John,  and  to  which  he  gave  such  pr^nont  significance  ; 
nor  did  they  furnish  a  final  insight  into  the  two  natures  In  the  one 
Person  of  Uie  Son  of  Maa 

It  was  true,  indeed,  as  the  Elders  and  Bishops  who  urged  ttieir 
request  upon  St  John  would  at  once  have  admitted,  tliat  as  regards  tlie 
divinity  and  atoning  work  of  Christ,  the  knowledge  of  the  Church  had 
been  greatly  wideiirf  and  aysteniatised  by  the  teachings  of  St  PauL  He 
had  brought  into  clear  light  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  not  only  the 
Mpssiah  of  the  Jews,  the  Prophet,  Priest^  and  King,  but  that  He  waa 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  eternal  Saviour  of  the  World ;  that  only 
by  faith  in  Him  could  we  be  justified ;  that  the  true  life  of  tiie  believer 
is  mei^^  in  absolute  union  with  Him ;  and  that  because  He  haa  rieen 
we  also  shall  rise. 

Tet  none  could  have  listened  to  St  John  in  his  latter  years  witliout 
feeling  that,  while  be  accepted  the  doctrines  of  St  Paul,  he  had  himself, 
in  the  course  of  a  longer  life,  enjoyed  more  of  that  teaching  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  lessons  of  History.  Whilst  he  gave 
no  new  commandment,  and  had  no  new  revelation  to  announce,  he  yet 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  finality  the  great  truths  which  St  Paul  had 
taught  There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  in  the  writings  of  St  John  whidi 
may  not  be  found  implicitly  and  even  explicitly  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  yet — to  give  but  two  instances  out  of  many — the  Church 
would  have  be«n  indefinitely  the  loser  had  she  not  received  the  inheri- 
tance of  sayings  so  supreme,  so  clear,  and  so  final  as  these  of  St  John, — 

"  T/i«  Father  sent  Hit  Son  to  be  Iht  Saviour  of  tha  toorld,"  and 

"  ffe  are  in  Him  tJuU  is  true,  even  in  Hia  iSon  Jeeue  ChttU.  7%w 
u  the  true  God  and  elm-nal  life."^ 

No  one,  again,  had  yet  uttered  such  clear  words  respecting  the 
Divinity  and  Humanity  indissolnbly  yet  distinctly  united  in  tlie  Person 
of  Christ  as  those  which  are  contained  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Goapd 
and  the  opening  address  of  the  Epistle  and  whioh  are  concentrated  in 
the  four  words,  "  The  Word  became  fieeh."  So  one  had  so  briefly  sam- 
marised  the  Atoning  and  Mediaton&l  work  of  Christ,  as, "  He  u  t/te 
Propitiation  */or  our  $int,  and  not/or  ours  only  but  alto  for  Ike  Whole 
World  I" 

Indeed,  as  they  listened  to  the  white-haired  Apostle,  men  mnst  have 
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felt  tliat  tliere  was  Bomething  in  his  maimer  of  exposition  which  tended 
to  remove  all  difficultiee,  to  solve  all  apparent  antmomies.  I^ke,  for 
instance,  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  terms  UBcd  by  St.  Paul 
and  St  Jamea  as  to  EighteousneBs  hy  Faith  and  Righteousness  by 
Works.  Woold  it  not  cease  to  be  a  difficulty — was  not  Uie  controversy 
lifted  to  a  higher  region — when  they  heard  such  words  as,  "  Se  that 
doelh  riffhleougnesa  i»  rightetma,  even  at  Ht  it  rightemia,"  in  connexion 
with,  "  Whoso  keepelh  Hit  word,  in  them  verily  it  Uie  love  of  God  per- 
/e<ted,  and  every  one  that  dotth  riglOetmtnea*  it  lorn  of  Sim  ;  "  and, 
"  Behold  what  and  hvw  great  love  God  hath  given  ui  thai  we  thavid  be 
ealUd  the  children  of  God"  f  Or,  again,  if  men  felt  the  difficulties 
which  rise  from  the  forensic  and  sacn£cial  aspects  of  the  Atonement,  how 
would  they  feel  that  the  forgiveness  in  the  Court,  and  the  cleansing  in 
the  Temple,  was  simplified  when  it  was  mingled  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
perfection  of  our  sonship  in  union  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  indicated  in 
terms  so  snblimely  final  as, 

"  If  toe  aay  that  um  hone  no  nn  we  deceive  ovrtelvet,  and  the  tntlA  it 
t%ot  in  ut.  But  if  we  wnfeat  our  mtu,  God  w  faithful  and  jutt  to 
forgive  ut  our  tins  and  to  cleanse  ve  from  all  unrighieousnete  "  t 

The  expressions  of  the  New  Testament  which  describe  tiie  privileges 
of  tiie  Chnstian  estate  fall  into  three  classes,  of  which  one  revolves 
ftTDund  the  word  Righteousness ;  another  round  the  word  Sonship ;  a 
third  around  metaphors  expressive  of  Sacrifice.  Ifow  let  the  reader 
study  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  from  iL  29  to  iii  6,  and  he  will  Gnd 
the  order  there — Righteousness  (ii.  39),  Sonship  (iiL  1),  Sanctification 
(iii.  2—6} ;  but  the  three  are  one.  The  terms  of  the  Ooort,  the  House- 
hold and  the  Temple  confirm  and  illustrate  each  other.  Jesus  Christ — 
the  Righteous,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  the  Holy  One — ^presides,  in  Hie 
glory  of  His  holiness  over  all  and  over  each.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

THK  STAMP  09   FINALITY  ON  TEB  W&ITINOS   OF  ST.   JOaiT. 


It  IB  in  ways  Uke  these — by  the  use  of  expressions  at  once  larger  and 
simpler,  more  comprehenaive  and  more  easily  intelligible ;  expressions 
which  transcend  controversy  because  they  are  the  syntbeeis  of  the  com- 
plementary truths  which  controvert  forces  into  antithesis-^that  SL 
John,  the  last  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  in  traversing  the  whole 
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field  of  CbriRtian  theology,  sets  the  seal  of  perfection  on  all  fonner 
doctrina  Tliia  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  desired  to  find  in  the 
Uat  treatises  of  innpired  revelation.  And  one  remarkable  peculiarity  rf 
his  method  is  that  he  indicates  the  deepest  truths  even  respecting  those 
points  of  doctrine  on  which  he  does  not  specifically  dwell  Thus,  he 
does  not  dwell  on  the  explanation  {if  the  tenn  may  be  allowed)  of 
Christ's  atonement ;  he  does  not  ofifsr  any  theory  as  to  the  reason  tot 
the  necessity  or  efficacy  of  Christ's  .death ;  yet  he  involves  aU  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  of  ApoUos  in  the  words,  that  "  Christ  is  thej 
propitiation  for  our  sins  and  for  the  whole  world,"  and  that  "the  blood' 
of  JeauB  Christ  cleanseth  as  from  all  sin."  He  does  sot  nse  the  wofdi 
"  mediator  between  God  and  man,"  bnt  he  sets  forth,  with  a  dearoea 
never  before  attained,  that  our  mediator  is  God  and  Man.  He  does  not 
contrast  Qod's  love  with  Hia  justice,  bnt  he  shows  that  love  aod 
propitiation  were  united  in  the  antecedent  will  of  God.  He  does  not 
work  oat  the  details  of  Cbristology,  bnt  ha  so  pervades  hia  Go^l  ud 
Epistle  with  the  thought  that  "  the  Word  was  God,"  and  that  "  witbout 
Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made,"'  as  to  produce  a 
Christological  impression,  sublimer  even  than  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  Epistles  to  the  Epbesians  and  the  Coloasians.  He  does  not  dwell  on 
the  aacraments,  and  yet  in  his  few  words  on  the  witneaa  of  the  Water, 
and  on  the  Bread  of  Life,  he  brings  out  thear  deepest  significance.  He 
does  not  develop  the  reasons  for  the  rejecUon  of  the  Choeen  People 
after  the  grandeur  of  their  past  mission ;  but  he  iUnstrat«s  both  no  le» 
fully  than  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  when,  in  hit 
Gospel,  he  contrasts,  step  by  step,  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  with  tk 
faith  of  the  disciplee,  and  yet  recorda  the  expression  of  Christ's  enlogf 
"  an  Israelite  indeed."  He  records  Christ's  aaying  to  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  that  salvation — the  aalvation  of  which  all  the  Prophets  had 
spoken — was  from  the  Jewa  ;*  and,  in  his  own  worda,  he  writes  of 
Christ's  coming  to  the  Jewa  as  a  coming  to  "  Hia  own  people  and  His 
own  house."*  Once  more,  St,  John  nowhere  enters  into  any  fbraial 
statements  about  the  Triune  God ;  yet  in  whose  writings  do  we  see 
more  fully  than  in  his  the  illustration  of  St  Augustine's  sajdn^  "  Ubi 
amor  ibi  Trinitaa,"  when  we  hear  him  say  that  "  God  is  Love,"  and  lint 
"  God  is  Light ; "  and  that  in  Christ  was  Light,  and  that  Light  was  tlie 
Life  of  Men ;  and  that  all  Christians  have  an  unction  &om  the  Hot/ 
One,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ ) 

But  there  are  three  points  in  the  last  writings  of  St,  IfUm  vhidi 
more  especially  stamp  his  teaching  with  the  mark  of  finality. 

1.  The  firat  of  these  is  tjie  new  and  marvellous  light  which  he 
throws  on  the  Idea  of  Eternity. 

The  use  of  the  word  aumiot,  and  of  its  Hebrew  equivalent  oImi 

'  "  ThOM  wordi,  tiken  in  thcdr  widcat  tigniflomoB,  conrtjtate  the  lignatim  o(  &* 
Jobamueui  wiiUua  "  (^i^t).  *  Joiin  It.  38,  Jt  guryfe  1m  .w  larfifcw  <wfc. 

■  John  L  11,  oi  %«   .   .    .   Ti  U».    Oomp.  John  ilz.  W. 
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thranghont  the  whole  of  Boriptuie,  ought  to  have  been  Bafficie&t  to  prove 
to  erery  tliotightfal  and  nnbiassed  Btndent  that  it  altogether  transcends 
the  thoroughly  vulgar  and  nnmBaning  conception  of  "endless." 
Nothing,  perhaps,  tends  to  prove  more  cleariy  the  difficult  of  eradi- 
cating an  error  that  has  once  taken  deep  and  agelong  root  in  the  minds 
of  "  theologians  "  than  t^e  faot  tiiat  it  should  still  be  necessarj  to  prove 
that  the  wwd  eternal,  far  from  being  a  mere  equivalent  for  "  ever- 
lasting," never  means  "  everlasting  "  at  all,  except  by  reflexion  from  the 
ButwtuLtivea  to  which  it  is  joined;  that  it  is  only  joined  to  those 
snbetantaves  because  it  connotes  ideas  which  transcend  all  time ;  that  to 
m&ke  it  mean  nothing  but  time  endlessly  prolonged  is  to  d^rade  it  by 
filling  it  with  a  merely  relative  conception  which  it  is  meant  to  super- 
sede, and  by  emptying  it  of  all  the  hi^est  conceptions  which  it 
properly  includes.  I  am  well  aware  t^t  this  tru&  will,  tac  some  time, 
be  repeated  in  vain.  But,  onoe  more,  I  repeat  that  if  by  aionioa  Sb 
John  had  meuTit  "  endless  "  when  he  speaks  of  "  aeonian  lif^"  Uiere  was 
the  perfecUy  commonplace. and  nuambignons  word  akatalutot,  nsed  1^ 
ApoUos  in  Heb.  v.  6,  and  there  were  at  least  five  or  six  other  adjectivee 
or  expressions  which  were  ready  to  his  hand.  But  the  Life  which  had 
been  manifested,  which  he  had  seen,  to  which  he  was  bearing  witness, 
which  stood  in  relation  to  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  to  ns,'  was 
aometliing  infinitely  higher  than  a  mere  "  endless"  life.  The  life — if 
mere  living  be  life — of  the  most  doomed  and  apostat«  of  the  humani 
raoe — the  fife  even  of  the  devil  and  his  angels— is  an  "endless"  living, 
if  we  hold  that  man  and)  evil  spirits  are  immortal.  But  by  qualifying 
the  divine  life  by  the  epithet  "  eternal "  {avmiotf  St  John  meant,  not 
an  endless  life  (though  it  is  also  endless),  but  a  epiritual  life,  the  life 
which  is  in  Ood,  and  which  was  manifeeted  by  Christ  to  us.  By  calling 
it  aionioi  he  meant  to  imply,  not—which  was  a  very  small  and  accidental 
part  of  it — ^ita  unbroken  continuance,  bnt  its  ethical  quality.  The  life 
ia  "endless,"  not  because  it  is  the  infinite  extension  c^  time,  but 
becaose  it  is  the  absolute  antithens  of  time  ;  and  aioniog  expresses  its 
internal  qoality,  not  as  sometlmig  which  can  be  measured  by  infinite 
tickings  of  the  clocks,  but  as  something  inconunensurable  by  all  clocks, 
were  they  to  tick  for  ever.  The  horologe  of  earth,  as  Bengel  profoundly 
expreesea  it,  is  no  measure  for  the  aeonologe  of  heaven.  The  meaning 
of  "  et«nial "  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  vindicated  from  its  popular 
degradation.  St  John  is  the  last  of  all  Scripture  writers  who  uses  it ; 
he  alone  of  all  Scripture  writers  defiaes  it  j  and  he  makes  it  consist  not 
in  idle  duratiDn,  but  in  progressive  knowledge.  In  defining  it,  he  says 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  Christ,  "  and  that  the  eternal  life  is  this,  that  they 
may  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Him  whom  Then  Bendest,  even 
Jesus  Christ"' 
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For  thus  ve  Bee  at  onoe,  tlutt,  in  the  mind  <^  8i  Jdin  eternal  life  is 
an  antithesis  nof  to  the  temporal,  but  to  tlie  Seen  ;*  that  it  is  not  a  life 
which  ahaU  be,  but  one  that,  for  the  believer,  nov  is  :  that  "  ever;  one 
who  beholdeth  the  Son  has — not  shall  bav^  bat  Ana — eternal  life;"' 
that  "  he  who  hath  the  Son,  hath  the  life  "  here  and  now  ;  and  that  one 
of  the  objects  why  St,  John  wrote  at  all  was  that  they  might  know  that 
they  had  it,*  He  who  will  lay  aside  bigotry  and  factiousneea  and  news- 
paper theology,  and  will  sincerely  meditate  on  these  passages,  will  see 
how  unfortunate  is  the  antique  and  vulgar  error  as  to  the  meaning  erf 
this  word.  If  a  man  be  incapable  of  seeing  this,  or  unwilling  to  adbut 
it,  for  such  a  man  reasoning  is  vain.' 

2.  Another  mark  of  finality  is  St.  John's  teaching  about  the  Logob, 
or  Word.  In  the  Epistle  he  enters  into  no  details  or  description 
respecting  die  nature  and  Person  of  the  Logos ;  and  yet — in  accordance 
wiUi  that  peculiarity  of  his  method  which  we  have  already  noticed — 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  ^e  source  of  all  life^  is  the  fnndamentAl 
matter  and  pith  of  the  Epistla'  This,  we.  may  remark  in  passing  is 
one  of  the  indications  that  the  Epistle  wsa  a  didactic  accompaniment  of 
the  QospeL  But  in  the  use  of  the  Logos  as  a  distinct  name  of  Christ 
St.  John  stands  alone.  Other  Apostles — St.  Paul,  St  Jamea,  and, 
above  all,  the  writer  of  ^e  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — aeem  to  hover  mi 
the  verge  of  it;  but  they  do  not  actually  use,  much  less  do  they  insist 
on  it ;  and  when  they  approach  it  they  are  thinking  always  of  Uie 
Divinity  more  tlian  of  the  Humanity — of  the  glorified,  £t«mal  Christ, 
and  not  immediately  of  the  man  Christ  Jesua  Other  writers,  again, 
both  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic,  had  employed  terms  which  bore  some 
resemblance  to  i^  but  not  one  had  infused  into  it  the  significanoe  which 
makes  it  a  concentration  of  tiie  Jobaunine  QospeL  Philo  had  repeatedly 
dwelt  on  the  term,  and  surrounded  it  with  Divine  attributes ;  imt  Philo 
knew  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  Philo  the  Logoe  is  surrounded  witli 
associations  derived  from  the  FUtonio  and  Stoio  philoaophiea.  The 
TargufflB  had  used  the  words  Meymra  (mtepd)  and  SeMira  (wren),  whidi 
could  indeed  only  mean  "the  Wcrd ;  "  but  in  these  the  use  had  bem 
intended  simply  to  avoid  the  rude  anthropomorphism  of  early  Hebrew 
literature,  and  to  make  God  seem  more  distant  rather  tiian  more  near. 
Alike  the  AlexandrianB  and  tiie  Targumiste  would  have  read  with  a 
shock  of  astonishment  and  disapproval  that  utterance  which  St.  John 
puts  in  the  very  forefront  of  his  Qospel,  ss  containing  its  inmost 
essence,  and  as  solving  all  the  problems  of  the  world,  that  "  tin  Logoi 

1  John  ir.  14,36  :tL  27;  xiL  26.  *  iiLS8i  r.Mj  tL  «ll47,S«. 

■  1  John  T.  13,  li 

*  I  ahonld  not  use  Uogiuge  ao  podtivs  if  I  h>d  not  fomlahed  the  moit  dsoUr*  and 
OTenrhslming  proof  of  mj  poiitioa  in  Mvfoi  and  Jadgmait,  pp.  S91 — UG.  Of  that  gnat 
anothar  genention  will  M  ablfl  to  Judga.  From  the  fkUt  taa  fluting  nilidMM  M  to- 
day, I  appeal  onoa  moie  to  a  diTiuar  itandaid.  I  eialaim  again  with  Paaoal,  "Adt^iua^ 
Dmaiie  Jati,  tribunal  apptUo." 

'  Bet  Haupt,  p.  4. 
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beaune,^MA^"  It  vas  ft  truth  far  beyimd  aajthmg  of  vhich  the^  bad 
dreamed,  that  the  Word — who  iras  in  the  beginning,  who  ma  with 
God,  who  was  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  in  whom  was  life^ 
which  hfe  waa  the  l^t  of  man — titat  this  Word  waa  in  ^e  world, 
came  to  His  own  pe<^1e  and  His  own  home,  and  tnx  by  loost  of  tliem 
rejected — that  thia  Wokd  bboahk  PLBbh,  and  tttbemacled  among  ua, 
and  we  beheld  His  glory,  a  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the 
Father,  fall  of  grace  and  tra^  To  make  auch  a  use  of  the  word 
Logos  waa  to  slay  those  conceptions  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  the 
Alexandrian  theosophy  with  so  arrow  winged  by  a  feather  from  its  own 
breaat  It  was  to  adopt  the  most  distinctive  walchword  of  the 
Philcmista  in  order  to  overthrow  their  most  cherished  conceptions. 

3.  I  lee  yet  another 'mark  of  Finality  in  what  St  John  (ays  of  QoD, 
and  eepedally  in  the  First  Epistle.  It  is  not  indeed  possible  to  make 
the  whole  analyaiB  (^  the  Epistle  torn  on  the  three  great  ntterances — 
definitiona  we  dare  not  call  them,  yet  approximations  to  some  deacrip* 
tion  of  ibe  Eaaence  of  Him  who  is  Divine — thait  God  ia  Righteous,  tJiat 
Ooi  is  Light,  and,  above  aH,  that  God  is  Love.  But  I  regard  it  as 
a  most  blessed  fac^  t^t  words  so  full  of  depth  and  blessedness  should 
occur  in  what  is  practically,  and  perh^s  literally,  the  Iate«t  utterance 
of  Holy  Writ 

"God  18  BtaHTiocB,"  and  therefore  He  hat«8  all  onrightAonsness 
in  others,  and  there  can  be  no  unrighteousness  in  Him.  Unri^teons- 
neaa,  manTring  itself  as  righteousnesa — unrighteousness  putting  on  as  its 
disguise  the  flaming  armour  of  religious  zeal — unrighteousness  in  the 
form  noiw  of  persecution,  now  of  violence,  now  of  scholastic  orthodoxy, 
now  of  depreciation,  unfairness,  and  slander — has  been  again  and  again 
repreasnt«d  as  doing  Him  service.  But  because  He  is  righteous  He 
hates  it  Whether  it  take  the  form  of  Inquisitorial  cruelty  or  of 
onoDymous  falsehood,  all  violence  ia  hateful  to  Him.  Lying  for  God  is 
to  God  an  abominadon,  even  when  the  lie  claims  to  be  a  ^ibboleth  of 
His  most  elect  Want  of  candour,  want  of  gentleuesa,  want  of  for- 
bearance, are  unhallowed  locense  which  does  but  pollute  His  altar. 
JNotiona  thmt  represent  Him  as  a  God  <d'  arbitrary  caprice,  treating  men 
as  though  they  were  nothing  but  dead  clay,  to  be  dashed  about  and 
abattered  at  His  will — notions  which  represent  His  justice  aa  aome- 
thing  alien  from  onrs,  and  those  tJiings  as  good  in  Him  which  would 
be  evil  in  ua — notions  which  imagine  that  in  Hia  cause  we  may  do  evU 
that  good  may  come — those  idols  <$  the  Schocd  are  shattered  on  tiie  rock 
of  the  truth  that  God  ia  Righteoua 

"  OoD  u  LioHT,'",  Notdona  that  re[a«aent  Him  aa  taking  pleasure 
n  man'a  Uind  and  narrow  dogmatism,  aelf-aatiafied  aeourity,  and  bitter 

<  BabU  BfaiMO  Ban  jr«h(Madak  uked  B.  bmnal  Ban  NuhmMi  "  fiom  whkt  the  light 
raa  crcatad  I "  Ha  aniwand,  in  ■  wUipcr  of  kw>,  ' '  Qod  WTKpped  HiioMlf  in  light  u  in 
.  ganoent,  and  aoMd  iti  bright  gltur  to  ihina  Iiom  ana  end  of  the  world  to  uiother  " 
nereahith  Ibbha,  eh.  iiL], 
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oicInniTOiictiti  ni  making  His  chosen  and  tfiii  favoured  one>  not  ol 
earth's  ty  et  and  noblest,  but  of  the  wrangling  religioniata  wha  claim 
each  for  Lis  own  party  the  monopoly  of  His  revelation — as  though  <um 
coald  love  the  dwarfed  tbistlee  and  the  jagged  benta  better  thim  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon — these  idols  of  the  &uiati(^  idols  of  Uie  Bectarian, 
idols  of  the  Pharisee,  are  shattered  by  the  ringing  hammenteDke  of  the 
truth  that  God  is  light. 

OoD  IS  Lov&  The  words  do  not  occur  in  the  Ooapel,  and  yet  they 
are  the  epitome  of  the  GoHpel,  and  the  epitome  of  the  whole  Sc^ptorea, 
and  the  epitome  of  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  as  eaob  they  are  a 
standing  protest  against  all  that  is  worst  aad  darkest  in  many  (A  the 
world's  schemes  of  inferential  theoli^y.  God  ia  Love — not  mody 
loving  but  Love  itsell  The  notions,  therefore,  which  would  refvesent 
Him  as  living  a  life  tamed  towards  self,  or  folded  within  sel^  canng 
only  for  His  own  gloiy,  caring  nothing  for  the  endless  agonies  of  die 
creatnres  He  has  made,  predestining  them  by  millions  to  nnntteraUe 
torments  by  horrible  decrees,  regarding  even  the  sins  of  children  as 
infinite^  "  drawing  the  swords  on  Calvary  to  smite  down  His  only  Stm  " 
— these  idols  of  the  Zealot,  idols  of  the  Calviniat,  idols  of  titoee  who 
tbinli  that  the^  by  their  wrath  can  work  the  righteousness  c^  God,  and 
that  they  "  can  deal  damnation  round  the  land  on  each  they  deeon  their 
foe  " — these  id!bls  of  the  Inquisitor,  idob  of  the  persecutor,  idols  of  the 
intolerant  ignorance  of  human  infallibility,  idols  of  the  sectarian  news- 
paper and  the  religious  partisan,  are  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  trweepang 
and  illimitable  force  of  the  truth  that  God  is  Lov& 

And,  therefore,  those  three  final  utterances  of  Bevelaticm  wiU 
become  more  and  more,  we  trust,  the  protection,  the  emandpaticm,  Que 
precious  heritage  of  t^I  mankind  j  they  will  be  the  bonier  against 
wicked  persecutions,  against  unjust  calumnies,  against  savage  attack*  of 
sectarian  hatred.  Th^  are  as  a  charter  of  Humanity  against  the  mis- 
representations  of  religion  by  misguided  Infidelity — sgainst  its  no  len 
ptoilons  perversion  by  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  xeligioos 
hatred  and  religious  pride. 

4.  We  may  see  a  last  mark  of  finality  in  the  rimplifiealton  of  the 
ultimate  essential  elements  of  Christian  truth  wluch  we  find  in 
St  John.  In  reading  St  Paul  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  terms  and  phrases  which  he  has  introduced  into  the 
statement  of  Christian  dogma.  St  John,  on  the  other  hand,  moves  in 
the  sphere  of  a  few  ultimate  verities.  St.  Paul  is  like  a  punter  who 
works  out  his  results  by  the  use  of  many  colours,  and  with  an  infinitude 
of  touches ;  St.  John  produces  the  efiect  which  he  desires  by  a  few  pure 
colours  and  a  few  swe^ing  but  consummate  strokes.  St.  Paul  is 
discursive,  St  John  intuitive.  St.  Paul  begins  with  man,  St,  J«im 
witlL  God.  In  other  words,  St  Paul  passes  from  anthropology  to 
theology,  and  St  John  moves  chiefly  in  the  purely  theologic  spherCi 
8t  Paul  reasons  most  respecting  the  righteousness  of  God  and  how  it 
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becomes  the  jostificatioii  of  man ;  St  John's  aim  is  to  show  the  nature 
of  Eternal  L^e,  and  how  man  participates  therein.  Hence  the  different 
tone  of  their  moral  teaching.  The  aim  of  St.  Paul  ia  human  and 
practical,  and  he  dwells  incessantly  on  f^ith,  Hope,  and  Cbarity. 
St.  John's  Divine  idealism  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  abstract 
coQceptJona  of  Love,  and  Life,  and  L^hL  St.  Paul  is  pleading  with 
men  as  they  are,  and  building  them  up  into  what  they  should  be. 
St.  John  aaeumes  that  the  Chrietiana  to  whom  he  wiites  are  resting 
with  him  in  the  full  knowledge  of  Christ  Tbe  Churches  of  St.  Paul 
are  full  of  disturbing  elements ;  the  Church  which  St.  John  mentally 
addresses  is  the  true  and  inner  Church,  which  has  no  new  doctrine  to 
learn,  which  has  received  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  which  is 
separated  by  an  nnimaginable  abyss  from  the  world  and  from  its  own 
false  members.'  St.  Paul  is  ever  yearning  for  an  nltimato  fraternity  of 
sU  men,  a  Dnrrersal  and  absolute  triumph  of  the  work  of  redemption ; 
St.  John  fixes  his  eyea  on  the  Perfect  Church  and  the  Perfect  Christian, 
with  whom  the  virulence  of  evil  and  the  ultimate  deetiny  of  evil  seem 
to  have  no  immediate  concern.' 

fi.  Now  we  cannot  suppose  HisA  these  blessed  and  mighty  thoughts 
occurred  for  the  first  time  on  St.  John's  written  page.  They  must  have 
been  previouBty  expressed  in  his  oral  teaching.  And  would  it  have 
been  strange  if—after  having  heard  so  much  about  the  life  of  Christ, 
BO  much  about  His  nature  and  person,  so  many  of  His  discourses,  so 
many  applications  of  the  truth  of  His  Gospel  to  meet  every  phase  of 
moral  temptation  and  philoHophio  difficulty — the  Bishops  uid  Eldei'S 
came  to  St.  John  to  urge  him,  before  he  died,  to  set  forth  his  testimony 
to  the  world  in  writing  1  At  first  he  shrank  from  so  solemn  a  task  out 
of  humility.*  But  on  their  still  pressing  him,  "  Fast  with  me  for  three 
days,"  he  answered— so  runs  the  deeply-interesting  tradition  preserved 
for  us  in  the  Mnratorian  fragment — "and  let  us  tell  one  another*  any 
revelation  which  may  be  made  to  us  severally  (for  or  against  the  plan). 
On  the  same  night  it  was  revealed  to  the  Apostle  Andrew  that  John 
should  relate  all  in  his  own  name^  and  that  all  should  review  his 
-writing."  "And  then,"  says  St.  Jerome,  in  his  allusion  to  this 
tradition,  "after  the  fast  was  ended,  steeped  with  inspired  truth  (reeela' 
tioTU  taturatut),  he  indited  the  heaven-sent  preface,  'In  the  beginning 
vxu  the  Word.'  ^* 

1  lJ<dmiLa>;  iiL  14;  r.U. 

*  Sea  tba  Me  e«»,  "  Paul  rt  Jam,"  in  Benn,  ThM.  ChrO.  0.  tS72-K0. 

*  BpipbU.  Bar.  fi.  12,  fci  Smpv  i^irytiin  rt  iy^  rmiu-  ttfifta^nn^,  ...  II 
riUpBMr  u>  n«ua4pervn|>.  Camp.  Etueb.  iii.  24  (n'«wr''<]i  u>d  Jer.  Prel.  in  Matt, 
i"Caiet<utli  omiubaa  paeoe  tnno  An&s  epiKOpia,''sta.). 

*  Tbii  Menu  to  Im  the  meudng  of  altenUntm,  u  In  tha  Vulg.  □(  Junai  t.  16 
(WaslMtt,  But  of  Canon,  p.  627 ;  St.  Jolin,  p,  uzT.j. 

*  Jer.  (hmM.  in  MaU.  Frol.  Comp.  Clem.  Alei.  ap.  Ennb.  B.  E.  -A.  14.  Bat  tea 
Saanagc,  Tiii.  S,  §  &  Tbii  wu  afterwards  unprxiTed  ioto  the  atoi?  that  he  vnte  tha 
vrhole  0»pel  bopramptu  (Bni>9;i<AuTi),  uid  that  hii  autogranh,  in  letten  ot  (old,  WM 
Tweaarred  [n  tha  Chnicb  ol  Ephanu  (we  I^mpa,  J'roieg.  p.  171], 
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Such,  then,  hiving  been  the  origin  of  the  Qospel,  it  Bnpplies  na  with 
a  oertain  olue  to  the  origin  of  the  Epistle.  A  mere  glance  at  the  two 
writings  shows  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  closest  possible  con- 
nesion  between  them,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gospel  was  the 
earlier  of  the  twa'  For  the  Gospel  contains  l^e  more  explicit,  th« 
Epistle  the  more  allusive  tuul  concentrated  expressions.  The  Goapel  ia 
intelligible  hj  itself ;  the  Epistle  would  hardly  be  intelligible  withoot 
soma  previous  instruction  to  explain  its  phraseology.  The  Gospel  afaowa 
us  how  various  expressions  originated ;  the  Epistle  adopts,  geaxeealiata, 
and  applies  them.  The  Gospel  furnishes  us  with  a  history,  inspired 
throughout  by  certain  immanent  ideas ;  the  Epistle  assumes  those  ideas 
to  be  known,  and  points  out  their  practical  bearing.  The  Gospel  deals 
with  the  manifestation  of  the  Word  in  the  flesh  as  an  event  which  the 
Evangelist  has  actually  witnessed  in  all  its  phases  ]  the  Epistle  shows 
how  that  event  bears  on  ^e  errors  which  were  b^inning  to  <Teep  into 
the  Church,  and  on  the  lives  of  its  individual  memben. 

We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  Epistle  has  distaaet 
reference  to  tiie  Gospel ;  but  we  may  also  infer  that  Uiey  were  pnbli^ted 
togeth^,  or  in  very  close  succession.  The  Epistle  implies  that  tlie 
truths  of  the  Chwpel  are  known  to  the  reader  with  all  the  freshiMB  at 
recent  study.  It  is  based  upon  them  as  though  they  would  be  already 
promiQont  in  the  reader's  mind.  This  is  explicable  if  we  suppose  that 
the  one  treatise  accompanied  the  other,  and  it  would  ^so  acoonnt  tat 
the  absence  of  salutation  and  benediction,  which  would  only  partially 
be  accounted  for  by  the  encyclical  chacacter  of  the  Epistla  The  Epistle 
is  most  easily  understood  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  addressed  not  only  to 
the  Churches  of  Asia,  whom  Uie  Apostle  may  have  bad  primarily  in 
view,  but  to  all  readers  of  the  Gospel  The  external  proof  of  this  is 
indeed  insignificant ;  but  it  is  sufSciently  established  by  internal  proba- 
bility. If  we  may  accept  with  reasonable  confidence  the  tradition  that 
the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse,  was  written  in  Fatmos  and  pub- 
lished in  Ephesus,  the  same  tradition  will  apply  to  the  Epistle  alsa*' 
And  this  would   be  a  further  light  on   the  abseace  of    salutationa. 

'  Tht  rMder  will  find  Ose  prgof  of  thii  pUced  *inblr  before  him  tf  hs  will  tbidj  tba 
puallelj  betvseD  tbs  Oogpel  and  tbe  Fint  Bpittls  <u  St.  John,  u  mtherad  (siniag 
othen)  bj  Canon  Weatcott,  in  hii  edition  of  tbe  OoipoL  There  we nolen  than  thir^- 
five  inch  dmsum,  and  it  may  be  seen  ftt  >  gbnoa  that  tbey  are  adther  boiroirsd  noi 
imitated,  bat  indepecdently  introdnced  in  the  wav  which  would  ba  moat  nktniml  in 
two  worici  written  by  the  lame  vithor.  Hore  than  hitlfof  the  pualleli  an  drawn  from 
the  lut  diwooTHM  (John  lii — idl).  To  me  it  teena  oleu  that  the  Gpiitle  repnwoto 
the  later,  leM  developed,  and  mare  alluiive  form  of  expmsioa.  Beoia  nji  thmt  tlx 
Ooipel  li  needed  u  a  aommentai;  on  the  Epiitle  ;  bat  it  is  at  lead  eiiaallT  tnie  to  laj 
that  the  Epiatle  ia  needed  u  an  application  of  the  Qospel.    It  ii  oleai  that  both  gain 


isdefinitel;  when  the;  are  read  together.  St.  Clemenj  impiiM  that  the  EpMlft  «M 
written  after  the  Ooroel,  for  he  nyi  that  "  the  Epistle  buiua  with  a  ipir' — '  —  — 
follovinff  that  of  Uu  GoijHi,  and  in  aniwn  with  it    (AdmoBratt.  p.  1009). 
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Ffttmoi  is  n  BDull  and  rook^  island,  vitli  few  inHabit&nts.  It  isdonbtM 
vhether  it  had  any  Christian  community  'within  its  narrow  limits ;  but 
even  if  it  had,  such  a  community  would  be  all  but  wholly  unknown, 
■nd  could  hardly  bo  regarded  as  kq  organised  Church. 

6.  The  only  supposed  clue  as  to  the  readers  to  whom  the  Epistle 
vu  addressed  is  the  curious  statement  of  St.  Augustine,  in  one  single 
passage,  that  it  was  written  "  to  the  Farthians."  It  is  dear  that  this 
is  either  a  misreading,  or  a  blunder.  If,  however,  it  be  a  misreading, 
all  the  conjectural  emendations  of  it  have  been  quite  nnsuccessfiu. 
Hug's  sappoeitioQ,  that  it  crept  in  by  mistake  fi-otn  the  superscription 
of  the  Serond  Epistle,  "proa  partAenotu,"  "to  Vii^ins,"  will  be  con- 
sidered &rUier  on.' 

7.  The  Buppoution  that  the  Apostle  wrote  in  FabnoB  well  accords 
wi&  the  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle.  It  was  written  evidently  at  a  time 
when  the  Church  was  not  under  the  stress  of  special  persecutions.* 
Dangers  and  sufferings  are  not  alluded  to  ;  there  are  no  trumpet-calls  to 
coorage  or  endurance.  This  period  of  peace  may  have  bwn  due  to 
the  erushiug  destruction  which  had  now  fallen  on  the  Jewish  nation- 
slity ;  for,  as  we  are  again  and  again  informed,  both  in  history  and  in 
Scriptnre,  the  deadly  animosities  of  the  Gentiles  were  in  the  early  days 
■tirnd  up  for  the  most  part  by  Jewish  hatred.'  Now  in  the  Epistle 
there  is  no  distinct  reference  eiUier  to  Jews  or  Gentiles.  AU  the  old 
qneations  between  the  Cbnrcb  and  these  two  great  masses  of  mankind 
have  sunk  out  of  sight  The  controversies  as  to  the  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  within  the  linritu 
of  the  Church  itself  are  regarded  as  settled.  In  the  eyes  of  St  John 
there  are  bat  two  great  existing  communities,  and  those  are  not  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  but  ttie  Church  and  the  world.  The  severance  between 
them  is  complete  and  absolute.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  Epistle  recalls  the  last  discourses  of  our  Lord.  In  t^em,  too,  the 
hatred  of  the  world  means  that  of  the  Jew  no  lees  than  that  of  the 
Gentil&  But  this  hatred  is  here  calmly  assumed  without  being  dwelt 
upon,  l^ere  is  no  complaint  respecting  it  Not  a  word  is  said  as  to 
ita  ori^n ;  not  a  hint  is  breathed  as  to  its  issues.  The  world  is  not 
even  ^oken  of  oa  a  source  of  special  temptation,  or  aa  a  sphere  for 

'  See  tft/ra,  on  the  Becond  BpUtle. 

*  Thi*  would  point  to  aoms  dite  ifter  tLe  leigD  ot  Nero  (I.D.  64-68).  We  ne 
fnrthar  that  it  mart  have  been  written,  u  the  Ooapel  wu,  after  the  dertmotloii  of 
Jemailam  (^n.  70),  knd  uther  before  the  penecntum  of  the  Chriilduu  in  A.D.  95, 
doiinc  the  reign  af  Domitun  Ia.d.  91—96),  or  between  thkt  date  tai  the  peneontioD  of 
the  (Amtuiu  in  the  leign  of  Trajui  U.D.  98).  EwtlA  (Die  Ja/tann.  Sdtriftm,  L  471) 
nSMte  A.D.  90  u  a  praWile  d>te.  Cuion  Weatoott  tajt  OuA  the  Oo^l  maj  be  T»- 
ferrad  to  the  leet  deeennhim  of  tiie  flnt  eentiuy,  kud  even  to  the  cIom  of  it  {SI.  JiAh,  p. 
xLV  TUb  Tiaw  li  eupportad  both  by  eer^  tre^Ution  end  hj  tbe  fut  that  (II  the  Ootpel 
•aramea  a  knowledge  of  the  enbrtanee  of  the  Sjrnoptio  nuntiTei ;  (2)  it  deela  with  Inter 

■apecta  of  ChrieUan  Uf a  and  opinion  Ihnn  tlmai   '"'  "  --  ' — '"■  "--  -* 

■tuoeaof  >DawwarM(iil.,pF  -' > 

>  AntairiL:  lTbeei.LU 
JwUn  in  Ua  Ditl. «.  Trfplt. 
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missionary  activity.  It  is  simply  set  on  one  side  u  a  satanic  kii^om, 
a  kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  deatii,  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  Christian  should  have  anything  to  do.  But  such  s 
Tiew  is  little  possible  to  one  who  lives  in  the  hearts  of  great  <uUes,  snd 
is  in  daily  strii^le  with  hostile  foroea  from  withoat  It  wonld  be  fti 
more  possible  to  the  contemplative  recluse  in  some  secluded  T^drement 
ih^a  to  the  toiling  Apostle  in  the  streets  of  Sordis  or  Ephesos. 

8.  Tet  there  are  dangers  which  St.  John  eyidently  contemplate. 
They  are  dangers  from  heresy  iind  from  antichrists  ;  dangers  not  arising 
from  attacks  of  the  world  outside  the  Church,  but  from  developments  d 
the  world  within  it,  The  perils  which  the  Christians  have  to  encouDUr 
ore  perils  from  those  who  Uiemselves  profess  the  faith  ;  from  wolves- 
dad  in  sheep's  clothing ;  from  Satan — disguised  as  an  angel  of  li^t 
What  St>  John  dreads  is  not  flagrant  wickedness  and  open  blflsphemj, 
but  "false  types  of  goodness,  and  "false  types  of  orthodoxy."  Such 
perils  had  existed  from  the  very  earliest  days  in  which  the  Cfaorth  *ai 
a  Church  at  all ;  but  now,  in  the  pause  from  outward  assault,  they  *en 
assuming  subtler  and  more  seductive  forms.  In  one  shape  or  other, 
in  their  moral  or  their  intellectual  aspects,  every  Apostle  has  lifted  vf 
against  them  his  warning  voice.  St.  Paul  had  been  obliged,  sTea 
weeping,  to  warn  his  converts  against  false  teachers ;  St  Pe(«r,  St 
Jude,  St.  James,  had  "  burst  into  plain  thiuiderings  and  lightningi' 
against  them.  Far  different  is  the  tone  of  St  Jolm.  That  they  are 
greatly  in  his  thoughts  is  evident;  Nay,  since  he  frequently  refen  to 
^eir  several  tenets,  since  in  two  passages  he  expressly  names  ^em,' 
sinoe  the  very  last  words  of  his  Epistle  refer  to  them,*  it  is  clear  that  it 
was  one  of  his  primary  objects  to  protect  the  Ohuroh  from  thor  iusidkni 
teachings.  Yet  how  instructive  is  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  sboot 
them  I  It  is  calm,  not  tumultuous  or  agitated.  It  leads  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  positive  truth,  not  to  anathemas  against  ne^tive  erT<»a 
It  does  not  betray  the  least  touch  of  anxiety.  What  St.  John  has  to 
teach  is  the  nature  of  etei-nal  life ;  its  concentntion  in  the  Woid ;  its 
communication  to  the  world.  The  passages  about  the  antichrists  might 
even  be  omitted  without  materially  affecting  the  structure  of  the  £(ii^ 
Here  again  we  find  not  only  the  stamp  of  finality,  on  which  we  have 
already  dwelt,  but  an  indication  of  the  circumstances  under  whi<^  St 
John  was  writing.  He  is  not  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  His  soul  ii 
not  harrowed  by  daily  watching  the  ravages  of  error.  Bemoved  from 
the  scene  of  conflict,  living  in  daily  meditation  on  the  truth,  in  duly 
communion  with  God,  he  can  write  in  the  tone  of  serene  joy,  of  sovereign 
convictiim.  It  is  the  peculiarity  which  we  have  already  noticed  is  St 
Paul's  Eputlo  to  the  Philippiana  The  keynote  of  that  letter  ia  joy. 
In  the  prison,  amid  general  desertion,  left  face  to  face  with  Ood,  SL 
Paul  seems  as  if  the  one  thought  which  inspires  his  wh<^  being  4 

t  iJolmU.3Q— 26,  It.  1-fl.  •  IJoba  t.  SL 
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B  in  tho  Lord  always :  a^iain  I  will  baj  Bejtnoe."  It  ia  the 
same  witL  SL  JohrL  He  speaks  with  the  compoanre  which  befits  the 
last  of  the  Apostles,  the  composure  of  a  man  who  knew  the  certainty, 
■who  had  witnessed  the  viotories  of  the  &lth.  "  The  Hnique  oonscious- 
neas  which  an  Apostle,  as  he  grew  older,  conld  carry  within  himself^ 
and  which  he,  once  the  &iTourite  disciple,  had  in  a  peculiar  measure ; 
the  calm  superiority,  clearness,  and  decision  in  thinking  on  Christian 
anbjects ;  the  rich  experience  of  a  long  life  steeled  in  the  victorioua 
struggle  with  every  unchristian  element ;  and  a  glowing  langoage  lying 
concealed  under  their  calmness,  which  makes  ns  feel  intuitively  tlut  it 
does  not  in  vain  commend  us  to  love,  as  the  highest  attainment  of 
Ohristianity — fiH  this  coincides  bo  remarkably  in  this  Epistle,  that " — 
in  spite  of  ita  purely  imperaonal  character  and  the  lofty  delioaoy  with 
which,  as  in  ^e  Gospel,  the  writer  retires  into  the  background,  un- 
willing to  speak  of  himself^—"  every  reader  of  that  period,  probably 
■without  any  further  intimation,  might  readily  determine  who  he  was."' 
In  ita  "nnruffied  and  heavenly  repose,  it  appears  to  be  the  tone  not  so 
mach  of  a  father  talking  with  his  beloved  children,  as  of  a  glorified 
saint  speaking  to  mankind  from  a  higher  world.  Kever  in  any  writing 
has  the  doctrine  of  heavenly  love,  of  a  love  working  in  stillness,  a  love 
ever  unwearied,  never  exhauated,  so  tbomoghly  proved,  and  ^proved 
itael^  aa  in  this  Epistle."' 


CHATTER  yyTTTTT, 

CHABACTKRIBTICS  OF   XHK  UHS  AKD  BTIXI  01   BT.   JOBH. 


Ths  efiect  which  the  Epistle  thna  produces  upon  ua  is  due  partly  to  the 
babit  of  SL  John's  mind,  partly  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  style. 

I.  One  great  peculiarity  of  bis  mind— ^>n  which  we  have  already 
incidentAUy  touched — is  his  eontemplaHoeiiMg — what  has  been  some- 
times, bnt  not  very  accurately,  called  his  mysticism.  It  was  the 
invariable  tendenty  of  his  mind  in  these  his  later  years  to  live  and 
move  in  the  r^on  of  abstract  thought.  The  abstractions  are,  however, 
by  no  means  treated  at  abstractions,  but  rather  as  ImAb  and  experiences 
tit  Ufa  In  St.  John  we  see  yet  another  illustration  of  ^e  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  Xominalist  and  the  Beolist — the  Nominalist 
who  regards  abstract  terms  as  representing  nothing  but  the  gener^aa- 
tioiu  of  the  mind  oat  of  concrete  presentments,  the  Realist  who  regaids 

)EwaU,JN(Ji)hu.JbW'(R«H,LUL  >  id.  A 
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diem  aa  representiiig  thiaa  etemid  ideas  wMch  are  the  only  tbaolute 
realities.     St.  John  is  entirely  ft  Realist     It  haa  been  truly  Raid  of  bim 
that  "Univenalia  ante  rmv'  is  the  principle  of  all  his  philosophy. 
With  him  Ideas — Light,  Dorknesa — ^lYuth,   Falsehood— are  not  men 
concepts,  but  are  the  actual  reality,  the  |«inciples  of  life  out  of  vhich 
all  individual  things  emerge.     In  his  point  of   view  Uankind,  the      | 
individual  man,  the  pai'ticulor  action,  only  exist  as  the  Idea  prascriba      | 
The  Idea,  indwelling  in  them,  moulds  them  as  a  law,  by  virtue  of  which      i 
all  that  belongs  to  them  is  fashioned.     Thus,  to  St.  John,  histoiy  is  Um      ' 
invisible  translated  into  the  viaiblet'     In  the  Gos]>eI  it  is  shown  how  the     { 
ideas  have  been  introduced  into  this  earthly  life  ;  in  the  Epistle  how  Um      I 
life  of  the  individual  may  be  modified  in  aooordanoe  with  them.*    Thna 
once  more  ve  see  how  eyerj  thought  which  St  John  utten  dependi     I 
upon  his  doctrine  of   "the  Word  made  flesh."     The  Divine  ideu  of      ' 
which  he  speaks — ^Truth,  Life,  Light — are  realities,  and  the  only  mli' 
ties,  because  they  are  inherent  in  the  Logos.     They  are  in  men  onlj 
because  He  is  in  men,  and  they  are  the  only  life,  the  only  Li^t,  the 
only  Truth.     The  Gospel  shows  how,  by  the  manifestation  d  the  L^ 
on  earth,  the  fulness  which  was  in  Him  is  imparted  to  us ;  the  £[Hstle 
■peaks  throughout  of  our  personal  appropriation  of  this  fulness  and  tlie 
way  in  which  it  is  expressed  in  Christian  livea 

2.  But  all  this  at  once  accounts  for  another  of  his  characteristic— 
namely,  the  sovereign  calm  of  the  Apostle's  tone.  In  this  r^on  of  tb 
Idea  Uiere  is  no  room  for  jarring  conflicta  He  is  building  the  super 
structure,  not  laying  the  foundation.  He  is  reminding,  not  instmctjng. 
He  is  perfecting  not  commoncing.  He  is  stating,  not  arguing.  He  ii 
delirering  a  solemn  homily,  not  conducting  an  embittered  controveny. 
He  can  appeal  to  his  readers,  as  those  who  know  ;*  as  those  whose  sin) 
have  been  forgiven ;  who  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One  /  who 
already  believe  ;*  to  whom  the  new  commandment  can  be  represanted 
as  the  old.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  his  defensive  polemics  can  take 
the  form  of  positive  insCruotion.  He  can  teach  tnie  Christiau  to 
conquer  heresy  by  the  expulsive  power  of  right  affections.  He  eat 
invigorate  their  interior  life  as  the  best  means  of  Bb«ngthening  tbar 
outward  warfare.  The  moltiplication  of  antichrists  was  a  senoni 
danger,  but  the  Churches  would  be  lees  likely  to  succumb  to  it  if  he 
could  inspire  them  with  the  victorious  tranquillity  with  which  be 
himself  regarded  all  dangers,  as  he  looked  forth  on  the  troubled  M 
from  the  haven  of  his  island  rest. 

3.  A  third  secret  of  SL  John's  power  lies  in  bis  itt/U.  It  is  a  ityls 
absolutely  unique,  supremely  original,  and  ftdl  of  oharm  and  sweebusa 
Under  tlie  semblance  of   extreme   simplioily,   it  hides  unfatfioiiiabb 

'  HftQpt,  pp.  876,  37T. 

*  "The  Qo«iwl«eeki  to  devpBO  (*ith  in  Ohiirt,  tlie  HW^  Nts  forth  the  ni^tovBnn 
which  ii  111  iiMHir  to  Uth,  aiid  only  posible  to  ^th "  (BtAnsnn). 
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iepiba.  It  u  to  a  great  extent  intelligible  to  the  youngest  child,  to  the 
humbleBt  Christian ;  yet  to  enter  into  its  full  meaning  exceeds  the 
power  of  the  deeprat  theologian.  Thus,  St  John  remarkably  exem- 
plifiee  the  definition  that  genioa  is  "the  heart  of  childhood  taken  up 
and  gbrified  in  the  powera  of  manhood"  In  his  Gospel  and  Epistles 
the  artless  ingenuoosnesa  of  a  child  is  intimately  blended  with  the  deep 
thoof^tfulness  of  a  man.  But  the  style,  by  its  veiy  characteristics, 
would  be  ill  suited  to  oontroversy.  It  is  not  ayllt^istic,  like  that  of 
8t.  Paul;  Dor  riietorical,  like  that  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  rather  coDtemplative,  "noting  the  subBtance  of  the 
thoughts  without  marking  the  mutual  relations  of  the  thoughts  them. 
•elvea."^  The  logic  moves,  as  has  been  said,  in  circles  rather  than 
■tnif^t  onvarda.*  The  sentences  are  ordinated  by  simple  conjunctions, 
not  subordinated  to  each  other  by  final  partiolea.  The  periods  are 
parataetie,  not  syntactic.  The  particles,  as  in  Aramaic,  are  few.* 
Hence,  though  the  Greek  is  pure,  in  so  far  tliat  it  is  free  from  solecisms, 
it  is  as  tinlike  Greek  as  possible  in  its  periodic  structure.  There  is 
scarcely  a  eiiigle  oblique  sentence  throughout  St,  John's  Gospel  Often 
the  sentences  follow  ^ch  other  without  any  conjunction  between  them, 
and  only  by  taking  up  again  the  chief  word  in  the  previous  clause. 
But  under  the  appearance  of  incessant  repetitions  the  thought  is  still 
constantly  advanced.  "  The  still  waters,"  as  Herder  says,  "  run  deep, 
flowing  along  with  the  easiest  words,  but  the  profoundest  meaning." 
The  thoughts  ore  pressed  home  in  the  simplest  fashion  of  Anunaic 
idiom  by  being  expressed  first  positively,  then  negatively.*  They  gain 
further  from  the  numerical  symmetry  of  Uie  clauses  into  which  they 
are  thrown.*    The  same  word  occurs  again  and  agnin  as  the  leading 

1  BmniB  cklli  it  "  the  diftleotiv  at  ooDtcDipUtion." 

*  DUiteidieek.  Tholook  had  klrakdf  gireu  \o  St.  John')  ityls  tbe  apitliet  "  oreloidBl." 
Ranui  Bdmita  that  the  a^la  bM  "  terrowc,  knd  ooQuioTull;  a  tdnd  of  ■nUimitf,  but 
witbkl  »IiMthillg  luJUtad,  nnrsK],  obscura — an  utter  nnt  of  nairtU." 

'  Bbiacd,  /mind.  Ha  unnla  oat  tbat  the  Kotcnca  tre  oft«n  joined  by  »!.,  when 
St.  Pkol  wonld  h>T«  OMd  h  or  w-  St.  John  aoDstantlj  makes  uaa  of  anap/imi,  i.e.,  the 
iatmlaotian  of  a  naw  Mntenos  oj  the  repetition  of  a  word  which  bM  jiut  beiin  mod. 
Entmna  exBellentIr  deicribea  it :  "  Dioandi  geniu  ita  velut  anjulia  ax  leie  ooharentiboi 
eonteztui,  nonnunqnam  ax  Gontrariii,  nonnunquam  ex  limilibua,  nonnunquam  ax  iiAdeni 
■ubinde  rapetitii  .  .  .  ut  ontionii  quodqua  mambnun  aampei  ezdpiat  prina,  lio  nt 
priori*  finii  initinm  rit  annaitii." 

*  St.  John  KRtai  to  thinJt  In  antithnn."  It  Ii  hii  mannei  "to  oonitmct  tho 
matter  of  a  poaitive  idea  out  ol  ita  combination  or  eontrut  with  ita  oppoaite. '  B7  a 
coriou*  Tuiatiim  of  atyle,  for  whioh  it  ii  not  eaiy  to  account,  we  D»ve  oonditioiial 
■ent«ticea("if  *■  w>llc,"  if  we  Mf,"  "if  wa  confeaa"i  in  the  fint  tectiaa  of  the  Epiatla 
(i.  S;  iLB),  ■i>dputid)ii>lco>utniction|"hethatlDntb,""hetbatiaitb")Bfterwan]i. 

*  Tbara  i*  id  iDtereitiiig  ipaoiinen  of  thii  Dumerical  oondnnitf  of  aipresnon  in 
U.  9 — 11,  wboc,  tn  Meadr  ptoKnaiioD,  the  fint  vane  hai  one  ptedicate  :  "  He  wbo  i^th 
that  fa*  k  in  the  Uglit,  and^teth  hii  brother  "  (-1  "  ii  in  the  daikneu  even  rtilL"  The 
■eeond  rene  baa  (wo  predieatei:  "He  wbo  loreth  hia  brother"  (•)  "abidctb  Id  the 
fight,"  tf )  "  and  there  la  no  itninblingbloek  in  ^'"1,"  Tbe  thiid  Ttne  haa  thra  predi- 
eataa:  " But  ba  who  hateth  hia  brother  "  (•)  "ia  la  the  darlmeaa,"  (PI  "m)cI  walketh  in 
the  rIeilrniiM  "  (  )  "and  knowath  not  whithar  he  loath,  becanie  tba  du-kneaa  blinded 
hia  ■;«."  Tba  nrnmrtij  la  ao  abioluta  in  ita  mndcal  Sow  and  rhythmio  balance  that 
«iai  tbe  doobk  (tenia  of  the  loit  line  oomqMndi  to  the  doable  aUoM  of  the  ^r«. 
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word  of  an  entire  section  until  it  becomes  impreasiTe  bj  tiie  verj 
monotonj'  of  ita  iteration.  It  is  like  a  stone  flung  into  s  smooth  Uke, 
round  which  the  ripples  widen  to  the  shore  in  concentric  circles.  No 
style  could  be  worse  to  imitate.  la  feeble  hands  it  would  deserre  the 
duirges  of  weakness,  tautology,  senility,  which  haTc  been  so  idly  nude 
against  it  On  the  other  hand,  no  style  could  better  suit  the  chiuKcter 
of  a  mind  absorbed  in  heavenly  contemplation ; — of  a  mind  filled  witli 
conceptions  of  a  depth  so  inexhausdble  that  words,  however  often 
repeated,  failed  to  convey  the  fulness  of  meaning  with  which  they  vere 
charged. 

i.  But — to  revert  to  the  characteristics  of  St  Ji^m's  lat«r  teadiings 
— it  must  not  be  supposed  that  St  John  has  no  sternness  in  him.  Hsd 
such  been  the  case  he  could  not  have  been  the  Son  of  Thunder.  Pro- 
bably the  natural  character  of  no  man  had  ever  been  so  softened  tnd 
ennobled  as  his  had  been  by  the  long  years  of  Christian  suffering  ud 
Christian  education ;  yet  the  elements  of  the  nalniral  character  remained, 
^e  essence  of  St  John's  temperament,  the  foundation  of  his  teaching 
in  these  his  later  years,  was  love ;  but  where  there  is  an  intense  sod 
perfect  love  there  must  also  be  hatred  of  all  that  most  offends  aod 
injures  love ;  not  hatred  of  men — that  becomes  impossible— but  hatred  of 
all  that  degrades  men  into  beasts  or  devila  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  there  is  an  accent  of  intense  severity — of  a  severity  even  mora 
intense  than  that  of  St  James — in  such  words  as, 

"  Ha  t/iat  doeth  »m  is  from  the  DmU,  because  the  Devil  tinneth  /rrm 
th«  heginning."  "Every  tme  K>ho  abideth  in  Him  tinneth  not;  eetry 
one  who  tinneth  hath  not  seen  Him,  nor  even  known  Hiny."  "  Every  me 
who  doeth  not  righteovmtess  is  not  from  God,  nor  he  who  loveth  not  Ail 
brother," ' 

How  does  such  language  accord  with  Christ's  unbounded  love  to 
sinners,  to  publicans,  to  harlots,  even  to  Pharisees  t  How  is  it  recon- 
cilable with  the  paternal  tenderness,  the  overflowing  love,  the  gentle 
tolerance,  which  breathes  through  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  t  How  is  it 
in  unison  with  certain  and  universal  Christian  experience  I  How  is  it 
consistent  with  St.  John's  own  gentleness  to  most  flagrant  offeadent 
How  can  it  be  left  side  by  side  with  language  so  apparently  contn- 
dictory  to  it  as  that  which  urges  Qod's  children  to  oonledss  thdir  sin,  and 
even  lays  it  down  that, 

"I/we  toy  tiiat  we  have  no  tin,  we  deceive  otiraelvet,  and  the  Irvlk 
is  not  in  vs."' 

Does  not  the  only  solution  lie  in  the  fact  that  here,  too,  St  John  ii 
moving  in  the  regions  of  the  ideal,  and  that  every  sia  is,  in  its  oltimilA 
issue,  in  its  final  nature,  Satanic  1  Aa  children  of  Qod  we  cannot  blq, 
and  children  of  Qod  we  are.  We  are  so  by  His  gift,*  we  most  become 
■o  by  our  own  act     In  so  far  as  we  by  our  own  choice  are  sinnen,  lo 
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br  we  are  not  children  of  God ;  and  i^  at  tb*  last  da^ — i^  in  the 
genera]  and  unerring  Bentence  of  jndgment  pronounced  upon  na — ^we 
are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  permanent  and  wiUing  rin,'  then,  in 
spiu  of  the  imparted  gift  of  sonahip,  ve  are  children  of  the  DeviL  The 
idetd  of  our  position  as  children  of  God  is  the  impossibUity  to  sin  ;  aad 
a  oearBT  and  nearer  approximation  to  this  ideal  is  required  of  us 
in  actual  lifa  But  if  to  the  veiy  end  we  fall  very  far  short  of  that 
ideal,  and  so  might  be  driven  to  despair,  St.  John  himself  has  saved  ua 
from  any  such  desp^r  by  his  previous  sayings  that  if  we  confess  our 
siiis  Ood  will  forgive  tiiem,'  and  that  if  any  man  sin  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jeaoa  Chrbt  the  righteous,  and  He  is  the 
[OQpitiation  for  our  sins.* 

S.  The  personal  question  indeed  remains.  "I/vk  lay  that  u>a  hava 
feUowihip  with  Sim,  aitd  loalk  in  the  darkneu,  toe  lie."  "  He  who  doeth 
tin  u  oflheSeviL"  "If  any  one  coma  to  you  and  bring  not  thie  leaching, 
receive  him  not  into  your  houae,  and  give  him  no  greeting."*  Are  those 
the  accents  of  the  Apostle  of  Lovet  Does  not  St.  John  by  suuh 
expressions  and  such  advice  reopen  the  floodgates  of  party  railing, 
ignorant  zeal,  malignant  persecution,  bitter  intolerance  t  So,  at  any 
rate,  those  have  thought  who  forget  that  hatred  of  any  kind  is  the 
essential  note  of  the  world.  Those  veiy  "  texts  "  have  been  seized  with 
avidity  by  the  fierce  party-spirit  which  all  the  Apoatles  alike  so 
nnheeilatingly  denounce  as  godless  and  anti-Chriatian.  Heated  con- 
trovermalists  have  revelled  in  the  imaginary  licence  to  act  aside  all 
the  precepts  of  Christian  love  which  breathes  from  every  page  of  the 
Hew  Testament  in  order  that  they  may, '  with  these  t^xts,  bless  and 
^>prove  with  sober  brows  the  very  sin  which  is  never  more  deadly  or 
more  inexcusable  than  when  it  ^ameleesly  intrudes  into  the  sphere 
of  religions  life.  All  that  can  be  said  b  that  such  partisans  wrest 
these,  as  tiiey  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own  perdition. 
These  pbraoes,  rightly  onderstood,  belong  to  that  sphere  of  the  Ideal 
and  the  Abstract  in  which  St  John  moves,  but  in  which  those  do  not 
move  who  pervert  his  meaning  in  order  to  undo  the  teaehing  which  he 
loved  besL  So  texts  in  Scriptnre  can  authorise  any  man  to  hate  and 
peraecnta  tboee  who  teach  the  trutha  which  he  in  his  ignonmce  regards 
aa  heresy.  St.  John's  words  do  not  confer  on  persecutjng  zeal  the 
attribute  of  infallibility.  They  do  not  exempt  religious  differences 
bom  the  realm  of  Christiaa  charity.  It  they  did,  they  would  have  to 
be  themselraa  overruled  as  proofe  of  weakness,   because  in  that  case 

>  n«  fans  of  tha  pwnt  tsDwa,  ind  the  alkriatiaa  vbloh  thtf  introdooa  into  the 
CntM  of  tb*  Mnt<oo«^  mnit  not  b«  onrlooksd.  '  Lt. 

*  it  13.    We  ntkr  lemaA  in  pmiIuk  Uut  thii  word  "  pra^tuition  "  (UutAt)  [hen 
•ad  in  W.  10)  la  one  of  the  raiy  few  whieh  mtrodooe  into  tAe  Epiitl*  oonceptioui  whid) 
'  "     'V  tooled  apon  io  the  Ooepeli.    Another  is  w'ffiu,  the  "  nnotion  "  of  the 
3  «.  »     .^^v__._.^ ,!._^__  _..v ioP»»olBt*("AdTOO»te") 
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they  would  ran  counter  to  tbe  beet  aiul  holiest  teachings  o(  hjin  irho 
uttered  them.  Beligioas  peniecntion,  religions  intolenmce,  religion) 
hatred,  are  not  religions,  but  irreligious,  eren  if  SL  John  be  dixterted 
into  their  defence.  If  he  did  indeed  defend  thorn — as  he  does  not— bis 
plea  could  only  be  due  to  the  still  lingering  tracee  of  the  Elijah  spirit; 
it  could  only  be  r&nked  with  the  conduct  of  St  Carlo  Borromeo,  vbo, 
after  tending  the  plague-stricken  with  the  gentleness  of  a  itiat, 
persecuted  those  whom  hs  regarded  as  heretics  with  the  fury  of  lui 
Inquisitor.  The  Apostle  and  Evangelist  of  Love  would  have  destroyed 
the  retr  eeeence  of  his  own  divinest  work  if  he  had  meant — ss  I 
believe  he  never  meant— to  gratify  tiie  meanast  and  fiercest  cbampions 
of  party  in  the  indulgence  of  exactly  thoBe  forma  of  hatred  wliich  have 
ever  been  the  most  virulent,  the  most  ignorant,  ths  most  hatetol,  and 
tiie  most  intense. 

6.  I  will  mention  only  one  more  characteristic  of  this  rich  and 
profound  Epistle,  which  is,  that  though  it  is  ethical  and  didactic,  t( 
does  not  resemble  the  treatment  of  ethics  by  any  other  of  the  Apoatlex. 
Here,  again,  the  manner  of  the  writer  finds  a  fresh  illustration.  Otb«' 
Apostles  enter  into  many  detaila,'  touch  on  many  successive  duties. 
Not  so  St.  John.  In  his  view  two  words  enclose  the  whole  cycle  of 
moral  conceptions.  Those  two  words  are  Righteousness  and  Lotc 
Both  words  have  their  roots  in  the  Divin&  God  is  righteous.  God 
is  love  Therefore  man  must  be  righteous  towards  God,  and  miut 
monifeat  that  righteousness  by  love  towards  Uie  brethren.  Even  thcar 
broad  conceptions  are  lost  in  others  still  broader — namely,  tboK  of 
Light  and  IVuth.  Qod  is  light,  and  therefore  every  sin  partakes  of 
the  nature,  and  belongs  to  the  realm,  of  darknesa  Ood  is  True — i.&, 
Beal — and  therefore  all  sin  partakes  of  tha  nature  of  unreali^  and 
falsehood.  All  details,  all  special  applications  are  involved  in  this. 
He  who  does  the  truth,  he  who  walks  in  the  light,  he  who  does 
righteousness,  he  who  confesses  the  name  of  Jeaua  Christ,  he  who  lov«s 
his  brother — he  has  eteiiial  life.  He  will  therefore  need  no  inBlraction 
as  to  outward  and  individual  acts.'  For  him  even  the  Church  and  tha 
Sacraments,  and  all  ecclesiastical  questions  of  organisation  and  ritoil 
may,  in  St  John's  manner,  be  passed  over  as  "  ailent  preeuppositioDS.'' 
He  is  forgiven ;  he  u  cleansed  ;  he  is  a  son  of  God.  His  taith  in  tba 
Divinity  of  Christ  is  transposed  into  life,  and  his  life  in  Christ  deepeni 
his  foith  in  Christ's  Divinity.  The  two  are  inextricably  interlaced.  A 
righteous  life  is  the  result  til  &ith,  and  faith  is  deepened  by  a  ri^teow 
lif&'  He  who  denies  Christy  he  who  "  severs  Christ,"  is  of  the  Deril, 
and  belongs  to  the  lie,  the  world,  the  darkness.     Thus  St.  John  movu 

>BaaiL2r.  Hanoa  the  Mnutant  wwdi  tUv.  (U.  30 ;  iU.  6, 16).  •Um"  (iii.  ^  M :  •• 
IS,  18, 19,  20  ,  ivi^ngfur  (iL  6,  IS :  iiL  19.  24  ;  ir.  6,  U ;  v.  8).  t^i,^^  (JiL  16;  jr.  IW. 
Mot,  (il.  1^  14).  rxi-™"  (IL  29  ;  i*.  2),  SwiU^m  (ir.  1).     Thai  the  tLoo^t  O^  M 

^raadr  know  tha  truth  of  what  ha  b  layinf  taonta  aoma  thlrtr  ttnua.    ooa  i* ^ 

knowladgi  ganarallf  ■  - — '■ — '-  " "■ —  " '— "  '  '        ■   ■  — 
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as  throogb  the  empTToan  in  the  r^on  of  absolute  luititheeee.  All 
oontrover^  is  over  for  him.  Like  bd  eagle  after  one  Taat  beat  of 
hia  viI>g^  60  this  "  own  eagle  of  Chiist ' 

"  Sdndit  iter  liquidom  ceUroi  neqne  promoTet  alu." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OBJIOr  ASO  0I7TLINR   Or  THE  riBST   EFIBTLK  Or  BT.   lOHF. 

"  Sad  JoMinea  til  bina 


Arm  these  conaiderationa  we  shall,  I  tniat,  be  better  prepared  to 
underatand  St.  John's  object  in  the  Epistle,  aiid  how  it  Iwars  on  the 
cdrctuutoncea  in  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  We  shall  be  better 
able  to  nndentand  that  it  is  a  coherent  whole,  and  that  its  pnrpoae 
is  woi^ed  ont  in  continuous  development 

Aa  to  the  object,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  because  8&  John  tells  it 
to  UB  quite  distinctly  in  the  first  four  verses.  It  was  to  set  forth  to  bis 
readers  hia  witness  respecting  the  Word  of  life,  in  order  that  he  and 
the;  might  have  fellowship  with  oite  another  in  their  common  fellowsbip 
with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  their 
joy  may  be  fulL  He  expresses  the  same  object  in  other  terms  at  the 
end  of  the  Epistle,  when  he  says,  "These  things  I  have  written  to 
yoa  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  that  ye  may  know 
that  ye  have  eternal  life."'  In  pursuing  this  object  he  shows  that  there 
can  be  no  fellowship  with  Qod  without  righteousness,  rooted  in  faith 
and  manifested  by  love ;  and  that  the  Christian  not  only  ought  to 
live  such  a  life,  but  doiu  so,  because  he  is  bom  of  God.  Thus  doea 
St.  John  refute  the  antichristian  lie  which  was  already  prevalent  He 
woold  empty  these  souls  of  falsehood  by  filling  them  with  truth.  He 
writes  in  order  that,  by  fellowship  with  one  another  and  with  Ood 
and  His  Christ — by  perfected  joy,  by  assured  confidence  in  their  present 
possession  of  eternal  life — the  seductions  of  the  teaching  of  antichriste 
may  become  impossible  to  souls  filled  with  Christian  love. 

An  analysis  of  the  Epistle,  such  as  may  serve  to  show  that  it  is  not 
merely  aphoristic,  is  pufectly  possible.  When  Calvin  spoke  of  it 
as  oontaijiing    "  doctrine  mixed  with  exhortation ;"   when  Episcopius  , 

■u  of  B  li  ban  matt  pTotxbly  oorrect,  and  I 

t  (opUtoUry  Mnut)  ifur  Im  tlMn  in  ^ii,  l^rTt 
«i  !■  ~v>  >"  •»*  n>  ^>w.     Compara  thseloMlj-aiwIogoni  da«riptlcO  of  tha  ob]«ct  of 
Iha  Ooqal  la  Jnhn  xa,  81. 
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gftid  tiiat  "  the  method  of  treatmeDt  waa  ftrbitnuy,  and  not  bomd 
to  rules  of  art ; "  the;  had  missed  its  meanmg.  The  art  ia  concealed, 
but  it  JA  coDaaminata  The  method  is  Doitjue,  but  it  is  mort  powofol 
It  is  iui  entire  mistake  to  speak  of  the  Epistle  as  "  incobermt,"  u  ■ 
ooQgeriea  of  scattered  remai'ks  about  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  about  the 
blessiDgs  of  adoption,  about  love,  and  as  "briefly  touching  m  otha 
things  also,  such  as  being  oa  our  guard  against  impoeton,  and  titch 
matters."'  Schmid,  Oporinus,'  Bengel,  and  the  other  scholan  who  fint 
endeavoured  to  prove  its  consecutive  and  systematic  chaiacter,  rendered 
a  real  servive  to  biblical  theology.  The  student  who  reads  it  in  the 
light  of  some  veil-considered  scheme,  will  gain  more  advantage  from  it 
than  others,  even  if  details  of  his  scheme  be  untenable.  It  ii,  bt 
instance,  veiy  tempting  to  arrange  the  Epistle  under  the  three  heidi 
which  are  su^ested  by  the  three  great  thoughts  that  Qod  is  Ligh^  God 
is  Righteous,  Ood  is  Love,  I  myself  tried  hard  to  do  so  in  first  stodjing 
the  Epistle,  But  though  these  great  utterances  throw  some  U^t  on  Ha 
order  of  thought,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  the  pivots  of  sjTao|ft- 
ment  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.'  Nor,  ag^n,  is  it  possible  to  sniim 
the  Epistle,  bb  Bengel  endeavoured  to  do  with  reference  to  the  doctmt 
of  the  Trinity,  an  attempt  into  which  that  great  tiieologian  was  misled 
by  his  acceptance  as  genuine  of  the  versa  about  the  Three  Heavenlj 
Witnesses.  There  is,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  a  remarkable  tripUcit;  in 
the  subordinate  divisions,  due  to  the  Hebraic  training  of  St.  John,  uid 
to  the  rhythm  and  symmetry  of  the  sacred  idioms  witli  which  he  wu 
familiar.  Bengel,  of  course,  rightly  saw  that  the  EpistJe  taiia  at  onn 
into  the  three  divisions  of 

Exordium,  L  1 — 4. 

Treatment  of  the  Subject,  L  S — t.  13. 

Conclusion,  v.  13—21. 
But  the  unreality  of  his  otber  divisions  arose  from  his  attemptii^ 
to  analyse  the  Epistle  in  the  interests  of  an  d  priori  conception  instead 
of  following  step  by  step  its  own  indications.  The  reason  why  it  ii 
BO  difficult  to  analyse,  is  the  extreme  richness  and  fulness  of  tbs 
thoughts,  and  the  manner  in  which  tfaey  interfuse  each  other.  I  said 
just  now  that  the  leading  words  of  St  John — words  expressive  of  some 
inexhaustible  and  abstract  idea — might  be  compared  to  stones  thrown 
into  a  lake,  which  raise  around  them  u  far-spreading  ooncentric  rippk; 

'  "  Doctrinam  exhartatioiubiii  ■"'«*■«■"'  onntinet  ,  ,  ,  nortini  <laeatdc  tt  oJtjrtiJt 
varita  at"  [Clvin). 

'  Jraefiim  Oponn,  in  >  Q^Sttingen  prognmm«. 


of  tbe  Kputle^  ao  too  LUBka —  Am  thegroiiDd  imd  root  at  ill  Chiutiui  loUowilup  B 
the  feUoinhip  vhioh  each  hu  irith  the  Fnther  tnd  the  Son  io  faith  kud  loTS,  (o  Uik 
latter  oecemrilT  nnfoldi  uid  eihibita  itwtf  ia  that  fanner." 

'  Huther,  wbo.  In  hii  Snt  edition,  in  Meyer's  Commrntjiiy,  adopted  *ii  aiuljw  M 
thia  plu  (*t  De  Wette'i  lUggeitian),  atnndoned  it  in  hii  lacoud  edition. 
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bat  of  ttiia  Epistle  it  vonld  be  even  truer  to  buj  that  word  after  word 
ezflrciees  its  inflnence  over  the  sniface^  uid  that  the  iimamerable  ripplea 
which  they  creat«  overflow  and  are  influenced  by  each  other,  so  that  the 
concentric  rings  of  thought  are  broken  and  interlaced.*  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  no  analyBia  will  be  accepted  hy  an;  carefol  student  aa 
tinal  or  unobjectionable  in  all  its  details.  Let  each  perform  the  task  aa 
be  thinks  best ;  but  for  aTself  I  can  find  no  analysis  so  helpful  and 
thorough  as  that  which  has  been  indicated  hy  one  of  the  latest,  and  hj 
iar  the  profoundest,  expositor  of  the  epistle,  Eric  Haupt.'  In  giving  it, 
however,  I  most  remind  the  reader  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  imply  that 
St.  John,  in  writing  the  Epistle,  had  any  such  scheme  definitely  before 
him,  bat  only  that,  in  the  development  of  the  great  central  Noughts 
whidi  he  desired  to  impress  upon  bis  readers,  one  general  object 
dominated  through  all  the  separate  passages,  and  coloured  the  porticaJar 
expresaioni. 

iMTBOSUCnOK,  L  1 — i. 

A,  The  main  tiieme — Eternal  Life  manifested  by  the  Word. 

B.  Certain  assurance  of  this  as  an  irrefragable  truth  i — the  object  t^ 

setting  it  forth  b^ng  that  it  is  the  ground  and  root  of  Christian 
fellowship  witii  Qod  and  with  one  another. 

A.    Etkbsai.  Life,  i  5 — t.  K. 

L  The  evidence  that  H  has  been  commonicated  to  as  by  the  Word  is 
WaUang  in  the  Light,  which  most  show  itself — 

1.  Towards  Ood — in  the  form  of  dnlessness  (L  6 — a.  2), 

'  Sinlessness  is  efiected  positivelj  by  redemption  through 

Christ's  blood  (L  B— 7). 
fi  Negatively,  by  forgiveness  of  past  tan.  (L  8 — 10). 
y  Hortative  recapitulation  (iL  1,  2). 


JohD  I  havs  bam  piided  to  an  anturtuJ  extent  b^  the  admiiabiit  tiwtiae  of  HanpL  I 
bare  not  >lw>T>  as^eed  witli  him.  At  tima*  he  nemi  to  me  to  be  OTer-aubtU.  I  do  not 
alwayi  aooapt  tiia  riewa  ot  icholariliip.  Bnt  though  I  have  alio  itadied  the  viewa  o( 
many  other  editora— Hutbsr,  Doateidieok,  Ebnrd,  Biaone,  Alftwd,  Wordawotth,  Reiui, 
eta. — I  hare  not  found  in  an;  One  of  them  the  depth  and  buight  of  thia  Uttle-known 
writer.  I  hav^  therefore,  been  tpeeiaUg  indebted  to  him,  and  dedre  thoa  genatall;  t« 
•cprwa  m7  obligation.  PVom  Benai  I  luTe  gained  icarcelj  any  help,  Hia  treatment  of 
the  Jobannine  writing!  in  hia  T/JotoffK  Jo/umniq\u  iaami  tobe  deddedl;  poor,  and  faj 
inferior  to  hia  treatment  of  the  Epiitlea  of  St.  PaoL  Sot  have  I  learnt  much  Innn  Um 
wonlf  obacnritj  of  Branna. 
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2.  TowardB  the  brethren — bb  brotberij  Ion  (iL  3 — 13). 

a  Keeping  Qod's  comnuuidmenta  is  anion  with  Qod  (ii  8 — S^ 
B  Love  as  the  new  commaodment  (ii.  6 — 11). 
y  HortAtive  encouragement  (iL  12—14). 

3.  By  ntter  Beverauoe  from  the  vorld. 

■  Ko  fellowship  with  the  world  or  witli  Antiduist  {iL  1&— 

„  ">■ 

S  Security  bj  means  of  the  nnction  £rom  the  HoIt  One  (n. 

20—26). 
y  Bec^itoktion  (27). 

n.  If  we  possess  Eternal  Life  we  have  confident^  beoaoaa  wt 
have  been  born  of  God  (iL  28 — v.  5), 

1.  He  erldenoe  of  this  sonsbip  is  seen  in  action  (iii.). 

■  Towards  Qod  it  is  evidenced  b;  doing  tig^teonmMi  (iil 

1—10). 
jS  Towards  the  brethren,  by  love  (iii  11 — 18). 
y  Recapitulation  (iii  19 — 23). 

2.  The  source  of  this  aonship  is  the  reception  of  tiie  ^urit  of  Goi 

a  The  confession  of  Christ  throngh  the  Spirit  saree  us  from 

false  Spirits  (iv.  1—6). 
0  Hnman  love  is  a  reflection  of  the  Divine,  and  is  derind 

from  the  Spirit  (iv.  7—12). 
y  Booapitulation  (iv.  Ii — 16). 

Betrospective  conclusions : — when  the  Divine  Hrth  is  tiina  muu- 
fested  in  action  (iiL),  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Spirit  (ir.  1—6), 
then  we  have  the  perfect  oonfidence  of  sonship,  and  may  stand  uit- 
abashed  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  (It.  17,  18). 

III.  Final  Blustrations. 

A.  LOTE  ABD  FaITB. 

■  The  Idea  of  Love  embraces  love  both  to  Ood  and  to  tlie  bretliKn 

(iv.  19—21). 
S  The  Idea  of  Faith  involves  love  both  to  God  and  to  the  brethra 

(v.  1-3). 
y  And  also  involves  Victory  over  the  world  (v.  4,  B), 

B.  ASBURANCK  THAT  THB  WoRD   IB  THE   OlVKB   OF  EtEBKAL  IitTI. 

L  Because  it  is  founded  on  the  certain  witness  of  God  (v.  6 — 9) 
ii  And  this  witness  is  echoed  from  within  (v.  10 — 12), 

0.    COHOLTJBIOK. 

s  The  substance  of  Etem&l  life,  as  consisting  of  Faith  in  Chiiat, 
and  confidence,  and  interceasory  love  (v.  13 — 17V 
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S  Tha  mgnatares  of  the  child  of  Qod  (v.  IS— 20)  in  the  threefold 
knowledge  that  he  is  sinless,  that  he  is  from  God,  that  be  is  in 
Chriat. 

T  Emphatic  condosion,  showing  the  practical  aim  of  the  Epistle.* 

Z  hare  inserted  this  formal  analysis  of  the  Epistle  into  the  text^ 
and  not  placed  it  in  a  note,  because  of  its  great  importance,  and  because 
it  illnslzMtea  to  no  small  extent  the  characteristics  of  St.  John's  method, 
and  Ute  colouring  of  his  thoughts.  Some  ma^  be  inclined  to  look  on 
it  with  sospidon,  from  the  reiy  fact  of  its  prevailing  triplidtj ;  and  no 
doubt  this  might  be  justly  regarded  as  unfavourable  to  ite  reception  if 
w«  pretended  to  implj  that  St.  John  drew  up  beforehand  any  outline  of 
this  definite  division.  Had  he  done  bo,  it  would  at  once  hare  stamped 
his  Epistle  with  formalism  of  statement  and  want  of  spontaneity.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  triplidty  is  entirely  unintentional.  It  is  so 
little  insisted  on,  that  some  of  the  sections,  and  especially  the  minor 
divisiona  which  I  have  not  here  pointed  out,  fall  into  paini.  The 
detection  of  this  involuntary  tripticity  aod  duality  of  statement  does 
not  arise  from  any  i  priori  det«mitnation  to  find  it,  but  results 
natiiFally  from  cai«ful  study  of  the  Epistle  step  by  step.  The  very 
same  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  Gospel  Any  one  who  analyses  it 
sees  at  once  that  there  is  scarcely  one,  eiUier  of  its  main  or  its  minor 
dinsionSj  which  does  not  fall  into  double  or  triple  parts.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Luth&rdt,  and  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  Canon 
Westoott's  analysis  of  the  Gospel,  though  he  does  not  expressly  allude 
to  it.  As  to  the  Epistle,  "the  order  and  symmetry  which  pervade  all, 
down  to  the  minutest  details,  only  show  how  clearly  and  sharply  the 
Apootle  was  accustomed  to  think,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  an  inhereat 
■ease  of  order,  his  thoughts  grouped  themselves  with  facility  in  a  definite 

The  genninmeas  of  the  Epistle  may  be  regarded  as  beyond  all 
suspicion.  It  was  known  to  and  quoted  by  Fapias  (jl.i>.  140).'  There 
BX9  nnmistakable  allosionB  to  it  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  (a.d.  117), 
in  tiie  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne  (a.d.  177),  and 
in  Folycarp's  letter  to  the  Fhilippians.*  It  was  often  quoted  by 
IraueoB.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  testimony  of  Uie  Mura- 
torian  fragment  (circ.  A.D.  170)  is  in  its  favour,"  It  is  translated  in 
the  Peehito ;  is  constantly  quoted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  third  century; 


Kxonhun,  L  1—4 ;  two  mun  Mictioiu,  L  6 — iL  2S  :  IL  29— *.  C  :  *  doable  ooiidiuini, 
r.  6—1%  14-2L 

«  Kondl.  ff.  X.  iU.  S9,  nflWt    •    ■    •    f'tnu^t  i«*  r*  iM^m*  wforipiLt  Wrt^ff . 
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i§  ranked  among  tiie  Homologmimena  \>j  Enaelniis,*  and  ib  nid  \>j  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  accepted  b^  all  true  Churchmeo.'  l^iia  external 
evidence  combines  so  OTsrwbelmingly  -nith  the  internal,  that  we  are 
not  HUrprised  to  find  that  from  the  days  of  Mardon*  (about  140)  and 
the  Alogi'  down  to  the  dajs  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  Epistle  has  been 
i«caiTed  with  onqnestioning  reverence.*  The  notion  that  it  shows  sigDi 
of  senility  is  the  saperficial  conclndon  of  careless  and  prejudiced 
readers.  The  endeavour  of  Baur  to  find  Montanism  in  the  Epistle,  and 
that  of  Hilgenfeld  to  prove  that  it  is  a  forgery  of  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  need  be  no  further  debated,  because  they  have  found 
scarcely  any  followers.  And  even  Hilgenfeld  spoke  of  the  writer  as 
"  a  great  independent  thinker,"  and  called  his  Epistle,  not  as  Banr  had 
done,  a  "  we^  imitation  "  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  "  splendid  ^rpe  "  of  it.* 
The  notion  that  snch  Epistles  as  this,  and  the  Epistles  to  ^e  Sphedans 
and  Colossian^  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  could  have  been  secood-centniy 
forgeries,  is  refuted  by  the  entire  literature  of  that  century,  whether 
authentio,  or  anonymous,  or  paendonymous.  That  literature  ia  of  a 
character  incomparably  more  feeble,  and  is  animated  by  a  spirit  incom- 
parably less  divine. 

Some  have  preferred  to  regard  this  Epistle  as  a  theolc^cal  treatise, 
or  a  religious  homily ;  but  the  form  which  it  assumes,  and  the  direct 
addresses  with  which  it  abounds,  show  that  it  really  was  intended  as  an 
encyclical  letter,  addressed  neither  "to  Parthians"  nor  "to  Virgins,"' 
but  to  the  Churches  of  Asia,  with  which  the  Apoetle  wu  most  &iniliar. 
The  conclusions  which  have  here  been  indicated  may  be  considered 
oertaln : — namely,  that  it  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century ;  and — which  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  su^eetive  circom- 
stance— that  it  was,  in  some  instances  at  least,  accompanied  by  copies 
of  the  Gospel  to  which  it  is  closely  related  in  its  t<me  of  thought,  and 
to  which  it  served  as  a  practical  commentary. 

1  EDHb.  H.  £.  iiL  24,  2S. 

*  Jer.  De  Yirr.  iftiuCr,  9.  It  u  quoted  by  Clemeni  Alex&ndriniii  {Stnim.  ii.  68  ;  m. 
S!),  Bto.),  Tertnlliaa  le.  Man:,  t.  IB;  e.  Prax.  16,  eie.),  Crprun  (Bp.  28,  «tc),  ud 
pKudo-ClirywHbnn  (in  AfatL  IxL  23)  ujb,  •m-nc  iTnu  'Utirm  ji^iiwn  fnfi|»m». 

'  MunioH  oitlier  did  not  know  or  rejected  the  writingi  at  St.  John. 

e.  Baer.  U.  34}. 

'  The  isolated  eioeption  of  Ooimu  Tndiaoplenite*  in  the  nith  ontorr  1«  hirdlyvortb 
meniioDine,  for  his  remwk  is  evidently  made  in  great  igaoranoe  of  the  aabject.  He 
foolishly  observei  that  >'  the  majority  "  rei;ardeil  the  CatboUe  EpJitlei  ai  not  bunf  tbe 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  FIRflT  EPISTLE  07  BT.   JOHN 


a  oaiitata." — S.  Aua.  Exptt.  in  Sp. 

"  The  main  mMonce  of  this  Eputle  rdatM  to  Iota." — Lutbxb. 

"Put  oS  tiif  ilioM  fram  off  tnj  ht^tot  the  pUoe  wheraon  thon  Btandeit  i« 
holy  givQiid." — Sz.  iii.  5. 

SECTION  I. 
iTiKHAt  tira. 
"  Thit  wbidi  ma  from  tlie  bei^iiuiiiig,  vhidi  we  bare  heard,  which  ws  have  Men 
with  our  eyeo,  which  we  gued  upon,  and  onr  handi  handled,'  concerning  the  Word 
of  lite;  and  the  life  was  manifeBted,*  and  wa  have  seen  it,  and  are  witnesiing  and 
announcing  to  yon*  that  Life— even  that  Et^onal  Life  which  wae  with  the  lather, 
and  na  manifested  \a  as.  That  which  we  hare  seea  and  have  heard  we  announce 
to  yon  alio,  that  ye  also  nuiy  hare  communion  with  us  \  and  indeed  our  communion 
ia  with  the  Father,  and  with  Hi«  Son,  Jeaus  CbiiBt.*  And  these  things  we  write,' 
that  your  joy  may  be  fulfilled  "  (i.  1—4). 

We  have  here  the  introductory  theme  of  the  whole  Epistle.  It 
sboald  be  compared  with  the  golden  prologae  of  the  Goapel  to  which  it 
IB  so  closely  Anologona,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  it  asaumes.* 
^ongh  SL  John  seems  to  be  labouring  with  the  desire  to  express 
a  tmth  too  great  for  the  power  of  his  language  to  utter,  the  clause,  so 

■  Loks  xii*.  W I  ftjtta^iMii  ft  al  Uiri.    Tbs  irord     „ . 

tlon  <rf  HwnfiiA  tmr.    Id  Inut.  od  Smvn,  4,  B,  oar  Lord  laTi  to  Fster  mftct 
" Tkka,  liudla  lu  and  wthat  I  am  DDt  «  bodiless  iptrit '  {a->^> - 


11a  mt,  abd  HS  that  I  am  Dot  «  bodiless  iptrit "  {Suii^»or  airovuinw)  -,  "  a 
„  took  bold  of  Him  ind  ballsnd,  wuniioed  b*  His  Oesb  uid  His  BpiriE." 
tha  lite"  H  ben  auut  the  i^Inte  Lite,  i  ••iroi^,!,  wir^vm.  tt  f^  (BobdL, 


*  nis  Kadlu  irf  M  la  «i  tnyWUMiR  «li  vjJr. 

*  n*  Bol;  Bplm  is  not  mntiDiiea,  beouiH  He  ia  ,    _ .         .  _ 

*  "^niaraan  two  IpBOle*  of  tMUmoaj— annonncemnit  Hidwrilli«.-  AnBmuiBSBent  ] 
tha  ttmadation :  writing  bnlldi  tbe  eaparsDnotiiro  "  I" " 

•  ^onr  L  L 

i>fc.  it* 

Tec.*. 


«ljf<inf>MT^V. 


Olbsi  at  tha  idaac  Immd  Id  tha  pmlo^rua  of  tha  Oospd  ooenr  alsewbara  in  the  Epblls. 
Tbaa  oonpan— 

1.    1,-TbeWertwiaOod.-  t.  ».  ■' Tbta  ia  the  tr 

L   S,  ■■Tbos na  Uw  tnw Uriit.'  11.    8,  "Tbs  true llgh 

L]4"Tl>bao(niHohiIdi*n^Ood.'  «i.  1,  "Ttaat  wsabosld  b 

Ood." 

LU.''Bon    ....    ofaod."  T.     1,"  Begotten  of  Ood." 

L  K  "lbs  Word  baoamsflcab."  It.   9,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  odids  In  tli*  aesh." 

LU;"HaaaabatliBaeiiOodatan7tiiBa.'  It.  11^  "Ho  miui  bmtb   bebeld   Ood  it  anj 

This  crnning  clutis  of  tbe  Epiitls  rsesmbles  tbst  of  the  Epirtle  to  tba  Habrewi  in  ths 
I  ari^rT«etin|t>  but  tbe  majnatlji  beginning  of  that  Epistle  is  more  rbstotlcal  and 
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br  from  h^ng,  as  Oalvin  md,  "  abrupt  and  ODnfased,"  ia  to  tite  highest 
degree  pregnant  with  clear  and  majeatdo  thoaghk  It  ooroproaoca  into  a 
fsw  linea  a  world  of  meaning,  while  at  the  aame  time  it  ia  steeped  in  the 
dee^  emotion  of  the  writer. 

What  he  has  to  announce — ^for  he  only  nses  the  plural  aa  one  of  the 
Apostolic  witnesses — is  not  the  Word,  but  something  respecting  Him — 
namely,  that  He  is  the  aoorce  from  which  all  life  streams.  In  hearing 
and  seeing  Him,  the  ApostleB  had  heard  and  seen  this  inward 
Dgnificance  of  His  Person  and  of  His  BXsbB  by  the  immediate  pero^tiona 
of  sense ;  and  in  gazing  on  and  tiani^liTig  Him,  as  they  all  did,  and 
^omas  especially,  after  His  resurrection,  they  had  learnt,  by  yet  fuller 
investigation,  that  He  is  indeed  the  Conqueror  of  Death  and  the  Source 
ot  Life.  And  this  Life  of  TTia  was  "from  the  b^inning,"  so  liiat  the 
announcement  of  it  is  as  though  he  were  now  inspired  to  write  a  new 
Book  of  Genesis,  but  one  which  dated  backwards  to  a  yet  earlier — nay, 
to  an  absolute  eternity.  Tbna  the  "  from  the  beginning  "  of  the  last 
book  of  the  Bible  repeats,  but  in  even  deeper  tones,  the  "in  the 
beginning  "  of  the  first  book.  The  one  speaks  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
other  testifies  to  the  Eternity,  of  Him  by  whom  the  worlds  were 
made. 

The  procem  of  the  Gospel  declared  that  "the  Word  became  flesh," 
because  in  the  Gospel  St.  John  is  b«ating  of  Christ's  person  j  but 
in  the  Epistle  he  says,  "  the  Life  was  manifested,"  because  he  is  about 
to  deal,  not  directly  with  Hjh  Person,  but  with  the  influence  which 
flowed  from  it — namely,  life.  And  the  quality  of  that  life  is  thivt  it  is 
eternal,  i,«.,  spiritua],  snpratemporal.  Divine,  seeing  that  (fr")  it  st«ada 
in  immediate  relation  to  (»pli)  the  Father,  and  was  only  manifested 
to  man,  in  ite  priority  and  fulness,  when  Christ  appeared.  This  was 
the  Life  which  the  Apostles  had  seen,  to  which  they  bore  witness  as 
true,  which  they  were  communicating  to  the  world,  and  of  which  the 
Bssaranoe  could  be  derived  from  their  testimony.  And  the  aim  of  the 
announcement  is  to  establish  a  fellowship  between  the  witnesses  and 
those  who  received  their  witness ;  for  indeed  this  fellowship  is,  in 
reality,  a  fellowship  with  God  and  with  Christ  If  it  be  ashed  how  it 
oould  be  St.  John's  object  to  ettabliah  a  fellowship  which  they  pooacmcd 
already,  the  simple  answer  is  one  which  applies  to  aU  the  writings 
of  the  Apostlea  They  wrote  to  Christians,  who  were  indeed,  as 
Christiana,  ideally  perfect,  bnt  in  whom  the  ideal  was  sa  yet  very  ftr 
from  having  become  the  reaL  Ideally  they  were  sainte  and  perfect ; 
in  reality  they  were  struggling  with  daily  imperfections,  and  had  not  by 
any  means  attained  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  Christ. 
They  were,  therefore,  far  from  that  fulness  of  joy  which  was  tiieir 
proper  heritage.'  The  Eternal  Life  which  they  possessed  was  as  yet 
but  in  the  germ. 

andiam  ta  l|iaa  as 


GOD  n   LtOlA. 


, ahip  with  Him,  and  are  wallnna  in  tho  darkneB*,  WB  lie, 

and  do  not  the  truth.  Bat  if  wb  valk  in  the  Light,  aoa  He  is  in  the  Light,'  ws 
}u*e  fellowihip  with  one  tmother,'  ai  the  blood  of  Jenu,  Hii  Son,  oleAueth  u 
from  all  lin"*  |,i.  6 — T). 

Into  those  words,  QoD  la  Liqet,  3b.  John  compreaaea  the  Bnbatance 
of  his  message,  and  utters  one  of  those  great  final  truths,  which,  sinoe 
they  cannot  be  transcended,  mark  tho  close  of  revelation.  It  is  not 
introduced  abruptly  or  discoundctedly,  but  it  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  to  see  its  force;  There,  too,  and  in  the  same  order,  we 
have— Firat,  the  Word  (1  1),  then  Life  (L  4),  then  light  (L  6) ;  and 
there  we  see  that  the  Light  is  the  highest  mEuiifestatian  of  the  Idfe  in 
relation  to  men ;  so  that  the  epitome  of  the  Goapel  and  the  epitome  ot 
the  Ijfe  of  Christy  aa  regards  the  world,  is  this — that  the  Light  ahineth 
in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not  But,  when  man 
receives  the  Ijfe  aa  Light,  be  alao  reflects  it,  and  so  becomea  a  child  of 
Light*  In  these  words,  therefore,  aa  in  "  God  ia  Love,"  St.  John  aums 
up  all  the  meaning  of  hia  Gospel,  although  in  the  Goapel  itself  neither 
of  the  two  espreaaions  occurs.  Yet  Christ  is  there  called  Ligh^ 
becauae  He  ia  one  with  the  Father,  and  because  He  manifested  the 
Father  aa  Light.     "  I,"  He  said,  "  am  the  Light  of  the  world."' 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  fiaal  revelation  that  God  is  Light  1 
The  only  answer  which  we  can  give  is  that,  of  all  eziating  things,  not 
one  is  so  pure,  so  abatract,  so  glorious,  so  beneficent,  so  incapable 
of  stain  or  admixture,  as  earthly  light ;  and  earthly  light  is  but  aa 
analoffue  of  the  Light  which  is  immaterial  and  Divine. 


Hail,  HoI^Xiigiitl  ofEaprinr  of  heaven  Gnthorn, 

ibL 
PP" 
dwelt  then  in  thee, 


Hay  I  expreaa  thee  nnblanied  P  liiice  Qod  ia  Light, 


Or  of  the  Eternal 
""      "  he 

a  unapproached  Light 
.uweit  irom  ewmitv  :  dwelt  then  in  th 
Bright  efflaence  of  oright  eeaence  oncreata; 
Or,  hear'Bt  tliou  Tather,  pnre  ethereal  strsam. 
Whose  foaatain  who  shall  tell  t    Before  the  nm. 
Before  the  heaveni,  thou  wast." 

Uanid  oDsastBiaaM*  ot  •muUp.  tha  happr  growth  in  hollooB,  ths  bilriit  imMpMt  of  falon 
ooBplotioii  aad  glarr,  all  then  am  but  dtlalli  ot  that  wMoh  li  embnoM  bi  ou  und,  Etacial 
Idfa  ■  (IMatcTdiaok). 

>  'An>U.  (not  k.).  A,  B.  K,  L,  atd. 

*  Od*  id  tba  maaj  puH«a  in  which  thare  i4  clow  ftSbit*  bflCwaon  the  tiutnghta  of  St.  John 
aadSLPulfiMBfk.l'r.di  T.S,>.11— U).  IT* cu odIt  wtt in  tn* ll«ht  [Iik. ii.  B), oomlor 
iiililll  mil  iirilaitiiiMj  lintthaaHcauaudBlaiiaitot  Ood'i  B^ng ii In  tha  Light  (fwc  tixiw 

•■«'i]u4*w(M,B,  ■to.),udnotii#T'«tTw(A},  l4tlia  better  rudlu.  "  Chciitlan  tsUow- 
Alp  la  ttau  «Jr  ntl  whan  It  1*  in  fcOlowiUp  with  Ood"  (Da  Watte).  'Oflal  ia  bon!*  amicitSa 
aMaonpotaaT'CCIo.]. 

*Col.l.SOi  Epb.  i.  7i  Hah.il.  14  Chriat'i  blood,  upplied  brFiitli,  bmoma*  oni  JnaUBok- 
Uml  aad  ia  ala^  tha  paiilj'iBg  mediom  of  our  unctiEoition.    The  rene,  aa  Bp.  Wordiworth 


id  Dot  imllj  difl ;  ^at  of  the  Noratlaoa,  who  danied  pardoD  to  daadJ j  itn  iftv 
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St  Jolin,  aa  ia  lasua)  with  him,  fdlows  tite  poutive  statemeat  I7  a 
negative  one,  which  strengthens  and  odds  to  it — "  In  Him  is  no  darkness 
whatever."  The  woi-ds  furnished  an  answer,  if  such  were  needed,  to 
Manicbean  dreams  ;  and  thej  introdnce  the  truth  that  it  must  be  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  to  walk  in  Light,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  live  in  Ood.  We  are  surrounded  with  elements  of  darknees ;  bnt 
we  are  not  to  love  it,  nor  to  love  the  world,  which  is  the  sphere  of  its 
extension ;  we  are  to  pass  from  it,  by  heart-repentance,  into  the  r^on 
of  Light,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  we  have  not  done  so,  and 
yet  profess  fellowship  with  God,  our  Ufe  is  a  lie.  In  that  case  "  we 
lie;  "and  to  this  pocctive  he  adds,  the  negative^  "and  we  do  not  the 
truth."  The  clause  illustrates  his  manner.  It  is  not  a  mere  antitheos 
of  positive  and  negative,  but  the  addition  of  a  stronger  and  partially 
new  clause,  after  the  fashion  of  Hebrew  parallelism.  For  tie  word 
"truth  "  means  something  much  more  thui  that  purely  relative  con- 
ception which  we  ordinarily  attach  to  the  word.  "We  must  seek  the 
meaning  of  it  in  such  expressions  as  St  Paul's  "obeying  the. truth,"' 
and  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  I  am  the  Truth.'"  It  means  absolute  reality. 
The  Gnostic  dreamer — the  professing  Christian  who  talks  about  union 
with  God  and  yet  is  walking  in  darkness,  who  wilfuUy  deceives  himself, 
who  shrinks  in  hatred  from  the  revealing  light — not  only  saya  that 
which  is  false,  bnt  leads  a  life  which  is  entirely  false  arid  hollow  and 
unreal — a  life  of  semblance  and  of  death.  But  if  wa  walk  in  the 
light,  then  our  fellowship  in  light  is  perfected,  and  we  are  cleansed 
from  all  aixu  In  other  words,  we  are  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
His  blood  has  won  our  justification — the  foi^giveness  of  oar  actual  sins ; 
His  blood— that  is,  "His  power  of  life  working  its  efiecta  and  ruling 
within  us  " — is  our  sanctification  from  alt  sin.  And  to  be  foi^ven,  and 
cleansed,  is  to  have  fellowship  with  one  another  and  with  God. 

"  If  WB  lay  that  we  have  no  (dn,  we  mialead  otmalvea,  and  ths  Tmtli  ii  not  in 
«■.*  If  wa  confesB  our  Bias,*  faitMal*  is  He  and  Kighteoiu,  that  He  ihoold  fgtgin 
ug  onr  aa»,  and  cleanse  oi  boa  all  unrighteonsoee*.'  U  wa  saj  that  wo  liaTs  not 
■inned,  ws  makii  Him  a  liar,  and  Hu  Word  is  not  in  us"  (i.  S — 10]. 

The  denial  of  sin,  the  assertion  of  our  independence  and  perfection, 
is  a  radical  abandonment  of  honesty.  There  can  be  no  r^lity,  and, 
therefore,  nothing  akin  to  ihe  Divine/  in  the  man  who  makes  such  an 

'    >  Rom.  fl.  B 1 1  Theai.  LB.  ■  John  jSr.  S. 

t  Tha  nniiiiaiiaD  i*  tliat  we  on  B«d  to  ba  thiu  clamied  br  tkw  Blood  of  Chilit  fli^  b. 
It  !■  It  leut  doubttnl  wbethar  there  la  tar  qHCisl  (UoiiDa  to  Qintia  Aati- 


_- BeSt  JohDmoouR  oonTmBloii  Bpnn^f^  IroiD  tnu  contrition  (JvottT.  18]. 

•  TiuetoHiiNsiojeandPrDiniiaflCor.  t.  Oi  t  IS;  I  Tbe«.  ».  14,  eta.). 

•  '■  In  Uia  InokKTonnd  Uo  nil  the  detnils  ol  tlia  Kodemptlon"  (AUordl  "An  (in.  ori«iBl 
ftnd  utDol "  (Bengal).  "  SI  to  oODfeasaa  tantU  pMCdtamni  eat  In  <«  Toitaa,  um  Ipak  iiilf 
Inx  Ht.  N ondnm  perfacte  Bplandnlt  TitR  tiu,  qnlB  luoat  pecoatn :  ted  taznan  Jaqi  UtmniBBEi 
CHpiBti  qid4  iBsit  oontaaslo  "  (Anc.). 

i  Indetnot  Sanliedrin((.  M,a),  tbanbmatoiTtlutfoTtlinadajatlialanaUtHwiwtlad 
with  Um  EtQ  trnpolaa  {/itMrAanl),  ud  atd  th<(  Ood  hnd  ponnltted  thli  EtU  Impo^  that 
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uaertilRi,  whether  it  be  dictated  by  hanghty  aelt-soffiraencf  U  to  our 
own  virtues,  or  by  Antinomian  denisl  that  gin  is  exceedingly  sinfoL 
Bnt  with  conscioosness  of  sin  begiuB  the  hope  aad  poesikility  of 
Amesdmenb  "When  sin  is  confessed  with  real  coatrition  to  God,  abd, 
if  needful,  to  men,  then — because  Qod  is  God,  and  is,  therefore,  faithful 
to  Hia  own  nature,  and  because,  as  a  Righteous  Judge,  He  judges 
uprightly — it  is  the  very  object  of  His  righteousness  that  He  should 
remit  our  past  sins,'  and  renew  our  whole  nature.  A  denial  on  our  part 
of  past  sin  gives  the  lie  to  all  His  revelation,  and  proves  that  His 
Word  is  not  in  us. 

Having  Qma  illustrated  the  truth  tliat  to  have  fellowship  with  Ood 
ia  to  walk  in  the  Light,  and  that  this  involves  our  deliverance,  alike 
from  the  prmoipU  of  sin  by  redemption,  and  from  the  guilt  iA  (dn  by 
forgiveness,  he  sums  up  in  these  words  : — 

"  Uy  little  duUren,*  then  thingB  I  write  to  yon  that  vs  may  not  (dn :  and  if 
any  one  have  tinned,*  we  have  an  Advocate  *  to  t!ie  f&thor,  Jeam  Ohriat,  as 
Righteoiu.  And  Ha  i«  a  propitiation  for  odi  ainii,  bat  not  for  onrs  alone,  but  also 
for  the  whole  world  "  *  (iL  1,  2). 

The  personal  address,  "my  little  children,"  shows  the  warmth  and 
earnestness  of  this  rec^itulation.  The  aim  of  all  that  he  has  said  is 
that  the  Christian  should  not  sin  ;  but  if  that  deliverance  be  impossible 
in  its  ideal  fulness,  if  we  do  fall  into  sins  of  infirmity,  still,  even  then 
— if  only  we  are  on  oar  guard  that  such  sins  never  bo  master  and 
possess  onr  lives  that  we  walk  in  darkness — we  need  not  despair.*  The 
best  of  all  is  not  to  sin ;  but  if  we  cannot  attain  to  this,  there  is  a 
propitiation  for  sin,  by  which — an  Advocate  for  us  to  the  Father,  by 
whom — we  may  gain  Uie  blessedness  of  the  nnrighteousness  forgiven, 


BMO  mickt  nta  ■  i 
math*  woA  ""b 
Oh  (•  IVidk." 

>  traUii.rJk.  "lathlaoiM  poUeU  [•»)  Ilea  tbg  mort  oranpnlwBdTa  tiA  Out  Usbart 
•itawa  of  Ooifa  lor*  that  It  ta  ponlbls  to  ooneelTa  "  (Hinpt,  p.  50). 

•  TradiUoa  haa  alio  pnwrtad  thia  apmdon  aa  a  (uTooiiCa  ona  of  St.  John  in  Ua  Old  aga, 

»Umn*irtfri.    SI  quia  pteeMmt  (Vole.). 

•TIMininllaDaadlBtUaa*iiaalntli«lett«rat  tlia  ClinRilisa  ol  basa  ud  name  (Bnaeli. 
H.  V.T.  1),  whan  a  founc  Cliilillaii  Tiiltlm  Epafathu— attar  beggbii  ta  ba  haaid  in  dsfnuja 
of  tlw  mai^ia,  tiiiaaA  laeelTad  tlia  mutrr'B  Oram— vujjiijTM  iftnttfttmiir^^Tum,  l^mr  U 
TirIIa^liAaiwbJanv—"baias  called  thsAdTooataotuu  GluiaUaiu,  bnt  haTlnc  the  Adioaata 
fa,  hlmaalt''    Ob  thia  void  Oiua  WaatooK  {<m  St.  John  xiT.  IS)  luia  coc  of  thoaa  adiaaatin 

— . I.I.I ^TalDaUaaatandlnftoaBnalNttisnuatotnnowtaliiqiHatlaBa.    Thawocd 

I  Haw  Taatanent  bant  and  IB  John  xIt.  1&  Mi  rr.  M:  xtL  7,  whan  It  li 
r.  The  danUa  nndailnK  dataa  team  Wlcnf,  followad  li*  ^radale  and  other 
Kt  the  Shamlah  bllowbtt  the Tolsata, UMiTuBelata  in  the  Ooapd  UiDtbar 

..-_..     'IMMar.'and  haia  "nnpnahv").    The  latin  Falhan  nae  the  wocdi 

ParaeWaf.  Aittftn.  OHolator;  and  TartoUiMi  (oaoe),  ■wralM'.    The  BnaUah  word  miBBa 

— .  -n — .„.— ..,-1.. . —  lenaaibot  ■•  BbnvtheMT."    {"Otrnftri  iathat  bj  whlA  la 

re  WB^arlati— i.);,  attencthene^"  Bp.  Andiawat)    The  fom 


word  ii  caaeKe  i  In  Clavlcal  Oiwh  it  maaDa  Adioaita.  Itia  Baed  hi  thia  aeaae  br  PUlo 
■  BahMa  and  eaii;  ChriatlaB  wilten.  The  Beanlnr  ia  thia  p«M*ca  la  dMr,  and  the  naa 
■ard  ia  the  HDia  "  Coniolar  "  by  tlie  Onak  Tatiias  aaama  nlr  to  be  a  eeooadan 
itlon  (Weatoott,  L  O.  It  waa  MceawT  tor  Bt.  J<4kB  to  dwell  oa  the  tnrth  that  ChiM 
It  Mty  AdnM*te  in  (^nrcbiB  dTan  to  Annl  woiahfo  (OoL  ii.  IB ;  1  TUa.  iL  B). 

ThDii,too,aTtapartotth*  whole  world:  —  ■•■'^^^•~'  ■- — ' '  ■■ — ■—"—■"  — • 

tha  Lord  lUed  for  Patea  and  Pinl,  bnt  not 
Bad  forta  nrrapit  da  Tlta  bnmaua  pace* 
-d  qnli,  iDqBit  peeeaTolt,"  et>'.  (Auf  X 
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of  the  sill  oovared.  That  Advocate'  ia  righteoofi  m  Hia  HAtore  and  a 
propitiation  by  Hia  office,  so  that,  in  and  throngh  Him,  we  can  be 
ftcceptable  to  God.'  The  word  "  a  propitiation  "  [hiliumot)  is  peculiar 
to  St.  John,  occurring  only  here  and  at  iv.  10:  It  is  therefore  in  tlie 
Septuagint  that  we  must  look  for  ibs  meaning,  and  there  it  ia  used  as 
the  translation  of  Hippwim,  "the  Day  of  Atonement,"*  jnat  as  the 
corresponding  verb  to  "propitiate,"  or  "make  a  propitiation  for,"*  is 
the  standing  veisiou  of  kippir.  It  is  therefore  a  sacrificial  met^ihw, 
and  pointa  to  the  same  series  of  thoughts  which  we  have  already 
examined  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  word  itself  stands  in 
close  relation  to  the  word  hiUuterion,'  or  mercy-se&t,  which — sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  atonement,  and  dimly  seen  in  the  darkneaa  throu^ 
the  clouds  of  incense — was  a  '^pe  of  the  means  whereky  man  may 
stand  redeemed  and  accepted  in  the  preeenoe  of  Qod.  The  emblem  and 
the  expression  belonged  to  tJie  Jewish  ritual ;  bu^  as  St.  John  here  addi^ 
Christ  s  atonement  was  not  only  for  Jews,  not  only  for  believers,  but  tor 
the  whole  world.    "  Wide  as  was  the  sin,  so  wide  was  the  propitiatton.' 

With  the  third  verse  of  the  second  ch^ter,  begins  a  second  sectiai 
in  illustration  of  the  fondamental  theme — tiie  manner,  namely,  whereby 
"  walking  in  the  light,"  as  a  proof  that  we  have  eternal  life,  is  evi- 
denced. It  is  evidenced,  as  we  have  hitherto  seen,  by  sinleesneaa — Oat 
is,  by  forgiveness  from  the  past  guilt  of  sin  (i  8 — 10),  and  deliverance 
from  its  present  power  (L  B — 7).  But  this  is  a  proof  that  we  are 
walking  in  the  light  with  reference  to  Qod.  The  Apostle  now  prooeeda 
to  illustrate  how  such  a  walk  is  evidenced  tawardi  men,  and  this 
occupied  the  section  ii.  3 — 14.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  nctian 
he  tells  us  that  it  is  thus  evidenced  by  keeping  Qod's  oommandmenta 
(3 — 6)  j  iu  the  second,  he  proceeds  to  define  all  Qod's  commandments 
as  being  summed  up  essentially  in  one,  namely  in  walking  as  Christ 
walked,  which  (as  ^e  whole  accompanying  Gospel  would  have  already 
made  clear  to  his  readers)  was  to  walk  in  love,  since  love  ia  the  ^tomo 
of  this  life.'  This  section,  then,  is  an  illustration  of  our  "fellowship 
with  one  another,"  as  the  last  was  of  our  "  fellowship  with  tlie  Father,  and 
the  Son  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  tlius  the  two  togetl^  are  meant,  directly 
and  consecutively,  to  promote  the  object  whit£  he  has  already  placed  in 
the  forefront  of  his  Epistle — union  witli  one  another  and  wiUi  God.' 

And  since  critics  have  ventured  to  talk  so  superficially  and  ir- 
reverently of  St.  John's  tautology  and  senility,  and  the  loooe,  inocn- 
sequential  struotore  of  his  Epistle,  as  though  it  were  (as  Caligula  said 

1  AdTOOataJia  m  IwTe  mch).  aot  Comtorla,  ti  pvhut  iIwm  tlu  iIAt  rmi^lt  ol 
Tlaftukftit-  Tliii  miiil  Imliimii  iiliijiliiil  lij  llnTiiliiiiiillili  lij  ■liiiiiw  li«inlllinliii»  Id'ju  »l 
ud  onlj  la  IU(  MBM.  IUilith«CBl;iu«ntBwUi)blh*tltl«hdlnDtlrBlnatoth*BM; 
bBtltlaMirMtIiclT«iitoHimUJ«lia^Tn9,"Iwa]Mi^yoa«iMU«-Oii*Joctv.*  VoM^. 
BL  John  SMunlly  ncaidi  ud  ipMk*  of  th*  FanoMa  ■■  UN  SpbU  c<  ClirM. 

u  rMitoooniH  al  Chdrt  (taada  «  our  rid*,  foe  <M'i  iIiIiIiiimiiw  to  la  Jmm 

tin ''  llrfltlMrL  •  msv  *  ajmrntrntmi. 


Ohziit,  oan"  (Lothar). 

m.  Hi.  IS  (wa  Itf*  <"  -  ■. 
iBdlLSt,ML    ijoknttl 


•  Bom.  Hi.  IS  (wa  ur*  '"^  >^«^  ^  ^ 


Paul,  U.  «^  w 
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of  the  style  of  Seneca)*  &  niere  "rope  of  sand,"  it  may  be  well  to 
set  Tiaiblf  before  the  reader  a  proof  of  the  extreme  coherence  and 
symmetry  which  mark  its  Btrnctnre.  It  may  serve  to  ehow  that  when 
these  rude  critica  fancied  that  they  "  understood  hia  ignorance,"  they 
wer«,  aa  critics  bo  often  are,  merely  "ignorant  of  his  underatanding." 
If  the  reader  will  open  hia  Bible  and  refer  to  the  paragraphs  1  5 — 10 
and  ii  3 — 11,  he  will  find  that  they  present  the  close  and  symmetrical 
paialleliBm  whi<A  is  indicated  below. 

OhiptsaIL  & 
Subsection  a~ 

Oeneial  (tatement. 

Ver.  4— 

NegatiTB  cappoation,  and  two  oondem- 

natorj  oondiuioiu. 


Ver.6— 

NegitiTe  anppodtioii,  and  two  cond«m- 

tatoij  caadtimma. 

Ver.  7— 

PodtiTe  mppoaition,  ind  two  deelaia- 

Snboectiam  fi — 

Thna  opposed  lentenoeB,  tet.  6,  S,  10. 


Gteneral  statoment,  Ter.  e — 8. 
Thz»  oppoaed  aentoncee,  ver,  9, 10,  11. 


The  symmetry  is  not  Edavishly  artificial,  bnt  it  is  a  very  marked 
characteristic  of  a  careful  and  me£tatiye  style. 

"And  in  tbis  we  recognise  that  we  bare  leamt  to  koow  Him,  if  we  keep 
Hia  commandmenti.  He  that  Mith,  I  have  leamt  to  know  Uim,  and  keopatn 
not  Hia  ooinmandmenla,  ia  a  liar,  and  in  him  the  Truth  ia  not.  Bat  whosoever 
ke^eth  Hia  Word,  of  very  tinth  in  him  the  love  of  God  has  been  perfected.  By 
this  we  leara  to  know  Uut  we  an  io  Him  "  (ii.  3 — 6). 

"  To  know  Qod  "  ia  not  merely  to  know  that  He  m.     In  St  John's 
senae  it  is  to  have^uC  knowledge  of  Him* — that  is,  to  receive  Him  into 
the  heart     And  thut  to  know  Him  is  to  walk  in  the  lights  which 
we  cannot  be  doing  if  we  are  not  keeping  His  oommandments.     Here, 
th«i,  if  a  lest  for  us  as  to  whether  we  know  Him  or  not,  a  teat  as  to 
oar  FeUowahip  with  Bim.     St  John  has  already  told  na  (I  6)  that 
If  we  say  that  we  have  feUowahip  with  Him, 
AnH  w^k  in  darkness, 
(■)  We  lie,  and 
{0)  Do  not  the  truth : 
and  here,  in  doseet  parallel,  bnt  in  stronger  form,  he  tells  us 
He  that  saith,  I  have  leamt  to  know  Him 
And  keepeth  not  Hta  commandments, 
U  He  is  a  liar,  and 
(If)  Hie  trath  is  not  in  him. 


d  MynwH ,  bown w,  ao  oonuBOn  b  St  Paul  aad  In  1  Fata;  la  not  luad  bj  at 
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But  be  who  keepeth  Qod'a  trord — the  vorda  of  Him  who  was  titp 
Word,  and  whose  words  are  spirit  and  life ' — ia  trnly  Christ's  disciple. 
That  word,  whether  as  the  personal  Logos  or  as  His  annooncement, 
is  essentially  "  Lore ;"  and,  therefore,  in  him  who  keeps  God's  word  the 
"  lore  of  God  "  has  been  perfected.  Such  a  man  has  in  himself  as  the 
pervading  influence  of  his  life,  tiie  love  which  is  in  God— for  "  God 
is  love."'  The  thought  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  St. 
Paul,  in  the  Ephesians,  where,  in  the  only  passage  in  which  he  bids 
us  be  imitators  of  God,"  he  tells  us  to  "wait  in  love,  even  sa  Christ 
loved  UB."  But  though  the  fundamental  thought  is  the  same,  it  is 
set  forth  by  St.  John  in  a  more  developed,  a  more  penetrative,  and 
a  more  final  manner.  The  words,  "  herein  we  leam  to  know  tliat  we 
are  in  Him,"  are  a  recapitulation,  but  one  which  adds  to  the  emphasis 
with  which  a  truth  so  important  is  announced,  and  serves  to  perfect  the 
symmetry  between  this  section  and  the  corresponding  one  in  the  lut 
chapter. 

In  the  next  paragraph  St.  John  gives  the  central  thought,  to  which 
he  has  been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer — namely,  that  the  ideal  niii^  of 
God's  commandments  ia  found  in  brotherly  love ;  and  that  this,  tiiere- 
fore,  is  the  true  manifestatiDD  of  "  walking  in  the  light,"  as  expreeaed 
towards  our  brethren  in  the  world. 

"Hs  tlut  laitli  tbat  lia  abideth  ia  Eim,  ought  bimeeU  also  to  witt  vroi 
RB  He  walked.  Beloved,  I  write  not  a  new  oommaudmeiit  to  yon,  but  an  oU 
commandment  which  ye  had  from  the  beginnina;.  That  aid  commandinaDt 
ia  the  word  which  ye  heard.  Again  a  new  commaodment  I  write  to  you ;  *  a  thing 
which  is  a  living  reality  in  Him  and  in  yon ;  because  the  darkness  is  passing  away, 
and  the  real  Light  is  already  Bhining.  He  that  saith  that  he  ia  in  the  li^t, 
and  hatcth  hia  brother,'  ia  in  the  daricness  even  atill.  He  that  loveth  hia  brotber 
abideth  in  the  Light,  and  there  ia  no  stumbling-block  in  him.*  But  he  who  hatetk 
bis  brother  is  in  the  darknesa,  and  in  the  dtirkneBs  fas  walketh,  and  knowetk 
not  where  he  goeth,'  because  darkness  blinded  hia  eyes"  (iL  6-^11}. 

The  verb  used  in  the  first  verse  of  the  clause  expresses  yet  anothv 
stage  of  fellowship  with  God — not  only  imotoing  Him  (verse  3),  or  being 
in  Him  (verse  5),  but  abiding  in  Him.  But  the  stronger  word  if 
only  used  to  express  a  development  in  the  conception  of   obedienoe — 


-^.  ■■„iet—Biwl»CTpl>lne«Hatli«  aooomiHuiTliii  ooau _. 

joct  thfl  flxplaDaUoa  ra  tba  oommuidnunt  u  mw,  (1)  bouiuo  Dosttiuullr  raiivvad  (Galv.) ; 
(3)"s1nnutlMinah[tw«c*iMw''(ir<sad«r)g  or  (S)  M  uilmawn  balota  Ohilst  came.    ThscOB- 
mudjnmt  ia  "  old  "  ■■  daUna  feom  tha  bcstimlBs  o(  CbriaUaiiltj  i  iMwll  wa  Lxik  liaek  to  all 
praTioiM  «ai.    8m  Dttat«nUJKk  and  Haapt. 

*  B^  "Hollifln'*St  John  moBiia  In  tha  fint  iaitanoa  "  Chrlatdans,"  bnt  oVrlmil;  ha  iiaaw 
to  biclnda  tbote  wider  MDMi  which  Chriat  gaia  toUia  word  "nelshboDr.'  In  Ui  swUiod  aC 
naudinff  all  oonoflDtlou  in  th^lr  ideal  and  abaolata  natnre,  h«  oalf  eoat^DJjQataa  "  loY*  *  a^d 
"natnd,"  sad  nathlw  InUmwdiata.  "Ubi  noa  est  amor,  odinm  ait:  ooi  anlm  bob  cat 
TBODBm'fBangel). 

■  "  Ha.  wi  Bangeli  "  wlio  hataa  hii  brother  la  a  MDHibiiiir-bkHk  to  T*""— ".  and  na> 
against  hinuell  and  against  eventhioif  within  and  withont :  he  who  lovei  baa  k  "t"^^ 
JanmeT.''  Sm  John  iL  9,  ID.  "  If  an;  man  wklk  in  ths  niaht  ha  atnoiblath,  becanM  tha  I%U 
lanatinhini."  Ttaa  man  who  walju  in  the  light  doaa  not  ''aatnp  the  stnaibliDC-Uook  nilM 
l^nt^  KJ ■.■ • "  -Tf —1.  J.  a. 


na  praaolpltatiir  In  pMnam  *  (CfrriaaX 
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the  walking  as  Christ  walked  To  do  this  is  a  moral  obligatdon  following 
n^psiorily  from  the  profession  of  constant  union  with  God  The 
canicbt  address,  "  Beloved,"  prepares  ob  for  some  emphatic  announce- 
ment St  John  has  to  explain  the  identity  of  "walking  as  Christ 
walked"  with  a  commandment  which  is  at  once  old  and  new.  The  new 
and  the  old  commandments  are  not  two  difl'erent  commandments,  but 
one  and  the  same — namely,  the  commandment  which  they  received  from 
the  beginning  of  their  Christian  lifa  It  is  on  old  commandment,  not 
only  (though  that  is  true)  because  it  is  found  even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— for  the  letter  Is  addressed  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  because  it  is  as 
old  as  the  whole  message  of  the  Gospel  to  them — "the  entire  word 
about  the  personal  Word  "  which  they  received  in  the  Apostolic  preach- 
ing. But  if  Love  was  thus,  even  to  these  Gentile  Christians,  an 
old  commandment,  seeing  that  they  had  heard  it  all  along,  in  what  sense 
was  it  new  1  We  might  be  left — as  St  John's  I'eaders  would  have  been 
— merely  to  conjecture  the  answer,  if  the  Epistle  had  not  depended 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  Goapel.  But  turning  to  the  Gospel  we 
find  the  new  commandment  there,  and  also  the  occasion  on  which  our 
Lord  delivered  it  In  tbat  sweet  and  solemn  discourse  which  He 
uttered  after  He  bad  washed  His  disciples'  feet,  and  which  was  intended 
to  explun  that  act  of  sovereign  condescension,  He  said,  "  A  new  com- 
niandment  I  am  giving  to  you,  that  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  loved  you 
Uiat  ye  also  love  one  another.  In  this  shall  ait  recognise  that  ye  are  my 
disdples,  if  ye  have  love  for  one  another.'"  All  readers  of  the  Epistle 
in  reading  the  phrase,  "a  new  commandment,"  would  be  at  once 
reminded  of  the  passage  which,  in  all  probability,  they  had  just  read  in 
the  Gospel,  and  would  see  the  analogy  between  "walking  as  Christ 
walked,"  and  "loving  as  Christ  loved"  Again  and  again,  both  in 
parables  and  in  direct  exhortation,  Christ  had  bidden  them  love  one 
another,  and  yet  the  commandment  btcanu  a  new  commandment  with 
reference  to  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  then  delivered 
For,  on  the  one  band.  He  had  never  before  bidden  them  to  love  at 
He  loved,  and,  on  the  other,  His  act  in  washing  their  feet  had.  set 
brotherly  love  in  a  light  entirely  new.  It  was  an  act  of  love,  altogether 
exoeptdonal  and  transcendent,  as  8t  John  in  the  Gospel  had  emphati- 
cally pointed  oat,'  For  the  Lord  Himself  bad  called  attention  to 
ita  import  in  the  question,  "Do  ye  recognise  the  meaning  of  what  I 
have  done  to  youl  I  gave  you  an  example,  that  as  /  did  to  you, 
to  ye  also  should  ever  da'"  I  was  an  act  of  love  in  its  supremest 
energy — an  inslantia  elueeieent  of  love  which  oould  not  be  surpassed 
All  His  previous  acta  of  love  had  been  the  loving  acts  of  One  infinitely 
above  them— of  one  whom  they  called,  and  who  was,  their  Teacher  and 
Lord  Thit  was  am  act  done  as  though  He  were  their  minister  and 
^lave.    All  other  acts  bad  been  acts  which  as  it  were,  He  mtwt  have 

I  Jdin  (ill.  H  »^  •  liU.  L 
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done  in  accordance  iriih  His  nstnre;  which  if  he  had  not  don«^ 
He  would  not  have  refiected  the  perfectneeB  of  His  own  natuna.  Bat 
this  was  not  an  act  which  could  have  been  expected;  it  was  an  act 
supremely  astonishing;  it  arose,  not  as  it  were  from  the  law  of  anf 
moral  obligation,  but  from  love  acting  as  an  immeasurable  impulse. 
This,  then,  is  the  love  which  fumisbee  the  essence  of  the  new  com- 
mandment: not  that  love  only  which  must  ever  be  the  first  role 
of  Christian  exhortation,  but  the  love  which  ever  advances  to  per- 
fectionment,'  and  bo  works  out  the  perfect  J07  into  which  it  was  one  ot 
the  Apostle's  objects  to  lead  his  readers. 

When  he  proceeds  to  say  that  this  new  commandment  is — is  alrcMdj 
—A  "  true  thing,"  as  being  alive  in  them,  as  it  was  in  Ohrist,  we  might 
perhaps  be  once  more  driven  to  ask,  ""What,  then,  is  the  neceosity  for 
impressing  it  upon  themi"'  The  answer,  as  before,  is  one  whidi 
applies  to  ever;  one  of  Ihe  Epistles.  It  is  a  question  which  meets  as  at 
every  turn  in  ^e  Epistles  of  St.  Fan],  where  there  is  so  often  so  glaring 
a  contrast  between  what  Christians  ought  to  be,  and  are  asserted  idesU/ 
to  be,  and  what  they  really  are.  Christdans  can  only  be  addressed  as 
Chiietians,  as  having  Altered  into  the  hopes  of  Christians,  aa  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  Olmstians,  as  being  Ohristians  not  only  in  name  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  If  then  they  were  Christtans  they  were  "  in  Christ"; 
and  if  they  were  in  Christ  they  were  wsiking  as  He  walked,  and  there- 
fore walking  in  love.  The  love  which  was  a  real  thing  in  Him  was 
necessarily  also  a  real  thing  in  them.  St.  John  could  not  address  them 
ss  though  they  were  not  that  which,  as  the  very  meaning  of  their  whole 
lives,  they  were  professing  to  be.  And,  indeed,  that  is  the  reaaoD 
which  he  gives.  The  Love,  he  says,  which  is  the  new  commandment,  is 
a  verity  in  Him  and  in  you,  becaose  ye  are  children  of  the  Light,  and 
therefore  the  darkness  is  passing  away.  For  all  who  were  truly  in 
Ohrist,  that  darkness  must  soon  have  passed  away  altogether ;  for  not 
only  was  "  the  night  far  intent,  and  ike  day  at  hand,"*  hot  the  night 
was  actually  over,  and  Uie  day  had  dawned.  The  very  I^ht — Christ 
who  is  the  Light— was  "hining  already ;  ■hining  m)t  only  in  them  but 
in  the  world.  For  the  world  is  the  universal  realm  of  darkneas, 
but  in  Him  the  Light  is  concentrated  in  its  very  essence  and  fol- 
ness.* 

And  then  very  pkunly  the  Apostle  furnishes  them  with  a  fast  of 
their  professions.  Love,  he  tells  them,  is  the  sign  whether  or  not 
the  Tnith  is  in  them,  whether  or  not  they  aire  in  the  Light,  whether 
or  not  they  are  walking  as  Christ  walked.  And  the  enerigelk 
severity  of  his  moral  nature  appesn  here  also  in  his  stem  aatitheni 
of  love  to  hatred,  as  though  there  were  no  possible  intermediats 
between  them.  When  we  condder  all  that  is  involved  in  the  word 
"  brother,"  the  idea  of  mere  indifference  in  such  a  relatioDsh^  beoomea 

>  Hab,  ill.  ■  BM(ivt«.p.nL 

•  Bom.ilii.U.  •lnhoL^-i. 
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impiMnblci  If  there  be  luit  the  eemice  of  lore^  titan  cui  only  b« 
the  saMDoe  of  hatred.  He,  therefore,  th&t  profeaBea  to  be  in  the 
light  and  yet  hatee  his  brother  is  in  the  d&rkueaa — belongs  to  the  vorld 
and  not  to  the  Kingdom  of  Keaven — however  long  he  m&y  hare  called 
himnlf  ft  Christinn.  Bnt  he  who  lovea  will  never  cduse  another  to 
■tumble,  can  never  therefore  incur  that  giievoas  sentence  which  Christ 

Jronounoed  on  thoee  who  wilfully  lead  othen  into  dn.  The  man  who 
ates  his  brother  has  the  permanent  sphere  of  his  life  in  the  darkness. 
The, light  of  the  body  is  the  eye ;  and  since  the  eye  of  sach  a  man  ia 
evil,  Ub  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness.  He  stumbles  through  life 
ftlong  a  road  of  which  he  does  not  know  the  goal 

These  two  illustrative  paragraphs  are  closed,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
fint  section  of  the  Epistle  (ii  1,  2),  by  a  hortatory  oonclusion,'  which 
frlln  into  the  rhythm  so  natural  to  St.  John^^ 

"  I  writs  to  you,  my  little  children,*  'because*  juUr  dns  have  besn  forgiven  70a 
for  His  name'i  nike : 

"  I  write  to  yon,  fathen,  beoanse  ye  have  leant  t«  know  Eim  who  is  from  the 

I  write  to  yon,  yoone  men,  becanse  ye  have  oonqaered  the  evil  01 

'       -■  •  ■-   -^  litt&ohilaren,^  became  ye  have  '  — ""  ' 

le  ye  have  leanit  ti 


In  these  words  we  have  a  six-fold  appeal,  of  which  the  first  three 
anses  are  introduced  by  the  present,  "  I  write,"  and  the  last  three  by 
the  Borist^  "  I  wrote,"  "  This  aorist  might  be  rendered  in  English  by  the 
perfect,  "  /  have  iw-^ton,"  since  it  was  the  tense  used  by  epistolary  idiom 
to  represent  a  letter  regarded  as  a  whole.  The  first  question  to  be  settled 
is  whether  the  Apostle  has  in  view  three  different  ages  of  lifa  If  so, 
it  is  certainly  stnmge  that  he  should  place  "  fathers "  between  "  little 
children"  and  "young  men."  From  his  use  of  "little  children"  in 
other  parts  of  the  Epistle^"  to  express  the  whole  body  qf  Chrittumt, 

I  KaU.  xtOL  8.  '  Bh  uuljili,  HBra,  p.  SK. 

■  Tnwfc  mddTima  to  mH  Chrlitiuu,  ai  in  ra.  1 1  til.  ISj  It.  t;  v.llj  JoIib  xllL  S3.    It  ia 
m)f  tmad  in  St.  Jobn. 

•  nat  In  bvi  BMana  "  beDaaaa,"  and  not  "  that,'  la  proTsd  if  nr.  H. 

*  ■■  Alii  toraaai  OTMn,  TM  U«'' (B«Bcd). 
•jy^>^ 4m,  A,  B.C.  L.BTifao,C<n]tla, Ethiopia,  AiaUo),  not  w4^,  aauiu  to  Iw  tha  tnw 

!■■  a  tlua  not.    It  la  van  dlfflanlt  to  wr  «hj  tlM  Ctoaa  la  altwed ;  poiilblr  onlj  for 
!__._  .„ — .._  . ._  <•  ^,  aecpae  and  haie  deonsd."    Th«  attempt  to  rat«r  it  on'- '-  "— 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  hia  meauing  liere.  If  so,  ia  the 
first  of  each  three  clauses  he  is  exhorting  Ohristians  as  a  bod^,  and  in 
'  the  latter  two  he  is  specially  speaking  to  the  two  classes  into  which 
Christians  of  that  da;  might  most  generally  be  divided,  namely, 
" fathers "  and  "young  men."  Indeed,  to  address  "little  children"tM 
fucA  would  have  beea  alien  to  the  habits  of  t^t  age,  nor  would  little 
ohildrea  have  understood  the  language  here  addressed  to  them.  He 
says  to  the  Christiaos  genei'ally  that  their  sins  have  been  forgiven  them, 
because,  as  we  have  had  repeated  oocasion  to  see,  every  addreea  to 
Christians  "must  prear^tpoie  Christianity  in  the  hearers,  and  yet  Uach 
it"  Hence  he  addresses  the  fathers  <^  the  Churches,  whe^er  in  a 
literal  or  an  ideal  sense,  as  having  attained  to  the  tme  knowledge  of 
the  Eternal  Father  ;  and  Uie  jroung  men  as  having  won  a  secore  and 
tranquil  mastery  over  temptation.  Aftor  dne  time  the  yoong  mao'i 
conquest  will  lead  to  the  Other's  knowledge.  The  general  identity  in 
meaning  of  the  second  three  with  the  firot  three  clauses  makes  it  some- 
what difficult  to  account  for  the  change  of  tense.  Both  phrase^  "I 
write  "  and  "  I  wrote,"  refer  to  this  letter ;  the  firgt  as  expressing  the 
writer's  present  purpose,  the  other  mentally  glancing  at  it  as  a  com- 
pleted whole.  The  two  t<^ther  give  a  greater  emphasis  to  his  exhorta- 
tions,* and  are,  perhaps,  meant  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  following 
section  of  the  Epistle  :— 

"  Love  not  the  voild,*  nor  yet  Uie  thingt  in  the  Torld.'  It  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  lore  of  the  Father  ii  not  in  him  ;*  becauM  everyUiiag  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  deure  of  the  flesh,  and  the  desire  ot  the  eyes,*  and  the  bniggnrt  VBimt  of 
lite,  ■  it  not  from  the  Father,  but  is  from  the  world.  And  the  world  ia  passing  away, 
and  the  desire  ot  it.  But  be  who  doeth  the  will  of  Ood  ubideth  for  ever.  litUe 
children,  it  is  the  last  hour,'  and  as  ye  heard  that  Antichrist '  ia  coming,  evm  now 
antichrists  in  nnmbeis  have  come  into  being,  whence  wa  recognise  Uiat  it  is  the 


last  hoar.'    From  us  thay  went  forth,  hut  they  were  not  ot  ub,  for  had  they  been 

rarbo  BTilie 

■'  [B«ngal). 


"  A  fOnbo  truisit  kd  aeripti :  luu  tflmar«  i  tcHioet  Torbo  Bribendi  ei  pnwMntt  in 
iTBJiJnKifllto  immivit  oommonltlQDam  fonuooBiniuii"  [B«d^). 
"ao(IloTedtliiirarld''(Jabiilli.ie)wiU>DtTioa<»mpii«ioi>.H  ita  Cmtor;  1 


Q  thOM  hanaoB  oormptkiiks  whloh  mark  ita  mined  oonditloii. 

All  klnda  c^  dnfnl  Urh^,  thinUiw.  ud  daniMiunir  {£]t0mrd).    "  Tnlfsta  ocnmittadD  bt 


ea  corponu  imjce  upatmtinn''  (Samler). 
CoBtcaiia  am  aiuit  ttainl "  (Baud). 
•  "DMire'tiiiAiKliLlli  oonpkd j^wiji  nl 


_««ire"H»AiKi")i«  oonpladjSwajimbjeotlTBlT.l*.,  the  doairt  iif.Dotfn)ira 
betxt"  (Bom.  L  U),  "tbe  bodj"  (Bom.  vi.  la),  sad  " rauikliid "  (1  Pet,  It.  3,  ate,). 
— .    -"-1  -  „„KU,"  (Tit.  a  lS)uid '■fleshly '(l  Pat.  U.  11).    ^tie  "dMlTBol  the  fl 


,     ,_.. , ,     Brti. 

rj  form  of  wrong  or  aicesBlva  Inat,  Sj  tho  "  deairfl  of  the  era  "  ia  ipawit  the  aphcra 
ol  aelBahscaa,  enrr,  eoTfltontiiaH,  hatred,  and  rsTenea  (Ebnid).  Thai  In  tha  TotanHt  U 
lk<  TihIm  Pitriarclu,   ooa  ot  the  HTen  "ipiriU  of  decalt"  la  the  "spirit  of  seeiB«,  with 


.. „__  is  pTftdaced.' 

•  Slmllulr,  whlla  apaiikiiig  ol  InxHTiou)  utnTuaneo,  PolrUas  (tL  S,  7)  ai,, .     , 
BiBM  sAsfiHui  III  •lAuriytM.    Chryaoatam  caUi  It "  tha  fa^tjon  (tv^)  and  ODtwud  at 
(ji>^iicr>'al  of  worldiT  life."    "  Libido  aentlendi,  aoiendl,  dominudl  ■'  (Paaotl). 

^  All  Ciriatiani  felt  that  the  fall  ot  Janwdem  wu  tba  oloae  ot  an  nan.  It  wmi  k  opmlH  of 
ChriaC  Tbor  aU  fult  that  aflsr  that  Ha  m^ht  flnallj  come  to  JudgmeDt  at  ur  time.  "  m>i- 
miim  tempuB,  la  quo  lis  complontur  omnia  ot  nihil  Bupendt  pIMbar  nltlmam  Chiiati  lerala 
tionam-  (ilalTin;  1  Cor.  n.  Mi  2 Cor.  t.  1,  «. ;  1  Theaa.  It.  15,  ij.). 

•  "AutiFbrist"  in  a  vrord  peculiar  to  St.  John  In  the  M.  T,  ill.  18,  »)  It.  3;  1  John  7). 
ThuBB  ara  tlie  oul;  pussopis  lu  whloh  the  word  Ooonn.  Stnufe  to  B>f ,  it  !■  not  onoe  said  ia 
tlu  Apooalypae. 

•  a  Tim.  01. 1,  iq, 


WALKING   IX  THE  I 


With  this  clause  b^ns  the  third  section  of  Bt.  John's  illustratiooa 
u  to  tho  nftture  and  meaning  of  "  walking  in  the  light."  As  the  rei; 
name  of  the  Light  reminds  ua  of  the  dajrkness,  which  is  its  opposite ; 
uid  OS  Qod'a  kingdom  is  the  sphere  of  Light,  so  the  worlfl  is  the  realm 
of  darknem.  He,  then,  who  would  walk  in  the  Light  most  enter  into 
Uie  meaning  of  this  severuice.  He  must  not  love  the  world,  nor 
the  things  which  enter  into  the  ideas  of  the  world.  Those  things  are 
defined  under  their  ethical  aspect.  They  are  the  objects  of  senanal 
desire  ia  all  its  forms.  They  are  the  things  which  tend  to  the 
gratification  of  the  flesh — that  is,  of  our  whole  lower  and  a-tiimftl  nature 
— everything  which  tends  to  foster  and  stinmlate  the  pina  of  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  and  impurity  in  all  their  many  forms  and  giudations. 
They  are  the  things  which  gratify  the  desire  of  the  eyes — all  that  tends 
to  tite  Bins  of  intellectual  selfishness  and  slothful  GBstfaeticism.'  They 
are  the  braggart  vaunt  of  outward  life— all  that  tends  to  the  sins 
of  vulgar  ostentation,  egotistic  pride,  intellectual  contempt,  which, 
spring  from  r^ording  life,  not  in  its  divine  and  spiritual  (C^n;),  but  in 
its  earthly  and  external  aspect  (3fai),*  In  St.  John's  language,  there- 
fore^ the  world  (^katmoi)  does  not  mean  the  physical  universe,  which 
does  indeed  deserve  the  name  of  "order,"  by  which  it  is  described,* 
but  the  w^orld  regarded  in  its  ethical  sense,  tiiat  is,  a  vorld  disordered 
by  the  unrestrained  prevalence  of  sinfnl  forces,  tho  world  fettered  in 
the  bondage  of  corruption.*  He  t>ids  us  not  to  love  this  world — to  have 
no  esteem  and  affection  for  it — for  two  reasons.  First,  because  such 
love  cannot  proceed  from  Qod,  but  from  that  evil  principle  which  is  the 
Eouroe  of  all  vain  and  vile  desires ;  and  next,  because  the  world  is  but 
a  fleeting  show,  and  the  desires  which  it  inflames  can  have  but  an 
instant's  gratification.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  makes  the  will  of 
God  the  law  of  all  his  actions,  abides  for  ever.  And  it  is  the  property 
of  love  to  bind  us  closely  to  that  which  we  love ;  if  we  love  Uie  earth 
we  are  earthly  ;  the  love  of  God  makes  us  divine.* 

Then  from  the  general  warning  against  the  world  he  descends  to 
its  special  manifestation  in  the  form  of  anti-Christian  error,  which 
he  introiinces  with  the  address  of  fatherly  tenderness,  "  Little  children, 
it  is  the  last  hour,"  The  world  and  its  deab-e  is  passing  away  now,  it 
has  not  ioog  to  last  The  final  dispensation  has  begun.  There  will  not 
1>e,    there   cannot  be,  any  new  dispensation.      How  long  this  son  b  - 

ff  ti-A  mm  not  b<lonjHiir  to  u>."  ud  "that  it  maj  ha  muifeated  that  til  (i.«.  a^  who  nominofEv 
•  --iiKitrfni."  »MHt.Tl.a!. 

"  Ut1o(  ~— tb«  piroUo,  mnlBuJ,  HBunoni  lifa,  m  ta  liL  17.    Jv  vapu  (hiini. 


tl  appallATenuit "  (Flln.  H.  v.  U.  S) . 
m  una  tonnu  M,  d  QgoiB  iliTiniu  '  (Qanon). 

Google 
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to  last  nmtiier  St.  John  knew  nor  any  man,  not  even  the  sngelfl  in 
heaven.  With  reference  to  all  previous  eons  thu  is  the  fin&l  eon.  At 
its  cloBe  there  will  be  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  And 
potflntiallf  this  non  is  already  complete.  With  the  manifestation  of 
&&  Word  in  fleah  ita  whole  development  was  condensed  into  its  fint 
moment.  It  nay  linger  on  for  a  ^ousand  yoara,  for  a  thooaand  yeaia 
is  with  the  Lord  as  one  day ;  but  "  it  has  tJi'eady  advanced  to  the  top 
of  its  development,  and  therefore  haatens  to  ita  end."  And  one  sign  <^ 
that  ever-approaching  end — ever  approaching  however  long  delayed — ia 
the  existence  already  of  many  Antichrists.  Whether  the  many  wete 
yet  to  be  concentrated  into  one  monstrooB  development  of  intense 
personal  wiokedneas,  St.  John  doea  not  say.  The  word  Antichrist, 
which  St.  John  alone  osea,  may  mean  eiUier  "  rioaU  of  Christ,"  «.&, 
pseudo-Christa  (Matt.  xxiv.  5,  II),  or  "tnemiei  of  Ohriat;"' — either 
thoae  who  try  to  pass  themselvee  off  aa  Chiista,  or  those  who  set  tbem- 
aelves  in  open  array  against  Him.  An  Antichrist  may  lake  tlw 
semblance  of  a  Nero  or  of  a  Bimon  Magna,  of  a  Priest  or  of  a  Yoltaire. 
St.  John  enters  into  no  details  because  his  readers  had  already  beard 
that  Antichrist  cometh.  This  must  refer  to  his  own  oral  teachings^  or 
those  of  other  Apostles,  for  he  tells  us  afterwards  that  by  "  Anti- 
christs" he  means  thoae  who  deny  the  Incaroation  (iv.  3),  or  who  deny 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (iL  22).  This  form  of  Antichrist  is  not 
described  either  by  Daniel,  or  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Man  of  Sin.  I^ 
in  2  Theas.  iii.  1,  the  expression  of  St.  Paul  may  admit  of  some  aott  of 
analogous  interpretation,  it  certainly  oSold  not  have  been  assumed  by 
8t  John  that  the  brief  letter  to  a  MfMsedonian  Church  would  already 
have  pervaded  the  whole  of  Asia.* 

Nevertheless,  the  prevalence  of  these  Antichrista,  of  whom  St.  JtJin 
had  orally  spoken,  was  the  direct  fulfilment  of  the  weeping  prophecy  of 
St.  Paul,  in  his  hrewell  to  the  Ephesian  Elders,  "that  after  his 
departure  grievous  wolves  would  enter  among  them,  not  sparing  tlie 
flock,  and  that  Jrom  among  their  oton  aelvei  men  would  arisen  speakiiig 
pervert«d  things  to  drag  away  disciplee  after  them."  The  veiy  danger 
to  the  Church  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  anti-Christian  teaching  aroae  oiU 
of  her  own  bosom.  The  Antichrists  did  not  openly  apostatise  from  Uie 
Christian  body;  they  cormpted  it  from  within.  Th^  stiU  aalltd 
themselves  Christians;  had  they  really  been  so,  they  would  have 
continued  to  be  so.  But  their  present  apostasy  was  a  manifestation  of 
the  fact  that  they  never  had  been  true  Christians,  and  Uiat  not  all  who 
called  themselves  Christians  are  such  in  reality. 

^  The  pTBHwitlon  trA  ifl  luad  tn  lutb  kcdhs  In  oomi 
'oppoHdto.  ThiuirehjiTaCl)^>^uiAA)c,  "drlenoj 
"  ft  proconsul."  atfl. ;  uid  (2)  kpri^iXin^,  "  ui  aDBDj 
opponent  i'^  irn^TMr,  lb  book  ■' ftgviut  C^o."    Had  at. 

'd  luTa  lued  ptndochrulM.  u  be  latm  pfwL 

.uiuo,  BBdnMood  til*  wad  tMnnally  to  maui  "oon — 

ItntX    Bm  Tnodi,  Bwmtmi  of  Ot  Kh  TMtaiint,  p. 

mjiwiiij  AttUiint,  udPr^iUtM  <vaiiut  UU  OnoMn*. 
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Bot  if  there  be  theoe  duigerB  from  within — if  the  Christunity  of 
the  Up§  is  nnuisteiit  with  anti-Christiaiuty  of  life — if  walking  in  Hke 
light  is  nevertheleBa  wholly  incompatible  witih  any  fellowship  with  the 
world,  as  manifeated  in  this  or  any  other  form  of  anti-Chnstianity — 
bow  is  the  Ohriatian  to  be  seoured  1  That  is  the  question  which,  in  the 
next  section,  St  John  proceeds  to  nuswer. 

"Bnt  jre  havs  bo  auction  from  ths  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  thing!.'  He 
Hut  confeaaeUi  the  8on  hath  al»o  the  Father.  I  have  not  written  unto  ye  because 
T»  know  not  the  truth,  hut  because  ye  know  it,  and  because  no  lie  is  of  the  truth. 
Wlu>  if  the  liar  but  he  that  denieth  Jeeui  is  the  Christ  t  This  is  the  AnticHHst ; 
eT«n  be  that  donieth  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  whosoever  denieth  the  Bon  the  same 
hath  not  the  Father  ;  he  that  confosaeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also.  Jla—what 
je  heard  from  the  beginning,  let  it  abide  id  you.  If  that  abide  in  you  which  ys 
heard  from  the  b^finaing^re  also  shall  abide  m  the  Bon  and  in  the  Father.  And 
this  is  ths  promise  which  He  piomites  to  us— Eternal  Life. 

"Hum  things  wrote  I  to  yon  concerning  those  who  mislead  yon.  And  ye— ths 
ooctioD'  which  ye  received  from  Him,  abideth  in  yon,  and  ye  have  not  need  that 

a  man  teach  you,  but  as  the  unction  itself  teacheth  you  concemiug  all  tbin^,* 
is  a  true  thing  and  not  a  lie ;    and  even  as  it  taught  you,  abide  in  it " 
(ii.  M-2T). 

Here  then  is  the  GhristJan's  eecniity — an  unction  &om  the  Holy 
Spirit,  an  oatpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  we  are  anointed  to 
be  £ingB,  and  Priests,  and  Prophets,*  even  as  Prophets,'  Frieats,  and 
Kings  vere  anointed  of  old.  We  are  anointed  by  the  same  chrism  as 
iras  Christ  Himself,  and  therefore  can  discern  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist.  This  was  the  Lord's  promise  that  His  Holy  Spirit  should 
lead  us  into  all  troth,  and  therefore  separate  as,  by  His  consecration, 
&om  Uie  region  of  darkness,  from  the  world,  its  errors,  and  its  lusts. 
And  this  is  why  St.  John  need  not  dwell  on  a  multitude  of  particulars, 
or  track  the  various  ramifications  of  deceit.  For  he  is  not  writing  to 
Jews  or  ta  Gentiles,  but  to  Christian  men,  whom  he  needs  only  to 
remind  that  they  belong  to  the  ^here,  not  of  lying  semblaEioes,  but  of 
the  Eternal  and  the  BeaL  They  are  already  "  in  the  light ; "  he  does 
bat  need  to  remind  them  to  abide  therein.  Now,  for  a  Christian  to 
deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  stamps  him  as  radically  untrua  Ho 
mtiBt  have  ceased  to  be  "  in  Christ "  hy  that  denial ;  he  must  have  left 
tbe  kingdom  of  heaven  for  the  world,  the  light  for  the  darkness,  the 
Keal  for  the  illusory.  And  to  deny  the  Sou  is  to  deny  the  Father,  since 
only  by  the  Son  has  the  Father  been  made  known,  l^ese  stem,  dis- 
connected sentencee,  falling  like  hammer  strokes  on  the  heart  of  the 


■  Tlw  void  cMmu,  not  naad  bt  tlia  Oospel,  mu  ba  lucgHtod  bj  the  irord  uiUakririM.  All 
Chilatlua  tn  OtlMei,  -  uulntad  of  Ood.'^  Comp.  AuU  I.  S,  '•  Ood  awmtti  Him  witli  the 
Hol^BpMt.' 

■  That  la  all  tUnf*  eiaentlal  i  all  that  *f  need. 

•b.IiLL  KlB«aiidpriaata,B«T.LSi  "aionl  I(lMthood,ahol7  naUoD,"!  VBt.iLtl 
prrabvtiL  JodOr  I  AoU  ii  IT,  IS 

*1  U«axix.Uinb. 
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liBtener,  mark  that  holy  and  QiicompTomiaiiig  BeTeiity  of  St.  John's 
ideal,  which  resulted  from  his  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  contemplation, 
and  r^pu^og  all  thin^  in  their  inmost  nature  and  emence.  Yet  ire 
should  judge,  from  the  afieoUonate  title  of  "  little  children  "  by  which 
they  are  introdaoed,  and  we  know  from  the  precious  toaditlons  of  the 
Apostle's  later  days,  that  this  stern  theological  inflexibility  cannot  be 
perrerted,  as  it  so  often  has  been,  into  an  excuse  for  theological  hatred 
and  party  spirit,  since  it  was  combined  with  the  tendwest  charity 
towards  erring  souls. 

But  to  save  them  from  all  this  terrible  defection,  they  had  but  to 
abide  in  the  truth  which  they  heard  from  the  first,  and  to  suffer  it  to 
abide  in  them.  The  exhortation  resembles  that  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospel,  "  Abide  in  Me  and  I  in  yon.'  If  ye  abide  in  Me  and  My  words 
abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  for  yoniselves  whatever  ye  will  and  it  shall  be 
granted  to  you."  Their  active  endearours  after  constancy  wottld  be 
followed  by  a  passive  growth  in  grace.  The  abiding  is  secured  by  the 
constancy.  The  constancy  is  secured  by  -the  abiding.  "It  is  a  per- 
manent and  continuous  reciprocation;  Uie  abiding  of  Christ  is  mes 
furthers  their  abiding  in  Him ;  this  again  facilitates  the  former ;  and  so 
it  goes  on." 

This  abiding  is  what  He  promised  to  us,  and  it  is  Eternal  life.  For 
Eternal  Life  is  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  "This  is 
Life  Eternal,  that  &ey  should  learn  to  know  Thee  Uie  Only  the  Tery 
Qod,  and  Him  whom  Thou  sendest,  Jeeus  Christ."* 

Then,  in  the  last  two  verses  (28,  29)  comes  the  recapitulation  and 
dosing  exhortation,  before  he  passes  to  a  new  topia  "  You  have  heard 
your  danger.  You  are  aware  of  that  Unction  which  will  secure  yon 
against  it.  I  have  told  you  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Eternal  Life, 
and  of  the  fellowship  on  which  I  touched  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter. 
Abide  in  the  Unction.  It  is  a  thing  absolutely  real,  incommunicably 
dissevered  from  all  that  is  faiae;  Thus  it  is  a  source  of  all  true 
teaf^iing  to  yon.     Hiat  is  the  one  command  which  is  needful  for  you." 

SECTION  n. 


Having  thus  shown  at  length  that  fellowship  with  God  involves  a 
walk  in  the  Light,  and  a  coof^on  of  sin,  and  that  our  fellowship  with 
the  brethren  consists  in  general  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God, 
and  special  imitation  of  Christ  in  His  love  for  all ;  and  having  shown 
that  this  common  fellowship  with  God  and  with  our  brethren  necessi- 
tates an  absolute  severance  &om  the  world  in  general,  and  from  all 
antichristian  teaching  in  particular,  he  enters  on  another  topic — namely, 
on  Ae  confidence  in^And  by  Sont/up  at  a  eign  tif  our  pouenion  ^ 
Eternal  L^e. 
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"  And  now  little  ehildTen  abid*  in  TTtm,  tlut  if  He  be  nuuufeeted  we  may  Iuts 
confldenee,  and  may  not  be  ihamed  awaj  from  Him  in  Hi*  appearing.*  If  ye  know 
that  He  a  dghteoiu,  ye  lecog^niae  that  every  one  alto  who  ^th  lighteoiunew  haa 
been  bora  of  Him. 

"  See  wlutt  lore  the  Father  hath  given  to  na  *  that  we  should  be  called  children 
of  Qod.'  [And  Rich  we  are.*]  For  this  caiue  tiie  world  Tec<^iBeth  not  >u^ 
became  it  £d  not  reoogniee  Him.  Belored,  now  we  are  children  M  Ood,  and  not 
yet  is  it  manifeated  what  we  ihall  be.  We  know  that  if  He  be  maoiteiated  we 
shall  be  like  Him,  becaoM  we  aholl  see  Him  eren  aa  He  ia.  And  everr  one  who 
hath  thia  hope  in  Him,  potideth  himaelf  even  aa  He  is  pnre"  '  (iL  18— iii.  S). 

The  "and  oov,"  and  the  address,  "little  children,"  of  ii  28, 
together  with  the  introduction  of  the  fonr  new  thoughts — of  Christ's 
"  numifestation,"  of  our  having  "  confidence,"  of  "  doing  righteousness," 
and  of  having  been  "bom  of  God" — all  indicate  the  beginning  of  a 
new  section.  And  every  one  of  theee  new  thoughts  is  referred  to  and 
developed  in  the  next  great  division  of  the  Epistie.' 

L  As  r^ards  liie  "  mani/ealation  "  of  Christ,  that  term,  as  expresBive 
of  His  return  to  judgment^  is  peculiar  to  St.  John,  and  marks  his 
invariable  point  of  view  that  all  things  in  the  Divine  economy  advance, 
not  by  sudden  catastrophes,  but  by  germinant  developments  in  accord- 
ance with  eternal  lawa  Christ  is  present  now  ;  His  return  will  be  but 
a  manifestation  of  His  Presence  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  consciousness 
that  Christ  is  always  present  which  has  prevented  St.  John  from  else- 
where using  the  word  Parauiia  for  His  second  return,  thou^  that  term 
is  so  common  in  t^e  other  sacred  writers.  Only  by  abiding  in  Ood  can 
we  meet  that  manifeatod  Presence  without  shame,  and  answer  with 
confidence  at  Hia  judgment  seat  Now,  as  St  John  has  already  said 
that  "  every  one  who  abideth  in  Him  sinneth  not,"  bo  now  he  espressos 
Uie  same  thought  in  a  more  developed  form,  fay  saying  that  the  doing 
Tighteousnees — as  He  is  righteous — is  the  test  of  having  been  bom  of 
Him.  He  who  does  not  sin  haa  fellowship  with  God,  He  whose 
innocence  ia  manifested  in  righteousness  may  know  with  confidence 
that  he  has  been  bom  of  Qod.  Here  the  Evangelist's  point  of  view 
nearly  reiKinbles  that  of  St  Paul,  when  he  says  that  "  ttie  foundation 
of  Ood  standeth  sore,  having  this  seel, — '  The  Lord  kaoweth  them  that 

>  "II*pada<laniuab«lMtn««iitii"(CUTln].    tSatLnw.O.    nptitmlt  i^  Ifj^. 

■  hur,  '*  tudisnli,  Infanlida,  peccntoriboi "  (Corn.  kLapldaX 

■  Tb*  mlntonTT  ?;iBg>l»lg  Ulli  u  intenatiiia  Muir  thmt  In  tnnalkUiw  thl«  bbmuv  wlUi 
tlHaldofaHJndaojosQi,  tbaTootb  rendered  it,"lh^  tn  iliofld  ht  ulknitd  ts  Inn  hu /xt* 
WbAn  uktd  whj  be  thni  dlrDged  bom  the  taitha  rtpllad,  "A  CKOi}  Ilutli  toomnol^-too 
liV>  I  "(Bmniia,iul  !<».). 

*  Theaa  wordj  are  fonnd  Ln  »t  A,  B,  C.  TliBopbjIaat  (fwfe^  n  ■«  Affywfjrivi),  Anputlnv, 
tte.  TbBf  tn  oulUfld  In  K,  L.  ud  b^  (Ecameniaa.  Thnr  nu7  b*  t*BDiiiit  but  mtd  llks  an 
awkward  gloM,    Tbe  VbIk.  nsden  Itwronslj  "it  ihuhj. 

>  CDUh  1  Cor.  TtL  1.  The  Apoatlea  do  not  deem  ft  neoiauj  at  eToi;  ton  to  tntloSDOe  all 
tlw  qoali&KtloBi  wbioh  would  afttm  tb*  wbole  tntb  M  to  tb*  DiTloe  eWI  hnmaa  alaiiienta  in 
tbe  work  of  ■iTaUoo :  bat  ol  eoone  the  "  porlfleth  hlmielt  *  moat  ba  mdKatood  aide  tn  ilda 
wltb  JobniT.  S,  "wUluiitllaTeiMBda  notblng."  "CuUfloa  te,  non  da  t*.Md  da  tllo  qol 
T«dtiitiabaUt«tta"(ADC.).  Tb*r(aMia*tob*Botiui<UiBaitaldlatiB(itionbgtwHDtbeaaa*o( 
~        -|aollnal)**t,>^aAiniiHdliidllki«tl7(at-An9tDtli*LZZ. 

1,  ato.)  and  •pbitnal  tbti«i  (Fi.  H.  7,  atcL 

«t'  (ik  S-»,   "Confldnoa"  (UL  llj  tr.  1T|  v.  U)|  "IMat 

aim  "  ban  ol  Odd' (UL  M,  Mf.). 

,,,       G««lc 
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are  His,'  and  '  Let  erreiy  one  that  nameth  tJie  name  of  Ohrist  depart 
from  iniqnify.' " ' 

The  righteoiiB  man,  then,  is  the  son  of  Ood ;  and  what  lore  has  the 
Father  given  us  with  this  Terr  ol^jeot — that  we  maj  be  called  His 
children  I  St  John  does  not  cul  as  "  scms  "  of  God,  aa  Bt  Paul  does,' 
but  "children,"  because  he  r^ards  the  sonship  less  as  adoptive  and 
more  as  natnraL  If  the  world  does  not  recognise  the  sonahip  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised,  since  neither  did  it  recognise  the  Sonship  of  Him 
.  from  whom  our  sonship  ia  deriTed.  But  there  is  another  reason  whjr 
St.  John  calls  us  "  children  "  rather  than  "  sons."  It  is  because  the 
word  "  childhood "  involves  in  it  the  nece88ai7  idea  of  fatnre  growtii, 
and  this  is  true  of  our  relation  to  Ood.  Children  we  are,  and  some- 
thing more  than  this  we  shall  be  hereafter,  because  we  shall  see  God, 
and,  therefore,  become  more  and  more  like  Him,  though  that  new,  and 
as  yet  unknown,  relationiihip  to  Him  will  be  but  the  foil  evolution  of 
the  old.  And  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  everj  one  who  really  holds  tlus 
hope  to  begin  that  ever-increasing  resemblance,  by  even  now  purifying 
himself  even  aa  Christ  is  pure. 

Our  sonship  of  Ood  u,  therefore,  tetted  at  the  lAst  Day  by  our 
lives ;  and  to  us  it  can  only  become  a  matUr  of  present  assurance  by 
doing  righteousnesa  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  truth  in  four 
sentences,  of  which  each  consists  of  two  clansea  First,  he  shows  that 
sis  ia  opposed  to  Ood  and  opposed  to  Christ  (va  4,  5) ;  then  tliat  to 
abide  in  Him  is  to  be  sinless,  and  that  to  be  sinful  is  never  to  have 
seen  Him  (v.  6) ;  nay  more,  he  shows  that  to  do  righteousness  is  to  be 
of  Ood,  and  to  do  sin  is  to  be  of  the  devil  (vs.  7,  6)  ;  then,  in  the  last 
two  verses  of  the  clause  (9,  10),  he  recapitulates  the  proof,  and  ststee 
the  final  results 

The  section  tiien  is  as  follows : — 

"  Evety  one  that  committeth  tiii  eomffiitteth  slaa  UwItMnoM,  and  on  ii  lawlew- 
neaa  Ana  ys  know  that  He  wm  numifected  that  He  mar  take  away  liiiB,*  and  vn 
il  not  ID  Him  "  (iiL  4,  S). 

"EveiyoDe  whoabidethin  Him  liimetlLnot.  ETsryone  iriio  ihmetli  hath  not 
Men  Him  nor  evsn  known  Him"*  (vsr.  6). 

1 1  Tim.  iL  IS. 

'  ••AasotiiattoBi.VwaimnBtinUirCbiit^i  mki  Oa  tifUttt  6Ul^wa.  AsBordiiic  to 
Bt.  John  wa  twdT*  UUDurt  Chrilt  tlw  ohlldm'a  aatm.  Aiooiilim  to  St.  Fanl  the  old 
Dutan  of  mui  li  tmufomwd  into  a  aaw.  afloonllEiJt  to  8t.  John  u  Utovvth^  now  priiiai^  t£ 
Bktont«knth*pho«  of  tho  tamer.  It  ia  mort  avldHt  that  tin  two  Vten  m  nliMutUb 
Die,  and  teaa,  but  tbar  dapsnd  on  Uia  rsapsotln  fanaral  afttwaa  tt  tlia  two  Apoatlea  "  (Baafi. 

'  I  •>ToUltveDiiita«tdiiiiltt«Bdt>gnaa  taote  nat,  at  adjiiTaBaa  aa  flant,  at  fitAaatmia  ad 
Titam  nbl  flari  oibiiIdo  mm  powmi"  (Bed*). 

•  "lBlpMpMoaUnam*ntotaJl«Bt,io(lSam  uoUo  Tldvlt  nndo'  (BMml).    lUtotm^ 
aaTh«optjlaiitaIlaBa,inanBardadbTAiittwiiBiu6vaatloiaa  prorlai  thal^aleattMlitT  «< 
>im«.udKiwaatDmadliKoaaai<>Da«  tor  iMOlTloiMBaa*.    Bnt^ttt  oartria  yteiaal  aoa. 
nMbaadodttodlidaar,  from  uviloiia  pa^igw  In  IheBptMb  ItaaU.    HwoldK 
■auaiall7  adoptad  Uw  Batlun  of  tonfas  down  the  Iwwtla'l  laapiaw.     Matmt 

— , aooapt  tB*  lansivc*  *•  Douinr  what  It  nja,  bat  a^urS  tt  aa  onlr  tnVt  *•>  tk* 

ImL  The  two  mathoda  OOD*  to  nnufli  the  MBa  tuns  Is  the  mi.  Ihna  !■▼■■•*■  ■ova 
explain  "  ha  saimot  aln,"  ij— 

at  funuBlt  voTtal  ein  fBomaditi). 
-A  j_  .i-in .-. 1  '-'tatioiailj 


dallbantalj  and  lutaatlisiaUf  (Kbnud). 
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"Little  ohildTMi,  let  no  one  miilsBd  yon.  Es  tbat  doBth  right«oiuneai  is 
ri^teoui,  m  He  i»  ri^ htecua.  He  that  doeUk  nn  ii  of  the  devil,'  becauag  the  dsTil 
nnneth  from  the  beginning.'  For  thi*  pnipoM  waa  the  Son  of  Qod  nunifeated 
that  Hb  may  doitroy  the  worki  of  the  dent"  (v«c.  T,  8). 

"  ETery  one  that  hath  been  bom  of  Ood  doth  not  commit  lin,  beoance  bii  aeed 
abideth  in  him ;  ftnd  Ha  cannot  ain,  became  He  haa  been  bom  of  Ood  "  (tbt.  B). 

■'  In  thia  aie  manifett  the  childien  of  Chid  ftnd  the  chlLlien  of  the  devil" 
(TSr.  lOo). 

To  careleaa  and  Bnperfici&l  readers  maii^  of  these  olaaaea  might  look 
like  mere  mystidsm  clothed  in  antithetic  tautologies.  To  one  who  has 
tried  to  study  the  mind  and  manner  of  SL  John,  they  are  full  of  the 
deepest  meaning.  Take  the  very  first  clause.  How  deep  and  awful  a 
oonoeption  of  sin  ought  we  to  derive  from  the  fact  that  ajl  sin,  however 
■light  it  may  seem  to  us,  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  a  trans- 
gnuioD.  of  the  divine  law  I  How  does  Buch  a  conception  tend  to 
silence  our  petty  excuses,  or  onr  weak  talk  about  pardonable  human 
imperfections  I  How  different  will  be  our  tone — how  Uttle  shall  we  be 
inclined  "to  say  before  the  angel  'It  was  an  error'" — when  once  we 
have  realised  this  "  universal  and  exceptionless  fact !  "  And  still  more 
when  we  remember  that  not  only  is  evety  sin,  in  Qod's  sights  the  viola- 
tion of  the  eternal  law,  but  also  a  violation  of  the  whole  purpose  of 
Christ's  manifestation,  which  was  expressly  meant  to  take  all  ^ns 
away.  And  when  St  John  proceeds  to  say  that  he  who  sinneth  hath 
never  seen  or  known  Ood,  however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  intro- 
duce limitations  into  this  language,  both  by  tiie  daily  facte  of  Christian 


HaoHnut^nlntbaimTa'batbwbiiliistlin  (Aiwiutliii,  Bsd<^ 

Itia  aUea  boa  Ui  mtara  to  tfBjijratJtu}. 

SUmataia  and  tuUt  rMlat  als  (7ulu4 

Ha  doM  not  vlik  to  rin,  or  hiU  sol  to  (hi  (Tarlnta  Commtntaton). 

Hb  caimat  ba  a  allula  (Ifiuf^ir)  (Woidnrortli.  and  •□  UdrinBa). 

Ba  it—  pot  ate.  Iw  onlr  ngtn  iln  fUiiaLii  aimp.  Rom.  tU.  ni- 
Ho  kmf  aa  ha  !•  a  ahlld  of  Qod  hi  laoiKit  dn  (otlian). 
Tlia  onlr  poaalUa  mem»  bom  •oma  noh  modlflaatlaii,  la  1>j  amrUm  the  poaaWttlr  of  atnlwi 
B^  toa^  lifa  (whleb  ooabaaiota  1. 8).  or  alia  by  aiautUiif  that  whm  ot  na  ban  aaaa  God,  and 
>aMofBaa»abUdnaoiaod(«blob«OBbadlolatbawluJa  BfiMla).    HopHDa  ■«,  ■•  TIm  In- 
liaia^lallmi  aliliili  IliiilVii  In  !■  iiiiiar  natiiial  ami  tmlonad  la  tUai— Ha  Chat  la  boia  ol  Ood 

fliifu  aul  H It  tin    tftit  la,  hn  ilnth  nnt  iln  fai  IhaT  maHanirt  minnar  in  irhloh  tha  ehUdiai 

of  the  davO  do  i  ha  doUi  not  maka  a  tiada  of  ata,  aor  Hn  u  tlu  oooitast  and  allovod  praotiao 
_. ,.  .^ —  , .  i— v., . . . taSoTatr 


0*1*.  .  .  . ^ 

•laa  that  tbv  oomialt.    ■  TMr  ipM  la  not  the  ipot  of  hia  ohlldmi' CDant,  i ,. . 

thav  dtita'  in  tba  oonnltUnc  of  aln,  as  anoh  Bum  la  tha  oppoaiBB  ot  It.'  And  U  the  fltola  wi 
BtloiradtOBetbglOiahima^kbHlMLwhTmirnotthaChilirtiaB  do  the  BUWP  ~ 
that  tte  «!■>  Baa  waa  not  onlr  aUa  to  do  itAt,  bst  avaa  eoold  not  do  oUunriaa 
tatt  foiit  iimt  /aan  nai  f*"i  I  <■  aauU  acta  par  lO^  jaai  ■«■  MMiUa  how 
pndfatnai  at  nan  (oatwK  nete /iMrt  ro—U,  tS  vU  noil  A«r<  mb  pMtt.' 
WtanolUMldof  tbaTOoaawCato,  ^  Homo  vlrtatl  amflUmaa.  at  par  omnia 
"  aavaoplor.aiaBQaqiiaiaiaotafBoltiitfroanTldaTatDr.ifd  ffvia  a] 
11.94;  ■"du^qnkaof  Uin  u  '^amnpt  bom  all  honua  noaa.^ 


'"  (Aag^!    Ena  work  !■  "  oomMlo  non  naentlo  "  (Beis^). 

ai  qno  dWuln  aat  dUnlna      (Banfil),  bat  ainoa  tin  ba^an  i   *■  ab  InlUo  «fl 
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esperimuw,  and  the  reoogiiition  in  this  rery  Epistle  that  evta  tbe  most 
adv&aoed  believer  does  not  here  attain  to  abaolate  sinlessness  (L  6 — 10), 
yet  the  awfulness  of  the  stem,  unbending  langnage  tends  to  convince 
ua,  more  than  anything  else  could,  of  the  exceeding  siufulncss  of  sin, 
seeing  iJiat  every  act  of  it  is  a  proo^  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  alienation 
from  Ood ;  of  affiliation,  in  some  srase,  to  him  &om  Thorn  all  sin 
began.  It  is  a  nullifying  of  all  that  Ohrist  died  to  achieve.  The  sum- 
ming up,  then,  of  what  he  has  said,  is  that  in  every  one  who  has  been 
bom  of  Ood  there  is  a  principle  of  divine  life  which  renders  sin  impos- 
sibla  Sin,  on  the  other  hand,  shows,  by  ethical  likeness,  its  Satanic 
parentage.  St.  John  divides  all  men  simply  into  children  of  God  and 
children  of  the  devil,  and  recognises  no  intermediate  classes.  We  do 
not  see  it  to  be  so  in  the  ordinary  mixture  and  confusion  of  homan  life, 
but  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  essence  of  things,  so  it  is.  To  God, 
though  not  to  men,  it  is  possible  to  write  the  epitaph  of  each  life  in  the 
brief  words,  "  He  did  that  which  was  good,"  or  "  be  did  liiat  whic^  was 
evil "  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

On  the  dread  severity  of  this  language,  on  the  only  possible  expla- 
nation and  alleviation  of  it,  I  have  already  dwelt'  The  ideal  trutli 
must  ever,  so  to  speak,  float  above  its  actual  realisation.  Bat  the 
warning  force  of  Sb  John's  high  words  lies  in  this : — We  an  diildren 
of  Qod  by  birth  and  by  gift,  but  unless  we  also  approve  ourselves  as  His 
children  by  act  and  life,  we  sink  out  of  that  sonslup  into  Satanic  depths. 
Every  sin  we  commit  is  a  proof  that  we  are  not  yet  children  of  Bght, 
children  of  God  ;  but  that  darkness  still  has  power  over  us.  For  each 
such  defection  we  must  find  foigiveness,  and  against  each  such  defection 
we  must  strive  more  and  more.  A  child  of  God,  as  Luther  says,  may 
receive  daily  wounds  in  the  conflict,  but  he  never  throws  away  h» 
arms.  "  If  once  we  have  fully  and  freely  dedicated  ourselves  to  God, 
sin  may  sometimes  invade  us,  but  it  can  never  have  dominion  over  us. 
Of  the  two  seals  on  the  one  foundation — "  God's  knowledge  of  us  aa 
His  own,"  and  "  Departure  from  iniquity  " — where  the  one  is  found,  tlie 
other  will  be  never  wanting. 

l^e  demonstration  of  sonship,  then,  in  relation  to  God,  is  "  to  do 
righteousness  " ;  and  in  relation  to  man  this  righteousness  is  manifested 
by  loving  our  brethren,  which  he  illustrates  first  negatively  (10& — 15) 
and  then  positively  (16—18). 

"  Every  one  who  doeth  not  rjghteoiuiien  is  not  from  Qod,  nor  hs  wlio  loveth  not 


the  widied  one,'  and  Imitally  slew  his  brother.  And  why  did  he  brataJly  ilaj  him  T 
BeoaoM  his  deeds  were  evil,  but  those  of  hia  brother  righteous.  Wtmder  not, 
brathna,  if  the  world  hates  you.    We  know  that  we  have  fawed  from  death  unto 


T.I.,  "iiat  ni  uot  ba  of  tht  wloked  D»  u  Oalii  vu,  ifba,'  (to.    The  oaistnetlaa  li 

ieiiMd,Miii  lO "     ....... .. .  .»  .. ,.    .. 1  ^_ 

MSpSDt "  (Zohii}. 


oaDd«iiMd,M~iiilCor.  i.e.    Some  of  the  B»bUi  mU  Ibat  "  Cahi  na  ■  toa  ot  Rtb  ai 
trpvafiZO!^- 
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Ufi,  baeaoM  wo  1ot«  the  brethren.!  He  who  loreth  not  ibideth  in  death.  BTerv 
ime  who  hatsth  hi*  brother  ii  a  murdarer,*  and  je  know  that  no  muxderez  hktb 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him  "  (iii.  lOi — IG}. 

Our  dnt;  to  man  foUowB  as  an  immediate  corollary  from  onr  dut^  to 
God,  just  BB  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue  follows  naturally  as  an 
inference  from  the  £nt.  No  doubt  in  thus  exhorting  to  brotherly  love, 
St.  John  ia  thinking  in  the  fint  place  of  the  Churches  which  be  is 
addmaing,  and  therefore  by  "  broUier "  he  primarily  means  Christian. 
But  to  amjme  his  meaning  to  Christian  brethren  would  be  to  wrong  the 
majesty  of  hia  teaching.  It  would  also  dwarf  all  that  onr  Lord  taught 
on  the  same  subject — as,  for  instance,  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan ;  and  the  force  of  Christ's  own  example,  who  loved  os  and 
died  for  us  while  we  were  yet  ainnera  And  to  miss  the  truth  iitAt  love 
is  the  Tery  central  command  of  Christianity — though  that  truth  has 
been  missed  for  centuries — though  Church  parties  in  their  narrow  and 
enveaomed  controvendes  daily  prove  how  utterly  they  have  missed  it — 
though  all  Idnds  of  glozing  self-deceptions  are  practised  to  persuade  the 
constdenos  that  violations  of  it  are  not  violations  of  it,  but  are  "  nncoio- 
promiaing  faithfulness  "  and  "  burning  zeal " — yet  to  miss  that  truth  is 
inexcueable,  for  it  was  delivered  from  the  firat,  and  is  repeated  con- 
tinually. It  was,  as  tlie  Apostle  tells  us,  at  once  the  matter  ("  this  is 
the  message")  and  the  purpose  ("in  order  that  ye  may  love  one 
aootber  ")  of  uie  Christian  revelation. 

In  his  usual  manner  of  illustrating  by  opposites,  SL  John  impresses 
the  duty  by  showing  the  frighUulness  of  hatred,  of  which  he  selects 
Cain  as  an  example,  because  it  is  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  worst 
The  word  which  he  nses  for  the  murder — (ffffoftr  "he  butchered") — 
perhaps  refers  to  some  Jewish  l^end  as  to  tihe  manner  in  which  the 
murder  had  been  aocompUshed.  The  instance  was  peculiarly  apposite, 
becMise  the  murder  was  bat  the  ripened  fruit  of  a  secret  envy  caused 
by  Ood's  approval  of  good  works  in  another.  It  was,  therefore,  well 
adapted  to  show  the  nature  of  the  world'g  hatred  to  the  Church,  and  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  hatred  belongs  to  the  world — that  is,  to  the  realm  of 
Satan  and  of  darkness — and  should  therefore  be  utterly  excluded  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Light  and  of  Christ  Let  not  the  Church  be  as 
Cain-like  as  the  world.  For  hatred  means  death,  and  we  have  passed 
from  de*th  into  life,  as  our  love  to  the  brethren  shows.*  On  the 
other  hand,  if — though  we  call  ourselves  Christians — we  still  hate, 
we  an  still  in  death.  For  all  hatred  is  potential  murder ;  it  is  murder 
in  the  undeveloped  germ ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  murderer  as 
having  in  him  that  divine,  that  spiritual  life  which  alone  oorrespcmds  to 
SL  Jdm's  use  of  the  word  "  etental" 

t    "  Bona  apara  Don  pneoadBBt  Jutitioandim 
<    C«p.  Seneea'i  "  latTO  a  viteqiiKni  Inqnlnes  m, 
•    Mtn  *miB  w*  hH«  Ui«  donbla  &st  of  a  innliig 
UlaqiilMiHiUaia 
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PaflBuig  from   the  n^atiTo  to  the  positiTe    illustration    lie    ooa- 
tinaes:^ — 


"Hatiby  we  htve  iMrot  to  knoir  wb&t  lore  ii—becaiiM  He,  on  onr  behml^ 
edged  His  lile ;  and  we  ought  to  pledge  our  liTei  (or  the  brethren.  Bat  whoer^ 
ith  this  world's  BUBtenacoe,  and  oontem plates  {Imp^)  his  brother  saffering  want, 
id  locks  UD  from  him  his  pity,'  how  doth  the  love  of  Qod  abide  in  him  P 
with  wokI  nor  fet  with  tongae,'  but  in  deed  Mid  in  tndji  "■ 


(iii.  IS— IB). 

Cain  has  fumiahed  the  moet  avfol  waraing  againat  hatred.  There 
can  be  bat  one  example,  which  is  the  most  emj^ttc  exhortation  to  love 
— ^namely,  He  who  loved  even  His  enemies,  and  proved  His  love  for 
them  hj  Hia  death.  Cain  slew  his  brother  because  he  hated  him 
for  his  goodness ;  Christ  died  for  sinners  because  He  loved  them  In  their 
iniquity.  The  phrase  rendered  in  the  English  veraon,  "  He  laid  down 
His  life,"  is  found  in  St.  John  only,  but  it  is  one  of  which  he  is  specially 
fond.^  He  borrows  it  from  the  discourses  of  our  Iiord,  and  it  is 
therefore  coloured  in  all  probability  by  Hebrew  analogies.  If  the 
reference  be  to  Isaiah  liiL  10,  it  involves  the  conception  of  laying  dowa 
life  as  a  pledge,  a  stake,  a  compensation.  We  ought  to  do  the  same 
according  to  the  measure  of  need.  But  how  can  any  man  do  this  who 
grudges,  or  ooldly  ignores,  the  simplest,  most  initial,  most  instiiictive 
acts  of  kindness  to  his  suffering  brethren! — who,  like  the  fastidious 
Priest  and  the  icy-bearted  Levite  of  the  parable,  can  coldly  stare  at  liis 
brothel's  need,  and  bolt  against  him  the  treasure-bouse  of  natoral  pityl 
How  can  the  man  who  thus  shows  that  he  has  no  love  in  him,  love  God 
who  is  all  love  1  ThuB  we  see  that  with  St  John,  aa  with  St.  Faol,  the 
loftiest  principles  lead  to  the  humblest  duties,  and  even  as  it  takes 
the  whole  law  of  gravitation  to  mould  a  tear  no  less  than  to  shape 
a  planet,  so  the  element  or  obligation  of  kindness  to  the  suffering  is 
mode  to  rest  on  the  infinite  basis  that  God  is  Love.  The  man  wbo 
is  capable  of  such  unnatural  hardness  as  St  John  describes,  is  quite 
capable  of  the  hypocrisy  of  profession.  like  the  vain  talker  in  St. 
James  (iL  16),  he  will  doubtless  tell  the  sufferer  how  much  he  pities 
him ;  he  will  say  to  him,  with  a  fervour  of  compassion,  "  Be  warmed," 
"  Be  clothed,"  but  he  has  ten  thousand  cogent  and  ready  excuses  to 
show  why  he  cannot  personally  render  him  any  assistance.  For  sndi 
lip-charity,  such  mere  pleasantly-emotional  pity,  such  eloquent  babble  of 
bard-heartedneas,  wearing  the  cloak  of  compassion,  he  warns  them, 
substitute  the  activity  and  reality  of  love. 

The  recapitulation  which  follows  is  extremely  difficult,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  the  punctuation  is  uncertain,  the  construction  nnnsnal, 

1  nUy)[H  nelmnitm,  Pior.  lU.  10  (Umdar  menla*). 

•  U,j^l^%^^^fc^UU«^^X«W 

"  T«  knot  at  imU-MsBoi '' (Bhikip.,  riniDB  of  JelMuV 

•  John  z,  11,  IS,  17, 18)  iIU.  >7.  S)  it.  IS. 


HXOAPITULATION. 


As  nftdinn  onsettled  I  give  the  rendering  vhioh,  on  the  whole,  ap- 
prorei  itadf  to  my  mind,  bnt  I  tun  far  from  oertain  that  it  is  correct 
Other  vetsions  and  other  interpretations  are  almost  equally  tenable,  and 


I  incline  to  the  vieir  that  there  is  either  some  corruption  in  the  text, 
or  that  some  oonfimoa  may  have  arisen  in  the  dictation  of  the  Epistle. 
Hie  diffionlty  in  interpreting  the  words  of  St  John  is  almoet  always  the 
difficolty  of  &thoming  the  true  depth  of  his  phrases — the  difficulty  of 
nnderstanding  the  full  spiritnal  meaning  of  his  words.  TTiii  style  is,  for 
the  most  part,  incomparable  in  its  Incidlty,  and  there  mnst  be  some  di»- 
torbing  element  which  renders  it  impoesiUe  in  the  next  two  verBes  to  be 
at  all  sure  that  we  have  ascertained  what  he  meant,  or  even  what  he  said. 

"  And  hentv  iball  we  reoogniM  that  we  are  of  the  troth,  and  we  dull  in  Hi* 
dght  aMore  ooilieuts:'  becaiiM  if  our  heart  condemn  ni,  [became]  Qtid  ia  greater 
than  OUT  heut,  and  reoogniaeth  all  thin^"'(iiL  19,  SO). 

'*  Beloved,  it  onr  heut  condemn  iu  not  we  have  confidence  towards  God  ;  and 
whataoever  we  aak  we  receire  from  Him,  becanae  we  are  keeping  Hia  com- 
mandmeata,  and  are  doing  the  things  which  are  acceptable  before  Eim.  And 
thit  ia  Bii  oommandmeot,  that  we  ihonld  believe  is  the  name  of  His  Son, 
Jena  Chriat,  and  love  one  anoUier  even  aa  He  gave  us  commandment.  And  he  who 
keepeth  Wia  oommandmenta  abideth  in  Hi™,  and  he  in  him"  {iii.  21— 24a). 

Aasnming  that  liie  reading  which  I  have  followed  in  the  first  two 
verses  of  this  passage  ia  correct,  and  the  grammatieal  eonstruetUm  ad- 
missible, the  meaning  will  be  simple.  It  is  that  Brotherly  Love  is 
a  proof  that  we  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Eternal  Beality,  and  that  by 
this  aasnrance  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  still  the  misgivings  of  our  hearts. 
For  even  if  the  individual  heart  of  each  one  of  ua  knowet^  its  own 
bittemeea  and  cimdemns  itself,  still,  since  we  are  sincere,  and  hare  g^ven 
proof  of  oar  sincerity  by  love  to  the  brethren,  we  may  &11  back  on  the 
love  and  mercy  of  One  who  is  greater,  and  therefore  more  tender,  than 
onr  aelf-oondemning  hearts.  He  will  "count  the  long  Yes  of  life" 
against  its  one  Ko,  or  its  gnilfy  moment  Becanse  He  recogniseth  all 
things — because  knowing  all  things,  He  recognised  that  we  do  love 

tba  view  wMali  thaj  t>k«  of  osr  tnllti«a  1*  too  d«^3rln(.  Huipf  a  nnderins,  "  ne  ahan 
uO*,"  OBlf  lis  in  tba  OKBtait,  not  In  the  iiord  (ooms.  AnU  ill.  BO.nCnmt  BASffiwi  B.T., 
'•  kovHg  iiadt  Blutu  IMrfriaUi '  (0*1. 1. 10). 

I  J  laimot  U  nil  Moept  Ui*  tbsIoii  ot  Haopt,  01  Ua  anlanatloii  of  thli  axInBdlr  difflndt 
ti—««.  Ba  takmHtamma,"  la  OilM  Ian  ntf  Dig  tan— iontntmOMwtf  at  &»  bnOt, 
and  br  It  majr  w»  moUw  out luwta,  •■  aB  MWt in nkiekAn  Ur)  ma beait  oondemiii  Da,  tor  Qod 

taSMtsttaaaarhevtawdkaomthml'"-' — "    "'-  "— — •^  " "-  '-  ••- •-« 

In.    If  tha  Brrt  In  iDMwa  "  twwui  ~  ~ 

*<a7  «*k*iH  oluiM,  and  iBakM  DC  _ . 

wluaHD  "tliDMooDdin  <•  aaMrflDoDa  '  M  Mnpa*  In  naAm),    Weflodaaiadbi  iuataaoa 

«f  tni«p«atodliiBFli.  tt.  ll,UtudliielHriowrlten(ZeD.^«t.  V.  U;}  U."Thvatr  tUttf 


U  millj  a  eoafiDkoa  do*  to  dlctalioii.  I  taka  tlu  ooniolat 
ItlnnkClutSt.  JoliomMstDitoReBid  It  aa  at"    ' 
fnDtc*  thaa  ODr  hoarb.    TUB  oartaJaly  ia  moat  Id 
kBomat  all  tMii(t :  ThoB  knovwt  that  ~ 


;■  oQ  MIH in aftiiAaR  Ur)  oni baait  ooDdemDa  Da,  tor  Ood 
ath  all  thhisa."  Tb  diBonltT  baa  puUr  1b  tba  rawtad 
."  the  aaeoDd  noat  alao  naaa  "  baoanaa,"  and  tU*  rivoa  a 
■oodamaa.  I  tluiaf ora  taka  tlw  Tieir  of  the  old  a^dtaat, 
HOa  '  M  ttinpm  In  naAm),    Wa  Sod  a  aiadbi  iuataDoa 

oDght  an  iBSDHiaUa  obJaonoD  tbat  iu  tbeae 
aaa,"  I  oaa  onlr  (Dppoae  tliat  the  aeonid  in 
DOBao1at«T.  Dot  Um  dark  vlaw  of  tlia  paavava. 
•Dbjeot  <a  hna,  not  ot  dMnV,  Omt  God  if 
laooDrdaooewitli  John xii.  IT— "Lord. TlioD 


In  aloifa  dmuk  "  that '  aDd  aot "  baoasaa,"  I  oaa  onlr  tumemo  tliat  the  aei 
— .__.__  i_.  ^_  .,.^...._     ■..,._.» , r,  not  Uta dark  vlaw flftla; 


-  all  tMii(t ;  TioB  knovMt  that  I  lova  Th*«"     „ ,„ — 

llTTOlnaiisoDa  varlotlaa  of  aipodUon  whloh  kare  been  ■ppUed  to  tha  p 
1  vovloB  rvadara  1^  **  aad  ahall  aania  our  kaaft  bafora  Hun,  w' 
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Him' — becanBe,  wbere  idn  ftboanded  there  grace  much  more  abounded* 
— beoaoM,  an  Luther  said,  the  oousdfinoe  is  bat  a  iraterdrop,  wbanta 
Ood  ia  a  deep  sea  of  cranpasBion — therefore  He  will  look  npon  aa 


Bat  it  onr  heart  oondemn  ua  not  of  wilful  failuie  ia  geaeitl 
obedience  or  in  brotherly  lore — if  we  can,  hj  Ood's  grace,  aay  with 
St  Paul,  "  I  am  not  consoiouB  of  aaj  wrong-doing  " — then,  yrhaa  taith 
has  briumpbed  over  a  self- condemning  despair — we  hare  that  confidatce 
towards  God  of  which  St.  John  spoke  at  the  b^inning  of  this  section 
(ii  28),  and  are  also  sure  that  God  will  grant  our  prayers,  botii 
personal — that  we  may  ever  more  and  more  do  the  thing  tiiat  is  ri^t — 
and  intorcesaory — ^that  Hia  love  may  be  poured  forth  on  our  brethren 
alsa  And  thus  shall  we  fulfil  the  oommandmenta  to  believe  and 
to  love.  These  two  commandmests  form  the  summary  of  alt  God's 
commandments  :  for  the  one  is  the  inward  spirit  of  obedienoe,  tbe  other 
its  outward  form.  He  who  thus  keeps  GFod's  commandments,  abides  in 
God  and  Ood  in  him. 

The  thoughts  of  the  writer  in  tiiese  verses  are  evidently  filled  with 
the  last  discourses  of  the  Lord,  which  he  has  just  recorded  in  the 
Gospel,  and  which  he  may  assume  to  be  fresh  in  the  mjnda  of  his 
readers.  In  these  verses  he  dwells  on  the  same  topics — ^faith,  love, 
prayer,  union  with  Ood,  tJie  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  clause  he  oondudea 
the  section,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  proof  that  doing  Bighteona- 
ness  and  Love  of  the  brethren  are  the  practical  signs  that  we  are  sons 
of  God.  In  the  second  clause  of  verse  24 — which  would  better  have 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  next  chapter — he  passes  to  two  new 
thoughts,  which  form  the  basis  of  hia  proof  that  the  source  of  our 
sonship  is  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  therefore  that 
our  confidence  towards  God  (ra^qirCa,  ii  28;  iiL  21 ;  iv.  17,  18)  may  be 
absolute  even  to  the  end. 

SECTION  in. 


"And  hereby  we  reoognisa  Qiai  He  aliideth  in  oi,  from  the  S|uit  wUdt  Ha 
oave  ns.  Belot^  balisve  not  eren'  spirit,  but  teat  Om  qniils  nathcr  tb^  aie 
from  Ood,  bacaiue  many  faUe  prophet*  have  gone  forth  mto  the  world.  Heral^ 
ve  TecogniBB  the  Sjurit  ot  Ood  ;  every  ipirit  which  oonfeueth  Jenu  ■■  CSirist  cobm 
in  the  flesh  ia  from  Ood,  and  every  spirit  which  Bavereth  Jenu  ii  not  front  Ood, 
nnd  this  ia  the  ipirit  of  Antichrist  of  vhich  ye  have  heard  that  it  cometlt,  and  now 
ia  it  in  the  world  already.  Ye  ore  from  Ood,  little  children ;  and  ye  havg  OTgrccme 
them  because  greater  ia  He  who  it  in  you  than  he  vho  ia  in  the  wotld.  They  an 
from  the  world ;  for  this  caoae  they  apeak  from  the  world,  and  the  world  heaicth 
them.    We  are  from  Ood ;  ha  who  leuns  to  know  Ood  heairth  ua  j  he  who  ia  not 

I  John  m.  17,  (<(»»  ai  ubn  Jtmt,  vi  yiyMnnt  In  4*U  «.  ■  Bom.  v.  Ml 
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Tba  change  of  phrase  frotn  "  abide  in  Him  "  (il  28)  to  "  He  &bidetii 
in  hb,"  and  the  intfodaddon  of  the  new  thought  involved  in  the 
mentian  of  the  Spirit,  mu'k  the  beginning  of  a  nev  daasa  The 
sabject  of  this  olanse  ie  at  once  stated  in  the  worda  "  we  recogmae  that 
He  abideth  in  ub."  We  are  passing  from  the  testa  of  souship  to  the 
muTM  of  Bonship.  Following  the  same  method  of  division  which  we 
have  alresdj  found  in  the  previous  sections  of  the  Epistle,  the  Apostle 
treats  of  this  subject  first  in  relation  to  Ood  in  Chnst  (iv.  1—6),  and 
then  in  relation  to  our  brother-man  (7 — 12).  He  who  rightly  confesses 
Ood  in  Christ,  and  who  proves  the  sincerity  of  that  faith  by  love  to  the 
brethren,  does  so  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod,  and  it  is 
thus  proved  that  he  is  bom  of  Qod. 

TioB  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  this  abiding  of  Ood  in  as,  is  first 
illustrated  by  its  opposite,  llie  denial  of  Christ  is  a  sign  that  we  are 
under  the  sway  of  spirits  which  are  not  from  God,  even  the  spirits 
of  false  prophecy  and  of  Antichrist.  The  characteristic  of  the  men 
whom  these  spirits  deceive  is  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,*  and 
to  apostatise  from  the  worship  of  Christ  to  the  worship  of  the  Beast.* 
That  such  spirits  were  at  work  even  thus  early  we  have  already  seen  ia 
the  warnings  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Feter,  and  St  Jude.  And  the  peril 
which  they  caused  was  enhanced  by  this ;  they  were  at  work  in  the 
boaom  of  the  Church  itself.  When  SL  John  says  that  they  have  gone 
forth  into  the  world,  he  does  not  mean  that  they  are  severed  from 
the  Church,  for  if  this  had  been  the  case  there  would  have  been  no 
need  to  test  them,  or  to  be  on  guard  against  them,  since,  as  regards  the 
Christian  community,  they  would  have  stood  self-condemned.  But 
while  still  nominally  belonging  to  the  visible  Church,  the  nature  of 
their  teaching  stamped  them  as  belonging  really  to  the  world.  Every 
Christian,  therefore,  had  need  to  "  test  the  spirits  ; "  he  was  required  to 
exerdiae  that  gt«ce  of  "  the  discernment  of  spirits "  to  which  St.  Paul 
had  called  tie  attention  of  his  Corinthian  converts.*  In  Corinth  the 
terriUe  abusea  of  glossolaly  had  led  to  outbreaks  which  entirely  ruined 
and  degraded  the  order  of  worship.  Amid  the  hubbub  of  ftnatical 
atteranoee  voices  had  even  been  heud  to  exclaim  "  Anathema  is  Jeaus." 
Those  hideous  blasphemiea,  due  to  secret  hatred  and  heresy,  had 
sheltered  themaelves  under  the  plea  of  uncontrollable  spiritual  impulse, 
and  8L  Fanl  had  laid  down  as  distinctly  as  St  John,  and  almost  in  the 
same  terms,  that  the  confession  of  Jesns  as  Lord  could  only  come  from 
the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  any  ono  who  spoke 
against  Jesus,  however  proud  his  claitna,  could  not  be  speaking  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.     It  is  interesting  to  find  the  two  Apostles  so  exactly 

>  "TorOiit  h»a  I  bMn  bom,  ud  (or  thli  hiTe  I  eooia  into  Uu  world,  tJut  I  ihoBld  tiMltir 
to  tkaTnilh.    Brarj  ana  who  il  at  tha  Trnth  hauathmj  niae"  (John  iilii.  S71 
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ia  aoooid  with  one  another.  It  ia  even  difficult  to  imagine  thkt 
St.  John  could  have  written  this  pass^e  without  having  in  mind  what 
Bt.  Paul  bad  said  to  the  OorinthiuiB,'  But  even  if  not,  we  hare  another 
proof  how  absurd  ia  the  theorj  which  places  the  two  Apostles  in  deadly 
antagonism,  whereaa  again  and  again  there  ia  a  close  reaemblonoe 
between  t^em,  not  only  in  the  exprsBdons  which  IJiey  use,  bat  also 
in  the  entire  Byslema  which  they  maintain. 

Here,  then,  waa  to  be  the  test  which  each  Christian  conld  ^iply. 
Eveiy  spirit  was  of  Qod  who  confessed  "Jeiut  Chritt  oome  in  Ittafl^t," 
There  were  even  in  thoee  early  days  professing  Christians  who  said  that 
Jeena  was  indeed  the  Christ,  but  that  the  Christ  bad  not  come  in  tite 
£esh.  They  maintained  that  during  the  public  ministry  of  Jesni^  tbe 
spirit  of  the  Divine  Christ  had  been  with  Him,  but  only  till  tlie 
crucifixion ;  so  that  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  in  the  human  nature 
was  nothing  but  a  semblance.  These  were  the  forerunners  of  the  sect 
of  Docetiste.  There  were  others,  again,  who  r^arded  the  life  of  Jesus 
as  homogeneous  tJiroughout,  but  denied  that  he  was  the  Christ  in  any 
other  aenae  titan  that  He  was  the  Jewish  Mesmah  ;  denied  that  He  was 
Christ  in  the  sense  of  being  the  Son  <A  Qod.  lliese  were  the  sRriy 
Ebionitea.  Against  them  both  St  John  had  erected  his  eternal  banitr 
of  sacred  testimony  when  he  wrote  "The  Word  became  flesh,"  a 
testimony  which  he  here  repeats,  and  which  he  expresses  no  leaa 
plainly  in  verse  14,  when  he  says,  "We  have  seen  and  do  testify  that 
the  Father  has  sent  His  Son  as  Saviour  of  tlie  World,"  Eveiy  spirit 
was  from  Ood  which,  speaking  in  iiie  mouths  of  Christian  prophets, 
confessed  that  Jesus  who  was  a  man  was  also  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
Ood. 

The  next  verse  (3)  begins  in  the  Authorised  Ternon,  "  And  ewy 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  ia 
not  of  Qod."  The  first  correction  which  muat  be  made  to  bring  b«dk 
this  varae  to  the  taie  reading  is  to  omit  the  words  "  Chritt  it  eome  «■* 
theJUtK"  Not  only  are  they  omitted  by  the  Sinaitic,  Alexandrian,  amd 
Vatican  M8S.,  and  abaent  from  the  Tulgate,  Coptic^  and  ^thiopic 
versiona,  but  also  it  is  more  acoordant  with  St.  John's  manner  to  vary 
the  form  of  his  antithetic  clauses.  The  meaning,  however,  remaina  th« 
same,  for  by  "  confeaaing  Jesus  "  nothing  can  be  meant  but  oonfeanng 
that  Ho  ia  tho  Incarnate  Son  of  Qod.  But  in  my  veraion  I  have 
ventured  to  follow  the  other  reading,  "Every  spirit  which  aetna 
3^vs  (j  \iti).  It  ia  a  reading  of  deep  interest,  and  one  which,  if  it  be 
genuine,  proves  very  decidedly  the  working  of  those  Gnostic  apeeola^ 
tions — at  least  in  their  germs — which  is  also  presupposed  in  the  later 
EpisUes  of  St.  FauL  The  authenticity  of  those  Epistles  has  often  been 
denied,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  refutation  of 
heresies  whidi,  it  ia  asserted,  had  no  existence  till  at  least  the  Booood 
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oenhuy.  I  have  already  endeaTOored  to  ehow  that  there  is  no  weight 
in  this  argument;'  bat  if  the  reading  "which  severH  Jeans"  be  indeed 
the  original  one,  it  fumishee  the  clearest  indication  of  the  direction 
taken  bom  the  fint  by  Gnostic  error.'  The  Docet»  and  Ebionites  hsd 
already  begun  to  "  sever  Jesus  " — to  say  that  He  was  a  man  to  whom 
for  a  time  only  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been  united,  or  that  He  was  a 
man  only  and  not  the  Son  of  God  at  alL 

It  need,  however,  be  hardly  said  that  the  interesting  character  of  a 
reading  furnishes  no  ground  for  accepting  it.  But  we  are  under  no 
temptation  to  introduoe  it  on  dogmatic  grounds,  seoiiig  th&t  even 
without  it  we  have  sufficient  indication  of  the  existence  of  these  secta. 

At  first  sight  it  mi^t  seem  to  be  fatal  to  the  reading  that  it  is  not 
found  in  any  mri»ting  manuscripL  This  fact  must  perhaps  suffice  to 
exclude  it  from  any  accepted  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  yet  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  exacUy  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  reading  .of 
the  existing  MSS.  is  outweighed  by  other  authorities  and  other  conode- 
ratio&s.*  In  the  first  place,  the  reading  is  found  in  the  Vulgate.  Then, 
Sooatea,  the  aoclesiastacal  historian,  tells  us  that  N'estoiius  "  was 
ignorant  Uiat  iln  tha  ancient  manuieripti  of  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  John 
it  iad  been  inrillen  that,  '  Every  spirit  which  bevsbs  Jesus  is  not  &om 
God.""  He  adds,  that  those  who  wished  to  sever  the  Divinity  of 
Jeaus  from  His  Humanity,  "  took  away  this  seose  (ro^v  rhr  tiAmar  ix 
TH  waJkaim*  irrrfpiptir  npiiDig*)  from  the  ancient  manuscripts."  How 
Diisterdieok  and  others  can  here  mMTitain  that  Socrates  does  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  reading  "  severs  Jesus  "  was  actually  /ound  in  these 
old  manuscripts  is  more  than  I  can  undeistond.  Tliere  is  no  other 
reason  for  mentioning  the  manuscripta  at  alL  Socrates  dearly  means  to 
diaige  Uie  ^Testorians  with  the  falfflGcatdon  of  the  text.  Iremeus  also, 
in  denying  all  claims  of  Ohriatian  orthodoxy  to  those  who,  under  pre- 
t«ace  of  gnotia,  drew  disUncUons  between  Jeaus  and  Ohiist,  between 
the  Only  Begotten  and  the  Saviour,  refers  to  this  passage  and  quotes  it, 
"  Et  omuis  spiritus  qui  bolvtt  Jesom  non  est  ex  I>eo."*  Origen,  again, 
on  Matt  XXV.  14,  quotes  the  verse  in  the  same  way,  and  adds,  "  we 
thus  reserve  for  each  substance  its  own  proper  attributes."'  Again, 
Tertullian,  in  referring  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  Tenes  of  this 
chapter,  sums  ^em  up  in  the  words  "  Joannes  Apostolus  .... 
antichnstoedioit  prooMMM  inmujufum  (verse  1)  ....  negantee 
Christum  tn  cams  veniue  (verse  2],  et  loiventeg  Jesum"  (verse  3).' 
Onoe  more,  St  Augnstijie  has  the  expreesion,  "  He  teven  Jetus,  and  denies 
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that  He  has  come  in  the  flesh."  Aj^inst  these  testimonies — Tuumatsk- 
able  BB  they  are — ^it  is  osaal  to  urge  the  supposed  siltoce  of  Polfcu|i^ 
who  in  his  letter  to  the  Fhilippians,  Ba;B,  "  but  every  one  who  does  not 
oonfesB  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  Antiohriat  Clearly, 
however,  this  maj  be  a  general  referenoe  to  the  second  verse,  and 
furnishes  no  proof  that  the  reading  "  severs  "  may  not  have  occurred  in 
this  third  verse  even  in  Folycarp's  time.  That  he  should  not  quote  it  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  its  difficulty.  There  is  a  compresaion  in  it 
which  requires  explanation.  It  involved  a  profound  and  preHoient 
oUusion  to  heresies  which  as  yet  were  vague  and  undeveloped.  It 
seeded  for  its  full  understanding  the  light  which  was  to  be  thrown  upon 
it  by  subsequent  history,  when  heresy  aftra  heresy  was  occupied  in 
"anering"  the  One  Person,  or  isolating  one  or  ot^er  of  the  Two 
Natures.  When  we  consider  the  proofs  that  the  reading  did  really 
exist  in  early  texts ;  that  there  was  every  temptation  to  add  explanatory 
glosses  to  explain  its  difficulty  ;  that  it  was  easy  for  such  an  ezplanatwy 
gloss  sa  "  doef  nof  confer"  to  creep  in  from  the  previous  t«xt ;  that  tbe 
explanatory  gloss  "  Christ  come  m  (Aa  fiuh  "  has  actually  so  crept  in ; 
that  the  later  addition  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  need  of  exf^aining; 
the  worda  "who  does  sot  confess  Jesus,"  wonls  which  by  themsdves 
gave  no  adequate  meaning ;  that,  lastly,  it  is  St.  John's  almost  invanaUe 
manner — a  manner  founded  on  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  paralleliBia  in 
which'  he  had  been  tmned — to  introduce  into  IJie  second  clause  of  hia 
antitheses  some  weighty  additional  element  of  tliought ; — when  w« 
remember,  lastly,  what  force  there  is  in  this  old  reading — what  a  flash 
of  insight  it  involves — then  we  may  be  reasonably  confident  that  it 
represents  what  St  John  really  wrote.  Nothing  but  its  difficulty  led  to 
its  early  obliteration  from  the  common  texts.  We  have,  then,  tiiis 
reeult : — that  the  ditintegration  of  tKa  divine  and  the  Auman  m  tht 
nofun  qf  Jenu  was  the  diatingniahing  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of 
Antichrists  It  is,  he  adds,  the  spirit  which  speaks  out  of  worldly 
inspiration,  and  meets  with  worldly  approval ;  but  they  who  are  of  God 
have  prevailed  over  the  Antichrists  by  holding  fost — onsbaken,  un- 
seduoed,  unterriSed — their  good  confession. 

The  power  to  make  this  good  confession  comes  from  the  Spirit  oC 
Qod ;  and  so  also  does  the  power  to  love  our  brethren. 

"  Beloved,  let  lu  love  one  snoQier.  For  love  ii  from  God,  and  every  ooa  tktA 
loreth  hath  been  Iram  of  Qod,  and  recognuetti  God.  He  that  loveth  not  nenr 
mxwnued  Ood,  becauae  Qod  u  Zi»r.'  Herein  wai  the  love  of  God  manifeated  in 
us,  that  God  hath  lent  Hia  Bon,  Uii  only  begotten,  into  the  world,  that  w«  idbv 
live  bv  Him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  bnt  that  Be  loved  nt,  ana 
sent  Mil  Son  as  a  propitiation  tor  our  ona.  Belored,  if  thna  God  loved  na,  wa  also 
ought  to  love  one  another.  Qod  no  one  hiu  ever  «een.  If  we  love  one  snirth«  Qod 
abideth  in  ua,  and  Hii  love  ba«  been  perfetted  in  ui"  (iv.  T~-12]. 

Bm  Ab([  tt  Tr«uM(,  Ix.  1.      "  Ood  li  Lara,*  a  Mita»  which  Ii  the  n 
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In  tlw  deep  langasge  of  St  John,  Uie  recognition  of  God — Ute 
leuning  to  know  Him  (yiyriaiitu) — is  a  much  greater  attainment  than 
merelj  knowing  oiout  Him,  and  having  haard  of  Him.  "  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  involves  a  spirit)^  likeness  to  the  Divine,  and 
rata  upon  a  poBsesBion  of  the  Divine."  And  this  possession  of  the 
Divine  emanates  in  love ;  lo^  mnst  of  neoeBsity  radiate  from  its  central 
light     The  hutoed  which  wells  from  a  fountain  of  inward  darkness 

Cvn  at  once  that  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Qod  does  not  exist  in  the 
rt  of  him  who  hates.  His  luitrod  is  the  more,  not  tlie  lees,  goilty  if 
it  tries  to  hide  itself  under  a  cloak  of  religiousness.  For  Qod  la  Lovb. 
If  Light  be  His  metaphjrsical  essence.  Love  is  His  ethical  nature.  The 
uttfathomable  and  inconceivable  fulness  of  life  which  is  named  Light  is, 
from  etemi^  to  eternity,  existent  onlj  under  the  form  of  Love.  If, 
then,  Qod  is  Love,  evetTthing  which  He  does  must  have  love  for  its 
aole  aim,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  communication  of  Himself.  Every 
one  who  knows  Him  is  bom  of  Him,  for  "  TTim  trul^  to  know  is  life 
eternal ; "  and  every  one  who  is  bom  of  Him  is  a  child  (rf  Light,  and 
reflects  His  light  in  the  form  of  love.  For  He  has  sent  His  Son  into 
the  world  to  give  us  life ;  and  this  life  manifests  itself  in  us  as  love, 
which  is  thus  of  its  very  nature  Divine.  The  love  we  are  enabled  to 
show  is  not  earthly,  not  human,  not  aniTnal — it  is  Divine.  It  is  an 
effluence  of  the  Love  of  Qod  poured  into  onr  hearts,  and  streaming 
forth  from  them  upon  others.  St  John  b  not  here  speaking  of  the 
mete  slightly  expanded  egotism  of  family  affections,  or  personal  likings ; 
he  is  spiking  of  Chrittian  love,  of  the  love  of  man  as  man.  That  love 
is  a  flune  from  the  Divine  flame.  Christ  rendered  it  possible  when  He 
died  as  a  propitiation  ^or  us  ;  it  becomes  actual  when  He  is  Christ  tn 
us.  When  we  possess  the  I^ght  it  will  certcunly  shine  before  men.  No 
one  has  ever  seen  God  ;  our  fellowship  with  Him  is  not  vitihle.  But  it 
is  much  neater,  for  it  is  spiritual.  He  is  not  only  with  us,  He  is  in  us ; 
and,  therefore.  His  Love,  in  all  its  perfection,  dwells  within  us,  proving 
its  existence  by  continuous  love  to  all  our  bretJiren,  whether  in  the 
Ohuich  or  in  the  world 


^MD  follows  the  summary  of  the  last  two  sections  :— 
"  Hetebv  we  lect^iiiM  tiut  we  ftUde  in  Him,  and  Hs  in  ut,  becanaa  He  hath 
Riran  to  lu  of  Hii  Spirit.  And  we  tuiTe  beheld,  and  bear  iritneu  tliat  ths  Father 
oath  sent  tha  Son  a«  a  Santnu  of  tha  world.  He  who  hai  confeoed  that  Jeaui  ii 
tha  Son  of  God,  God  aUdath  in  him,  aod  be  in  Ood.  And  we  hare  leant  to  know 
and  have  beUared  the  love  which  Ood  hath  in  lu.  Qod  ii  Lots,  and  he  who 
abidetbin  Iots  alddeth  in  God,  and  Qod  in  him  "  (iv.  13—18]. 

These  verses  state  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Apostle  hss  led  us — 
namely,  that  neither  confession  of  Christ  nor  love  to  the  brethren  are 
possible  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  If,  then,  we  have 
BO  onifessed  Christ,  and  if  we  love  the  brethren,  we  have  received  the 
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Spirit  of  Ood,  and,  therefore,  have  feUowahip  with  God  and  are  Hia 
eons.  We  abide  in  Him,  and  He  in  ua.  It  only  remains  to  thaw  that 
this  g;iTea  us  Ute  oonfidenoe  (n^o-Ia)  of  irhich  he  had  spoken  in  ii  28, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  entire  section. 

"Bftlku"  (Le.  by  all  that  I  haTe  ncnrm^edi),  "lore  hath  beea  perf ect«d  whh 
iu,<  in  otder  Utat  we  may  have  conSdence  in  the  day  t^  judgmcmt,  bacanae  u  He 
(Chriit)  it,  ir«  alto  ara  in  thit  world.  Th«i«  it  no  Mi  m  lore,  but  periect  lo*s 
caatetb  oat  faar,  becaoM  bar  hath  puniihment,  bat  he  that  feareth  hi^  not  he^ 
perfected  in  love  "  ■  (ir.  IT,  18). 

The  best  comment  on  the  first  of  ttieae  verses  will  be  found  in  the 
diacourses  of  our  Lord  in  John  xviL  14 — 26.  If  we  have  the  fellowahip 
with  Ood  of  which  he  has  spoken,  then,  Uiough  the  Church  ie  atiU  in 
the  world,  we  have  become  liie  Christ,  and  maj  answer  with  boldness 
on  the  Judgment  Day.  For,  just  aa  we  are  condemned  already  if,  by 
not  believing,  we  have  rejected  the  Light  for  the  darknen — so,  it  we 
have  believed,  we  anticipate  the  sentence  of  acquittel  Fear  is  insepar- 
able &om  the  self-condemnation  which  result^  from  being  sepanted 
from  Ood ;  it  is  an  anticipated  punishment ;  it  cannot  co-exist  wiUi  love ; 
where  it  exists  there  the  love  is  not  reel  love,  for  it  is  still  imperfect 
and  impure. 

Thui^  then,  St.  John  has  completed  one  great  port  of  his  anuounoed 
design.  He  has  written  iu  order  that  ChriatianB  may  have  fellowahqt 
with  Ood,  and  fellowship  with  one  another,  and  that  so  their  joy  noay 
be  full  It  will  and  must  be  full  if  they  have  perfect  confidence ;  H, 
being  at  one  with  Ood — they  in  Him,  and  He  in  them — they  lo<^ 
forward  witli  perfect  confidence  even  to  that  hour  when  they  shall  stand 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Here  he  might  have  dosed  this  part  of 
his  Bubjectj  but  in  one  last  retrospect  (iv.  19 ;  v.  6)  he  shows  tiiat, 
though  hitherto  he  has  treated  of  our  relation  to  Ood  and  our  relation 
to  our  brethren  in  separate  sections,  Ihe  two  relations  are^  in  reality, 
iudisBolubly  ona  And  for  this  purpose  he  gathers  togeUier  all  the 
leading  conceptions  on  which  he  has  been  dwelling — namely,  "  believing 
on  Christ"  (v,  5)  aa  the  principle  (positively)  of  "  keeping  Ood's  conir 
maiuimentB  (v.  2),  and  (negatively)  of  "  conquering  the  world  "  (v.  i,  fi), 
and  shows  that  they  find  their  unity  in  "  loving  onr  brother."  Ttom 
love  (iv.  19 — 21),  and  from  faith  (v.  1 — 5),  spring  alike  our  du^  to 
Qod  our  Father,  and  our  duty  to  cur  brother  man. 

I  irtWrf,  M  la<l.e,nfantoirhatsracea8a,HiiiJoluiiT.  S7,  irl.  ML 

•  "With na "—<,<., in UwalditoIthtChnn^    "CM  nuwoiaMl  mi  bwbj  «ilk  l*r  (ui' 

•  "  We  reoalTsd  not  ths  ipiiK  of  ilaniT  imlii  to  for,  bnt  ra  noilnd  the  nlilt  <<  >!»■ 
Udd  -  (Bom.  Till.  U),  Then  ia,  at  oovna,  ■  figJtUnu  f«ir  {Pt.  Hi.},  bol  it  b«  lo  it  no  aJuB 
cct«ROT.  Tbehl«liHt(tiitaoriiUlatobewlthoiitfaT,uidwltliloTe[thiloinattobe'*«th 
faar,  Init  without  lora  i*'  ur,  without  «itliar  foai  or  love  (eee  Ben^eJ,  ed  leaX     *nvav  <it 


szhohtation  to  lotk  561- 

"  Lat  OS  loTs,  beMBM  Hb  flnt  lOTsd  iu.  II  anj  one  m,j  I  loye  Gtod,  and  bate  hji 
Inother,  lie  ia  a  liar;  for  any  ono  yiho  laveth  not  hii  brother  Thom  ha  hath  wen, 
in  what  nay  can  he  lore  Ood  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  And  this  command  we  have 
from  Him,  that  he  who  loveth  Ood  hjve  also  hia  brother"  (iv,  19—21). 

"  Every  ono  who  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,*  hoa  been  bom  of  Ood,  and 
iTsry  one  who  toveth  Him  that  begat  loveth  atso  Him  who  hath  been  besotten  of 
Him.  Hereby  ws  reeogniBe  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  Tore  God 
and  do  Hii  commandments.  For  this  is  the  love  of  Qod,  that  we  keep  Hia  com* 
oiandmenta.  And  Hia  oommandmenti  are  not  heaTy,'  berause  everything  that  baa 
been  bom  of  Ood  oonqnen  the  world.  And  this  is  the  victory  which  conquered  the 
world— ooT  faith.'  Who  i«  he  who  conquereth  the  world,  except  he  who  belisveth 
ttat  Juna  u  the  Son  of  God  F  "  (t.  1—6]. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  Hections  he  ezLorta  to  universal  love,  and 
sliowa  that,  since  Ood  is  Invisible,  tLere  are  no  possible  means  by  which 
wfl  can  manifest  onr  love  to  Him  except  by  love  to  man,  in  whom  God 
ia  made  visible  for  as.  If  we  neglect  these  means,  our  self-aaserted  love 
to  Qod,  since  it  fails  to  meet  the  test  of  action,  can  be  nothing  but  a 
lie.  For  thongh  Ood  is  Unseen,  yet  His  IWenoe  is  represented  to 
IU  by  mas ;  and  again,  though  God  is  Unseen,  He  has  revealed  to  ns 
Hia  wiU.  And  the  will  which  He  haa  revealed,  the  obedience  which 
He  reqnires,  is,  lliat  we  love  one  another.  N'ot  to  do  so  ia  to  violate 
Hia  oominandment,  and  to  insult  His  image ;  and  He  who  acts  thos 
cftnnot  love  Him.* 

In  the  second  clause  his  summary  consists  in  telling  iis  that  faith  in 
JesTUB  aa  the  Christ  is  a  proof  of  our  sonship,  and  therefore,  can  only 
issue  in  love  to  all  God's  other  children.  If  we  are  loving  Ood,  and 
ob^ug  Him,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  very  love  and  obedience 
that  they  are  being  manifested  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
It  is  faith  which  won  the  yictory  over  the  world ;  and  faith  is  manifested 
in  lore.  Thns  all  the  elements  of  thought  are  gathered  into  one.  Son- 
sbip.  Faith,  Obedience,  conquest  of  the  world  are  aJl  essentialty  blended 
into  an  organic  unity ;  and  Love  is  at  once  the  result  of  their  ezistenoe 
and  the  proof  that  they  exisL 

BEOTION    IV. 
Aacauroi. 
At  this  point,  then,  Hie  Apostle  concludes  that  great  main  section 
of  hia  Epistle,  which  consiBted  in  setting  forth  the  Word  as  the  Word 


Alt,"  Mn  Baatti.  "tfaa  Xportia  ■UUdOt  k 
m  obeATTfld  at  tn«  oloeB,  u  tna  pro*  aad  itern 


of  tbew] 


aa*r>aBA>7tw4«B  Ucht"  (HaMLxLSO).    " Ds  quod  folxa.  et  )i 

Chrlat  (iTaa  itnocth  to  InV  Hum.    Wiogi  an  so  wslf^t  U>  tba  U 


folxa,  et  )a1 

OlUB  ilflllt  1 1 

t  In  tba  akj  aljOTe  ni,  ud  m  

Bwnda  are  bo  walghl  to  tha 
rather  the  Kwl  tliroii(h  tliem 

DM  bf  liMi  In  Cbrlit  *•  baoDiae  • 
Be  ot  EDod  ebMT,  I  ban  ovnwHn 
liv.  U,  "  11 7*  kin  D»,  keap  aj 


wbi^'^gjliRnlattaailraBtil  It  lalort  In  the  ikj above  ni.'ud  we  ■nit 
l,r»r   onljUi  Mti  of  th--"~     "-"- * '-"  '-  "■ '  - 


Qod^  Mumanda  are  no  walghl  to  tha  aonl,  which,  thnuh 

_    _Jb«Tt  t»  JtSmmil,  I  naTi  rather  tba  Kwl  tliroii(h  tliem  tlie  man  aoaa  aliA, 

ItaaUfai  tha  Son  stood"  (PiMr)- 


J  ci«-«  jm,  that  fa  Im  oaa  udUmt. 
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of  Life,  in  order  that  we  ma;  have  fellovship  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  our  joy  may  be  fuU.  But  this 
resulted  from  the  historic  revelation  of  which  the  Apostles  weri 
appointed  witnesses.  Life  apringa  from  the  Word ;  hut  tike  Churi'b 
could  only  be  taught  respecting  that  Word — the  Logos  who  became 
flesh — by  the  teetimony  of  the  Apostles  to  His  life  on  earth.  Of  that 
testimony  in  general  his  readers  were  well  aware.  It  only  remtuned  to 
Bay  something  aa  to  it«  cog^ioy  and  ite  resoltEL  This  he  does  in  ▼.  6 — 9 
and  10—12. 
The^ 


"This  IB  Ha  who  came  bj  meani  of  wator  and  Uood,  Jeaai  Christ;*  uotbr 
the  water  only,  bnt  by  the  water  and  th«  blood.  And  the  ^lirit  ii  that  wfaia 
Kitneaaeth  becauM  tAe  Spirit  i«  the  tmth.      Becanae  the>«  are  tl)ree  who  boK 

witness,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  the  three  tend  to  the  cne 
thing  (vif .,  the  possession  of  Eternal  Life  in  Jeens  Christ  ] "  ■  [t.  6 — B]. 

I  have,  of  course,  omitted  iho  words  "  on  earth "  and  the  Tcne 
about  the  three  heavenly  witneasea.*  TbB  spuziousneB  of  that  vene  is 
as  absolutely  demonstrable  aa  any  critical  conclusion  can  he.  It 
is  omitted  in  all  Greek  manuscripts  before  the  mxteenth  oentniy; 
it  was  unknown  to  any  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers  before  the  thirtemth 
century;  it  is  not  found  (except  by  latw  interpolation)  in  a  ain^ 
ancient  version ;  it  does  not  occur  in  any  one  of  aome  fifty  lectiooarita 
which  coDtAin  the  rest  of  the  passage ;  in  the  East  it  was  new 
once  used  in  the  Arian  controversy.  The  only  traoea  of  it  are  in 
some  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  eveq  then  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  show  that^  though  the  verse  may  have  been  a  marginal 
annotation,  it  did  not  occur  in  the  actual  text*  Had  it  met  been 
in  the  original,  its  disappearance  is  Eiimplr  inoonoeivable,  for  it  oontaina 
a  clearer  statement  ot  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  Bible.    I^iiB,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  it 

1  Thia  Ilea  infra,  p.  Bffii)  an  onlr  retar  pHmuO*  to  Vtterie  hots  In  tba  Ute  «(  Oinb 
"He  csma  br  W>t«— whloh  Is  oni  Uier  ItoiirpwJ-ud  bj  BlOod'wUA  Is  our  lUMa 

I  nnini  Tn>.T.  nil.  iS.    "I  in  them,  sad  Thou  io  ne,*  Ik  An  nnJMwJni  <£t  I' ((i>-»~- 
"  bnniftlit  to  %  fin&l  nnltr.  In  wtiloh  thtj  MMin  thdr  eon^M 


(Wotoott) ;  leeil,  m.    Bat  themailiig  hinlg  not  so  certain.    I  h>TS  nppoaail  Uia  vndl 
tirfr  lie  ^  to  mean,  "uetor' — i.i.,  m&ke  for  "me  tbing,'  lU.,  tlM  tnth  m  qasatlini,  "■> 
wiMn  KHuntiwil."    Bat  tlie  "  ods  thins  "  mw  b»  "ttaaC  Jam  li  tha  GhiisL'    WortawwA 
nndm  it,  "  ua  joined  into  one  sabatanoa,"  whloh  aalU  John  1*1L  K,  Imt  hwdlj  tUa  la 
Benia'i  "  Cm  tniu  wn(  il'<i««rd,"  Is  s  nwra  nnlcnaUa  nuuhnaa. 

>  TheT  were  9nt  (nailiitadln  tha  Ztlridi  Bibln,  Ufe,  and  iB  LatliM's  «dition  ol 
thar  wera  printad  Id  imalleT  tne,  at  In  bnekets,  bnt  sftar  UM  wttbcmt'  —  "- 
Greek  ttiej  nere  Ant  printed  in  tha  ComplDlauiiii  aditian  of  1S14,  si 
Eraamu.    In  hli  aditiinis  ot  ISIS  sad  KVt  £•  omlttad  them,  but  haTin* 
izodnoethmB  if  toond  In  a  dngla  Oraak  manaserlpt,  he  did  so,  tlio«r'' 
oompt — "  Ha  sol  lit  aoja  ■»'""■"'"-<'  "    Ob  tb^  msannoa  in  a . 
hasen  aald,   "  OlSBOio  ohaloogTaphoa  at  araditoa  Ttns  nt  aiam 
regtitnut  Chcasoa  snaa  mioii  tntairitMl  s(  Hultati jrroptar  leillatan  . 

•  ThsflrrtdistlBataiH>tatlon<Sth*w<^labTVigillaBThH«ala,attbsaad  of  the  IM 
eentan.  "  If  tha  foarUi  centarr  bnw  that  text,  let  It  eomein,  in  Ood's  nesse;  batittbd 
agadldnatksawlt,Ui«nAriaBiamlnltiheIgU  «ia  beat  down  wlthont  the  aid  o<  ttet  •«« ; 
andlettlntUt  proTeaalt  will,  tbad«rlniu  tsuuhaken-  (BenCl«J.  It  la  not  tapoBiUe  Ibat 
■ome  tfaDaoTibars  ma*  have  taken  Uiem  from  Bt.  Ojpiian,  and  written  thorn  aa  a  gln^  <m  tka 
naiiinoIhlallS.    (W<ndtworth  ntns  to  Taloknaar,  di  {Il««>i«  ia  tf.  10 
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bu  been  to  vigoroasly  dxitmdeA.  But  not  to  dwdl  on  the  groea 
immorali^  of  defendLig  &  passage  mamfostly  epurioaa  because  of 
its  doctrinal  oaefolnesB,  the  passage  is  not  in  the  least  needed  as  a  proof 
of  tlifl  doctrine  of  the  Tnni^,  which,  even  without  it,  is  in  this 
veiy  paragraph  distinctly  indicated  (vsa.  6,  9).  The  demonstrable 
spnrionaueas  of  the  veise  renders  it,  then,  unnecessary  to  show  that  it 
breaks  and  disfigorea  the  reasoning  of  the  passage,  because  it  belongs  to 
a  totally  diffnrtmt  order  of  ideas;  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will 
disappear,  as  it  ought  to  disappear,  from  the  text  of  any  revised  versioa 
of  the  English  Bible.' 

Bat,  omitting  the  spurious  words,  what  does  the  passage  meanl  It 
has  a  very  deep  and  true  meaning,  for  which,  if  Benan  had  sought  more 
patientiy  aod  more  rererently,  he  wonid  not  have  called  it  an  "  Elchsr 
■kite  Eaotasticali^."* 

He  Mya  that  Jeeaa  Christ  came  by  meana  of  water  and  blood,  and 
that  the  mter  and  the  blood  ar^  with  the  Spirit,  three  witnesses,  which 
give  one  ooqTerging  testimony.  As  to  wl^t  they  testify,  he  himself 
tells  ns — it  is,  tliat  Qod  gave  ua  Etem&l  Life,  and  that  this  life  is 
in  His  Son.  And  such  being  the  high  buth  to  which  they  bear  witness, 
it  is  most  important  for  ns  to  underst&nd  in  what  way  their  testimony 
is  valid— nay,  in  what  sease  it  can  be  called  a  testimony  at  alL  In  what 
tense,  then,  did  Jesus,  aa  Christ — that  is,  Jesoa  as  Sou  of  God— come  by 
water  and  btoodt  And  how  do  this  water  and  blood  constitute  two 
separate  wituessesl 

It  would  be  Bimply  impossible  for  any  one  to  answer  this  question 
who  had  not  the  Gospel  before  him.  The  notion  of  "Witness"  is  one 
that  plays  a  very  prominent  part  in  tlie  writings  of  St.  John.  To  hirri 
Christianity  is  emphatically  "the  Truth" — «.«.,  the  eternal,  all-com- 
prehensive Reality,  which  must  pervade  alike  the  thoughts  and  the 
actions  of  men.*  But  the  Truth,  so  ^  as  it  rests  on  outward  facts, 
must  be  brought  home  to  men's  hearts  by  "witness."  This,  of  course, 
was  neoesoiy  from  the  first ;  but  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  in  the 
days  when  but  few  could  bear  the  teetimony  first-hand,  and  wh^  many 
had  began  to  cavil  and  to  doabt. 

Now,  in  the  Gospel,  St.  John  has  adduced  and  elaborated  a  sevenfold 
witness/  I,  that  of  the  Father  (v.  31—37  ;  viii.  18);  2,  that  of  Christ 
Himself  {viiL  li ;  xviil  37) ;  3,  that  of  His  works  (v.  36 ;  x.  25) ;  4, 
that  of  Scripture  (i.  45 ;  v.  39,  40,  45) ;  5,  that  of  John  the  Baptist 
(i  7  ;  V.  33) ;  6,  that  of  the  Disciples  (xv,  37  ;  xix.  35 ;  xad,  24) ;  and, 
7,  that  of  the  Spirit  (xv.  26;  xvi.  14),  TTiese  seven  include  every 
po«dble  form  of  witness.  The  firat  two  are  inwards  and  Divine ;  the 
next  two  are  outward  and  historical ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  personal 

I  TUa  mstldntloii  wat  written  htlon  ths  Bcrlsad  VanloD  wu  pabliahed  to  JmM,  1881. 

>  I-  fT«(_..^~  Dailau-    Rant    Iftn. 

I|  XTL13inlLIl,17i  zrULar. 
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and  experiential,  depending  on  tlie  capacity  and  tanthfiilDeBB  of 
righteous  men ;  the  last  is  continuous  and  irre&sgable. 

Again,  in  tltis  Epistle,  though  St  John  alludes  to  the  ^tneaa 
of  God  (t.  9),  and  of  Christ  (v.  6),  and  to  the  witness  of  the  Apostle* 
(L  2 ;  iv.  14),  and  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  (t.  6),  he  does  not  allade 
to  the  four  other  forme  of  witness,  though  he  adds  to  them  tim  witness 
of  absolute  inward  assurance  (t.  10)  to  which  th^  give  rise.  And 
he  lays  special  stress  on  the  water  and  blood  as  the  two  separate  and 
powerful  testimonies  of  the  Christ  to  TTih  own  Divinily.  Now,  in  what 
way  did  He  manifest  Himself  to  be  the  Divine  Saviour  by  water  and 
by  blood! 

Clearly  not  by  the  Baptism  of  John,  where  the  water  played  a  most 
subordinate  part,  seeing  that  it  was  not  by  the  water,  but  by  the  Spint 
descending  as  a  dove,  that  He  was  consecrated  to  His  wort 

Nor,  again,  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  because  in  no  conceivable 
sense  of  the  words  oould  it  be  said  ^at  "Christ  camt"  by  means 
of  Christian  baptism ;  nor  is  the  institution  of  Baptism  mentioned, 
though  the  symbolic  signiScance  of  wat«r — which,  in  that  Sacrament, 
reaches  its  highest  point— is  indeed  alluded  to.  Water,  in  the  Qoepel, 
is  the  symbol  of  new  and  saving  life,'  as  it  also  is  in  Isa.  xiL  3,  More 
geneiully  and  simply,  it  is  the  ^mbol  of  purification.  Wben  oar  Lord 
speaks  of  "being  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,"  tlie  two  things 
symbolised  are  seen  in  their  unity — the  water  is  the  Bacramental  ixurtm- 
ment  of  spiritual  regeneration  into  a  holy  life. 

Yet,  since  even  thus  the  expression  that  Christ  came  "by  tbe  medium 
of  water  "  would  be  strange,  and  by  no  means  easy  of  interpretation,  we 
must  wait  to  gee  what  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  following 
expression,  that  Christ  also  came  "by  means  of  blood." 

Here,  again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pranary  allusion  cannot  be  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  word  "came"  has,  in  St  John,  a  special  and 
emphntic  meaning.  It  implies  the  man^atation  <if  Chriit  at  the 
Eedtemer.  It  cannot,  then,  be  sud,  on  any  ordinary  principle  of  inter- 
])retation,  that  Christ  "  came  "  by  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper.  And 
that  St  John,  at  leafit^  would  not  have  used  a  term  so  vague  is  clear, 
because  there  would  be  no  explanation  of  it  in  the  Gospel  There 
he  has  not  so  much  as  mentioned  the  institution  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper, 
though — in  a  manner  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  characteristic  of 
him — he  has  indicated  its  deepest  meaning  Further  than  tliis,  in  all 
direct  allusions  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  wine  is  never  severed  from  the 
bread,  tbe  blood  from  the  flesh.  Indeed,  for  the  interpretation  of  what 
St.  John  means  by  "  blood,"  we  need  go  no  further  than  this  Epistl^' 

1  John  liL  K 1  ir.  10 ;  tU.  S8. 

■  Jobs  tL  Thli  dUcouiM,  lnt«ipret«d  bf  tba  IraawnrtdM  ot  Hsbnw  ijntioUsB,  ti  &  BCat 
Importimt  protocUon  ftguLiurt  tbe  rapcntiUou  with  wblcb  UUnllani,  ud  nutailalltBi,  ^A 
■cclMiKliciiio,  bsTs  nin-oaDded  Uis  aabjwt  ol  tb*  Lard'a  Suppvr.  It  ihowi,  m  sIuniT  ■■ 
li™i»g»t«riiow,tliitbj  •'(•ting  Biifctfi,  Mia  drintiiigHtablooa,"  oar  lAd  amM  tta 
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vEiere  he  mentionB  the  \Aood  of  Christ  as  that  which  cleanses  us 
from  all  am.' 

So  far,  then,  we  hare  seen  that  by  "water"  and  "  blood  "  St  John 
means  the  symbols  reBpectively  of  purificatioa  and  of  redemption— of 
ngeneration  and  of  atonement;'  and  so  far  it  may  also  be  truly  said 
that  there  may  be  an  indirect  and  secondary  allusion  to  the  Sacraments, 
jnst  tfa  there  is  in  the  third  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  Oospel,  because  in 
the  Sacraments  the  symbolism  of  the  water  and  the  blood  finds  its 
culminating  application. 

But  eren  job  we  have  not  seen  how  it  can  be  said  that  "  Christ 
tame  by  means  iff  water  and  btood,"  as  the  jmavx  through  which,  and 
"  m  the  water  and  the  blood  "  as  the  ekment  in  which  He  came.  And 
it  is  no  small  ooiTobotation  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Epistle  was 
meant  to  aocompany  the  Gospel  as  a  kind  of  practical  commentary  upon 
it,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  simple  or  adequate  explana- 
tion unless  we  had  the  Gospel  in  our  hands.  We  find  it  there  in  a  fact 
teooided  by  3t.  John  alone,  but  placed  by  him  in  such  marked 
prominence,  and  corroborated  by  such  solemn  testimony,  that  the 
allusion  in  this  passage  to  the  fact  so  emphasized  cannot  be  mistaken. 
For  *n  tA«M  two  pauaget  alone,  of  ail  Scripture,  are  blood  and  water 
placed  together,  and,  as  if  to  show  yet  farther  the  connexion  between 
them,  they  ore  in  both  places  prominently  associated  with  the  notion  of 
witnen.  The  Jact  is,  that  the  soldier,  coming  to  break  the  legs  of 
the  crucified,  in  order  that  their  bodies  might  be  removed  before  the 
sabbath,  finding  that  Christ  was  dead,  did  not  break  His  legs,  "  but  one 
of  die  soldiers,  with  a  lancehead,  gashed  His  side,  and  forthwito  cahb 
THSRBOUT  BUOD  ASD  WATER,"*  Now  if  this  were  simply  a  physical 
fact,  arising  from  the  death  of  Jesus  by  rupture  of  the  heart,  and 
tho  natural  separation  of  the  blood  into  placenta  and  eerum,  both  of 
whidi  flowed  forth  when  the  pericardium  was  pierced,*  even  then 
(though  in  tills  case  there  can  cmly  have  been,  at  most,  a  drop  or  two 
of  water,  visible,  perhaps,  to  St.  John'  only,  ns  he  stood  close  by  the 
cxon),  the  symbols  would  not  lose  their  divine  ugnificance.  This 
circuinstance  in  the  death  of  Christ — which,  if  natural,  is  still  to  the 
last  d^ree  abnormal  and  unusual — would,  even  in  that  case,  most 
powerfully  suggest  the  symbolism  which  St.  John  attaches  to  it  It 
would  have  suggested  to  St.  Johu  the  thought  that  Christ  came— that 
is,  maoirBsted  Himself  as  the  Divine  Redeemer — by  virtue  of  the 
r^enerating  and  atoning  power  of  which  the  water  and  the  blood 
were  symbolic.'  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  alleged  fact  ever 
naturally  occurs;  nor  is  it  probable  that  St  John  had  enough  sdentifio 
knowledge  to  be  aware  that  i^it  oocurs  it  most  be  a  sign  of  death  j  nor 


I,  ■Ror  oOBdiuUiis  tha  Vb^in  to  hSm  hom*.  St.  JoliB  n 
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IB  it  his  object  to  ahov  tliat  the  death  wa«  real,  Eince  at  that  oarlj 
period — and,  indeed,  till  long  afterwards — the  reality  of  the  death  wu 
never  for  a  moment  questioned.'  In  the  Qospel,  as  here,  the  fact 
is  appealed  to  "  that  we  may  believe ; "  it  is  adduced  as  a  witoeoi  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Gonseqaentiy,  there  aa  well  u  kera,  we  must 
suppose  that  in  St.  John's  view  there  was  something  supematond 
in  the  circumstance ;  and  that  there  was  an  obvious  mjstvrj — that  a, 
ihe  obvious  revelation  of  a  truth  previously  unknown — in  that  which 
it  signified.  The  water  and  the  blood  are  witnesses  becanae,  in  the 
culminating  incident  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,  their  flowing  from 
His  fdde  aet  the  seal  to  Kia  manifestation  aa  a  Saviour,  and  becaoM 
they  are  the  symbols  of  a  living  continuance  of  that  work  in  the 
world.  The  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood,  are  three  wibienes; 
but  it  is  more  especially  and  emphatically  the  Spirit  that  bareth 
witness,  because  it  is  through  the  Spirit  that  the  witness  <A  the 
Water  and  the  Blood — that  is,  of  Ohnst's  regenerative  and  atoniiig 
power — is  brought  home  to  the  human  heart  Thus  "the  trioitr 
of  witnesses  furnish  one  testimony."  Their  threefold  testimoD;  ii, 
as  be  proceeds  to  tell  us,  the  testimony  of  God — 

"  If  we  accept  the  witneM  of  men,  the  iritneaa  of  God  is  greater :  for  thU  ii  Oa 
witnesa  of  Qod,   becauie*  He   hath  witaeaaed  cancermng   Hia  Son.     He  wlia 

believeth  on  tho  Son  of  Ood  hath  the  vitnaaa  in  Himaelf ;  any  one  who  helieteth 
not  on  Ood  hath  made  Him  a  liar,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  witnM 
which  Ood  had  witnessed  about  Hia  Bon.  And  this  is  the  mtnaaa  that  Ood  nn 
to  UB  Eternal  Life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  He  who  hath  the  Bon  hath  the  He; 
anj  one  who  hath  not  the  Son  of  Ood  hath  not  the  life"  [va  S— 12). 


established  by  Apostolio  testimony;  but  it  is  infinitely  mora  It  ix 
divine  testimony,  and  it  is  divine  testimony  echoed  and  conGrmsd 
by  inward  witness.  It  it  be  objected  that  the  Purification,  and  the 
Redemption,  and  the  quickening  Spirit,  are  only  in  any  case  witnesses 
to  the  believer — that  they  are  subjective,  not  objective,  the  answer  ii 
twofold.  First,  that  St  John  is  writing  to  believers,  and  thinking 
of  believers  only ;  and,  secondly,  that  both  the  perfected  witness  of  God 
(mnapTifniKt) — perfected  in  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  results  which 
sprang  therefrom ;  and  the  continuous  witness  of  the  Spirit — ««- 
tinuous  in  every  conversion  and  every  sacrament — are  indeed  primanly 
witnesses  to  bdievera,  but,  through  believers,  they  are  witnesses  to  ill 
the  world.  Believers  alone  possessed  Eternal  L^c^  and  it  was  their 
onanimouB  witness  tiiat  they  had  received  it  solely  through  Jesus  Cbiist 

iltwIUbeTCmtlutBiliwqwBtftadThaiaHttI*  moOilled  theTtmrirtdch  I  took  «(  B* 
olMumiUnw  In  the  Uf(  0/  CSrUt,  11.  IS*. 

•  iT<(A.B,Tnlf.,Ui>pl.,AniBtlu,eto.).DCitt*,l*ttiatownidiiw.  TbafmcMtnaw 
10  doiM  tiHih  and  allihtlr  unUnoiu,  In  tlw  Moood  fai  nlf ht  emu  **  that.'  Por  Ihm 
.___.^ . ..__..._....       ,,j^^_    Brrt  tl»  Maal'-iH'" 
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tibe  Son  ot  Ood.  Hie  echo  of  the  divine  witnesses  in  the  lives  oi 
ChristiiuiB  reverbeTated  the  diviae  testiinoa}'  in  thousand  of  echoes 
throDgh  all  the  world.  The  "  N^os  soli  innaeetUes  "  of  Tertullian,' — We 
alone,  rnnid  the  deep  and  gross  and  universal  corruption  of  a  Pagan  world, 
liTe  innocent  and  holy  lives — was  th^  one  argument  which  the  heathen 
found  it  moHt  impossible  to  resist  or  overthrow.  It  was  the  threefold 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  the  Water,  and  the  Blood,  multiplied  in  the  life 
of  every  Christian,  and  it  became  nltimat«ly  strong  enough  for  the 
regenemtion  of  the  world.  Thus  was  it  that  the  Word  manifested 
Himself  to  be  that  which  SL  John  called  Him—"  the  Word  of  Etem&l 
Life." 

8B0T10N  V. 


Hie  remaining  verses  of  the  Epbtle  have  an  interest  more  epeciaL 
St.  John  has  devdoped  his  main  ^esis ;  he  has  spoken  of  the  witness 
by  which  the  tniths  on  which  it  rested  were  established.  The  rest 
is  mainly  recapitulatory.  It  touches  again  on  faith  in  Christ,  on 
Eternal  Life,  and  on  Confidence  :  and  it  applies  that  confidence  to 
the  special  topic  of  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  (vs.  13 — 17).  Then, 
with  three  repetitions  of  the  words  "  we  know,"  he  once  more  alludes  to 
Sonship  and  Innocence,  and  severance  irom  the  world,  and  union  with 
God  and  with  Christ,  and  Eternal  life.  And  he  concludes  with  a  most 
weighty  and  pregnant  injunction.  But  so  rich  was  the  mind  of  the 
Evangelist  that,  as  we  shall  see,  he  cannot  even  recapitulate  without 
the  introduction  of  new  and  moat  important  thoughts. 

"  These  things  have  I  written  to  you  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  Eternal 
lafe — to  yon  who  helisve  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

"  And  thia  is  the  oonSdence  which  wo  bavs  towards  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  any< 
thing  acconiing  to  Hia  vili,  Hs  heareth  us.  And  if  we  know  thttt  He  heareth  lu, 
whatfoevei  we  aak,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  which  we  have  aaked  froca 
Him.  If  any  man  see  hii  hrother  ainning  a  ain  which  ia  not  unto  death,  ho  shall 
uk  uid  shall  give  him  life  ■ — to  those  who  are  dnninK  a  sin  not  unto  death.  There 
i>  a  na  unto  death.  For  that  I  do  not  say  that  he  should  make  request.  All  nn- 
BghlMKianeas  is  iLa,  and  there  is  a  nn  not  onto  death"  (vs.  13—17). 

The  first  verse  of  this  passage  sums  up  once  more  the  Mm  of  the 
Epistle — to  give  aasorance  to  all  true  believers  that  they  have  eternal 
life.  Such  a  belief  makes  ns  hold  towards  God  in  filial  confidence,* 
and  Uks  beloved  sons  we  can  ask  for  what  we  need  from  our  Heavenly 
Father.  But  if  our  minds  are  filled,  if  our  lives  are  actuated  by 
Brotherly  love, — if  our  fellowship  with  Ood  be  of  necessity  fellowship 

>  Tirt.  Apol,  IS. 

•  He,  tlM  pMOaatr,  sliaU  (Its  life  to  lil<  brDthar. 
UirthawboBonaitaabTotluT,  "iluUBTeikHalbw-.—    ,. 
bi  th*  l«wl  eonlndlat  tha  truth  that  a>  mas  can  hts  his  bn>ther. 


P»j«r,HlBlll,U,a;  Bn(l>sliiEFh.iiLU|  £ 
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with  one  another, — our  prayers  will  oDiutantly  be  oocafaed  wiOt  our 
brethren  ;  they  will  to  a  lai^  ext«nt  be  intercesaory  prayers  : — 

"  For  what  are  men  better  Uuui  aheep  or  goals, 
Th&t  noiiriali  a  blind  life  within  the  bnin, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  ot  prayer 
Both  for  themBelvaa  and  those  that  call  Uiem  fiiaiid  ; 
For  BO  the  whole  Tonnd  world  ii  avcry  way 
Bound  by  gold  uhninii  about  the  feet  ol  God." 

The  importance  attached  to  such  prayera  by  the  early  ChristiaDS,  nho, 
in  passages  like  these,  are  not  even  thinking  of  personal  prayers  for  anf 
earthly  blessing,  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  allosifni  to 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  intercessory  prayer  at  the  rery  close  of  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jamea.  Many  a  prayer  for  earthly  blessinga  may  be  bj 
no  means  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Qod  ;  and  St.  John  finds  it 
here  necessary  to  touch  on  a  prayer  which  is  concerning  spiritual  things, 
and  which  yet  he  cannot  bid  a  Christian  offer.  But  as  retards  pnjer 
in  general,  when  a  Christian  prays  be  knows  that  Qod  listaos,'  and  he 
therefore  has  what  he  aska  for.  He  has  it  even  if  the  prayer  be  denied, 
for  his  prayer  is  not  absolutely  that  something  which  is  contingent  msj 
happen,  but  that  God  will  give  him  the  true  and  the  best  answer  l^ 
making  the  will  of  the  petitioner  to  be  one  witli  His.'  How  St  Jolm 
assumes  that  the  Christian  will  pray  for  the  salvation  of  his  bretiirea, 
but  he  tells  us  ^at  there  is  one  instance  in  which  sui^  a  prayer  will  be 
unavailing.  It  is  when  we  see  our  brethren  sinning  a  sin  which  is  unto 
death.  In  other  cases  the  Christian  by  prayer  shall  give  his  brollter 
life ;  in  the  case  of  a  ^in  which  is  unto  death  St.  John  cannot  bid  anj 
Christian  to  offer  up  his  filial,  his  fauiiUar  prayer.* 

What,  then,  is  tiiis  sin  unto  deathl  ib  it  a  single  acti  is  it  a 
settled  condition  t  Does  it  give  any  connt«nance  to  &e  distinctioa 
between  mortal  and  venial  sins  I  Is  it  the  same  thing  ss  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost )  To  enter  fully  into  all  these  j;|uestions  here 
would  be  to  bwik  the  ooutinnity  of  our  endeavour  to  understand  the 
general  scope  of  the  £pistle.  I  will  therefore  treat  of  them  as  biiefl; 
as  possibia 

1.  St.  John  cannot  be  thinking  of  any  one  definite  act  of  sin  (ss  ii 
indeed  sufficiently  proved  by  his  use  of  the  present  and  not  the  acriat 
participle),  because  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  any  man,  apart 
from  inspired  supernatural  eyesight,  to  declare  that  any  particolar  sin 
was  a  sin  unto  death.  Saul,  under  strong  temptation,  lMY>ke  a  ceremonial 
commandment  of  the  FrO[jiet  Samuel ;  David  committed  adulteiy  simI 

>  Ji»At(Joluili.>ll  iLU,«). 

*  "  We  Isooiut  ot  tnnaiTM, 

Boff  Qt«B  oor  own  h^mifl,  which  tika  wiam  Powvs 

l>ttaj  lu  for  our  good.    So  gain  wa  profit 

B;  loslns  of  our  pn;en."— (Shalcipan). 
•  ^T^rp.    ItlanmubliUtliattbiiwordihoaldtoBNddM^A^filNIi 
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murder  muler  oonditiona  which  made  those  crimes  peculiarly  heinous. 
Who  would  not  have  said  i  priori  that  the  ain  of  David  was  infinitely 
the  more  deadly  of  the  two!  Yet  "th«  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed 
from  Saul,"  whereas  Dfcvid  was  still  able  to  pray  that  God  would  give 
him  a  new  heart  and  create  a  right  spirit  within  him — and  Hs  prayer 
was  heard.  Again,  the  Pharisees  attributed  Christ's  miracles  to  Beel- 
lebub,  and  in  so  doing  we  are  told  that  they  came  perilously  near,  if 
they  did  not  actually  commit,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
Sadduceea  and  the  Homans,  on  the  other  hand,  crucified  Him.  Who 
would  not  have  said  that  the  Sadducees  were  the  worse  offenders !  Yet 
Christ  prayed  unconditionally  for  His  murderers,  "Father,  forgive 
them ; "  and  if  He  gave  Uie  unconditional  promise  to  His  diaciplea  that 
"  whatsoever  they  a^ed  in  His  name,  believing,  they  eliould  reoeive," 
must  we  not  regard  it  aa  certain  that  His  own  prayer  was  heard} 
Clearly,  then,  a  sin  becomes  a  sin  unto  death  not  by  its  external  charac- 
teristics, but  by  its  interior  quality,  and  that  interior  quality  is  for  the 
moat  part  undisoemible  by  the  eye  of  man.  The  nature  of  the  coq- 
summating  act,  the  natuto  of  the  continuous  state  which  constitutes  the 
sin  unto  death,  may  be  completely  di^uised,  while  the  offender  still 
walks  among  men  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

"80  spoke  the  false  disMiabler  im|)eTceiTedi 
For  aeither  man  nor  anKel  can  diBoem 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invuible,  except  to  Ood  alone, 
By  His  permitaiTa  will,  tlirongh  Heaven  and  earth ; 
And  oft,  Utough  wigdom  waken,  siuipicioD  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  chnrgo,  while  goodness  thinks  no  iU 
Where  no  ill  seems  :  which  now  for  once  beguiled 
Uriel,  thoogh  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held 
The  sharpest  nghted  spirit  of  all  In  Heaven ; 
Who,  to  the  frBQdnlent  impostor  Foul, 
It)  his  uprightnea,  aiiEVsr  thns  returned." 

Faradiu  loll,  iii.  681—694. 

2.  There  is  such  a  thing — as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews — aa  absolute  and  desperate  apostasy,  where  a  man  cuts 
himself  utterly  loose  from  all  the  means  of  grace,  and  effectually  closes 
their  influence  upon  him.  There  is  such  a  thing  not  only  as  wilful,  but 
even  as  willing  sin.  There  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  deUberate  putting 
ctf  evil  for  good  and  good  for  evil,  of  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for 
bitter ;  such  a  thing  as  a  man  selling  himself  to  do  evil,  and  trampling 
under  foot  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  This,  in  the  view  of  the  Apostles,  is 
connected  with  Antichrist ;  the  man  who  does  it  is  a  "  man  of  sin  "  ;  it 
IB  a  deliberate  abuidonment  of  Christ  for  Satan,  of  light  for  darkness, 
of  life  for  death.  When  such  a  blaspheming  apostasy  occurred  in  the 
veiy  bosom  of  the  Church,  he  who  was  aware  that  it  had  occurred  could 
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only  feel  that  ho  far  as  mere  human  foreaight  or  hnman  pnijen  on  hit 
behdf  could  go,  such  a  man  would  die  in  Ms  idn.' 

3.  For  such  a  maa  a  Christitin  could  hardl;  offer  the  prajer  whieli  ta 
inspired  with  the  divine  oonviction  tiiat  it  is  heard ;  for  it  ia  impoauble, 
humanly  speaking,  to  renew  such  a  man  unto  tepentanc&*  St  John 
feels  that  be  must  refr^n  &om  exhorting  Ohristiani  to  offer  the  higlint 
kind  of  prayor' — such  prayers  as  Christ  offered,  and  which  are  scarctljr 
ever  predicated  of  any  other — for  the  most  consummate  form  of  nn.* 

4.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  that  he  /otiitb  even  such  prayera*  He 
oould  not  do  so,  for  he  gives  no  criteriou  by  which  his  readers  could 
discern  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  a  sin  unto  death.  He  only  m^ 
"  when  you  see  your  brother  sinning  a  Bin  which  you  know  may  be 
forgiven " — and  they  would  learn  from  the  entire  history  of  the  Old 
TeBt&ment,  aa  well  as  from  the  Ooq>eb,  that  this  might  be  any  sin  bow- 
ever  apparently  heinous,  were  it  even  such  a  sin  as  that  which  had 
stained  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and  against  which  the  very  heathen  bid 
exclaimed — "you  may  pray  for  it  witii  die  oonvicticHi  that  God  will 
hear  your  prayer."  But,  he  adds,  "yon  must  not  expect  that,  is 
every  possible  case,  every  prayer  you  offer  for  the  sin  of  a  brother  will 
be  heard.  For  there  is  a  sin  unto  death.  Not  respecting  that  sin  sml 
saying  that  a  sinner  should  make  filial  request"  TTiw  prayera  moat  in 
such  cases  take  a  humbler  form  (Btrtir) ;  they  mnst  inevitably  be  offered 
up  with  a  less  implicit  confidence  that  they  will  be  heard ;  they  mutt 
rather  consist  of  a  committal  of  the  sinner  to  Qod's  mercy  than  an  assured 
petition  that  that  mercy  will  be  extended  in  the  form  which  wa  desire. 

fi.  We  may  perhaps  derive  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
sin  unto  dea^  from  the  langusge  of  tike  Old  Testament,  with  the 
meaninga  which  the  Jews  inferred  from  it,  and  from  tlioee  passsges  ia 
the  New  Testament  which  seem  to  offer  the  nearest  parallel. 

B.  As  regards  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  phrase  "a  sin  unto 
death  "  (LXX  hamartia  thanaUphoroi)  in  Num.  xviil  22,*  Lev.  xzii  9,' 
but  this  does  not  greatly  help  us,  because  there  the  reference  merely  ii 
to  sins  which  were  punuhed  with  death,  whereas  St  John  is,  of  coone^ 
referring  to  spirituij  death,  as  in  iii  11. 

I  John  Tiu.  n-^i. 

>Beb.  ?L4-S,miid«BtlutpuauaaMU<ha,£Art<«r.  4.  S«M<rM«K  U.  783,  A- 

•  Wnin.  ThewoidaMCHtolliaMdoftlwpatltdenof  an  lofBlart  IpmrA  (r*f(},  cf  At 
monhmUtuaatnatlwof  kMnf  Bamt  oai Lota aenttManirmol  Bit  a^^jxmn —i 
iWTwiuMJiHiAof  UM|gniT«  <X  tha  ditdplH  ( John  xl*.  U  i  xtLM;  iYiLg,a,»i^^ 
Aaw  that  BLjobn  felt  udol)aKnd  the  dlaOKitlOB).  We  uv  lumblT  wnw  IA*  K^nM* 
of  lini  not  Ofllo  ciMtli  %  m  buj  sot  mwu  tpanr  tluM  of  iIbi  luito  dMlk. 

•  B7B"iiBiiiitodiBtIi,'Bt.  JcAamwit  ■bsolata  and  wiltBl  ^oalujr  tiota,  aad  alHfibgi 
«(,  ChT<at,liotbtkMntleallj  ud  vnotlaallir. 

•  "  On,  H  TsUi,  Hd  mb  dnbloiBpatnoai'  (CUtIii). 
■  "»ti  will)  high  bud,"Kua.i;T.  30;  Ibtt.  ilL  SKSobOHsBt,  ad  Uc). 
>  rac$  KBTT    Tha  n(nt 


aeBlsatot^cTltlcdparifinllaiu.  ThaRabbli  dlTtdsd  tiBi  Into  HrrcAnanaadtAnorr 
Db  "aida  onto  dcftUi,"  uid  "  not  luta  dath."  In  tha  Tilmad  wa  And  "  fta  hu*  a>  ■» 
HUH  of  dor^]  Ha  who  kaepa  on  tfindnK  uid  rnanthw  iltmatalT  r  (W  h*  who  ■!■•  i>  > 
■■  *n  I  (SI  ba  wbo  dn*  on  pnrpOM  to  np«nt :  (u  lu  mo  nuHth  tlu  m  •  "  •  •- 

ihsnad.*    Tha  Mth  l»  Mt  ma^i^ia  &.taa  d*  B«b.  gittaa,  IS). 
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!b  much  light  thrown  on  the  passage  hj  the  crimes  to 
cutting  off  from  the  people  "  is  assigned  as  a  penalty 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  Whatever  interpretation  be  attached  to  these 
words — whether  death  by  divine  interpodtion,  as  the  Kabbia  thought, 
or  by  the  hand  of  the  civil  power,  as  others  think,  or  exile,  or  excom- 
mumcation' — it  is  quite  clear  that  the  eins  upon  which  this  excision 
(careth)  is  denounced  are  not  unpardonable,  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
repentance  and  foi^veness. 

y.  Again,  in  no  less  than  three  places,  Jeremiah  is  forHdden  to 
pray  for  the  Jews  (Jer.  vil  16;  xL  14;  xiv.  11);  yet  we  certainly 
may  not  infer  that  the  case  of  tjl  these  Jews  was  eternally  hopeless, 
or  Hatt,  though  they  were  put  beyond  the  range  of  the  prayers  of 
men,  they  were  therefore  for  ever  excluded  from  the  tender  mercies 
of  God. 

I.  In  Uie  Kbw  Testament  we  find  St  Paul  twice  using  the  expres- 
non  "delivering  to  Satan."  The  oftenders  to  whom  he  applies  it  are 
the  Corinthian  sensualist  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and  HymenteuB,  and  Alexander 
(1  Tim.  1  20).  Again,  for  Alexander  the  Coppersmith,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14, 
St.  Paul  ofiers  no  prayer  but  thie^  "  May  the  Lord  reward  him  according 
to  his  works."  ^ow  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  while  a  man  was 
under  the  sentence  of  the  Church's  excommunication — while  he  was 
thus  deliberately  cut  off  by  their  act  from  the  means  of  grace— he 
would  not  have  been  included  in  their  prayers ;  not,  at  any  rate,  in 
such  prayers  as  they  were  wont  to  offer  up  for  one  another.  We  see 
the  character  of  the  sins  of  these  men.  The  sins  of  Hymenteus  and 
Alexander  consisted  in  deliberately  rejecting  {i,wairiti*r*  "  pushing  away 
from  themselves ")  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  and,  in  consequence, 
making  shipwreck  of  tiieir  faith.  St  Paul  delivered  them  to  Satan. 
Whyl  In  order  that  they  might  perish  everlastingly  1  Far  from  it; 
bat  for  a  merciful  and  hopeful  purpose — "  that  they  may  be  trained  not 
to  blaspheme."  A  worse  case  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  of  the 
Ooriuthian  offender.  He  was  a  Chnrch-member,  admitted  into  full 
fellowship,  even  supported  by  public  sanction,  and  yet  he  was  living  in 
the  open  practice  cj  a  sin  so  shameful  that,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  it  is  not 
EO  mudi  as  named  among  the  heathen."  No  conduct  oould  be  more 
infamous,  not  only  in  itself  but  also  because  it  caused  the  name  of 
Christ  to  be  blasphemed  in  that  vile  heathen  world.  With  intense  and 
burning  indignation,  St.  Paul  imagines  himself  present  in  spirit  in 
tiie  assembly  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  there  solemnly,  in  the  name 
of  Christ  he  "  hands  over  the  offender  to  Satan."  If  any  sin  could  be 
r^arded  as  a  sin  unto  death,  must  not  this  hare  been  such  a  sin,  seeing 
that  it  was  shameless,  continuous,  against  light  and  knowledge,  Uie  sin 
of  a  Christian  which  was  not  even  tolerated  by  heathens  1  It  was 
natural  tibat  the  victorious  prayer  of  triumphant  oonfidenoe  should  1m 

•  So  Omm.  nm.  i.  •.  rra  p.  n». 
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suspended  in  &e  case  of  sacji  a  nuuL  Yet  what  is  St.  Fanl'i  ol^ect  in 
hmniing  him  to  Satan  I  Not  b;  any  meana  his  ererlastuig  damnation, 
but  "  the  destruction  of  hia  carikal  impulaes,  *n  order  that  Am  ipirit  may 
be  taved  in  lAe  day  of  tite  Lord  Jesua."^  T^e  man  vxu  handed  lo  SaUn 
by  the  now-aroused  conscience  of  the  startled  community.  And  what 
was  the  result  t  In  his  next  letter,  a  few  months  afterwards,  St.  Paol 
is  once  more  uifpng  them  to  show  mercy  towards  this  very  oSender. 
The  "  handing  to  Satan  "  has  done  its  work.  The  fleshly  temptation 
has  been  annihilated  The  man  has  repented  St.  Paul  is  now  abvi 
lest  he  should  be  injured  by  oTer-severity,  He  bids  them  restore  utd 
ratify  their  love  towards  the  now  penitent  transgressor,  "  lest  hj  taj 
means  he  should  be  swallowed  up  by  his  superabundant  sorrow."' 
Similarly,  in  the  case  ol  Alexander,  St.  Paul's  avoidance  of  a  prayer  for 
him  u  practically  a  prayer  for  him.  It  is  not  equivalent,  as  ia  some- 
times supposed,  to  a  sort  of  curse,  "  May  God  do  him  evil  as  he  has 
done  to  me  ;  "  for  such  a  pnyer — though  a  I>avid  or  a  Hebrew  exile  ma; 
have  offered  it  in  ignorance,  in  days  before  the  new  commandment  had 
been  ottered — in  days  when  it  had  been  said  to  them  of  old  time, 
"Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy  " — could  not  have  been  offered  without 
■in  by  a  Christian  Apostle.  St,  Paul's  ejaculation  ia  only  another  way 
of  saying  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  him  ;  I  leave  him  in  the  hands  of 
aod." 

From  this  examination  then  we  may  infer  that  St.  John's  limitation 
belongs,  like  so  many  of  his  thoughts,  to  the  region  <tf  the  ideal, 
the  theoretical,  the  absolute ;  that  it  is  only  introduc^  as  a  passtng,  bot 
very  solenm,  reminder  of  the  buth  that  there  is  a  sin  which  is  past  the 
possibility  of  being  benefited  by  the  Christian's  prayer — a  «n  wbitli 
can  be  only  left  to  Qod,  because  it  Is  discernible  by  Him  alona  Fraeti- 
cally  it  is  most  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  become  cognisant  of  any  sin 
in  a  brother  so  heinous,  bo  desperate,  so  darkly  deliberate  in  the  t^tostaU 
condition  of  heart  which  it  implies,  bo  obviously  beyond  the  poesibilitf 
of  repentance,  that  we  dare  not  pray  for  iL  On  the  analogy  of  the 
language  used,  both  in  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments,  we  must  infer  diat 
even  though  there  be  a  sin  unto  death,  it  is  not  beyond  ^e  mer^ 
of  Him  who  died  "that  He  might  destroy  him  who  hath  the  power  of 
death,  that  is  the  devih"  To  Ood  we  may  leave  it,  if  we  find  that 
we  are  unable  to  ofier  up  on  its  behalf  the  prayer  of  faith.  How  little 
we  are  ever  likely  to  realise  the  existence  of  such  a  sin  we  may  infei 
from  this — that  there  are  only  two  or  three  in  all  the  long  generationt 
of  Christian  history  about  whose  salvation  the  Church  haa  ew  veotued 
to  express  an  open  doubt. 

We  are  told  in  the  Talmud  that  Bemriah,  the  wife  of  the  gnat 
Kabbi  Meier,  once  heard  him  ardently  praying  to  Qod  against  some 
igiforant  people — am  haratrim — ^who  annoyed  him.    She  oame  to  bin 

>10l>T.T.S.  *IOv.lL^« 
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and  Bud,  "  Do  yon  do  titia  becaiue  it  is  written  (in  Ps.  dv.  35]  '  Let  ths 
ainoere  be  consumed 't  Snt  there  it  is  not  written  chotaim,  '  sinners," 
but  ehitlaint,  'sins.'  Besides,  the  Faalm  adds,  'And  let  the  wicked 
be  no  more^'  that  ia  to  say,  'Let  sins  cease,  and  the  wicked  will,  cease 
too.'  Fray,  therefore,  on  their  behalf,  that  they  may  be  led  to  re- 
pentanoe,  and  these  wicked  will  be  no  more."  This  he  therefore  did, 
and  they  repented,  and  ceased  to  vex  him,' 

The  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  show  that,  as  a  mle,  we  must  herein 
follow  the  example  of  the  brilliant  Babbi.  But  the  New  Testament 
teaches  the  lesson  &r  more  folly  than  the  Old.  The  Church  herself 
teacheB  na  to  pray— 


And  accordingly  Bt>  John  inatantly  lesTsa  the  st'tbject  of  the  sin  unto 
death  to  which  he  has  made  this  unique  and  passing  allusion,  and  adds 
"  All  unrighteousness  is  sin,  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death."  There- 
fore you  will  ever  have  the  amplest  scope  for  your  intercessory  sup- 
plications. Practically,  Uiat  scope  is  the  whole  range  of  unrighteous- 
ness Uie  whole  rapge  of  human  sin.  If  the  sin  for  which  we  are 
intorceding  is  a  sin  which  God  knows,  and  which  we  may  fear  to  be  unto 
death,  St,  John  does  not  forbid  such  prayers;  for  he  says,  "I  do  not 
say  that  you  should"  (•ix^ba),  not  "I  say  tluit  you  should  not" 
(i^iym  Ira  fA).  Clearly  it  can  never  be  in  our  power  to  decide  what  sins 
SLi«  unto  death.  If  we  unwittingly  pray  for  such  a  sin,  the  Apostle 
can  give  us  no  promise  that  the  intorcession  is  of  any  avail.  But  if 
there  be  any  sin  for  which  we  feel  the  genuine  impulse  to  pray,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  that  impulse  is  an  inspiration,  and  tjierefore  that 
the  prayer  may  be  ofiered,  and  will  be  heai^ 

Hieu  the  Epistle  concludes  with  these  words : — 

■'Wa  KNOW  th&t  eTsty  cau  who  ha*  been  bom  of  Qod  unneth  not;  bat  ho  who 
is  bora  of  God  keepeth  huDBelf,*  and  tlie  wicknd  cob  giaspoth  him  Dot."* 

"  Ws  KNOW  that  ne  are  of  God,  and  the  wtiGie  world  lieth  !□  the  wicked  one. 

"  But  wi  Know  that  tho  Son  of  God  ia  come,  and  hslh  given  ui  undentandiog 
that  we  raco^iM  Him  who  ia  true,  and  we  are  in  Him  who  ia  true,  in  His  Bon, 
Jesus  Christ.    This*  ia  the  trae  God,  and  Life  GtonuJ.* 

"LiUlothildnu,  keep  youtsolve*  from  idola"  [tbt.  18 — 21). 

>  AraOah  Zanh,  f .  18,  k 

*  It  ia  aatooiihbiff  that  llford,  fallowii»  Uu  VulAta.  ilunilil  randar  tills  "  but  he  that  hath 
bMsbocmol  Ood,ir(i.(.UadlTlBa)ilrth)EHp«thhliii"("Kd  ■■    -  ■ 

Than  la  not  tlw  MwJlaat  tbooliisbml  diScaltT  lumlTsd  in  n  jii 
<Me  on  ill.  S^It  maana  that  affort  la  alnri  neomUT  s 

t  ■■  ^a  ErUue^proacliaa  luv,  aa  a  flj  appmchH  a  lamp,  bat  doei  not  lnjnra,  doas  not 
trim  touch  hba "  (Bwel).    But  jtniiw  wtth  a  gaeltln  pitnerl;  meana  "  to  la;  hold  of."   1 
Thni  -t  MM  iwrtr  la  not  yali  M  Imum.  but "  G^  not  to  nia^  (aee  my  Lift  i^  Chriit,  U.  aif.  ' 

.J-      .     ...~.. TnlnHlaSonfJerr^l, 

tbwa^<ritbStarna]Iiita(BaiitB]).    Comp^  John  xvU.  1. 
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Here,  as  before,  St.  Joha  ia  beholding  all  things  in  their  idn. 
Here,  Bod  now,  neither  ure  we  absolutely  Binlesa,  nor  is  the  vhole 
world  absolutely  absorbed  in  sin.  But  in  idea,  in  the  oltiiiukte  truth  of 
things,  it  is  so,  and,  in  the  final  eeverance  of  things,  it  will  be  to. 
Our  knowledge  that  it  is  and  will  be  bo  reeta  deep  among  the  bases  of 
all  Christian  faith.  We  know  it  because  Christ  has  come,  and  hu 
given  us  diaoemmont  to  recognise  Him  who  is  the  only  Beali^.  Ve 
are  in  Him,  and  in  His  Son ;  He,  Qod  the  Father,  is  the  Teiy  God, 
and  Etental  Life.'  For  St.  John  haa  already  said  in  his  (ktfd 
(zTii.  3),  "This  is  the  Life  Eternal,  that  they  should  leani  to  kiKnr 
Thee^  the  only  tfue  God,  and  Jesus  Chiis^  whom  llton  didst  aend." 

The  last  veise  is  a  moat  pr^nant  warning  iatxoduced  by  ths 
Apoatle'a  most  affectionate  title  of  address — Little  children  1 — "  kaep 
youraelTes  from  idola,"  He  ia  not^  of  oonrse,  thinking  of  tiie  godi 
of  the  heathen.  He  is  writing  to  Christians  who  had  long  abandoned 
theae,  who  had  not  the  smallest  temptation  to  apostatise  to  thar 
worship.  He  is  speaking  of  "subjective  idoliam."  He  ia  putting 
them  on  their  guard  against  seductive  notions  of  false  ptopheti 
subtle  suggestions  of  Anticbrista.  Ha  is  warning  them  not 
against  gross  idols  of  gold  and  jewels,  r^resenting  deities  of  lutt 
aiid  blood,  but  against  false,  fleeting,  dangeroqs  images — idols  of 
the  forum,  of  the  theatre,  of  the  cave ;  aystematising  inferences  of 
scholastic  theology;  theories  of  self-vauntii^  orthodoxy;  aembknca 
under  which  we  represent  Qod  which  in  no  wise  resemble  Him ;  emr- 
widening  deductions  from  Scripture  grossly  misinterpreted ;  earlhtjr 
passions  and  earthly  desires  which  we  put  in  the  place  of  TTim ;  ideu 
of  Him  which  loom  upon  us  through  the  lurid  miste  of  earthly  feu  and 
earthly  hatred ;  notions  of  Him  which  we  make  for  ourselves,  whid 
are  not  He ;  conceptions  of  Him  which  we  have  derived  only  from  on 
party-organ  or  our  personal  conceit.  It  is  the  most  pn^nant  of 
ail  warnings  against  eveiy  form  of  nn&ithfulness  to  God — againd 
violations  whether  of  the  First  or  of  the  Second  Conunandmeat; 
against  devotion  to  anything  which  is  not  eternally  and  absoluteljr 
true ;  against  perversions  due  to  religionism  quite  as  much  as  against 
open  rejection  of  God ;  against  the  tyrannous  shibboleths  of  sggressin 
systems  no  less  than  against  the  worship  of  Belial  and  of  Manrnxm. 
These  are  the  idols  which  in  these  days  ^so  are  more  perilous  to  &ith 
and  holiness  than  any  which  the  heathen  worshipped.  ■  "Hsj  are 
dominant  in  sects  and  Churches  and  schools  of  thought.  They  are  the 
work,  not  c^  men's  hands,  but  of  their  imaginations.  Hiey  hsTii 
moutJis,  but  do  not  utter  words  of  truth ;  they  have  eyes,  but  Dot 
such  as  can  gaze  on  the  true  light ;  they  have  hands,  but  tbey  do  not 

'  That  the  Father  li  tsferrcd  to  Bceiaa  to  be  deeidBd  br  John  zvii.  3.  Tbat  ■ 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  ehan^e  of  lubject.  The  Father  ii  tha  piiaoinl  eabject  of  H* 
whole  olanie,  tbonsh  the  Son  u  last  named.  For  >  Dmilar  ohanse  of  n^iMot  m*  nne 
IS,  aod  iL  2%  and  3  John  7- 
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the  deeda  of  righteoaanees ;  feet  have  they,  bat  only  snch  as  hniry 
them  into  error.  "  They  that  make  them  are  like  nnto  them  j  and  so 
are  &1I  soch  as  put  their  trust  in  them."  Little  cMldren—oU  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth — all  who  know  that  hatred 
is  ot  the  devil — all  who  have  recognised  tliat  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law  " — little  ohitdren,  keep  yooraetvea  from  idols  I 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THK  SROONSBPUrLI  OF  CTI.   JOHN. 
"  Amor  non  modo  vonu  amor  eat,  *ed  veritate  evangalicA  nititnr." — Bbtoxl. 

Apart  from  the  troths  inculcated  in  such  private  E^dstles  as  the  Second 
and  Third  of  St.  John  and  that  of  St  Paul  to  Philemon,  it  is  a  happy 
Providence  which,  in  spito  of  their  brevity,  has  preserved  them  for  us 
daring  so  many  hundred  years.  They  show  ua  what  grace  and 
geniality  reigned  in  ChristiEm  intercourse,  and  how  much  there  was 
in  this  sweet  communion  of  stunts  which  compensated,  even  on  earthly 
grotmds,  for  the  loss  of  the  world's  selfish  friendships  and  sedoctive 
approbation.  The  love  of  the  brethren  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Christ. 

That  these  little  letters  are  genuine  there  is  good  reason  to  believe. 
'Rey  may  be  treated  together,  because  there  can  bo  no  question  that  if 
either  of  them  is  genuine  toth  of  them  are,  since  they  may  well  be 
described  as  "  twin-sisters."'  Their  close  resemblance  in  style, 
phraseolf^,  and  tone  of  thought,  shows  that  they  were  written  about 
the  same  time^  and  by  the  same  person.  Farther  than  this,  they  agree 
so  cloeely  with  the  First  Epiatle  that  if  they  were  written  by  another 
^le  naemblanoe  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  deliberate  imitation. 
But  what  possible  ground  could  there  be  for  "  foiging  "  letters  so  slight 
as  theae,— letters  which,  though  full  of  value,  do  not  add  a  single 
eaaential  thought  to  thoae  which  are  already  fully  expressed  and 
elaborated  in  the  other  writings  of  St  John )  Their  veiy  unimportance 
for  any  doctrinal  purpose,  apart  from  the  Gospel,  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  First  Epistle,  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  no  faUariiu  would  have 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  palm  them  off  upon  the  Church.  Ooa- 
taining  no  conception  which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  they  have  little 
independent  dogmatic  value ;  their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  glimpse 
whidi  they  give  us  of  Christifui  epistolary  intercourse  in  the  earliest  daya. 

The  eztema)  evidonco  in  their  favour  is  even  'stronger  than  wo 
cotdd  have  expected  in  the  case  of  compositions  bo  short,  so  casual,  and 
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BO  tmmiirked  hy  special  faatnrea.  Tbere  is  but  one  paaaage  (yk.  10, 11) 
in  the  Second  Epistle  which  can  be  quoted  as  distinctive,  and  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  the  ono  to  which  moat  frequent  reference  is  made ; 
nor  is  there  anything  which  specifically  characterises  the  Third  except 
the  allustoDS  to  Diotrophea  and  Demetrius.  There  is  scarcely  a  wogle 
expression  in  either  of  these  letters  with  which  previous  writdngs  hara 
not  already  made  us  familiar.  Indeed,  no  less  than  eight  out  of 
Uurteen  verses  in  the  Second  Epistle  are  also  to  be  fonnd  in  the  ¥mL 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  they  only  becajne  known  giadaally 
to  the  Ohurch,  aiid  that  they  were  regarded  as  comparatirdy  as- 
important,  being  written  "out  of  feelings  of  priTata  affection,  thcMigli 
to  the  honour  of  the  Catholic  Church."'  Yet  the  first  of  them  is  twin 
quoted  by  Irenseus,'  and  twice  referred  to  by  Clemens  of  Alexandm' 
Cyprian  mentions  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Elect  Isdj  (of  oours«  tbt 
passage  about  "heretics"),  was  quoted  by  one  of  the  bishops  at  tin 
Council  of  Carthaga  The  testimony  (^  the  Uur&torion  Cuon  it 
ambiguous,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  text,  bat  It  seems  to  (dl 
in  favour  of  the  Epistles.*  The  Syrian  Church,  according  to  Cosmaa 
Indioopleust«s,  did  not  acknowledge  these  Epistles,  bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Second  Epistle  is  quoted  by  Ephraim  ihe  Syrian,  EnselHiii 
and  Origen  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Epistiea  as  genuine  thou^ 
they  rank  them  among  the  disputed  books  of  tlie  canon — the  anii- 
Ugomena;  as  also  does  Dioaysins  of  Alexandria,  the  pseudo-ChryBOstom, 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.'  St.  Jerome  says  that  there  were  maiiy 
who  assigned  them  to  the  authorship  of  "John  the  Presbyter;"  bnt  ha 
seems  himself  to  have  accepted  them.*  The  notion  that  they  wers 
written  by  "John  the  Presbyter"  was  revived  by  Erasmus  and  Orotim, 
and  has  since  been  maintauted  by  some  modem  scholars.'     Bat^  ai 

■  Th«  Mtuatorba  Caiian  mjt  of  tlu  EpiiUe  to  Philamon  uid  tba  two  to  "RaaO^, 
that  thaj  war*  written  "pra  afftetu  at  dilHtjone  in  faonorem  tamin  •oc1«uaa  oktholicw. 

>  Iran.  Batr.  lit  16,  8;  i.  16,  3. 

>  Strom.  U.  IG,  knd  Fragt^  p.  1011,  sd.  Pottv  (bat  comp.  Biueb.  B.  Jt.  n.  It); 
Tttt.  De  Praaer.  Batr.  33. 

*  Sm  WioKlar,  Slitdim  vnd  KrUOxn,  184T,  p.  S43.  Th«  tms  nttdiug  ud  nmctia- 
tioD  of  tha  pa—ga  ■aami  to  ba  "Epiitolae  una  Jnilka  at  (apenoripti  JobMiBei  due  («r 
duM  =1  t*it,  "kpur")  in  OkthoUea  hubeotur."  Tha  wordi  which  foUov,  "at  Sapiulit 
abamieii  Sijomoiui  In  honoiem  ipdiu  loripta,"  mutt  tbeu  be  refetndto  tha  ApaaljiM, 
■a  though  it  «M  written  by  friandi  of  John,  aa  Wiidom  hj  frienda  of  SoltNUoa. 

*  gi  nrm  «<»1  vr<rrlat  •Vw  nifT«  (Orig.  up.  Smth.  B.  B.  tl  2S;  Dcm.  SmV-SLSI; 
•in  Ttii  Kiar/tiiiBToli  rrn'imimi,  «n  tml  Mpam  ipttri^at  luiu^  (Enaab.  iiL  ffi}  j  ji^mi'm 
^•^rm  iDiimri.  Alex.  ap.  Eiuab.  viL  25) ;  imA^tam  U  si  Amnl  tAi  fEuaeb.  iiL  VA. 
Tba  Dieiido-OfirTxiatom  anttantaa  when  he  am  (ffon.  ta  Matt.  iiL  23),  "  tha  FMlicn 
~~]e<»the  Sacnnd  and  TlurdJEiriitlaa  from  the  Oanrak." 


*  "  Opiaio  qu>m  a  fUritqut  letnlimoa  tadUun  "  (Jar.  Dt  Yiir.  lUv 
Sp.  89).  Couna*  Indicmlaiutaa  rejanta  oU  the  CathoUo  ^iatlea,  bat  hia 
them  {Di  Xundo,  Tii.  p.292)araio  foil  of  airon  aa  to  deaarra  no  notii 
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'  Jfundo,  Tii.  p.  ^92)  ara  io  Foil  of  airon  aa  to  deaarra  no  notioe.  Grcs*"! "' 
nazunzua,  in  hia  lamtnoi,  nri— "Of  the  OatbOHo  Epistlaa,  aome  nr  thatwa  oogbt  to 
looaiTe  mvn,  and  soma  00I7  three — one  of  Jatnea,  one  of  Peter,  and  one  of  Joiu— but 
Bome  Mj  the  three  (of  John)," 

7  Dodvall.  Beak,  Fritache,  Sbrard,  eto.    The  tatter  taji  (1)  that  all  rMamfaluMM  la 
the  Knt  BpiaUe  vaniah  if  S  John  5— fl,  7,  and  3  John  11  an  i^rdad  aa  qnotaliani ;  lai 
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I  luTB  shown  in  the  ExcuTBOfl,  th^v  never  wite  Buoh  a  person  as  John 
the  PreebTter  in  oontradistinctioa  from  John  the  Apostla  The  two 
wareonft' 

We  see,  then,  that,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  internal  evidence^ 
ihere  is  sufficient  ground  for  accepting  these  little  Epistles.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  St.  John  should  call  himself  "  the  Elder " 
and  not  "  the  Apostla"  The  dispute  as  to  who  was  and  who  was  not 
to  be  r^arded  as  an  Apostle  hod  long  since  died  away.  St,  Paul 
himself  does  not  always  care  to  use  the  title.  He  drops  it,  for  inatanoa, 
in  addressing  those  who,  lihe  the  Philippians  and  Philemon,  had  never 
disputed  his  apostolic  authority.  The  other  Apostles  were  all  dead. 
The  whole  Church  knew  that  St  John  was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Twelva  He  may  have  called  himself  "the  Elder"  out  of  humility; 
just  OS  Peter,  in  addressing  the  elders,  calls  himself  their  "  fellow- 
elder."'  Or  he  may  have  used  the  designation  because  he  belonged  to 
that  class  of  aged  Christians  to  whom,  at  this  time,  the  younger 
generation  which  was  springing  up  around  them  often  appealed  under 
the  Dame  of  "the  Eldeta'"  Or,  again,  he  may  have  called  himself 
"the  Elder"  because  he  desired  to  claim  no  higher  authority  than  that 
which  accrued  to  him  from  his  great  age  and  long  experience.'  And  it 
must  be  observed  that  he  calls  himself  "the  Elder,"  not  "an  Elder." 
There  were  hnndreds  of  elders,  and,  therefore,  by  calling  himself  "the 
Elder"  in  a  preeminent  and  peculiar  sense,  he  at  once  marks  his 
age  and  anthority,  The  phraseology,  the  style,  the  tone  of  thought, 
the  method  of  treatment  in  every  sentence,  points  directly  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Apostle.  The  few  trivial  deviations  from  his 
ordinary  ezpiessions  only  show  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  work 
of  an  elabonte  imitator.* 

1.  There  has  (dways  been  great  doubt  as  to  the  destination  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  John.  Even  yet  the  question  whether  it  was 
addressed  to  a  lady  or  to  a  Church  cannot  be  r^;arded  as  settled.  It 
begins  with  the  words,  "The  Elder  unto  the  Elect  IWy  and  her 
children,  whom  I  love  in  the  truth ;  and  not  only  I,  but  also  all  who 


<2)  that  It  li  iiMwnoeinbte  th>t  the  auUoritv  of  an  AfOilU  ahonld  hkve  been  diqinted  in 
meb  »  nr  m  it  defcribed  in  3  Jolm  9. 

>  See Exmnoi XIV.,  "John the Apoctieuid  John thePraibrter," 

*  I  Pet.  T.  1,  rvfi<pr?/tvrtp<K  ;  Fhilem.  9,  A  rptoflvrtn- 

*  Enieb.  B.  £,  iii.  39.  The  word  occiui  in  Irenniu  and  other  Johsnnina  writen  in 
qnotatkHu  from  the  Fsthera  of  tlut  e&rlier  Age. 

*  It  fi  in  ezaot  loooidanoe  with  hii  modest  ■aU-witbdranL  In  the  Oocpel  he 
entirHT  nippreMei  hi)  own  name,  u  in  the  Fint  Epiitle.  In  the  Apocalrpu  he  onlj 
ekila  himKlf  "  John."  Bo  fkr,  therefore,  tbe  absence  of  anj  loftf  title,  loeh  u  >  foner 
might  have  ^ten  him,  ii  a  matk  of  gendneaen.  There  ii  nothing  to  lupport  Ewktd'a 
DofioB  that  tt  wu  dne  to  the  dangtn  of  the  time, 

*  Bnch  are  »  ni  for  Ur  t«  (2  John  10),  tiUt^r  M>«'. ' 
--'-■^outbyDeWette.    To  dwdl  on  the  o< 
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have  learnt  to  know  tiie  trutL"'  Certainly  the  primi  /aeit  imprevon 
created  by  the  worda  would  be  that  they  refer  to  a  lady.  In  that  cue 
the  omisBioii  of  the  article  seems  to  show  that  her  name  ii  not 
menUoned.  For  if  either  Electa  or  Kyria  bad  been  her  name,  then, 
just  aa  we  hare  "  To  Quub,  the  beloved,"  in  the  addreas  of  the  Ihird 
Episde,  we  should  naturally  have  expected  here,  "  To  Elects,  the  iMly," 
or  "  To  Kyria,  the  elect"  Nor  is  this  objection  adequately  answered 
by  saying  that  if  Syria  was  the  lady's  name,  the  article  might  have 
been  omitted  by  an  imoonocdoua  aiial<^  of  the  use  of  the  word  Kurioa, 
"  the  Lord,"  without  an  article. 

a.  That  her  name  was  Electa*  is  asserted  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  fragments  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  where  he  says,  "  The  Second 
Epistle  of  John,  whioh  was  written  to  virgins,  is  very  simple ;  it  mt, 
however,  written  to  a  Babylonian  lady,  by  name  I^ecta."  It  but, 
however,  be  regarded  as  certain  that  tlus  is  a  mistaka  For  althoo^ 
Electa  may  have  been  a  proper  name  in  the  Christian  Church,  yet  in 
that  case  the  meaning  of  verse  13  must  be,  "  The  children  of  thy  sister 
Electa  greet  thee  ;  "  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  both  sisters  boit 
ibirt  very  utinHnal  n^ne. 

3.  But  may  it  be  addressed  to  a  kdy  named  Kyria  1*  Kyria  vu 
a  female  name,  for  it  is  found  in  one  of  the  iitacriptions  recorded  in 
Oniter  ;*  and  from  an  expression  of  Athonasius,  "  he  is  writing  to 
Kyria  and  her  children,"  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  was  his  view. 
It  is  a  possible  view  in  itself ;  and  since  Kyria  may  be  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  name  Martha,  the  lady  may  have  been  s 
Jewess.  This  view  also  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  a  title  so  lofty  u 
Kyria,  which,  according  to  Bengel,  was  rarely  used,  even  to  Qaeent.' 
But  the  objection  still  remains  that  we  should  then  have  expected,  oat 
"To  elect  Kyria,"  but  "  To  Kyria  the  elect;"  just  aa  in  the  next 
Epistle  we  do  not  find  "To  beloved  Oaiua,"  but  "To  Gmus,  the  belo«id.° 

y.  But  if  we  must  render  the  words,  "  To  an  elect  Lady,"  sre  n 
to  understand  by  them  a  person  or  a  Church  t 

In  either  cose,  the  person  or  the  Church  is  left  unnamed,  lie 
modem  view  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  a   Church.*    All  sorts  d 

I  2  John  B ;  'O  ipwflifn^m  (itXtir^  npif  hI  nit  tlnmt  chfc,  oft  l)ii  lynn  fc  tA^fcii  «■•■*■ 
The  poBuble  rendenDgi  tn  [in  ordei  at  fbaz  poaiUjilit;}— 

1.  TouielNtUdT. 

2.  To  the  elMt  imij, 

3.  To  thg  eleot  Kfria. 

4.  To  the  l&dy  Bleota. 
■  Thii  ii  the  view  of  Lpt,  Grotitu,  Wetrtein. 

*  Thi>  ii  the  view  of  Benjtd,  Henmuui,  LHoke,  De  Watte,  lad  DOrterdieak. 

*  GrutfT,  Imeript.  p.  1127,  "  Pheuipput  kQd  bii  wife  Kpu. " 

*  See,  hoverer,  the  foUowisg  note. 

'  Bo  Hofmsnn,  Hilgepfeld,  Butber,  Bwild,  Woidiwortb.  On  the  othn  hui 
Bengel,  Fritaohe,  De  Wetle,  lAnge,  Henmuii,  Alford,  Dliiterdwok,  nndtnlMd  > 
pBnan  to  b«  addroMd.  Bpiotetni  ■>;■  tW  "women  fTMB  the  a^e  ti  foBiteen  "* 
uUod  '  ladiea  '  (n^iHu)  b;  men." 
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conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  Church  intended,  and  the  most 
&r-&tched  and  arbitraiy  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  supposing  that 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,'  or  of  Philadelphia,'  or  of 
Jenualem,*  or  of  Fatmos,  or  of  Ephesus,  or  of  Babylon.' 

2.  The  latter  is  the  view  of  Bishop  Wordsworth.  Starting  from 
the  ambiguous  expression  of  1  Fet.  v.  13,  "the  co^ect  (it  mmKKtitri) 
with  you  that  is  at  Babylon  saluteth  you,"  and  interpreting  it  to  mean 
the  Church  in  Babylon,  he  says  tiiat  it  is  a  greeting  of  the  Babylonian 
Church  sent  through  St.  Peter  to  the  Churches  of  A  ma  ;  and  he  supposes 
that  the  verse,  "  the  children  of  thy  sister,  the  elect  one,  greet  thee," 
is  a  return  salutation  of  the  Churches  of  Asia,  through  St.  John,  to  the 
Church  of  Babylon.  He  thinks  that  this  is  rendered  more  probable 
by  the  close  relations  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  John ;  and  he  finds  a 
oonfirmation  of  it  in  the  remark  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  that  the 
letter  is  addressed  "  to  &  Babylonian  lady,"  and  in  the  curious  incidentAl 
expression  in  the  title  of  St  Augustine's  tractate  on  the  Epistle, 
"  TractatuB  in  Epistolam  Johannis  ad  Parlhot."  At  this  time,  he  says, 
Babylon  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Farthians,  and,  therefore,  a  letter  to 
the  Babylonian  Church  might  have  been  called  "a  letter  to  the 
Farthians."  Further,  when  Clemens  says  that  the  lett«r  was  written 
"  to  Virgins,"  he  thinks  that  the  Qreek  word  "  parthsTunu  "  was  only 
a  corruption  of  "  Parthoua."  Lastly,  he  adds  that  "  Uiere  would  be  a 
peculiar  interest  and  beauty  in  such  an  address  as  this  from  St  John 
to  a  Church  at  Babylon,  which,  in  the  days  of  her  heathen  pride,  had 
been  called  'the  I^dyof  Kingdoms,'  and  had  said,  'I  shall  be  a  Lady  for 
ever.'  "*  Babylon  had  fallen  ;  but  St.  Peter  had  preached  to  Farthians, 
among  others,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,*  and  so  Babylon  hod  arist^n  again 
in  Christ,  and  become  on  elect  lady  in  Him,  and  could  be  addressed  as 
such  by  the  Apostolic  brother  of  St.  Peter,  the  beloved  disciple  St.  John. 

(L)  I  must  oonfess  that  to  me  the  whole  theory  looks  like  an  inverted 
mramid  of  inference  tottering  about  upon  its  extremely  narrow  apex, 
l^e  phnue  of  St.  Peter  is  of  nuttt  uncertain  interpretation.  It  is  not 
certain  that  by  "  the  Oo-elect "  he  means  a  Church.  It  is  still  more 
uncertain  that  by  Babylon  he  means  Babylon  and  not  Roma  We  may 
aay  of  the  very  basis  on  which  the  theory  rests,— 

"KQ  ogit  eumplnm  qnod  litem  lite  reaolvit." 

(il)  Then  the  theory  seems  to  imply  the  supposition  that  St.  John 
had  at  Bome  time  left  Ada  and  travelled  as  far  as  Babylon— a  journey 

t  Btmriu.  '  Wtlttoo.  ■  WUtb;  and  AugiutL 

'  n*  notioD  ot  St  Jerome  (£fL  li.  ad  AgeruAiaia)  tlut  it  wu  utdieued  to  tha 
Chnrch  In  gauaii  (thotigb  Bdopted  dj  Hilgecfald),  maj  be  ti  onse  dumiBsed,  Quoting 
Cant.  tL  BunfcCTina  to  the  Chureb,  be  oddi,  "to  vhich  John  vrite*  bit  Epistle,  'St. 
Joha  to  %a  Elect  Ladj.'"  The  opinion  that  the  I^j  li  a  Church  is  mentioned  bj 
(EooiMniiu.  TliMplijiBet,  *ad  Cusiodonu,  u  well  u  bj  bd  Kndeiit  Kholion. 

■  le.  xlnL  tt,  7;  l^gettnA,  randerad  Kipiabj  the  LXX.,  u  in  Gen.  x*t.  4,  «t«i 
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intrinseally  improbable,  and  which  has  left  no  trace  in  anj  traditdon  ot 
the  Apostla  In  etelesiaBtical  legends  it  is  St.  Thomas  and  not  St. 
John  who  is  aaid  to  hare  been  the  Apostle  of  the  FarUiians. 

(iiL)  Next,  the  vague  tradition  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to 
the  Farthians,  is  devoid  of  even  the  slightest  value,  for  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  &e  words  "  ad  Partiot"  ever  stood  in  the  origiiud 
edition  of  St.  Angustine's  I^ractateM  ;  and  when  Bede  says  that  it  wu 
the  opinion  of  St  Athanasiaa  that  tiie  Firtt  Epistle  was  addressed  "to 
the  Parthiaiu,'"  he  is  almost  certainly  mistaken.  No  such  statement  ii 
found  in  any  Greek  Father.  It  is  only  found,  according  to  Grieebadi, 
in  some  lato  and  unimportant  Latin  Fathers,  and  in  Uie  passage  of  St. 
Augustine,'  Now  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that  the  Fint 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Farthians,'  and  we  should  require  mudi 
stronger  evidence  than  this  isolated  allusion  of  St.  ^ngnstine  to 
establish  the  fact.  We  are  driven  to  suppose  that  "  ad  Parthoe  "  must 
be  a  misreading.  Serrarins  conjectures  that  it  should  he  "ad  Pathuuoi,'' 
to  the  people  of  Fatmos,  but  tJiese  and  many  other  conjectural  emenda- 
tions have  nothing  to  support  them.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  word 
FarlAoi  may  have  arisen  from  some  confusion  with  Parthenout,'  and 
not,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  supposes,  the  latter  from  the  former.  The 
sweet  and  lofty  simplioity  of  the  First  Epistle  may  have  led  Bonie  ooa 
to  suggest  that  it  was  written  to  Virgins — nsing  the  word  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Rev.  xir.  4 — namely,  to  youthful  and  unco^ 
mpted  Christians.  And  this  suggestion  may  have  derived  fresh  force 
from  the  ancient  belief  that  St  John  himself  was  in  this  sense  "a 
Virgin  "  (parlAettos),'  a  title  which  is  actually  given  to  him  in  some 
Bupei'scriptions  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  elsewhera' 

3.  But  if  Bishop  Wordsworth's  suggestion  oomes  to  nothing,  whst 
are  wo  to  say  of  the  theories  of  Oerm&n  critics  !  The  remarks  of  Bun 
respecting  this  Epistle  exhibit,  almost  in  their  culmination,  the  arbitnry 

1  Beds,  Pr«L  ad  Sp.  CaOdL  (Obtb,  Him.  LiO.  i.  289). 

*  Ang-  QftittM'  Sumg,  ii.  S9.  "  SeauDdam  wntenttun  huio  etiun  Clod  eit  qiud 
dictum  git  k  Jacnca  (1  Jolin  iil.  2j  t»  cpilola  ad  ParOun"  He  ia  followed  bj  tb* 
Spuiiru^,  Idioiui  CUroi.  Tli^  Hiftmn  In  found  in  lupensriptioii*  of  ths  Second  ^jiitla 
in  miiB»  late  ooniTe  manuxirlpta. 

*  OrotiuB,  Hunmond,  and  othets  aooept«d  thii  view ;  uid  Paolui  priMed  it  Into  1m 
theoriei  about  the  Epiatle. 

*  Semlec  gae—t*  "adapfrliai:"  Paului  "ad  Pantat;"  and  'W^iiclieidcr  iptc  r^ 
Iwm^ntLAuH,  ad  SpartOtI  (tee  Thaluck,  Introd.  p.  32,  et  m.). 

*  So  Wbiaton  oonjeotnie*.  For  Clemeiu  AUiandiintu.  in  hii  AdiaifiralioMt,  BJi 
On  a  verj  soofuied  pawegel  ibat  the  Second  Epiatle  wu  written  "  to  Yiigini,"  whicb  b 
manifertly  snonooua.  Hii  wocdi  are — "Secunda  Jouinii  epiitoU  qnae  ad  Tiigi'ia 
■cript»  ert,  limpltaiHiina  ett ;  "  then,  siter  upn^  that  it  ii  wiitten  to  k  certain  Batf- 
Ionian  ladf  named  Electa,  he  oddii,  "  it  Bipufiee,  hovever,  the  election  of  the  Eolj 
Church.' 

'  Oi«Mler,  KirAmat»<*,  i.  p.  139. 

I  Tert.  de  Monagan.  c.  17 ;  Ps.-]«iiat.  ad  Philad.  4  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Oral,  it  It 

Virg.p.aSO.    In  i  

the  ApocaljpM  n — 

Viisin,  the  beloved,  the  b< 


n.  c.  II  ;  lY.-ignai.  aa  rnuaa.  t ;  <jiem.  Aiex.  una.  at  aanm. 
raive  manuBCript  of  the  twelfth  oentury  [30)  the  raperacriptioo  </ 
thua— "Of  the  holf,  meat  glorioui  appatle  and  crraDieUit,  tlK 
u  boeom  Apoatle  (iwirmWav)  John  the  Thec^ogian." 
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reoVleasnesa  o(  oonjeotnre  which  has  defaced  the  nsefnlness  uid  oblite> 
rated  the  existence  of  the  school  of  Tiibingen.  Hia  combinationa  are 
briefly  these  i^Electa  is  a  Church  ;  she  is  called  a  Babylonian  by  St 
Clemens  to  indicate  the  Church  of  Borne ;  the  Epistle  ezpreeses  the 
vi«wa  of  the  Montanista ;  Diotrephes,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Montanist 
section  of  the  Church,  had  refused  to  hold  communion  with  them  ;  by 
Diotrephes  ia  meant,  not  "Tictor,"  as  Schwegler  (by  a  demonstrable 
anachronism')  supposed,  but  perhaps  Anicetus,  Soter,  or  Eleutheros. 
The  writer  is  so  strong  a  partisan  as  to  describe  the  faction  of  Dio- 
trephes  as  "  heathens '"  {3  John  7)  I 

4.  Kot  much  more  reasonable  is  the  notion  of  HUgenfeld  that  tiie 
Second  Epistle  was  sent  to  a  Church  as  a  letter  of  excommunication 
against  Qnostic  teachers,  and  the  Third  as  a  letter  of  commendation 
(h-ioTBA.^  ffvaTOTiKti)  to  Gaius,  issued  to  vindicate  against  Judaising 
Christians  the  right  of  St.  John  as  well  as  of  St.  James  to  famish  such 
authorisations  to  travelling  miBsionaries. 

6.  Nor  leas  arbitrary  is  the  suggestion  of  EwsJd  that  both  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles  were  addressed  to  one  Church ;  that  it  must  have 
been  an  important  Church,  because  three  of  its  Elders — Diotrephe^ 
Demetrius,  and  Gaius — are  mentioned ;  that  the  name  of  the  Church  is 
omitted  because  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  mention  it;  and  that 
tlie  Third  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Gaius  &om  a  misgiving  that  Diotro- 
phes  might  suppress  the  first  letter,  and  prevent  it  &om  being  publicly 
read  in  the  Church. 

Such  theories  are  not  worth  refuting.  They  might  be  conat^cted  in 
any  numbers.  They  are  mere  ropes  of  sand,  which  fall  to  pieces  at  a 
touch.  It  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  that  such  multitudes  of 
them  should  cumber,  with  their  useless  accumulations,  the  whole  field 
of  ezegesia.  They  do  but  block  up  the  way  to  any  real  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  I  would  say  of  tiiem 
what  Baur  says  of  certain  theories  of  apologists  :  "  It  is  not  worth  while 
to.  discuss  vague  hypotheses  which  have  no  support  in  history  and  no 
cohesion  in  themselves.'" 

While  I  do  not  deny  Uiat  the  Elect  Lady  addressed  may  have  been 
a  Church,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  probable.  To  say  tbat  the  Church  is 
symbolised  as  a  woman  and  a  bride  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  to  adduce  an 
argument  which  bears  very  little  ou  the  matter.*  The  question  is  not 
whether  a  Church  might  not  be  allegorically  called  "  a  Lady,"  which 
everyone  admits,  but  whether  it  is  natural  that,  in  a  short  and  simple 
letter,  St.  John  should,  from  first  to  last,  keep  up,  in  this  one  particular, 
an  elabotate  allegory,  and,  unlike  the  other  Apostles,  address  a  Church 

I  For  tUi  EpUle  U  quoted  long  before  Viotor'i  daj  by  Imiueiu  ukd  Clemeni  of 
Alexandtik.  '  Bior,  ManlanUnnit, 

'  Bur,  Cn.  Bit.  I  13L 

*  B«T.  oL  1—17;  iii.e.  To  My  that  "E.^^*  meaiu  "»  Chnmh"  in  Cmt  tL  8, 
it<  afrf  bJUn%  iH  t  f'usf ,  u  to  put  MI  ei^tisftl  fandea  M  fettled  (nithi. 
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as  if  he  vere  writiiig  to  a  lady.  If  the  letter  vere  playful  or  mpHe, 
Buch  a  Bupposition  might  be  tolerable.  Ab  it  la,  unless  there  be  some 
unknown  factors  in  the  history  of  the  circnniBtances  which  called  forth 
the  letter,  it  would  seem  to  savour  of  a  euphuism  unworthy  of  the  great 
Apostle,  and  alien  from  Apostolic  simplicity.  So  far  as  I  oiu  aware, 
there  is  not  another  instance  in  ChristiAn  literature,  whether  Greek  or 
Latin,  whether  In  apostolic  or  postApoatolio  times,  in  which  a  Church  ii 
called  Kyria,  or  addressed  throughout  as  a  lady. 

6.  I  take  the  letter,  then,  ia  ita  natural  aenae,  as  haring  bem 
addresiied  to  a  Christian  lady  and  her  children.  Some  of  those  diildren 
the  Apostle  seems  to  have  met  in  one  of  his  visitB  of  snperrisiw  to 
the  Churches  of  Asia.  They  may  have  been  on  a  visit  to  some  of 
their  cousins  in  a  neighbouring  city,  and  St.  John— always  attracted 
by  sympathy  towards  the  young— finding  that  they  were  living  sa 
faithful  Christian  lives,  writes  news  of  them  to  their  mother,  whom 
he  held  in  high  esteem ;  and  in  writing  seizes  the  opportunity  b> 
add  some  words  of  Christian  teaching.  That  St.  John  should  write 
to  a  Christian  lady  has  in  it  nothing  extraordinary.  Woraen  Uke 
Friscilla,  Lydia,  and  Fhcebe  played  no  small  part  in  the  early  Bfowid 
of  Christian  truth.  They  represented  that  ennoblement  of  Christian 
womanhood  which  was  one  of  the  great  results  of  Christian  preaching; 
and  they  inspired  the  Apostles  with  a  waiin  sentiment  of  affection 
and  est«em.'  That  the  lady  should  be  left  unnamed  is  in  accordance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  day.  It  was  against  the  common  feelingi 
both  of  Jews  and  Greeks  that  virtuous  matrons  should  be  thrust  into 
needless  prominence.  St.  Paul  indeed  names  them  when  occasion  de- 
mands. In  writing  to  the  Philippians,  among  whom  women  occupied  a 
more  rec^nised  position  than  among  other  Roman  communities,  he 
makes  a  personal  appeal  to  the  two  ladies  Euodias  and  S]mtycfae ;'  and 
he  sends  salutations  to  and  from  women  among  others.  Yet  he  never 
wrote  a  letter,  so  far  as  we  know,  even  to  Lydia  or  to  FrisciUa,  to  whom 
he  was  so  much  indebted ;  and  if  he  had  written  such  a  letter — in- 
tended (as  this  letter  of  St.  John's  may  well  have  been)  for  perusal  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  even  meant  to  he  read  aloud  to  them 
in  their  oongr^ation^— it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  left  the  nsma 
anmentioned.  Much  more  would  this  have  been  the  natural  feeling  of 
St  John,  who  had  Hved  most  of  his  life  in  Jerusalem.  He  would  havs 
been  less  inclined  to  infringe  on  the  seclusion  which  was  the  ordinaiy 
position  of  Eastern  womanhood,  because  his  experiences  had  been  len 
cosmopolitan  than  those  of  his  brother  Apostles.  Who  the  Elect  I^f 
was  we  do  not  know,  and  never  shall  know.  To  suggest,  as  some  have 
done,  that  she  may  have  been  Martha  the  sister  of  I^zarus,*  or  tb* 

1  See  Acts  ivl.  U ;  iviiL  2,  eta. ;  aod  8t  Panl'i  nlatation  to  nine  Cbrlrtian  TsnKa, 
In  Rom.  xvi 

'  Fliil.  iv.  3.  *  OrpioT.  HartLa  =  Xipw. 
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Mother  of  onr  Lord,'  ia  to  be  guilt;  of  tlie  idle  «id  reprehensible  practice 
of  luggsetiiig  theorieB  vhicb  rest  on  the  air,  and  are  not  even  worth  tho 
trouble  of  a  BerionB  reAitation. 

Nor  is  there  anything  to  indicato  where  these  letf«rB  were  written. 
Thej  maj  have  be^  seat  from  either  Patmos  or  Epheeus.  Eueebiui 
sajs  that  they  were  writtea  at  Ephesns  before  a  tour  of  pastoral 
vimtatioiL' 

His  analysiB  of  the  letter  is  extremely  simple.  After  a  kindly 
greeting  (1 — 3),  he  tells  this  Christian  matron  of  his  joy  in  finding  that 
«ome  of  her  children  (whom  he  had  chanced  to  encounter)  were  walking 
in  the  tmth  (4).  He  enforces  on  her  the  commandment  of  Christian 
love,  which  is  both  new  and  old  (5—6) ;  wame  her  against  dangerous 
antichristian  teachers  (7 — 9),  to  whose  errors  she  is  not  to  lend  the 
nnction  of  her  hospitality  or  countenance  (10 — 11),  and  ooncludea  with 
t^  expression  of  a  hope  tliat  he  may  soon  visit  her  and  her  family,  and 
with  a  greeting  from  Uie  children  of  her  Christian  sister  (12 — 13).  The 
keynotes  of  the  Epistle^  as  indicated  by  its  most  prominent  words,  are 
Truth  and  Love.     Truth  occurs  five  times  and  Love  four  times  in  these 


"The  E3dei  to  the  elect  I^dj*  and  her  children  whom  I  love  in  Truth,'  and  not 
I  alone,  bat  alao  all  who  hSTs  learnt  to  kno«  the  Truth,*  becaase  of  Uie  Truth 
which  abideth  in  a^  and  shall  be  with  us  for  ever.'  Orace,  mercj,  psaco,'  ahall  be 
with  oa*  from  Ood  our  Father,  and  from  Jesm  Cluiit  the  Sod  of  the  Father,  in 
Troth  and  Lave. 

"  I  Tcjmce  *  greatly  because  I  have  foond  some  of  thy  children  '*  waUdng  in 
Truth,  Bven  a*  we  received  commacdment  from  the  Father. 

"  And  now"  I  Gotreat  thee.  Lady,  Dot  as  writing  t«  thee  a  new  commandment, 
but  that  which  we  had  from  tlia  begmning,"  that  we  love  one  another.  And  this  is 
lova,  that  we  ehoold  walk  acoordinff  to  Hia  commaodmeDta."  This  ia  the  command- 
ment, even  as  ye  heard  frtnu  the  Doginning,  that  ye  ahonld  walk  in  it.  Because 
many  deoeiTen  went  forth"  into  the  world,  such  as  confeaa  not  Jesus  Ciaiet  coming 

>  Xuao',  Btad.  x.  XHL  1833.  ■  Edh1>.  R  K,  iU.  E3. 


•  Tnthii  hnstued  in  th«  JoWming  goue— the  nklm  at  aterntl  renlitj.  "Whom  I  Iot* 
a  tb*  trnUi  of  tha  Q«pel.- 

'  It  baa  bam  thoiwht  that  thia  aipTaaakm  la  too  wide  to  ipplr  to  a  alngls  wraon,  bnt  H 
manJr  mgaiu  that  alTchtiatlaiu  who  know  the  cbanetsr  ot  the  Udj  and  her  ofaUdrsn  lora  hal. 

■  Comp.  John  i!t.  IS.  17. 

1  "  Votnm  cum  affinnatlaDa  "  (Beisal).     A  wlah,  with  tha  utannoe  that  It  win  ba  fnl- 


all  thne  work  IB  the  rarioa  o(  tnth  and  loie.    "  Ondu  tollic  cnlpam  mfin-iconliB  mlsniam,  pg 
dliill  jMiiaaiirtiiiiaiii  111  gnUa  M  mlaerteardla''  (Banral). 

•  Lft  "  I  Mjofoaa."l>iit  It  la  the  BplttDhrT  aomt    "J 
Boatri  Chriatt  in  nee:  inpra  madam 
Banab.  Wp.  1). 

■•  Aw,  t  John  3.    Tbii  d«a  not  of  conraa  tiaeinnrilf  fmplT  that  an 
Probafal;  St  Jobn  had  onlf  mat  aoma  ol  tfasm. 

"  ~~- ' "-  atmuitioD,  aa  In  IJohn  IL 18,  Ipmrm.    See  on 


M  Identiaaatlon  of  lora  with  ohadisDce  which  we  bare  lODDd  Id  1  John  1).  B— lO^at 


PnuiL  Bat  fH*>,  la  the  tna  tairl  ot  faith 

••  IKIJ*,  »  i,  B,  ajriac,  TnlEata.  Ii 

B,V.    CaBp,lj(Anil.ura|lT.l-«- 


■  In,"  tha  naiUif  adoptad  by  oi 
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In  the  fleili.>  Thii  i*  th«  deoeirar  and  the  Antidtiriit.  1U«  baed  to  nomlni 
Uut  ye  loaa  not  what  we  have  wronght,*  but  Uut  ye  reoeire  a  fall  rmid.  Etbj 
one  who  goeth  forward'  and  abideth  not  !n  the  teaching  of  the  Chriit,  hath  not 
Ood.  Hs  who  abideth  in  the  teaching,  he  hath  both  the  Fathei  and  the  Son.  11 
any  one  cometh  to  yon,*  and  bringeth  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  jDiu 
hoiue,  and  bid  him  not 'good  ipeed.'  Foi  he  who  biddeth  him 'good  ipMd'pi- 
takes  in  ba  evil  deed*.* 

"  Having  many  thing!  to  write  to  yon,  I  prafei*  not  to  do  so  by  paper  and  ink,' 
bat  I  hope  to  oome  to  yon,*  and  to  apeak  month  to  month,*  that  yoor  joy  may  be 
Aimiled."    Thechildrenof  thy  elect  niter  greet  thee."" 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  Tntth  and  Lore  are  keynotet 
of  the  Epistle,  and  that  the  oonceptiona  which  prevail  throughout  it  are 
those  wiUi  whioh  we  hare  been  made  &miliar  by  the  previoua  E[niU& 
And  yet  one  passage  of  the  Epistle  haa  again  and  again  been  belauded, 
and  is  again  and  again  adduced  as  a  stronghold  of  latoletance,  an 
excuse  for  pitiless  hostility  against  all  who  differ  from  ourselves."  There 
is  something  distressing  in  the  swift  instiact  with  which  an  ondiristiai) 
^otism  haa  first  assumed  its  own  infallibility  on  subjects  whioh  an 
c^n  no  part  of  Christian  faith,  and  then  has  spread  as  on  rultore'i 
wings  to  this  passage  as  a  consecration  of  the  feelings  with  which 
the  odiitm  lAeohgioum  disgraceB  and  ruins  the  Divinest  intereata  of 
the  cause  of  Christ.  It  must  be  said — though  I  say  it  witti  the  deepest 
sorrow — that  the  cold  exclusiveness  of  the  Pharisee,  the  bitt«r  ignorucc 
of  the  self-styled  theologian,  the  usurped  infallibility  of  the  half- 
educated  religionist,  hare  ever  been  the  cone  of  Chnstdanity.    "Diej 


ilJolmaiS.atj  iT.ij  v.a    Th^x 


1  Tbafmmt  ptrtleipls  ta 
the  paaCblUtT  of  Uw  Idobtiii 
DooMlo  OniMthia. 

■  Tke  warlliigi  my  gT»U*  batwMo  tha  flnt  ud  noond  pawiu.  Vatt.  it.  SI  it  Urn.  U. 
U,  JohBTl.  2B.  The  [ok  whioh  takea  off  from  the  fan  rewud  ii  expUned,  In  tbs  iiEM»n4 
to  M  •apantloB  tnoB  Ood. 

-—      '  ■-«  H  aoi  "who  tmyiMuth"  (tm^mfiaitt^,  hat  wptiymr  ^A,  R  TiJi. 

lUton  ban  hint,  M  thooch  all  progrwi  in  OuMisi  thonaht  •■*  a  aiat. 


'  nw  tni*  n 


and  Inomcltr  to  adTanoe  bartmd  itanotjpad  pnjndloa  ■  Tirtn*.  but  lehrilu  Mther  |1)  Id 
adtuioaliiwnmffllnctiflH,  ot(1)  to  ChdacMui  tnohera  who  lo  baoie  thaii  toot  (Johat-li 

—  SHidicatw(f[>UowlB>il,lmpllNthatnahw<Baonia    He  ii  sot  at  oomw  thiaklit<( 
la,  bat  ot  ChilstlBn  Uh  propliala. 

I  below,    nu  neaolnc  of  oootm  if  that  wa  an  not  to  (Ito  to  tmidaiBeiiU  htn^  la 
>Tal  br  ivmoonolnff  Uu  doaper  fratanuJ  gnttisf.    In  aoiM  vandoa  in 

*  Xpla^Oinaoriat. 

'  If  the  tettarwai  written  at  PatmoSitbeMmateHalindcbt  not  nadflybapcocanitila.  n< 
wotd  xaoni  Douia  EcTptUui  punni.  For  Che  muusr  In  wMch  It  waa  pinand,  •»  Fii^j, 
E.S.^la.    ThelnkvaaiiuSaofK»tHidin>t«t,  mludwlthrua' 

•■,ni<i*m.ttll»i^t.    Tb*  MDM  Qnek  oonitioatlan  u  In  John  tL  IS. 

•  1.  Habctim,  nv^  nf  (Jer.iixll.li  3  John  U). 
■•lJobDl.4. 

u  '*  BuTlslltDa  oommnnitoa  I  00m!tMApHtollininoramTOEhiinlDl«Bnniieiiinti>'(BMCW 
It  la  inpoitibla  to  mf  wbj  tha  ilatar  haraelf  lead*  ao  greatliiciL  We  aw  haidlr  mppoaa  ttat 
■ho  <■■■  dead,  beoanie  ilis  Ii  onUeit "  thy  <[«(  ilatar."  Bat  we  amj  nmat  a  wmn  ol  tno- 
UMMawUsbwoaMaaSoetoaEplalntliocdnamitanoa.  BaBf«|>a]ni  "  no*  IDiaoi  {T<r.  4j  la 
^kdpo  BHtarfewaa  aonuu  InTanorat." 

■>  Thoa  on  the  ■tanwtli  ol  thla  tart  John  hlAanobaTlac  bean  «apdledb«aEBrii>ldnl9 
tha  nUn  oClbij  in  1^  wa^  witb  hla  ooanecatlon,  rafoaad  idmlMoB  bito Danaaifc  ^Hf. 
HM.  Cm/.  J-t-  a.  lOM  I  qnoted  bf  Biaona  id  laa.  In  Lance'*  BiM«<rt).  Thai  br  tha  >na>Ta- 
latton  of  a  law  pbnaai  HM  la  made  to  mar  the  fnlae  of  Lot^  lad  Torj  to  poaa  M  Ohiiitiat 
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ixm  impOMd  "  Uie  BenseB  of  men  npon  the  words  of  Qod,  the  apedal 
senses  of  men  on  tlie  general  words  of  God,"  and  have  tried  to  enforco 
them  on  &U  men's  conscdences  with  all  kinds  of  bumingB  and  anathemas, 
under  equ^  threats  of  death  and  damnation.'  And  thus  they  have 
incurred  t^e  terrible  responsibility  of  presenting  religion  to  mankind  in 
a  &lse  and  repellent  guise.  Is  theological  hatred  still  to  be  a  proverb 
for  the  world's  just  contempt?  Is  such  hatred — hatred  in  its  bitterest 
and  most  ruthless  form — to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  and  normal 
outcome  of  the  religion  of  love!  Is  the  spirit  of  peace  never  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  religious  opinions!  Are  such  questions  always 
to  excite  Uie  moat  intense  animositieB  and  the  most  terrible  divisions  1 
Is  (ibe  Diotrephea  of  each  little  religious  clique  to  be '  the  ideal  of 
a  Christian  character)  Is  it  in  religious  discussions  alone  that  im- 
partiality is  to  be  set  down  as  weakness,  and  courtesy  as  treason!  Is  it 
among  those  only  who  pride  themselves  on  being  "orthodox"  that 
there  is  to  be  the  completest  absence  of  humility  and  of  justice!  Is  the 
world  to  be  for  ever  confirmed  in  its  opinion  that  theological  partisans 
are  leas  truthful,  less  candid,  less  high-minded,  lees  honourable  even 
than  the  partisans  of  political  and  social  causes  who  moke  no  profession 
as  to  the  duty  of  love  t  Are  tiie  so-called  "  religious "  champions 
to  be  for  ever,  as  they  now  are,  in  many  instance^  the  most  unscru- 
pulously bitter  and  the  most  conspicuously  unfair !  Alas !  they  might 
be  so  with  far  less  danger  to  the  cause  of  religion  if  they  would  forego 
the  luxury  of  "quoting  Scripture  for  their  purpose."  The  harm  which 
has  thus  been  done  is  incredible  : — 

"  Crime  was  ne'er  so  lilack 
A»  ghostly  dieer  and  pioDH  thanks  to  lack. 
Satan  u  nodeot.  At  Heaven's  door  he  lays 
Hi*  evil  ofiapring,  and  in  Scnptnnl  phraie 
And  Mkintly  pOBtnrs  givea  to  Qod  the  praue 
And  honour  of  hii  monstroos  progeny." 

If  this  passage  of  St.  John  had  indeed  authorised  such  errors 
and  excesses — if  it  had  indeed  been  a  proof,  as  has  been  said,  of 
"  the  deploiabie  growth  of  d(^;matic  intolerance  "' — it  would  have  been 
hard  to  separate  it  from  the  old  spirit  of  rigorism  and  passion  which  led 
the  Apostle,  in  his  most  undeveloped  days,  te  incur  his  Lord's  rebuke, 
by  proclaiming  his  jealousy  of  those  who  worked  on  different  lines  from 
his  own,  and  by  wishing  to  call  down  fire  to  consume  the  rude  villagers 
of  Samaria.  It  would  have  required  some  ingenuity  not  to  see  in 
it  the  same  sort  of  impatient  and  unworthy  intolerance  which  once 
marked  his  impetuous  outbursts,  but  which  is  (I  trust  falsely)  attributed 
to  him  in  the  silly  story  of  Cerintlins  and  the  bath,  in  that  case 
also  the  eprit  of   bis  advice  would  have  been  widely  different  from 

A  til*  Fowtb  Oe^wl  in  the  Omteatp.  flm.  Sept.  1877. 
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the  spirit  whidi  Mtakted  tiie  meroifal  toler&nce  of  the  Lord  to  Heatlieni, 
to  Samarit&na,  to  Sadduceee,  and  even  to  Pfa&riseM.  It  wonld  have 
been  in  direct  antagonism  to  our  Lord's  command  to  the  Twelve  to 
Balate  with  their  blessing  every  house  to  which  they  came,  because 
if  it  were  not  worthy  their  peace  would  return  to  them  ag&in.*  It 
would  have  been  alien  from  many  of  the  noblest  lessons  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  would  practically  have  excluded  from  the  bosom  of 
Christianity,  and  of  ChriBtianity  alone,  the  highest  workings  of  the 
universal  law  of  love.  It  would  have  been  in  glaring  disaccord 'with 
the  gentleness  and  moderation  which  is  now  shown,  even  towardg 
absolute  unbelievers,  by  the  wisest,  gentlest,  and  moat  CSuiatlike  of 
Ood's  saints!  If  it  really  bore  the  sense  which  has  been  assigued 
to  it,  it  would  be  a  grave  reason  for  sharing  the  ancient  doubts  reject- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  little  letter  in  which  it  occurs,  and  £» 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  its  general  sentiments  were 
borrowed  from  the  authenUc  works  of  3t.  John,  they  had  only  been 
throvm  together  for  the  purpose  of  introducing,  under  the  sanctJrai 
of  his  name,  a  precept  of  unchristian  harshness  and  religious  in- 
tolerance. 

But  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  to  the  end  of  time  the 
conceit  of  orthodoxism  will  claim  inspired  authority  for  its  own 
conclusions,  even  when  they  are  most  antiohristian,  and  will  haild 
up  systems  of  exclusive  hatred  out  of  inferences  purely  unwarrantable 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  each  sect  is  always  tempted  to  be  proudest 
of  its  most  sectarian  peculiarities ;  that  each  form  of  dissent,  whether 
in  or  ont  of  tlie  body  of  the  Established  Churches,  most  idoUaes  its  own 
dissidence.  The  aim  of  religious  opinionativeness  always  lias  been,  and 
always  will  be,  to  regard  its  narrowest  conclusions  as  matters  of  fsitb, 
and  to  exclude  or  excommunicate  all  those  who  reject  or  modify  them. 
The  sort  of  syllogisms  used  by  these  eoemies  of  the  love  of  Christ 
are  much  as  follows  — 

"  My  opinions  are  founded  on  interpretations  of  Scripture.  Scripture 
is  infallible.  My  views  of  its  meaning  are  infallible  toa  Ymr 
opinions  and  inferences  differ  &om  mine,  therefore  yoa  mu«t  he  in 

1  It  l«  said  th«t  Polywrp  WM  oaco  •oooiled  W  HaroIOD,  mnd  Mked  l>y  him,  "Dort 
thou  not  know  me  T"  "Yea,"  ha  Kiuvared,  "I  know  thee,  tha  fintbom  of  StUa* 
(Iran.  e.  Boer.  iii.  3  ;  Euaeb.  H.  E.  ir.  14).  ''  Ro  cautioui,"  iwldi  Iremeni,  "  wua  tht 
Ai>ostle*  iLnrl  their  foUnwera  to  have  no  eomnmniMtioQ— no,  not  to  much  ai  in  dimani 
—with  thoH  who  sdultented  the  troth."  The  itoi;,  ai  niight  hav«  bean  aimet«!,  ii 
told  bf  ather  aceleolaitietl  writer*  with  intenae  giuto,  down  to  modem  itjt.  Bat  ares 
if  it  b«  trao,  it  br  no  meana  follows  that  tha  eiunple  wu  eitimable.  Bt.  PoljoaiTi  vu 
juat  u  liable  to  nn  uid  eiror  aa  other  aainta  hare  bees.  We  havs  no  right  to  b«*t  u^ 
man  with  rude  diacourtetj.  If  to  be  a  Ohriatian  i>  to  act  u  Chriit  acted,  than  Polr- 
cKTp'a  diacowtea;  wna  unchriitian.  Phariaeea  openly  rejected  onr  Lord,  jet  Ha  arfv 
accepted  their  invitatioiia,  and  told  His  Disciplea  to  show  them  honour.  la  ■  hetetic  ao 
much  wone  than  a  beathcn,  that  a  Chriatian  wife  might  Iits  with  ■  heathen  hoabaiil 
(ICor.  TiL  12, 13),  wliile  jet  a  Uhriatian  might  not  even  apeakwithoat  tha  groHeatnida- 
neas  to  a  Onoatic  teacher  I 
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tbe  wrong.  All  wrong  opiniona  are  capable  of  so  many  ntmificatitnu 
that  any  one  wbo  diffeis  from  me  in  minor  points  mast  be  nnsotind 
in  Titftl  mattera  also.  Therefore,  all  who  differ  from  me  and  vaj  clique 
are  'heretics.'  AU  heresy  is  wicked.  All  heretics  are  aeceesarilj 
wicked  men.     It  ismyreligiouaduty  to  hate,  calumniate,  and  abuse  you." 

Those  who  have  gone  thus  far  in  elevating  Hatred  into  a  Christian 
virtue  ought  logically  to  go  a  little  farther,  "niey  generally  do  so  when 
they  have  the  power.  They  do  not  openly  say,  "  Let  ns  venerate 
the  ezamplea  of  Arnold  of  Citeauz,  and  of  Torquemsda.  Let  ua 
glorify  the  Cnisaders  at  Beziera  Let  ua  revive  the  racks  and 
fliniBbBcPewB  of  the  Inquisition,  Let  ua,  with  the  Pope,  strike 
medals  in  honour  of  tbe  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Let  us  re- 
ntabUah  the  Star  Chamber,  and  entrust  those  ecclesiastics  who 
hold  our  opinions  with  powers  of  torture."  But,  since  they  are 
robbed  of  theee  means  of  securing  unanimity — since  they  can  no  longer 
even  imprison  "  dissenting  tinkera "  like  Bunyan,  and  "  r^cide 
Arians "  like  MUton — they  are  too  apt  to  indnlge  in  the  party  spirit 
which  can  employ  slander  though  it  is  robbed  of  the  thumbscrew, 
and  ravel  in  depreciation  though  it  may  no  longer  avail  itself  of  the 
fitgot  and  the  rack. 

The  tender  mereies  of  contending  religionista  are  exceptionally 
cmeL  The  men  who,  in  the  Corinthian  party-sense,  boast  "  I  am 
of  Chriati"  do  not  often,  in  these  daya,  formulate  the  defence  of  their 
lack  of  charity  so  clearly  as  this.  But  they  continually  act  and  write 
in  this  spirit.  Long  experience  has  made  mankind  familiar  with  the 
base  ingenuity  which  frames  charges  of  constructive  heresy  out  of 
the  most  innocent  opinions ;  which  insinuates  that  variations  from  the 
vulgar  exegesis  furnish  a  sufficient  excuse  for  banding  anathemas,  under 
tbe  plea  that  they  are  an  implicit  denial  of  Christ  1  Had  there  been  in 
Scripture  any  sanction  for  this  execrable  spirit  of  heresy-hunting 
Pharisaism,  Christian  theology  would  only  become  another  name  for 
the  collisions  of  wrangling  sects,  all  cordially  hating  each  other,  and 
only  kept  together  by  common  repulsion  against  external  enmity.  But, 
to  me  at  least,  it  seems  that  the  world  has  never  developed  a  more 
anchristian  and  antichristian  phenomenon  than  the  conduct  of  those 
who  enconmge  tbe  bitterest  excesses  of  hatred  under  the  profession 
of  Christian  leva'  I  know  nothing  so  profoundly  irreligious  as  the 
narrow  intolerance  of  an  ignorant  dogmatism.  Had  there  been 
anything  in  this  passage  which  sanctioned  so  odious  a  ^irit,  I 
could  not  have  believed  that  it  emanated  from  St.  John.  A 
good  tree  does  not  bring  forth  corrupt  fruit.  The  sweet  fountain 
of  Christianity  cannot  send  forth  the  salt  and  hitter  water  of 
fierceness  and  hate.  The  Apostle  of  love  would  have  belied  all  that 
is  best  in  his  own  teaching  if  he  had  consciously  given  an  absolution, 

I  1  John  iii.  to,  IL 
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nAj,  ftn  incentiTe,  to  fariona  intolereiioe.  The  last  irorda  of  Ohriata&n 
revel&tion  conld  nerer  have  meant  wbat  these  words  have  been 
interpreted  to  meaa — namely,  "Kate,  exclude,  anathematise,  persecute, 
treat  aa  enemies  and  opponents  to  be  crushed  and  insulted,  those  vko 
differ  from  you  in  religious  opinions."  Those  who  have  pretended 
a  SdiptnnJ  sanction  for  such  Cain-like  religionism  have  genendlj  put 
their  Uieories  into  practice  against  men  who  have  been  infinitely  more  in 
the  ri^t,  and  transcendently  nearer  Qod,  than  those  who,  in  killing  or 
injuring  them,  ignorantly  thought  that  they  were  doing  Qod  service. 

Meanwhile  Uiis  incidental  expression  of  St.  John's  brief  letter  will 
not  lend  itself  to  these  gross  perversions.  What  St  John  reaUt/  tay$, 
and  realty  meant,  is  something  wholly  different.  False  teachers  were 
rife,  who,  profeeaing  to  be  Christiana,  robbed  the  nature  of  Christ  of  all 
which  gave  its  efiScaoy  to  the  Atonement,  and  its  significance  to  the 
Incarnation.  These  teachers,  like  other  Christian  missionaries,  travelled 
from  city  to  city,  and,  in  the  absence  of  public  inns,  were  received  into 
the  houses  of  Christian  converts.  The  Christian  lady  to  whom 
St.  John  writes  i»  warned  that,  if  she  offers  her  hoepitality  to  these 
dajigerouB  emissaries  who  were  subverting  the  central  truth  d 
Chnstianity,  she  is  expressing  a  public  sanction  of  them;  and,  bj 
doing  this  and  offering  them  her  best  wishes  she  is  taking  a  direct 
share  in  the  harm  they  do.  This  ia  ctmimon  sense ;  nor  is  there 
anything  uncharitable  in  it.  No  one  is  bound  to  help  forward  tbe 
dissemination  of  teaching  what  he  regards  as  erroneons  respecting  the 
moat  easeatial  doctrines  of  his  own  faith.  Still  less  would  it  have  bem 
right  to  do  this  in  tbe  days  when  Christian  oonununities  were  so  snudl 
and  weak.  But  to  interpret  this  as  it  has  in  all  ages  been  practically 
interpreted — to  pervert  it  into  a  sort  of  command  to  exaggerate  the 
minor  variations  between  religious  opinions,  and  to  persecute  those 
whose  views  differ  from  our  own — to  make  our  own  opinions  the 
excIomTe  test  of  heresy,  and  to  say,  witL  Cornelius  &  Idpide,  that  thii 
verse  reprobates  "all  conversation,  all  intercourse^  all  dealings  with 
heretics" — is  to  interpret  Scripture  by  the  glare  of  partisanship  and 
spiritual  self-satisfaction,  not  to  read  it  under  the  light  of  holy  lovfc 

Alas  I  churchmen  and  theologians  have  found  it  &  far  more  easy 
and  agreeable  matter  to  obey  their  distortion  of  this  supposed  commaod, 
and  even  to  push  its  stringency  to  the  very  farthest  linuts,  than  to  tAej 
the  command  that  we  should  love  one  another !  From  the  Tree  ol 
delusive  knowledge  they  pluck  the  poisonous  and  inflating  fruits  of 
pride  and  hatred,  while  they  suffer  the  fruits  of  love  and  meekness  to 
fall  negledted  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  The  popularity  which  these  vetses 
still  enjoy,  and  the  exaggerated  inifflnterpretation  still  attached  to  then, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  acceptable  to  the  arrcgance  anl 
selfishneas,  the  dishonesty  and  tyranny,  the  sloth  and  obstinacy,  of  that 
bitter  spirit  of  religious  discord  which  has  been  the  di^race  of  tii' 
Church  and  the  scandal  of  the  world. 


Thr  third  BFIBTLK. 
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THK  THffiD  BPISTLB  OF  BT.    JOHIT. 


HoTEiHa  can  be  Bscertained  respecting  the  Gaiua  to  vhom  this  letter  U 
addressed,  beyond  what  the  letter  itaelf  implies — that  he  vas  a  faithful 
and  kind-heioled  Christian.  I  have  already  explained  that,  bom  the 
cireomstances  of  the  time,  hospitality  to  Christian  teachers  was  & 
necessary  daty,  withont  which  the  preaching  of  Christianity  could 
bardly  have  been  carried  on.'  Gains,  like  his  namesake  at  Corinth,* 
and  like  Philemon,*  distinguished  hiiuself  by  the  cheerfulness  wiUi 
which  he  performed  this  duty.  It  could  not  always  hare  been  an  easy 
or  an  oj^reeable  duty,  for  some  of  the  Christian  emissaries,  and 
especially  those  from  Jerusalem,  seem,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  St.  Paul,  to  have  behaved  with  an  insolence  and  rapacity  truly 
outrageous.*  But  those  to  whom  Gaius  opened  his  hospitable  house 
were  not  of  this  character.  They  were  men  who  had  followed  the 
noble  initiative  of  St.  Paul,  and  who  refused  to  receive  anything  from 
the  Gentiles  to  whom  they  preached. 

Some,  from  the  identity  of  name  and  character,  have  assumed  that 
the  Gaius  here  addressed  must  have  been  the  Gaius  of  Corinth.  Such 
an  inference  is  most  precarious.  Gaius  was,  perhaps,  the  commonest  of 
all  names  current  throughout  the  Boman  Empire.  So  common  waa 
it  Uiat  it  waa  selected  in  the  Boman  law-books  to  serve  the 
tamiliar  purpose  of  John  Doe  and  Bichard  Roe  in  our  own  legal 
formularies.     It  no  more  serves  to  identify  the  bearer  of  the  name 

than  if  it  had  been  addressed  "  To  the  well-beloved ,"  for  Guus 

was  colloquially  used  for  "so-and-so."'  There  are  at  least  three 
Gaiuses  in  the  New  Testament — Gaius  of  Macedonia  (Acts  zix.  29), 
Gaius  of  Corinth  (Rom.  zvl  33),  and  Gaius  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4).  A 
Gaius  is  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic  ContlittUuma  (viL  40),  as  Bishop  of 
Pergamuro,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  be  the  person  hers 
addressed. 

The  mun  object  of  the  letter  was  to  encourage  him  in  his  course  of 
ChristiAn  faithfulness  and  to  contrast  his  conduct  with  that  of  the 
domineering  Diotrephes.  Diotrephes,  in  his  ambition,  his  arbitrariness^ 
his  arrogance,  his  tendency  to  the  idle  babble  of  .controversy,  and  his 
fondness  for  excommunicating    his  opponents,   furnishes   us   with    a 

■  HenMtlie  iinporUiuM  attached  to  it  (Rom.  liL  13;  1  Tiro.  iii.2i  nt  L  8:  Hob, 
xiu.3;  lFet.i*.e). 

*B(iB.s*i23;  lOor.LU.  •FMein.T. 

*SOtr.  iLX.  ■  Baun,  in  am(mj>.  iira.  8«pL  HOT. 
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very  ancient  specimen  of  a  character  extremely  fa.miliftr  in  the  umals 
of  eccleeiasticisin.'  There  is  something  astonishing  in  the  notion  that 
the  prominent  Christian  Presbyter  of  an  Asiatic  Chnrch  ahonld  not 
only  repudiate  the  authority  of  St.  John,  and  not  only  refose  to 
receive  his  travelling  missionary,  and  to  prevent  othera  from  doing 
ao,  but  should  even  excommunicatB  or  try  to  oxconununicate  those  vbo 
did  .BO  I  But  we  must  leave  the  difficulty  where  it  is,  since  we  are 
unable  to  throw  any  light  upon  it.  The  condition  of  the  Church  ti 
Corinth,  as  St.  Paul  described  it,  leave  us  prepared  for  the  existence  of 
almost  any  irregularities.  The  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  from 
the  earliest  down  to  the  latest  days,  teems  with  aabjeots  for  peiplezi^ 
and  surprise. 

"  The  Elder,  lo  Qmub  the  beloved,  whom  I  love  in  Truth.' 

"  Beloved,  I  pray  that  in  all  Teapecti'  thou  mayest  prosper,*  and  be  in  btlHh,' 
even  as  thy  soul  prosporeth.  For  I  rejoice  exceedingly  at  the  amTal  of  hfethicB 
who  bear  witness  to  thy  Truth,  even  as  thou  wolkeet  in  Trath.  I  have  no  gnats* 
joy  than  this,  that  I  hear  of  my  children  walkins  in  the  Truth.' 

"Beloved,  thou  playest  a  faithful  port  in  oil. my  work  towards  the hrathnn, snd 
even  to  strangers,'  who  bear  witness  to  thy  love  before  the  Church,  whim  1^ 
forwarding  on  thoir  joumoy'  worthily  of  God  thou'^  wilt  do  welL  For  on  Uu 
Name's  behalf "  they  went  forth,  accepting  nothing  from  the  Qentilei."  Wtthxa 
ought  to  support  such,  that  we  may  hecome  fellow-workers  with  the  Truth." 

"  I  wrote  somewhat  to  the  Church,"  but  their  domincering'Diotrephes  ncwnlh 
us  not.'*  On  this  account,  if  I  come,  I  will  bring  1«  mind"  his  deedawhiohhedorth, 

1  Hrmenuiu,  Aluuder  (1  Tim.  i.  SD),  Fhllotiu  (S  Tim.  Q.  17},  Btaaagsam,  and  Plij(elta 
(S  Tim.  L  18)  ve  ■bullu'lf  DUoUoDed  M  opppnimu  of  St.  Pud, 

I  IJoluilLlSi  SJolmL    To  lore  "  la  ^Yntb,"  ia  the  lami  ■■  to  Ion  "  In  tba  Laid." 

•  Kot  "  a1>0TS  mH  thinffs,"  aa  tA  B.  T.    Tlk&t  t»**wI>^  of  rtpi  vA^rmr  Is  cmtj  fnmd  Id  dsarial 

"  i^DlDCffftu  (Bom.  i.  10 ;  I  Cor.  ni.  a) :  litmsUy,  to  be  "goided  tai  a  joonwj.'  PMo  bm 
the  word  ■■  hare,  both  of  body  ud  lanl,  Quu  Str.  Sn.  Hon-.  )  S8. 

'  uyuuMir  *M  mit  among  Cbriitiaui  u  it  was  UDOta  Slolos,  a  ocnuiKni  tonn  of  addno. 
Hence  we  mniit  unmie  that  dtiiiii  aulTsred  from  Ol-halth. 

>  Tha  doubled  oomparatlve  luUmpaj'  may  be  hiteatloasllT  emphatic,  like  itMciMiinpm, 
in  £ph.  Hi.  e,  "Est  ad  iatendandam  signUoatloiuim  oompuatlTiu  s  sompaiaUn  betoi'' 
(Grofens). 

John  IT,  L„ 

•  niu  rovn,  H,  A,  B.  C,    The  hosplulit*  of  Oaini  •■ 

•  ntWii^u.    ^t.  lil.  13, 
u  Itw  Tov  anv.  That  1l  tiTlDg  them  the  macimi 

(Comp.  ITheee.  iLlKi  ColTLlO.) 

"  AotiT.  41;  li.  ie,Bto.  i  Phil.  li.  B,  ■•IhaiabsaobonsdlnthaKaraa'ftdiat.adaiite.n. 
"  Boms  are  wont  witli  aril  gnlla  to  wry  aboat  Ou  Sarni,  while  thaj  are  doisK  daods  navnnlir 
at  Ood"  (<d.a.  7).  BImllaMj  Chrlstlani,  amoiw  thamselTM,  spoke  at  ChilitlSBllj  ■•  "thi 
waT'CAntaii,  1;  iln.  6). 

■•  8CP>ol'anile[l'fiieM.  U.  9;  1  Coi.  ii.  IB;  S  Cor.  iL  7j  liL  16).  OeaUM mast d comia 
Buan,  "  OeDtlle  oonTerta."    The j  eonld  not  eipeot  the  hmthena  to  ntpport them.    lUaiapv. 
bnalnplied by  the  ndJeoUvs U.uA.,  h,  A,  B,  C. 
^'  Comp.  1  Tliem.  iS.  2 ;  Col.  Ii.  li. 

"  ETidcntlra  bt^^  letter,' from  tte  ujimailoa  n,  >h  A,  B,  C  (LoheTll.  40 1  Acts  nrm.  ID- 
It  ij  DOW  loot,  like  manj  other  of  theaa  minor  oavmiuuoauons  (1  Oor.  t.  B).  Diodaphaa  m^ 
to  have  nipprened  thia  letter,  wbateTei  It  waa.  If  he  coald  behnn  ao  ontmceowil;  •■  h  » 
■Ud  to  do  m  tlia  next  claiue,  he  would  have  thonght  bat  littia  of  wWnj  tnnj  with  a  biirf 

"  That  Is,  "  relecta  n^  inthoritT."  Perhua  It  measa  thai  this  tnrbnlsat  IsMfoV  ahli 
to  aoknowledge  Si  John's  "  oommsiidatoiy  letter." 

H  JohnilT.W.  Bt.  John  meuu  that  he  will  draui  the  atlADtiOD  at  Uis  Ckuth  tolhspS' 
•sedlngiol  Olotraphsa. 


tas  TalKD    BPI3TLB. 

with  wicked  words  bi 


"  Beloved,  do  not  imitate  the  evil  bnt  tha  good.*  He  that  doeth  good  is  from 
Ood;  hethat  doeth  svil  bath  not  aeenGod.^  WitDsnfaiii  beenbonie  taDemetriiu 
bf  all,*  and  by  the  Truth  itieU ;  af  e,  and  we  too'  bear  witness,  «nd  thou  knowett 
tbat  OUT  witnen  is  true.' 

"  I  bad  many  tlUD^  to  write  to  thee,  bat  I  do  not  wish  bj;  ink  and  reed*  to 
write  to  thee,  tnit  I  hope  immediately  to  see  tbee,  and  we  will  ipeak  moutb  to 
moatb.    Peace  to  thee.*    The  friends  salute  thee.    Salute  the  friends  by  name."'* 

"  Salute  the  fritruU  by  name. "  Salute  each  of  our  ChruUan  frienda 
BE  mrmly  and  as  individually  as  though  I  had  here  vritten  down  their 
names.  So  fitly  ends  the  Isst  of  the  writings  of  St.  John.  The  close  of 
his  mesBsgea  to  the  Church  of  God  is  aa  calm  and  gentle  oa  the  close  of 
his  lifa  Ood  cares  for  individuals,  and  therefore  the  Church  of  God  cares 
for  them  also.  Tbey  maj  be  obscure,  humble,  faulty ;  but  if  they  be 
tme  disciples  they  need  tear  nothing  which  the  world  can  threaten,  and 
dedre  noUiing  which  it  can  offer,  for  "their  naniefi  are  written  in  the 
Book<^  I^a"  The  aged  Apostle  apeata  of  them  as  "  friends."  The 
lumev  aa  af^lied  to  Christians,  is  peculiar  to  bim,  for  Christians 
regarded  each  other  as  "  brethren,"  and  therefore  as  bound  together  by  a 
tie  even  closer  than  that  of  friendship.  But  if  he  uses  tUa  word  oa 
-well  aa  "  brethren  "  and  "  beloved,"  it  doubtless  is  from  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  alone  among  the  ErangeUsts  has  recorded,  that  the  Lord 
Jesua  had  called  Lazonia  "  His  friend,"  tutd  that  He  had  said,  "  Ye  are 
my  friends,  if  ye  do  Oie  things  which  I  command  you.  No  longer  do  I 
call  you  serrantB,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth ; 
but  I  have  called  you  friends,  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  hom  my 
Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you." 

He  ends,  therefore,  fitly  with  this  kind  message  to  individual  friends. 
And  afler  this  we  know  nothing  more  with  certainty  respecting  him  He 
was  not  taken  to  Heaven  in  tlie  fiery  chariot  of  gloiy  or  of  martyrdom, 


tbOM.*  CaMiinljue  prmnt  ottan  Ib^Ih  tha  iiimiiniMfiil  onutiu  m  vtittimiat  (aa»  aj 
A^Sr«tSmla^  1 13Q.  bat  wa  know  too  Uttla  ol  Dlolnpbei,  and  at  the  Chsich  Inwhioh  Ti» 
kidiDiBBCblBllaiDoe,  tobaatiUtoiHtbatbanii^DiA  h*T*  wtnallj  Meoirmniitnatod  (■■ 
miaitOmimi  Intiriopan  Into  Ut  pariaa— •ohianiatlo  iBtrndca  on  hii  Mm  antboiltT)  thai*  who 

ST«  boqpitall^  to  Erugsliita  or  who  hroaght  "Mt«nof  eonunendatloii"  bom  at  John.], It 
«■■  safaU*  of  vnUaf  agiiut  Bt.  J<dui,  &«  aigiit  haTS  bam  capable  of  tUs  alao. 
■Hsb.ilU.7i  lFat.liL13.    "rt  nuWIn Siotnplu  j  ihiyUiirlB'Daattila"  (^angel). 

ottiMMtK-fLltcka). 

to  haTB  didik»l  th<  phjvlMl  ton  of  wrilias. 
.  aoonMoiDed.    Ue  probabJj  dlotatad  hla  loB(«r 

'i'Maldriir"TbrbWHd  pmw  at  eaaaoimei,  Iks  bittomal  p< 
mbhbIj  piaaa  <M  cIdij  "  (iTit.). 

»  Tk*>IliuiOBlatop<noiiali(lTat<hluidji,oottb*br(tlu«Dlngaii 
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but  in  all  probability  he  died  at  Epbeatu,  in  a  peaceful  and  lionoared  &ge, 
among  many  friends  who  deeply  loved  and  greatly  honoured  him.  And 
the  last  murmur  of  tradition  vhich.  reached  us  respecting  him  is  that 
which  tells  us  of  his  last  exhortation.  When  he  was  no  longer  a  "  Son 
of  Thunder,"  no  longer  even  an  "  Eagle  of  Christ" — when  he  was  a 
weak  and  worn  old  man,  with  scarcely  anything  left;  him  but  a  feeble 
voice  and  trembling  hands,  he  still  uplifted  l£ose  trembling  hands  to 
bless,  and  still  strove  to  sum  up  all  that  he  had  taught,  in  words  easy 
to  utter,  but  of  which,  after  so  many  centuriee,  we  have  yet  so  impet^ 
fectly  leamt  the  meaning — 

"  Filioli,  diljgite  slternlmm." 

And  this  he  did,  as  he  himself  ezpluned,  "because  such  was  the 
Lord's  command ;  and  if  this  only  be  done,  it  is  oiough." 


)  by  Google 


APPENDIX. 


EXOUKSUS  L 

THB  JlBSEBTED   FBIMAOT   OF  ST.   PBTEB. 

That  St.  Feter  vaa  a  leading  Apostle — in  some  respects  th4  leading 
Apostle — none  will  dispute  ;  but  that  be  never  exercised  the  anpremacy 
whicli  is  aaaigned  to  lum  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  is  demonstrable 
even  from  the  New  Testament  Anyone  who  will  examine  the  list  oE 
twenty-eight  Petrine  prerogatives  detailed  by  Baronius'  will  see  in 
their  extreme  fiitility  t^e  best  disproof  of  the  claims  of  Boman  primacy. 
St  Peter  ha.',  as  Cave  Bays,  a  piimacy  of  order,  but  not  a  supremacy 
of  power.  Such  a  supremacy  our  Lord  emphatically  discountenanced.' 
In  hia  Epistle  St  Peter  does  not  assume  the  title  of  Apostle,  but  only 
calls  himself  a  fellow-presbyter,  and  rebukes  all  attempts  "  to  play  the 
lord  over  the  heritage  of  God."  The  other  Apostles  send  him  to 
Samaria.  The  Church  at  Jerusalem  indignantly  calls  him  to  account 
for  the  bold  step  which  he  had  taken  in  the  case  of  Comeliua  Paul, 
at  Antioch,  withstands  him  to  the  &ce,  and  claims  to  be  no  wbtt 
inferior  to  the  very  cbiefest  Apostle,  assuming  the  Apostolate  of  tbe 
TTncircttmciidon — tlut  is,  of  the  whole  Gentile  world — as  predominantly 
bifl  own.  St  Peter  was  not  specially  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ; " 
and  though  he  received  from  his  Lord  some  of  the  highest  eulogiiima, 
he  also  incurred  the  severest  rebukes.  Even  when  we  turn  to  the 
Fathera,  we  find  St  Cyprian  saying  that  "  the  rest  of  the  AposUes 
were  Uiat  which  St  Peter  waa ;  endowed  with  equal  participation  both 
of  honour  and  of  power."^  The  Presbyter  Hesycbias  calls,  not  St 
Peter,  bnt  St  James,  "  the  prince  of  priests,  the  leader  of  the  Apostles, 
the  crown  among  the  heads,  the  brightest  among  the  stars."*  He  calls 
St  Andrew  "tie  Peter  before  Peter."  8t  Cyril  says  that  Peter  and 
Jobti  had  equivalent  honour.  The  Promise  of  the  Keys  was  given  to 
ail  the  Apostles  alike ;'  and  in  the  Apocalypse  no  distinction  ia  made 


»  De  Unitat.  Ecde*. 

*  Ap.  Pbot  Cod.  27l.         .       .  . 

>  Mkti  xriiL  IT,  16 ;  John  IX.  21- 


Fbot.  Cbd.  2T6.     nnvwl«>1Y<p«>>A"Ux~|9«  FHfutnii. 
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between  Kephaa  uid  the  ivet  ot  the  Twelv&*  Origen  safsUitt  til  vho 
m&ke  Peter's  confession  with  Peter's  futhfulness  shall  hsve  FeUi'a 
blessing,*     He  was  eminent  ajnong  the  Apostles; — tuprwie  he  mmx 


ESCURSTTS  IL 

PATBISnO   ETIDENCS  OH  8T.    PBTEk's  TIBIT  TO  BOMB 

St.  Clemens  of  Rome  (t  101)  says  tiiat  "he  bore  witness,"  uang  tk 
term  which  implies  his  martyrdom  ;*  but  he  does  not  say  that  this  took 
|dace  at  Borne.      Ignatius  (til  4),'  and  Papist  (referred  to  by  Eusebini 
(t  340),  use  language  which  may  be  inferentially  pressed  into  the  impli- 
cation  that  he  had  been  at  Rome.     St  Clemens  of  Alej:andria  (f  320).  ■ 
who  t«lls  the  story  about  St.  Peter's  wife,  does  not  mention  Boma'  Sl 
Dionjsjus  of  Corinth   (f  165)   aaya  that  St.   Peter   and  St  Panl  both 
taught  in  Italy  f  but  the  weight  of  even  this  slight  allusion  is  neab»liMil 
by  its  being  found  ia  the  same  sentence  with  the  erroneoua  snggeetion 
that  Pet«r  had  a  share  in  the  founding  {finioit)  of  the  Churcl-.  of  Corintii. 
St.  Irentcus  (fSOS)  makes  the  dubious  statement  that  both  Apostles  took 
part  in  the  appointment  of  Linus  to  be  Bishop  ot  Home.*     Gains  (t  200), 
as  quoted  by  Eusebiua,  says  that  the  "  trophiee  "  of  Uie  Apostles  wen 
shown  at  Borne  in  his  days.*"    Tertullian  (f  218)  mates  a  smilar  it- 
mark  in  a  passage  where  he  also  accepts  the  l^end  of  St  Joba'e  cscspe    . 
from  death  when  he  was  plunged  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  at  the  Idtan    > 
gate."     Lastly,  Origen  (t  254)  is  the  first  who  sayB  tiiat  Pet«r  WB    , 
"  crucified  hea<l  downwards  ; ""  and  St,  Ambrose — or  a  pseudo-AmbroK    j 
' — tells  the  story  of  the  Vision  on  the  Appion  road.     lAt«r  allDsioTU  to    j 
the  Apostle's  connexion  with  Borne,  whidi  grow  more  definite  as  dme    j 
advances,  are  fovmd  in  Amobius,"  in  Lactantius,"  in  the  ApaiUiiital 
CoruCittitions,"  and  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Bomilies.'* 

Sti  Peter's  visit  to  Rome  is  of  connse  testified  by  moltitudes  of  later 
writers ;  but  their  asaertioos  have  no  independent  or  evidential  valot' 


inppoM*  that  St.  Petet  needed  Uork  u  hii  "  int«ipreter  "  in  lAt^ 

'  Clem.  Alat  ap.  Euwb.  B.  B.  »i.  •  Dion.  op.  Eiuab,  B.S.iLSS. 

'  Iron.  e.  Baer.  iiL  1  and  3,  uid  ap.  EoMb.  S.  X.  y.  6. 

10  Odiua,  op.  EuMb.  H.  E.  W.  25. 

11  Tert.  dt  Praae.  Hatr.  32,  36.    See  too  Storpiaix,  l^ 

^  Orig.  ap.  Ellieb.  B,  £.  iii.  1  ;  antiriBtjiwia^  rrti  n^oA^  sJtm  avrta  ifiaiW  nfcv. 

■'  Araub.  c.  Oent.  ii.  12.  "  lacMit.  dt  Mori.  Ptnre.  ii. 

"  Coiat.  ApotU  i-ii.  45.  "  Pi.-Clsm.  Horn.  Bp.  ad  Jit  I- 

O  The  deuial,  that  St.  Pet«r  wu  ever  at  Rome,  b;  the  Waldeniea,  Manilini  of  Fs^M 


EXOUBSUS  m. 

VSM  or  THE  MAHB  BIBYLON  FOK  HOME   IN    1    PBT.   V.    13. 

It  has  been  aBserted  that  St  Peter  could  not  be  writing  from  tjie 
real  Bttby Ion,  because  that  city  was  at  this  period  ruined  and  deserted. 
Stiabo  uid  FauBanias  say  that  it  was  a  mere  ruin ;  Pliny  calls  it  a 
solitude.'  But,  amiaugh  we  learn  from  Josephus  that  the  Jews  in  the 
dtj  had  terribly  suffered,  first  by  a  persecution  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
and  then  by  a  plague,*  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them 
may  not  have  returned  during  the  twenty  years  which  had  subsequently 
elapsed.  Again,  it  is  not  proved  that  St.  Peter  may  not  have  used  the 
word  "Babylon"  to  describe  the  country  or  district,  as  is  done  by  PhOo,' 
so  that  he  may  have  actually  written  from  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  in 
vhich  cities  the  Jews  were  numerous  ;*  or  even  from  Nehardea  or 
Niaibis,  in  which  they  had  taken  refuga'  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites, 
and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  had  been  among  his  hearers  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  there  is  nothing  intrinncally  improbable  in  the  notion 
of  his  having  gone  to  visit  these  crowded  communities  of  the  Dispersion. 
Tliey  were  so  numerous  and  so  important,  that  Josephus  originally  wrote 
bis  ffUtory  of  the  Jeunah  War  for  their  benefit,  and  wrote  it  in  Aramaic, 
without  any  doubt  that  it  would  find  countless  readera. 

It  has  been  ai^ed  that  the  geographical  order  observable  in  the 
names  "Fontus,  Galatia,  Cap^Mdocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia" — the 
Churches  to  which  his  Epistle  is  addressed — is  more  natural  to  one 
writing  from  Babylon  than  to  one  who  was  writing  from  Rome ;  but 
this  is  an  argument  which  will  not  stand  a  moment's  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,    agairttl  the  literal  acceptance  of  the  word 

Bitmaahu,  via.,  wu  aUbcnttel;  mmwrtcd  by  Fr.  Spumbum  [JH  fida  proftdione,  elo., 
1S79).  De  Wctl«k  Buu,  Vliwr,  HoltnaukD,  uid  Bohwegler  are  led  to  «  ilrailar  view  ^ 
thair  bolwl  in  the  Tirolent  jmIooiIm  twtveen  Jewiih  and  OentUe  Ohriitiuu,  uid  Neui- 
derwudi^kanl^tlMUgiiaigntaoIBani-  But  the  mu*  of  Inmed  Pnit«t&Dti.  Scalicer, 
Chnbon,  Orotiiu,  Uiher,  Bmnhall,  PMnon,  Cave,  SohiocUi,  Oioseler,  Bleak,  OUhauBen, 
Viaacler,  Hilgenfalil,  etc.,  to  a  gie»teT  ta  lee*  itpa>,  &dmit  faii  mutjrdom  or  laaiimiM 
at  Bmd«l  To  enter  into  ■  diKoanon  of  the  Pspal  cltkinu  ii  hate  whollv  bsyand  mj 
•cope.  If  the  reader  has  any  doubt  on  the  lubject,  be  ma;  read  vith  advoDtage  tht 
aiticls  on  the  "Fetrine  Claim*,"  in  the  Chunk  Quarltrin  Recieic  for  April,  187S,  A|)ril, 
1S79,  and  Jannaiy,  1860,  and  be  vill  find  lome  brief  hinti  on  the  lubject  in  Dr.  Little- 
dale'i  Flam  Statont.  Ha  will  find  all  that  can  be  urged  on  the  other  aide  in  Ur.  All- 
natt'i  Cathedra  Pttri  and  Father  Byder's  CatMic  Cuntroveny. 

>  Sea  U.iiii.  ;  dr.  4,  IS;  ilTi.,etd.  That  the  Babylon  alluded  to  it  the  obaeure  En-p- 
ttan  foit  of  that  nune  (Stnbo,  ivii.  1,  p-  SOT)— a  pUoe  ntteriy  unknovn  to  Chriitian 
biatoTj  and  tradition— it  a  oonjecture  which  may  be  let  aaide  without  further  notioe.  No 
hnnun  being  in  the  Ariatic  Cnnrchei  to  which  St.  Peter  waa  writing  could  ever  ha*a 
beard  of  Mch 


'  Joa.  Aittt.  iviiL  9,  S  8.  *  Philo,  Lig.  ad  Oaium,  96. 

•  Joa.  Antt   ST.  3,  t  *  Jea-  AtM.  iviiL  9,  g  9. 
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"Babylon"  there  are  four  powerfnl  ailments.  (I).  There  is  not  the 
faintest  tradition  in  those  regions  of  any  vint  from  St.  Peter.  (2).  If 
St.  Peter  vas  in  Babylon  at  tbe  time  when  his  Epistle  was  written, 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  his  familiarity  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Epheaiana,  which  was  not  written  till  a.d.  63.  (3).  It  beoomei 
difficult  to  ima^^e  circumstances  which  could  hare  brou^t  him  from 
the  far  East  into  the  very  crisiB  <rf  the  Neronian  persecntion  in  the 
Babylon  of  the  West.  (i).  If  "Marcus"  be  the  Evangelist,  he  tbb 
with  St  Paul  between  A.D.  61—63,'  and  probably  rejoined  him  just 
before  hia  martyrdom  in  a.c,  63.*  We  should  not,  therefore^  expect  to 
find  him  so  far  away  as  Babylon  in  a.o.  67. 

I  strongly  incline  to  the  belief  that  by  Bal^lon  the  Apostie  m- 
tended  to  indicate  Rome,'  and  we  find  itda  interpretation  canrait  m 
the  Church  in  very  early  days.*  The  Apocalypse  was  written  aboat 
the  same  time  as — or  not  long  after — -the  Eint  Epistle  of  St.  Peter; 
and  in  the  Apocalypse*  and  in  the  Sibylline  Veiset^  we  see  that  a 
Western,  and  even  an  Asiatic,  Christian,  when  he  heard  the  ju/ok 
"  Babylon  "  in  a  religions  writing,  would  be  likely  at  once  to  think  of 
Bome.  Throughout  the  Talmud  we  find  the  same  practice  of  applying 
symbolic  names.  There  Rome  figures  under  the  deaignatdona  of 
Nineveh,  Edom,  and  Babylon,  and  almost  every  allusion  to  Christ,  eTen 
in  the  unexpurgated  passages  of  the  Amsterdam  edition,  is  veiled  ondr 
the  names  of  "  Absalom,"  "  That  Man,"  "  So-and-so,"  and  "  Tbe  Hnng." 
The  reference  to  Home  as  Babylon  may  have  originated  inamjatie 
application  of  the  Old  Teatament  prophecies,  but  it  had  its  advantag? 
afterwards  as  a  secret  symboL  It  is  Uierefore  a  mistake  to  sD[^)oee  tLit 
the  use  of  Babylon  for  Rome  would  be  the  sudden  obtrusion  of"»U^ 
gory  "  into  matter-of-fact,  or  that  by  Using  it  the  Apostle  would  be 
"  going  out  of  his  way  to  make  an  enigma  for  all  future  readers."  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  marked  accordance  between  such  an  expression  and  tht 
conception  which  St.  Peter  indicates  throughout  his  letter,  that  all 
Christians  are  exiles  scattered  from  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  living,  some 
of  them,  in  the  earthly  Babylon.'  An  early  Christian  would  have  seen 
nothing  either  allegorical  or  enigmatical  in  the  matter.  He  would  at 
once  have  understood  the  meaning,  and  have  known  ihs  rcASonii  elite 
mystic  and  political,  for  avoiding  the  name  of  Rom& 

1  Col.  It.  id  :  Fhllem.  24.  *  9  Tka.  It.  II. 

~  *  So  the  Father*  unMitmorul? ;  and  Orotiiu,  lardner.  Cave,  Semlcr,  Hitng,  isd  tie 
Tabingen  ichool ;  ■■  aniiut  Da^etta  and  Wineler.  See  too  thidiu,  Cknm.derBi'. 
Biteh.  (1B«9) :  Hllgenfeld,  Petrat  in  Ann.  {Zeitiehr.  f.  watt.  Thent.  1872) ;  Zelltt,  iv 
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APPENDIX. 


EXOUBSTJS   lY. 

THK     BOOK     OF     ENOCH. 


Th«  qaotatJOQ  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  by  St.  Jude,  and  the  traces 
which  it  coDtains  of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  Jewish  and  Ohristian 
speculation,  have  always  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  that 
singular  Apocalypse. 

From  the  end  of  the  16th  century  till  recent  times  nothing  was 
known  of  it  except  by  the  quotations  in  the  Fathen  and  the  Greek 
fragments  preser^d  in  the  Chronograpkia  of  Qeo^ua  SyncelluB,  and 
the  Teatament  qftha  Tiodw  Patriarelu.  In  the  I7th  century  it  became 
known  tiiat  ihe  entire  book  existed  in  an  Ethiopic  translation.  Three 
manuscripts  of  this  translation  ware  brought  to  England  by  Bruce,  the 
Abyssinian  explorer,  in  1773.  It  was  first  translated  into  F.ngliah  by 
Archbishop  lAwrence  in  1821,  and  retoanslated  into  German  by  Hof- 
mann  in  1833,  and  into  Ijitin  l^  A.  F.  Qfrorer  in  1840. 

It  consistfl  of  an  Introduction,  i — yi.  12,  containing  a  Prophecy  of 
Judgment. 

vii — X.  Legends  aboat  the  two  hundred  fallen  augels  who  went 
astray  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  taught  mankind  the  Arts,  the 
Sciences,  and  many  forms  of  luxury. 

xL — xtI  Enoch  is  sent  on  a  mission  to  these  fallen  angeU. 

XTii — XXXV.  Visions,  sometimes  (as  in  the  Apocalypse)  in  Heaven 
and  sometimes  on  earth,  in  which  Enoch  is  taught  the  origin  of  the 
elements  and  the  general  elements  of  Natural  Science,  and  is  shown 
the  prison  of  the  fallen  angel^  and  the  dwelling  of  the  good,  where  the 
voice  of  the  murdered  Abel  sounds. 

xxxvii — Ixi.'  A  second  "  Vision  of  Wisdom,"  which  (as  in  the 
Apocalypse)  repeats — though  with  many  variations-~aIl  the  essential 
elements  contained  in  i. — xxxv.,  which  are  treated  as  one  vision.  This 
section  &dls  into  three  Parables  or  Msschals ;  these  are  xxzviii — xliv., 
chiefly  dwelling  on  the  future  abode  and  condition  of  sinners  ;  xlv. — 
\v.,  on  Uiose  who  deny  Heaven  and  God,  and  the  Messianic  Judgment 
which  th^  incur ;  Ivi— ^Ixx.,  chiefly  on  the  bleesinga  of  the  elect. 

The  section  IxxL— IxxxL  is  entitled  the  Book  of  the  Lights  of 
Heaven,  Enoch,  orally  and  in  writing,  teaches  his  son  Metluiselali 
about  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

The  section  IxxxiL — Ixxxix.  contains  two  dreams.  In  the  first 
Enoch  sees  the  vision  of  the  Flood,  and  prays  God  not  to  destroy  all 
mankind ;  in  the  second  he  sees  an  apocalyptic  foreshadowing  of  future 
history  down  to  the  time  i^  Herod  the  Great  (t)  witli  a  |dcture  of  the 
days  at  tJie  Messiah. 

>  Chftptn  xxxvi.  ii  musn^  ^ 
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Ghaptere  xc.,  xcL  contain  Enocli'a  words  of  consolation  and  exhorta- 
tion to  tis  children. 

Chapter  xciL  to  vwae  18  is  a  sketch  of  history  in  ten  weeks  or  periodi, 
of  whi^  the  first  is  signalised  by  the  birth  of  Enoch ;  the  second  hj 
the  Flood ;  the  third  by  the  life  of  Noah ;  the  fourth  by  Moses;  die 
fifth  by  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple;  the  sixth  by  Esra;  the 
seventh  by  the  encroachments  of  heathenism  ;  the  eighth  by  rewsrda, 
punishments,  aird  the  building  of  a  new  Temple ;  tiie  ninth  by  tha 
Messianic  kingdom ;  the  tenth  by  the  judgment  of  men  and  angels,  and 
the  renovation  of  the  world. 

From  xciL  19 — dv.  the  book  is  mainly  didactic,  being  full  of 
promises  and  threatenings.  In  the  last  chapter  (cv.)  Enoch  relates  the 
birth  of  Noah,  and  prophesies  that  he  shall  be  the  founder  of  a  neir  rue. 

The  Ethiopic  text  is  ondoobtedly  translated  from  the  Greek,  ot 
which  we  find  fragments  in  St.  Jude,  in  Justin  Martyr,  and  othtr 
Fathers,  and  in  the  TettamerU  of  the  T\pelve  Patriarchs.'  Whether  the 
Greek  is  itself  a  translation  from  an  original  Hebrew  book  is  unoertun. 
Origen  seems  to  imply  that  this  was  the  case,  far  he  says  that  the 
Books  (libeUi>  were  not  regarded  as  authoritative  "  amaog  the 
Hebrews."  That  the  book  in  its  present  form  is  not  by  oneauthn', 
and  that  the  Noachian  parts  of  it  are  by  anoAer  hand,  is  clear.  Fiom 
internal  evidence  it  appears  that  part  at  least  of  the  book  (duq>terB  L— 
XXXV.,  Ixxi. — cv.)  was  written  in  the  days  of  the  MaccabMS ;  and  thst 
chapters  xxzvii. — Ixx.  are  not  earlier  than  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  are  full  of  still  more  recent  interpolations.  Tolkmar  has  endea- 
voured to  prove  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  rragn  ot 
Hadrian,  aiid  that  it  expresses  the  views  of  B.  Aklvs.* 

One  reason  for  the  slighting  estimate  of  the  book  by  the  Jews  msy 
be  that  the  writer  shows  no  interest  in  the  Ritual  and  Ceremonial  Im, 
and  makes  no  special  mention  either  of  drcumcisioa  or  of  the  Sabbath. 


EXCUBSUS   V. 

KABBIITIO  ALLUSIONS   HT  BT.  ttTDK 


The  direct  citation  of  St.  Jnde  (verses  U,  IS) from  the  Booked Gnod 
is  taken  from  the  second  chapter,  bfit  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  trace 
of  a  similarify  between  the  two  writers. 

i.  Jude  6  dwells  on  the  fall  of  the  angels  which  "kept  not  thai 

'  Orfg.  Horn.  2S ;  in  Ifmn.  ixrir. 

'  For  farther  Inforaifttion,  ne  Abp.  I»wrence'>  PnUin.  DiMeri.  atid  JVawirt" 
(1821);  Hofmum,  Dot  Budi  Henoch  (1833);  uid  in  Brash  uid  Gruber,  B)>etU  t-r-; 
Lucke,  EinUit.  in  d.  Offtth.  L  89—144  ;  QfrtiKr,  JahfK  (f.  HtiU,  L  S3  ft. ;  sod  («» 
dally  A.  DmmsDD,  Au  A«A  .ffoiodt  (1863). 
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own  dominion,"  but  "  left  their  own  habitation,  and  are  reserved  in 
everlastinj;  bonds  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  tbe  Great  Day  " 
(comp.  2  Fet.  ii.  4,  6).  This,  as  we  hare  seen,  is  a  topic  which  occupies 
a  hirge  part  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  In  vii.  2  we  are  told  of  two 
hundred  angels  who  descended  on  Ardie,  the  top  of  Mount  Armou. 
In  xLi  S — 7,  we  are  told  that  they  "  have  deserted  the  lofty  sky  and 
their  holy  everlasting  habitation,  .  .  .  and  have  been  gi'eatly 
corrupted  on  the  earth,"  and  in  xiv.  4,  that  they  are  "  to  be  bound  on 
earth  aa  lofiff  aa  tAe  world  endures"  and  (xvL  ff)  that  they  are  "  never 
to  obtain  peace."  Their  prison-house,  where  they  are  to  be  "  kept  for 
ever  "  (xxi.  6),  is  "  a  terrific  place,"  and  tliey  are  "  confined  in  a  net- 
work of  iron  and  brass "  (liv.  d),  which  nevertheless  consists  oE 
"  fetters  of  iron  without  weight."  The  last  expression  is  an  antiphrasis 
like  the  "clankless  chains  of  Shelley,  and  the  "fetters,  yet  not  of 
bnua,"  of  .iGschylos.  The  author  of  tike  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  with 
lyric  boldness,  speaks  of  these  fetters  as  "  chains  of  darkness,"  and 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xvii  2,  16,  17)  evidently  had  a 
similar  picture  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  the  Egyptians  as 
"  fettered  with  tiie  bonds  of  a  long  night,"  "  shut  up  in  a  prison  without 
iron  bars,"  and  bound  "  with  one  chain  of  darkness."  These  fallen 
angeb  are  shut  up  in  a  "burning  valley,"  and  yet  its  fires  give  no  light, 
or  only  "teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom,"  for  they  are  "covered 
with  darkness,"  and  they  "  see  no  light  "  (Enodi  z.  1 — 9). 

ii.  Again,  in  T.  13  St  Jude  compares  the  corrupted  Antinomians 
whom  he  is  denouncing  as  "  wandering  stars  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."  We  might  have  supposed  that  the 
metaphor  was  derived  from  meteors  disappearing  into  the  night,  or  comets 
rushing  off  into  the  illimitable  void.  But  from  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(xviiL  14,  16),  we  are  led  to  infer  that,  by  the  "wandering  stars"  are 
meant  qaite  literally  •planet*  (drr/pti  uKarrrrai),  not,  as  Bengel  supposed, 
because  they  are  opaque,  but  because  they  are  regarded  (with  the  sun 
aod  mocm)  as  "  seven  stars  ....  which  transgressed  the  com- 
mandment of  God  .  .  ^or  they  came  not  in  their  proper  eeaton." 
What  was  die  exact  conception  in  the  writer's  mind  is  impossible  to 
say,  bat  he  may  have  identified  Uie  planets  with  evil  spirits  because 
they  were  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  were  named  after  heathen 
deitiea.' 

ill  Onoe  more^  in  verse  7  St  Jude  seems  distinctly  to  imply  that  the 
sin  of  the  Fallen  Angels  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  cities  of  the 
riun,  in  that  they,  by  unions  with  mortal  women,  went  after  strange 
flesh.  This  is  exactly  thu  view  of  the  pseudo-Euoch.  He  makes  Enoch 
reproach  theni  (xv.  1 — 7),  because  being  by  nature  spiritual,  they 
"  have  done  at  thote  who  are  flesh  and  blood  do,"  and  have  thereby 
transgressed  the  very  law  of  their  nature. 

gf  Enooh  and  thaApooal,.    . 
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iv.'  Not  are  these  the  only  refereDces  to  RabUnio  and  other  Idgeois 
by  St.  Juda  In  verse  fi  it  is  said  &at  "Jesus"  led  the  people  out 
of  ^^pt,  and  in  the  second  instance  destroyed  them.  The  use  of 
the  name  "  Jestui "  for  "  Christ "  shows  perhaps  the  somewhat  late  itit 
of  the  Epistle.  When  SI  Faui  alludes  to  the  legendary  wandenngs  of 
the  Rock  in  the  desert  (1  Cor.-x,  4),  he  adds  the  allegory  "  and  that  Bock 
was  ChriaL"  In  Baying  that  "Jesus"  saved  the  people  out  of  the  loud 
of  Egypt,  Bt  Jude  seems  to  be  identifying  Him  with  the  Pillar  of  Fire, 
which  is  one  of  the  numy  divinti  maiuf^tatioDa  to  which  Fhilo  com 
psres  the  Logos.' 

V.  The  strange  reference  to  a  dispute  between  Michael  and  Satan 
about  the  body  of  Moses  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  any  source  what- 
ever. Origen  says  that  it  was  taken  from  an  Apocryphal  book  called 
The  Auv/mptioh  of  Motet ;  and  (Ecumenius  says  that  Satan  claimed  the 
body  of  Moses  because  he  had  killed  the  Egyptian.  The  words  "Tbe 
Loid  rebuke  thee,"  are  addressed  to  Satan  by  the  Lord  (who  is  peihsps 
meant  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anget  of  the  Lord  in  the  previous  vene), 
in  Zech.  iii  2.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  legend  is  in  the  Tsrgum 
of  Jonathan  on  Deut  xxxiv  6,  where  we  are  told,  with  obvious  reference 
to  Bome  similar  stoiy,  that  the  grave  of  Moses  was  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  Michael. 

vi  Again,  when  it  is  sud  that  these  false  and  polluted  Christisiis 
*'  went  iu  the  way  of  Cain,"  the  reference  caunot  be  to  anything  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Qeuesis.  lliere  the  only  crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  Cun 
is  murder.  The  reference  here  seems  to  be  mainly  to  presumption  and 
blasphemy,  and  to  that  insolent  atheism  with  which  Cain  is  charged  in 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  iv.  7,  where  he  is  made  to  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Judge  or  a  judgment.  The  allnuon  cannot  b« 
to  the  blaspheming  GnosEacs  who  ctJled  themselves  Cainit^a,  for  we  do 
not  hear  of  them  till  much  lat«r.'  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  th^ 
chose  Cain,  the  Sodomites,  and  Korah  (who  are  all  here  mentioned),  ai 
their  heroes,  and  as  the  representatives  of   the  stronger  and  better 

S'iritual  powera,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Demiurge  of  the  Mosaic 
ispensation  and  Uie  material  world. 


EXCURSUS  VI 

SFBCIUENa   OF   PHILONIAN  AU.EGORT. 

1.  Commenting  on  Gen.  xviL  IS,  "7  toiH  gvot  thee  a  ton  from  her, 
and  explaining  it  of  the  joy  of  beart  which  God  promises  to  tie 
virtuous,  Philo  adds  that  some  exptaiu  "from  her"  to  mean  "apart 

'  Quit  Rer.  Div,  Haer.,  and  De  ViL  Mot.  9, 
■  fisn.  e.  Batr.  i.  31 ;  Epiphan.  Haer.  38. 
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from  her,"  becaiue  Virtue  does  not  spring  from  the  soul,  bnt  &om 
without,  even  from  God.  Others  explaia  the  Greek  words  as  thougli 
thej  were  a  single  word  (exaiUes),  meaoing  "  immediately,"  because  all 
divine  gifts  ar«  speedy  and  spontaaeous.  Others,  again,  make  "  from 
her "  mean  "fitnn  Virtue,"  which  is  the  mother  of  all  good.'  The 
simultaneous  existence  of  three  such  strange  devices  of  exegesis  at  least 
shows  that  Fhilo  might  take  his  premises  for  granted  among  the  readers 
whom  alone  he  wished  to  address. 

2.  On  Gen.  xv.  15  he  says  that  in  "Thoaahalt  goto  thy /atheri" 
some  understood  by  "fathers,"  not  "thy  Chaldtean  forefathers,"  but 
"ths  sun,  moon,  and  stars;"  others  explained  "father"  to  mean 
"archetypal  ideas,  and  the  things  unseen;"  others,  the  four  elements 
and  powers  of  which  the  universe  is  composed — earth,  air,  fire  and 
water  I* 

3.  Each  of  the  Patriarchs  represents  a  condition  of  the  soul.  Abra- 
ham represents  acquired  virtue ;  Isaac,  natural  virtue  j  Jacob,  virtue 
acquired  by  training  ;  Joseph,  political  virtua  Sarah  represents  generic 
virtue,  virtue  in  the  abstract ;  Bebeoca  represents  endurance  ;  Leah  is 
persecuted  virtue ;  Pharaoh  is  the  mind  set  against  God ;  Moses  is  tho 
pophetio  word.  Everything  and  every  person  stands  for  something 
else.  Egypt  represents  the  body  ;  Canaan  Bymbolises  piety.  A  kingdom 
is  an  emblem  of  Divine  wisdom  ;  a  pigeon,  of  human  wisdom  j  a  sheep, 
of  the  pure  soul. 

4.  Writing  on  Gen.  xviiL  6,  he  idealises  the  appearance  of  the  three 
angels  into  the  fact  that  the  seeking  soul  recognises  God,  His  love,  and 
His  might.  The  three  measures  of  meal  indicate  that  the  soul  must 
embrace  and  treasure  up  this  threefold  manifestation  of  God.  The  word 
for  cakes  {etikruphvu)  means  that  the  Sacred  word  about  God  and  His 
power  must  be  concealed  in  the  initiated  soul.' 

5.  On  Gen  zxziL  10,  "  With  my  staff  I  patted  over  Chit  Jordan," 
he  saya  it  would  be  a  poor  thing  (ranui^r)  to  nnderst€Uid  it  literally. 
Jurdtm  means  all  that  is  base,  tiia  staff  msAns  discipline :  Jacob  in- 
tended to  imply  ^lat  by  discipline  he  had  risen  above  baseness. 

Only  by  such  means  could  Philo  get  rid  of  the  representation  of  God 
as  having  hnman  parts  and  human  passions.  But  with  this  method  he 
can  boldly  set  aside,  as  literally  false  and  only  allegorically  true,  what- 
ever offends  his  philosophic  convictions.  Thus,  on  Qen.  iL  21,  after 
saying  that  the  letter  of  the  narrative  is  mythical,  he  argues  that  other- 
wise it  would  be  absurd.  By  "riba"  are  meant  merely  the  powers  of 
life,*  and  the  notion  that  Eve  was  formed  out  of  a  material  rib  seems  to 
him  d^rading. 

I.  mufot.  §  ht.  (Muigey,  i. 
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6.  He  often  accepts  the  general  fact,  but  allegoruea  all  ihe  detaiU. 
The  tree  of  Faiadise,  the  seq>ent,  and  the  expulsion,  are  merely  sym- 
bols ;  and  ho  confidently  addressee  hia  expluiation  of  them  to  "  the 
initiated."  The  heart  of  his  syHtem  is  seen  in  hia  comments  on  "  Zct  w 
wioAe  man  in  (wr  image."  The  plural  shows,  he  saya,  that  the  angeU  m 
well  as  Ood  had  a  share  in  the  making  of  man,  and  since  man  is  of 
mixed  nature,  we  luust  suppose  that  the  good  aide  of  his  nature  came 
from  God,  the  weak  side  from  the  angels.  But  he  goes  on  to  eiplun 
that  the  verse  applies  to  the  creation  d  man  in  the  idea,  not  in  the 
concreta 


EXCUESTJS'    TIL 

OF   PHILO'S   VIEWS   ABOUT  THE  LOQOB. 

In  Ood,  no  less  than  in  man,  Fhilo  distinguishes  between  the  q>eech 
and  the  reason.  The  Divine  reason  embraces  the  whole  inteUigible 
world,  the  world  of  ideas,  what  ho  sometimes  calls  "  the  idea  of  ideas." 
The  Divine  Bpeech  includes  the  whole  world  of  active  agents  and  Divine 
forces. 

(l)  Hence  it  is  that,  in  a  phrase  borrowed  by  Apollos  (Heb.  iv.  13), 
he  calls  the  Word  "the  culler  of  all  things."  The  phrase  is  founded  on 
an  allegorical  explanation  ol  Gea  xv.  9.  Fhilo  says  that  in  the  sacrifice 
there  described  the  she-goat  symbolises  the  sense,  the  calf  the  soul,  the 
dove  Divine  wisdom,  the  pigeon  human  wisdom.  The  wise  man  sees  all 
these  as  gifts  from  above.  The  text  says  that  "/w"  divided  these  sacri- 
fices, and  since  the  name  of  Abraham  is  not  repeated,  "  he  "  must  mean 
the  Logos,  and  the  truth  indicated  is  that  the  Logos,  "  whetted  to 
sharpest  edge,"  divides  all  perceptible  things  to  their  inmost  depths — the 
soul  into  the  reasonable  and  the  unreasonable;  speech  into  true  and  hdse ; 
the  world  of  sense  into  distinct  and  indistinct  phenomena.  These  di- 
vided parts  are,  by  way  of  contrast,  placed  opposite  to  each  other.  The 
doves  alone  are  not  divided,  because  Divine  wisdom  is  simple,  and  cannot 
be  cleft  into  opposing  contrarieties.'  Thus  God,  whetting  His  Word, 
which  cutteth  all  things,  divides  the  formless  and  abstract  essence  of  all 
things,  and  the  four  elements  of  the  universe,  and  the  ii.niiiialH  and 
plants  compounded  &om  them.  Hence  the  phrase^  "  the  cutter  Word,' 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  distinction  between  the  Logos  as  the  primeval 
Idea,  and  the  Logos  as  a  creative  Force. 

(ii)  The  world  of  Ideas,  to  which  the  existing  world  corresponds  as 
a  copy  to  its  archetype,  lies  in  the  Divine  Logos.  Fhilo  illustrates  this 
by  saying  that,  when  God  bade  Moses  to  lift  up  a  serpent  in  the 

>  Qui!  nsr.  div.  fa«r.SiIniL(Uug.  L  491)1  MM  0&:&ei,i>A>Io,  List— ISr. 
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wilderness,  He  did  not  say  ot  what  metal  it  was  to  be  made,  because 
the  ideas  of  God  are  abstract  and  immaterial ;  Mosea,  in  carrying  out 
the  concrete  re&lisation,  is  obliged  to  use  same  substance,  and  tJierefore 
makes  the  serpent  of  brass.'  Similarly  he  holds  that  Qod  is  not  to  be 
grasped  by  human  knowledge,  but  that  the  Word  is.  Hence,  writing 
OD  Gen.  xxii  16,  he  says,  "  Qod  is  the  God  of  wise  and  perfect  beings, 
but  the  Logos  is  the  God  of  us  who  are  imperfect." 

(iii)  Philo  uses  so  many  analogies  to  express  his  notion  of  the 
Logos  that  he  falls  into  contradictions,  and  leaves  hia  readers  in 
confusion.  The  Logos,  in  various  passages  of  hia  voluminous  writings, 
is  the  creabnr  of  species,  although  He  is  Himself  the  Idea  of  Ideas ;  He 
ia  the  seal  of  God;  He  ia  the  Divine  force  which  dwells  in  the 
univeiBe;  He  is  the  chain  or  band  which  keeps  the  world  tc^ther  ;  He 
ifl  the  law  and  ordinance  of  all  things;  He  is  the  giver  of  wisdom,  the 
'warden  of  virtue ;  He  is  the  manna  which  nourishes  the  soul ;  He 
is  the  fatLerland  of  wise  souls,  the  pilot  of  the  wise ;  He  is  their 
controlling  conscience,  their  Paraclete ;  He  is  the  Divine  wisdom  which 
is  the  daughter  of  God.* 


EXCURSUS  VIIL 

PATRMTIO   BTIDIHOB   Afl    TO    THE  AUTHOBSHIF    OF   THE  SPI8TLB  TO  THE 


The  canonicity  of  the  Epistle  to  Uie  Hebrews,  its  right  to  be 
accepted  as  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  perfect  truthfulness  of  the 
contemporary  character  which  it  assumes,  its  greatness,  importance,  and 
authority,  and  tiie  fact  that  it  was  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
are  not  in  question.  These  points  have  never  been  seriously  disputed. 
Some  have  seen  allusions  to  the  Epistle  in  St  James  and  the  Second  of 
8L  Peter,*  Setting  these  aside  as  improbable,  it  was  certainly  known 
to  St.  Clemens  of  Rome,  and  largely  used  hy  him  in  his  letter  to 
the  Corinthians ;'  and  it  is  possible — though  no  more — that  it  was  the 
■ouTce  of  some  of  the  parallels  adduced  from  the  writings  of  Ignatius, 
Folycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  Pseudo-Barnabas.  But  in  the 
Western  Church  no  single  writer  of  the  firat,  second,  or  even  third 


■  £<9.  albgg.  iL  §  30  (Hug.  L  SO). 

*  8m  nriotu  puncM  quoted  in  OfrOror,  FkUo,  i.  176  -243. 

*  2P>t.  iiL  IS,  16 ;  Js.  iL  24,  29. 


Xfttlt-m  n^dmra  mpi^nwr  »n  fil  fir  i*ifjni  n  ntryponKci  (EoMib.  H.  E.  Hi.  38). 
"  OlDBliio  mndli  in  utrlqae  nmilitado  tit "  (Jer.De  Yirr.  iiliul.).  "Der  Habrtterbriel 
M  |uu  and  gsr  in  tern  Ucnken  tiberg^a^en  "  (^laluck,  JKnMt.  3).  Tel,  itrtuigB  to 
~  jrtiaine.    lUi  tlone nami almiat  fat^  to  the  PsuHm 
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cantuiy  quoted  it  at  ^  P<iufa.  Not  only  did  Basilido  (eir.  A.|>.  136) 
exclude  it,  though  he  acknowledged  the  other  Faulinic  Eputles,'  but  we 
are  expressly  told  that  St  HippolftuB  (t  235 1)  denied  that  it  waa 
written  by  St  FauL  The  authority  for  this  fact  is  late  and  heretical,* 
yet  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  so  positive  a  Btatement  And  this 
remark  of  St  Hippolytus,  together  with  the  place  assigned  to  the 
Epiatle  in  the  Pediito,  indicates  the  opinion  of  the  Syrian  Church 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  oeatut?,  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  learned 
and  eloquent  Bishop  of  Fortus  came  originally  from  Antioch.'  We 
have  the  same  aEsurance  about  St  Irerueus  (t  A.D.  202).  We  find  from 
Eusebius  that  in  a  work  attributed  to  Irennus  (but  wMch  Eusebius  had 
never  seen)'  he  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and/rtmi  tAe 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  But  no  such  quotation  was  to  be  found  in  any 
of  his  best-known  works,  and  in  any  case  he  did  not  assign  the  Epistle 
to  St  PauL'  Indeed,  the  mention  of  the  Epistle  with  the  Witdim  of 
Solomon  seems  to  imply  that  he  regarded  the  two  works  as  standing  on 
the  some  footing.  The  Fresbyter  Gaius  only  recognised  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  did  not  number  this  Epiatle  among  them.* 
The  Canon  of  Muratori  (ctr.  A.D.  170)  either  does  not  allude  to  it,  or 
only  under  the  damaging  description  of  a  letter  to  the  Alexandriaaa, 
current  under  the  name  of  Paul,  but  foi^^  in  the  inteceata  of 
Harcion's  heresy  ("  ad  kaeretim  Mareionia  ").'  It  is  remarkable  that 
Marcion,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  rejected  it,  though  many 
passages  might  have  been  used  to  support  his  views.  Novataan,  nsefnl 
as  it  would  have  been  to  him,  and  frequently  as  he  quotes  Soripton, 

1  Jsr.  Froam.  in  Ep.  ad  Tit.    B»«lliil««  ni  >  QnoitiB,  bat  he  ueini  (a  Iut*  adopted 

1; n 1  1.:-  j-_  ^  j]^  thoretore,  TTOuld  (esm  '-  -"■ —  "--'  -'  '■'■-'  ■" — 

[niietba  EpirtU  m  St.  Fanl'i. 


(Wiewler,  Untermeh.  I 

'  Oi«elei,  1.  9  341.  On  HippolTtui,  na  Knit^  K.  a.  1 10&  Homnuao,  AbktmA 
d.  SarJti.  OadltA.  1.  G9S. 

*  The  B.^Di'  Iii;u-f»r  i,M,tif.r. 

*  The  frsfment  in  irtiioh  be  ii  lappoisd  to  quote  Heb.  ilil.  14  (Stienn'i  firmriii. 
1.  854,  uq.  ;  li.  361,  kq.)  i>  of  totj  doubtful  geaniaenaM,  mi  even  if  gtouine  [niTva 

*  Guoi,  aj^  EuMb.  S.  E.yLSi,  Ai  lia  makia  tbii  ramuk  in  Immediate  eomitxian 
with  •evsre  uunudranton*  on  the  preoipituioe  {rpirwtnUr)  and  andadtj  of  thoM  trbio  ad- 
tnitted  the  authentioity  of  (puriooa  vritingi,  it  mmld  appear  that  be  arm  tCBiided  thm 
Pauline  hypotbera  with  aome  indiAiutioD ;  and  ai  he  wai  a  XoyuiisTiit  iriip,  hii  opinion  b 
important  Nothins,  however,  ii  known  of  Oaiui,  and  Bp.  lighttaot  (/mvn.  ^  PAOo- 
Itm/i  t  ^)  '>'■  conjecturod  tluit  he  ii  none  athor  than  Hii^t^toi  oug  hi*  own  ftm- 
nomm  u  an  Interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  againit  Mont^ni"" 

J  It  "GBiai"wiu,uHuiHtori  thought,  the  author 

remark,  "fd  enim  cum  melle  miiceri  Hon  oongnui,"  '. — 

•eatimenti  alluded  to  in  the  prerioua  note,  and  there  would  be  an  additional  iting  In  thii 
tr  we  aooept  the  luggeated  allusion  to  Heb.  xii.  15,  uid  the  rwding,  tr  x**i  fm  MxAg. 
The  writer  of  the  Canon  »;■  that  St.  Paul  ool;  wrote  (like  St.  John)  to  K«n  ChnrdiM. 
Delitiach  and  Lliaemann  lay  that  the  Epiitle  to  the  Hebrewi  oannot  be  meant  br  tbe 
"  Egjiitle  to  the  Alexandrians,"  becauie  it  ii  ananfmoua  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  (^non 
doea  not  nj  that  it  wai  "  ioHribed  "  with  the  name  of  Faoi  (See  fftnwliir.  i,  S7,  and 
Hcue,  Dai  Mtirat.  Frag.  p.  301 S-) 


never  even  alludes  to  it  Tettullian  (t  a.d.  240)  ascribes  it  to 
St  Barnabas,'  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a  work  of  St  Paul,  for  he 
taunts  Marcion  vith  falsifying  the  number  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
by  omitting  (only)  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  St.  Cyprian  (f  a.d.  258),  in 
his  voluminoua  treatises,  neither  quotes  nor  mentions  it,  Victorinua 
(t  A.D,  303)  ignores  it  It  is  separated  or  omitt«d  in  some  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  of  the  Vetufl  Itala."  The  firet  writer  of  the  Western  Church 
who  ascribes  it  to  St  Paul  (and  probably  becatise  he  found  it  so 
ascribed  in  Qreek  writers)  is  Hilary  of  Poictiera,  who  died  a.d.  368.' 
It  was  not  till  quite  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  that  in  the 
Western  Church  it  began  to  be  popularly  accepted  as  St  Paul's.  As 
this  popular  acceptance  at  that  Ute  epoch  does  not  possess  any  critical 
iinpori»noe,  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  names  of  writers  who 
merely  run  in  the  ordinary  groove.  Among  those  writers  who  really 
thouj^t  about  the  matter  doubts  as  to  the  Pauline  authorship  were 
expressed — as,  for  instance,  by  Isidore  of  Seville — as  lato  as  the 
seventh  century.*  Now,  even  if  this  fact  stood  alone — that  the 
Western  Church  for  nearly  four  centuries  refused  to  admit  the  Pauline 
authorship — we  should  regard  it  as  fatal  to  that  hypothesis.  And  for 
this  reason.  If  it  had  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
St  Clemens  of  Rome,  his  contemporary  and  friend,  should  not  have 
known  that  it  was  so.  St  Paul  was  not  thus  in  the  habit  of  concealing 
an  identity  which,  od  the  contrary,  he  habitually  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. But  if  St  Clemens  had  been  aware  that  it  was  really  a  work 
of  St  Paul,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  he  would  have 
mentioned  so  precious  a  truth  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  bishop. 
If  he  said  anything  at  all  about  the  authorship,  it  must  have  been  that 
whoever  wrote  it  Paul  did  -not.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  account 
for  the  conviction  of  the  Roman  Church  for  nearly  &ur  centuries  that 

■  T«i  e.  Mare.  v.  ao. 

1  So  nami  la  attMihed  to  it  in  the  PcahHo.  uid  the  bet  tlwt  in  th>t  venion  it  Ii 
plaa«d  nfter  all  tha  thirteen  Bpirtlei  of  St.  Pmi],  in  ipite  of  iti  siie  and  imporluioe, 
•MDU  to  ihov  deeiiivelj  that  tha  Sfiiac  tmuUton  did  not  nsBrd  it  w  the  irork  of  the 
ApMtle  (Wimtlti,  Sine  Unlemichtatv  <U>er  d.  Hcbratrtrief  (1861).  i.  9).  It  ii  only  in 
Utor  SjriM  vonkou  that  it  ii  ailed  "  He  EpiaUt  of  St.  Pavi  to  the  HetHrewi." 

*  In  the  tooith  oeDtor;  neither  Phobadiaa,  nor  Zeno,  nor  Silar;  the  Deacon,  nor 


r  Silar;  the  Deacon,  n 

Buidm,  Oa«l«atbe  I^  Lao  the  Oreat,  Clonus,  ETagriox,  or  Seduliiu.  St.  Ambroee 
(t  .V7),  a  (tadent  of  Oraek  writen,  quotea  it  ai  St  Pud's,  and  w  does  hii  friend  Phiiu- 
trini ;  bat  the  latter  tell*  that  it  ma  not  read  to  the  people  in  ohuicb,  or  onl;  "  Hine- 
tinioe,"  and  (in  another  paanoe)  that  it  had  been  onlained  by  the  Apostle*  and  their 
■nooMKo*  that  onlg  thMeen  EpMa  of  St.  Paul  (and  therefore  not  the  Bpiitle  to  the 
Hebrem)  ihould  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Chunih.  I^tin  writen  miiundentood,  and 
thenfore  found  it  dlffiimlt  to  accept,  the  phrue  "To  Him  that  made  Him,"  t^  wm^atm 
.i-tM  ("nni.  .*  ttrtuti^  OiTUtum  dint "),  in  iii.  2  ;  and  they  loei"-^  "**■  -"-■ >i"i"->  "-  ti>- 
ia  rAdoruE  aoripait  lermone  plauailiili  "),  ■ 


■nW  ("qnia  et/ocAim  CkrutuBt  diiit"),  m  iii.  2  ;  and  they  looked  with  ■uipici{ 

rhetorieu  atyle  ("gniarAdoruE  aoripait  lermone  plauailiili  "),  and  diiliked  the  i 

by  the  Noralian  ichiimatica  of  ri.  4—8,  wbich  St  AmbroM  finds  it  hard  to  reconcile  irlth 


8t  Faol'i  oondact  to  the  Corinthian  offender  {Dt  FoeniteiU.  ii.  2).  Tba  intriniio  great- 
nea  of  the  Epiatle  orercame  tbaie  hetitationa,  and,  when  ouoe  accepted,  it  inii 
accepted  aa  SI  Panl'a  on  tha  nqipoiad  anthoiity  and  undonbted  ouatom  of  the  Alezan- 
diian  wiitei^  •  t  ^o.  636. 


Too  the  earl?  days  o»  CHRianANrrr. 

the  opinion  aiboot  it  in  the  Eastern  Ohorch  wm  erroneooa.  To  my  tb&t 
St  Clemens,  "  in  his  love  for  the  auUior,  vould  not  do  what  the  anthor 
himself  has  not  done ;  he  would  not  betray  the  secret,  &ix,"  is  to  over- 
look plain  facts  in  the  desire  to  support  current  traditions.  Any 
one  may  see  for  himself  that  the  author,  though  he  does  not  mention  his 
own  name,  has  no  wish  to  conceal  his  identity  from  those  to  irhom  he 
wrote,  and,  indeed,  assumes  that  they  were  perfectly  aware  who  it  was 
who  was  thus  addressing  them.  The  Apostolic  letters,  it  mast  be 
remembered,  were  always  conveyed  to  their  destination  by  responsible 
and  accredited  messengersL  No  Apostolic  Church  would  have  paid 
attention  to  an  uo  authenticated  epistle. 

How  very  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  quotation  of  the 
Epistle  in  a  loose  and  popular  way  as  St.  Paul's  may  be  seen  in  tLe  case 
of  two  great  men,  St.  Jerome  (t  A.D.  420)  and  St.  Augustine  (f  A.D.  430). 
By  their  time — in  the  fifth  centuiy — the  current  of  irresponsible  opinion 
ran  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  authorship,  and  to  throw  any 
doubt  upon  it  was  to  brave  the  charge  of  being  arrogant  or  unorthodox. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  both  these  remarkable  men  in  an 
ordinary  way  speak  of  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's  in  pasaagea  where  they 
merely  wish  to  make  on  allusion  without  exciting  a  controversy.  They 
were  justified  in  doing  this,  because  they  saw  that  even  l^ongh  it  could  not 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  yet  it  was  Pauline  in  its  main  doctrines. 
In  ordinaiy  treaties  it  was  not  desirable  to  be  constantly  correcting  the 
multitude^  But  when  they  are  writing  carefully  and  accurately  they 
are  too  independent  not  to  indicate  their  real  opinion.  St.  Jerome  over 
and  over  again  quotes  it  as  St.  Paul's,  yet  often  with  the  addition  ol 
■ome  doubting  or  deprecatory  phrase.  When  he  deals  directly  with  the 
question,  he  treats  it  as  unimportant,  but  admits  that  the  Epistle  was 
accepted  with  some  hesitancy,'  and  that  many  considered  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Barnabas  or  Clemens.'  St  Augustine  often  quotes  it  as  St. 
Paul's,  and  his  authority  had  probably  no  small  share  in  influencing 
the   Synods  which  declared   it   to  be  authentic.*      Yet  in  bis   later 

1  Even  Bofinoi,  thoogh  ha  lappoaBd  it  to  be  b;  8t.  Paul,  ftdds,  "Si  qoli  tunen  amm 
reaaperit,"    [Inval.  m  ffitroTi.) 

*'  His  opinion  teems  to  have  waTered  more  thui  once  [lee  Bleek,  Intnd.  \,  but  Le 
never  fett  at  >11  snie  that  St.  Faol  vrota  It.  "  Qttiettnqiii  erf  tUe,  qui  »d  Hcinooa 
ioriprit  eputolam  "  (Cbniin.  in  .Imoi,  S).  "  3i  gvit  ndt  rteipfrt  eua  epMtA»ja  quae  nb 
nomine  Faoli  ad  Hebneo>icripUert"(C^a>nin«il.  in  Tit.).  "Relege  ad  Hetneoa  cpb- 
tolam  Fauli,  livt  cvjvtaimpie  aUerim  tarn  aie  putai,  quia  jam  inter  eoolenaitieBa  cat 
reoepta  "  (id.).  "  Et  Paulns  apoatolun  loquitur,  n  quit  tauten  ad  Hebneoa  epittolain 
taiamt"  (in  Szii.  ixviii.).  "Omnee  Graeci recipinnt  tt  nimnaUi  Laitnomm"  (Onun. 
in  Mao.  e,26).  "Licet  de  eft  muiti  I^tinomm  dnbitent"  (Caial.  S9).  " Apnd  SoinaiMM 
naqne  bodie  qnan  apo«toli  Fauli  nun  habetnr  "  (in  It.  viiL  16).  "FanU  qutKroe  idetroci 
ad  HebneoH  epiatolae  contrBdictur^  quod  ad  H ebraeoe  scribens  ntator  teatiinoDiifl  qoae  iq 
Hebraeh  volumintbui  non  habentur  (in  /i.  vL  9).  "  Et  mhll  mteraase  cuJDi  Bt,  com 
eocletiaatici  riri  lit,  et  quotidie  ecdesianim  leotione  onlehretnr"  {Sp.  129,  ad  Dard.i.etc 

'  Hippo,  A.D.  393;  Third  Cound!  of  Carthage,  a.d.  398;  Rfth  Coundl  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  419.  But  thQ  two  former  Coundli  onlf  ■ay,  "  Thirt«eD  E[n>tle*  of  Bt.  I^id,  umI 
one  of  hii  to  tbe  Hebrewi." 
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writings  he  bo  constftntly  quotes  it  merely  as  "the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,"  that  Lardner  Bays,  "  One  would  think  that  he  etudiouslj 
declines  to  call  it  Fanl's."'  The  "accommodation"  to  vhich  these 
eminent  writers  condescended  in  popularly  referring  to  it  as  being  (in  a 
senae)  a  work  of  the  Apoatle,  led  to  the  rigidity  of  the  ordinary  accep- 
tance ;  yet  even  at  tlie  close  of  the  sixth  century  "  no  Latin  commentaiy 
ou  it  was  known  to  Cassiodorus."' 

!nie  opinion  of  the  Eastern  Church  originated  in  Alexandria.  To 
the  Alexandrian  School,  though  they  did  not  discover  the  secret  of  the 
authorship,  the  Epistle  was  extremely  precious,  because  it  exactly 
expressed  their  own  views,  and  was  founded  on  premises  with  which 
they  were  familiar.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  they  should  desire  to 
give  it  aa  high  an  authority  as  possible ;  and  in  the  Epistle  itself  they 
found  a  general  support  for  the  notion  that  it  was  written  by  St>  Paul. 

(a.)  But  this  assertion  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  to  the 
unsupported  guess  of  the  venerable  Fantienus.  "The  blessed  Pres- 
byter," as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (f  A.s.  220)  calls  him  in  a  passage  of 
his  last  work,  the  HypotypoaM,^  assigned  two  reasons  why  St.  Paul  had 
not  mentioned  his  own  name  in  the  salutation,  as  he  does  in  every  other 
Epistle.  It  was,  he  said,  because  the  Lord  Himself  had  been  sent  to 
the  Hebrews  as  an  Apostle  of  the  Almighty,*  so  that  St.  Paul 
mtppreesed  his  own  name  out  of  modesty ;  and  it  also  was  because 
St.  Paul  was  a  herald  and  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  so  that  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  Hebrews  was,  so  to  speak,  a  work  of  supererogation.'  Both 
these  attempts  to  explain  a  fact  so  damaging  to  the  Pauline  author^ 
ship  of  the  letter  are  untenable.  If  8t  Peter  in  writing  to  the  Jews 
calls  himself  an  Apostle,  there  was  no  reason  why  St.  Paul  should 
have  scrupled  to  give  himself  the  same  title ;  nor  was  the  division  of 


Pftoli  cue  dioant,  quidun  Ten  negnnt,"  sto.     See  the  mkny  punga  refwred  b 

BxhuutiTG  cBtalogae  of  Bleek,  from  whom  mil  suooeediiig  oammentfttort  hkTB  Ireelj  bor- 
rowed. Nathiag  cao  thow  mote  fordbl;  the  mtuiner  in  which  writer  &tter  writer  will 
uwteh  at  the  mort  faUle  eiptuutioo  of  inmething  whiob  telli  (goiiiit  »  current  nation 
than  thftt  we  find  ADgniUne  repeating  the  abeurdit;,  which  bu  luted  down  to  oar  own 
dH,  that  SI.  Paul  ixmoealed  hie  nune  in  order  not  to  offend  the  Jewi  1  ("  Frindpium 
MQtatoHUD  de  induitria  dicitor  omiiiue,  ae  JuL<aei  nomine  ^ut  off cnti  velinimioo  animo 
Itgemnt,  Tel  omnino  non  legerant,"  etc  (fimoj.  Ep.  ad  Bom.  8  11). 

*  DiTidsan,  it  227.  That  the  old  heritatian  continaed  maj  be  leeD  from  the  fust  that 
it  fanned  originallT  no  pKrt  of  D  (Codei  CWomontanus),  is  omitted  in  Q  (Cod.  Boem^. 
uiiul,  and  ii  ddIt  found  in  Latin  in  F  (Cod.  AugieDaii).  The  two  kUet  MSa  ue  of  the 
niNfA  oentiuy.     In  the  ViU|[ate  it  ia  jilaced  afier  Philemon. 

*  Ap.  Eueb.  H.  S,  ti.  13.  It  ii  clear  that  if  Euiebiui  had  fonnd  an;  traces  of  an 
earlier  tradition  he  vould  hare  mentioned  them,  for  he  brinf^  toother  all  the  roaAjna  he 
eu  in  faTOOT  of  the  Pauline  aathonhip.  Hii  atatement,  therefore,  teuda  to  proie  that 
•van  ia  the  EMtern  Church  the  Epiitle,  in  ipite  of  ita  obVioui  phenoraesa,  had  not  been 
■angned  to  Bt,  Paul  ht  anj  writer  or  bf  tnj  tradition  of  importanoe  in  the  Snt  two  ceu- 
tnriek     (WicMler,  L  IG.) 

'  Tho  eiprenion  waa  taken  by  Clemens  from  Heh  iii,  1. 

*  All  litliiitifT*     .     .     .    liirtTiiii  Tfln  rif  Kiftm  nH^k  lU  rt  jUt  nfKSwwt  mi  talf  tfifat- 
(.Byfotfpatrt ;  ap.  Euieb.  H.  E.  tL  14.) 
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office  betweea  him  and  the  other  Apostles  so  rigid  aa  to  preTent  hia 
addressing  Jeirs.     The  "Apostolic  compact"  did  not  prevent  St.  Pet«r 

from  addressing  Gentiles.  If  it  was  thus  rigid,  it  tells  against  St 
Faiil's  having  written  this  Epistle  at  all,  but  not  against  his  authenti- 
cating it  with  his  name.  He  constantly  addressed  Jews  and  constant!/ 
maintained  against  them  his  independent  right  to  the  highest  order  of 
the  Apostolate.  In  writing  to  them  he  would  have  been  lecut  inclined 
to  waive  the  dignity  which  he  had  received  directly  from  his  Lord.  No 
authority  can  therefore  be  allowed  to  the  opinion  of  FantKous.  It  was 
a  conjecture  derived  from  the  references  at  the  close  of  the  lett«r,  and 
possibly  even  from  the  false  reading  "  mi/  ehairu "  (rsti  9t<r/uti  fun) 
instead  of  "prisoners"  (j«rT,i(aii)  in  x,  34.'  The  conjectural  su^estions 
by  which  he  tried  to  support  his  opiniop  are  so  weak  that  they  actually 
tell  against  it,  and  show  that  the  eminence  of  FantEenus  by  no  means 
consisted  in  a  power  of  critical  discenunent 

(b.)  If  the  great  9r.  Clbhbks  or  Albxahdria  accepted  the  Pauline 
authorship,  he  did  so  mainly  In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Pantnnus, 
and  only  in  a  modified  form.  For  although  he  often  quotes  the  Bpistle 
as  St  Paul's,  he  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  such  an  opinion.  He 
supposed  that  the  letter  waa  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  St  Luke.  This  notion  may  have  originated  in 
the  resemblance  of  style  between  it  and  the  Acts.  With  this  sugges- 
tion we  shall  deal  later  on.  But  meanwhile  St.  Clemens,  not  content 
with  the  explanation  offered  by  Pant^nus  of  the  anonymity  of  the 
letter,  relies  on  another,  which  is  still  more  groundless.  St  Paul 
suppressed  his  name,  he  says,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  Jews  from  his  arguments,  being  well  aware  that  they 
had  token  a  prejudice  against  him  and  looked  on  him  with  suspicion.* 
Thus  even  St  Clemens  contents  himself  with  a  reason  which  will  not 
stand  a  single  moment's  consideration.  The  tone  of  the  letter  through- 
out, as  well  as  the  closing  salutations,  prove  that  the  writer  is  known 
to  his  readers  ;*  and  the  supposition  Uiat  he  wanted  to  entrap  their 
attention  before  revealing  his  identity  is  too  singular  for  serious  refn- 

(c.)  There  is  no  ancient  writer  whose  opinion  on  the  suhject  vonld 

1  Euthailiiu  (dr.  460)  cipecuJIj  refen  to  rwi  ttriuXt  funi  ai  one  of  the  ttrgoment*  for 
the  Pauline  aathonhlp.  (Migne,  Patr.  Orate.  Ixxxr.  T7S,  ap.  Bleek  ;  Alfard,  iv.  1,  p. 
Ifi.)  Tort  Iiir^uHt  ii  the  rauliua  of  A,  D,  the  VuIk.,  Fahito  etc.  Bat  even  if  tCe 
noeived  text  be  right  (with  x,  G,  U,  E,  eto.),  there  u  no  proof  that  the  writer  a  St. 
Paul,  but  onlj  that  the  writer  had  been  in  priion— a  oommon  case  with  Ohriitiaiu  of  tht 
fint  centor;. 

*  Cinm.  Alei.  Bmotgp.,  ap.  Guub.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  Adun^raU.  in  1  Petr.,  p.  1007. 
Olemeiu  wu,  it  must  be  adoiittad,  Hmewhat  creduhtui. 

■  liiL  18,  23. 

*  See  Bp.  Wocdfwoith't  mrpriflng  remu-lu  on  thii  nibject.  The  unkiiu  of  gnmt 
leaning  witli  want  of  tubtle  diecemment  even  in  the  Aleiandriui  School  ma;  b«  aeen 
in  their  acceptaUEe  of  the  Epiitle  of  Bamabaa  ai  autbeotie  in  ii^ta  of  ita  extr*Taguit 


euTj  more  weigbt  iiian  that  of  Obiosk,  whose  splendid  oiigimdity  was 
not  crashed  by  hia  immenae  eruditioa  Kow  it  ia  quite  true  that 
Origen  frequently  quotes  the  Epistle  as  St  Paul's,'  but  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  he  only  does  so  in  accordance  with  common  custom,  and 
that  by  such  casual  expressions  he  as  little  intends  to  prejudge  the 
qnestion  of  authorship  as  the  authors  of  the  Revised  Yenion,  who 
still  retain  the  name  of  St  Paul  in  the  title.  A  modem  writer  who 
sboold  casually  happen  to  quote  the  "  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,"  or 
popularly  to  refer  to  Eodesiaates  as  a  work  of  King  Solomon,  would 
have  a  right  to  feel  himself  aggrieved  if  such  a  general  reference  was 
interpreted  as  the  deliverance  of  a  final  and  critical  opinion.  Origeu, 
hke  Jerome  and  Augustine,  whenever  he  wishes  to  be  accurate,  intro- 
duces some  phrase  of  caution  which  indicates  his  own  opinion.  We 
know  what  he  thought  on  the  subject,  for  he  wrote  Homilies  on  this 
Epistle,  which  are  now  unfortunately  lost,  but  of  which  one  or  two 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius.  In  these  we  have  the 
deliberate  conclusion  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers.  "That  the 
character  of  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  he  says,  "  does 
not  show  the  unleamedness  (ji  I!i«Tiair)'  of  the  Apostle  who  ccmfessed 
that  he  was  unlearned  in  word  (that  is  to  say,  in  language),  but  that  the 
Epistle  is  more  Hellenic  in  the  structure  of  its  style,  everyone  would  ' 
admit  who  is  capable  of  judging  the  differences  of  language  ;*  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  wonderful,  and  not 
inferior  to  the  acknowledged  apostolic  writings,  tfuU  too  is  a  truth  which 
every  one  would  acknowledge  who  attends  to  the  reading  of  the  apoetolio 
works."  He  subsequently  attributes  the  thoughts  to  the  Apostle,  and 
the  composition  to  some  one  who  made  notes  of  what  the  Apostle  said.* 
"  If,  th^"  he  concludes,  "any  Church  holds  this  Epistie  to  be  the  work 
of  St.  Paul,  let  it  be  congratulated  (fbtnifuhw)  even  for  this,  mnce  it 
was  not  without  some  grounds  that  ancient  authorities  have  handed  it 
down  as  Paul'a  But  who  actually  wrote  it  Ood  only  knows.  The 
historical  tradition  that  has  come  down  te  us  is  divergent;  for  some 
say  that  Clemens,  who  became  Bishop  of  l^e  Romans,  wrote  the 
Kpiatle,  and  some  that  it  was  Luke,  who  also  wrote  the  (kispel  and  the 
Acts.'" 

>  Not  anfreqiiGntlj,  howevar,  he  UMi  tha  phrua  uii  rir  airdffniAsr.  See  the  pamges 
In  BiMk'i  IntndnotioB. 

:  On  the  euct  import  of  tiui  word,  ne  my  Lift  and  Work  of  SL  Pattl,  I  106. 

■  't>r>  ,  ,  .  trtir  i  'BnpraUi  irvpMnt  T^t  Mf*at  'EM^nwripJi  ni  i  Jrtnifwm  ttlrmr 
^pirn.r  iL.fift.  Vo^vrf'u  ir.     [Ap.  Euteb.  B.  X.  vL  23.) 

tA  .Ipviim  Wi  itH  btmrM^.    (Ibid.) 

~*  Thi*  United  and  beilUtii^  axpnedon  Impllai  that  the  Chnrchee  generall;  rajaeted 
tbU  Dpinion,  and  perbuw  that  it  iireTailed  in  tho  Alenndrian  Chnrch  alona.  Now  tha 
lutural  tandancT  iroalil  M  abaolDtelr  be  to  ucribe  tha  latter  to  St.  Paul,  and  the 
gTouiid*  for  doing  to,  if  taken  apart  {torn  the  objeotiona,  are  ao  reaionable  {sm  lin)  that 
ttaa  fact  that  until  thi*  Tiew  beouna  iteceotypad  thara  nn^man;  who  rajeoted  it,  ii  o( 
Itaelf  apnn(Iww«toan(WwatheTeaaoiiawhichoampalled  tliam  to  nin  eaaDt«  to  the 
popular  iaf anneai  Tbt  (anacal  iwnt'iM  waa  ip'"**  the  Paulina  anthonhip :  the  loaal 
3S  \\'- 
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The  paasage  ia  expressed  somewhat  obacurely,  becaniie  (u  we  are 
sorry  to  admit)  Origen,  with  all  his  courage,  aooepted  the  expedienc;  of 
concession,  in  certain  cases,  to  popular  ignorance  and  current  prejudice. 
It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  accept  the  Paulino  anthorahip  in  tite  wdinai; 
flense  of  the  word.  He  was  too  good  a  sdiolar,  too  profound  a  student, 
too  familiar  with  the  niceties  of  Greek  expression,  and  tAo  unbiassed  s 
critic,  not  to  perceive  that  the  "style  "  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebren 
is  far  more  correct  than  that  of  St  Paul.  He  therefore  held  tlut 
Olemens  of  Borne  may  hare  written  it,  or  l^at  It  might  be  nttribnted 
to  St.  Luke.  But  be  also  saw  that  it  came  from  the  SiAoolcX  Paul; 
that  it  expresses  bis  sentiments,  and  is,  so  to  apeak,  quite  worth;  of 
him.  This  is  why  he  does  not  care  to  disturb  the  opinion  of  any 
Church  which  accepted  it,  and  says  that  "the  ancient  anthMitiea "— 
under  which  term  he  vaguely  refers  to  Fantsnus  and  Clemens' — had 
not  been  guided  by  arbitrary  conjecture  in  handing  down  a  traditioo  oE 
ite  Pauline  origin. 

(d.)  The  opinion  of  Gdbbbidb  OF  Ojibarba  is  no  leas  hesitating  &ad 
wavering.  In  common  parlance  he  quotes  the  Epistle  aa  St  Paul's,  bat 
he  too  was  well  aware  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  homologowiun^  He 
was  induced  by  tlie  style  to  conjecture  tbiit  it  was  a  translation  by 
Bt  Clemens  of  Rome  from  a  Hebrew  original'  He  does  indeed  say  in 
one  place  that  there  were  fourteen  Episttea  of  Bt  Paul,  and  tlus  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  had  its  place  as  Pauline  in  tbe  fifty  manuscripts  of  the 
Canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  wMdi  be  caused  to  be  written 
out  for  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  wished  to  place  them  in  tlw 
churches  of  hia  new  capital  Tbe  example  of  £usefaius  is  therefore  vety 
instructive.  Passage  after  passage  might  be  adduced  from  his  wrilingi 
to  show  that  he  accepted  the  Epistle  aa  genuine;  and  yet  when  he  is 
writing  definitely  and  aconrately  he  says,  "The  iAirteen  Epistles  of 
St  Paul  are  manifest  and  clear.  It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  ignors 
that  some  have  regarded  the  Epistle  to  tiie  Hebrews  aa  prions 
(40(n|«uri),  saying  that  it  ia  opposed  (iimXiytetcu)  by  tbe  Chnroh  of  Sodk 
as  not  b^ng  by  St  Paul."  Popular- reference  is  one  thing,  and  accurate 
statement  ia  anoUier.  In  disputed  questions  a  current  allusion  possesses 
no  critical  importance.  And  this  statement  of  Eusebius  is  remarkable 
as  showing  that,  in  apite  of  the  genei-al  truth  of  St  Jerome's  lemaik 
that  "all  tbe  Greeks  accept,"  there  were  some  even  in  the  Greek 
Church  who  were  in  douBt  about  it'  Can  any  honest  man  read  this 
review  of  the  early  patristic  evidence  without  feeling  that  it  ia  on  the 
whole  U7\fainmrabie  te  the  theory  of  the  Pauline  authorship  1 

nifiitatt  was  for  it ;  Sod  even  this  wu  probtb^  redooiblB  to  the  looae  opiaioo  d 

'  Hug  {EinleU.  U.  317),  Delitauili  (BOr.  g  zWi.),  and  Bleek  aU  Bxaggsrate  the  neu- 
lug  of  theu  eipreaiaiu.    (See  Wiewler,  i.  17.) 

>  Eunb.  ^£.  iiL  8,  3B;.Ti  13. 

*  Ve  leun  ttdi  alra  from  the  ImMe*  of  AmpMlocliiui,  who  aaji  that  tmt  njocled 
It;  nmti^mfijitrwfit'Sffttitntit<irtt*^>'*jorm. 


EXOUESrS    IX. 


A  few  separate  iostanoes  may  here  be  thromi  together  of  minor 
points  of  contact  between  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebron 
and  that  of  Philo  :— 

(o.)  In  iii  7 — 15  the  writer  laya  great  atreas  on  the  word  "  to-day." 
Philo  defines  "  to-day "  as  "  the  infinite  and  interminable  teon,"  and 
■ays  "Till  to-day;  that  is  for  ever."' 

(b.)  In  ii.  6  he  quotes  from  a  Psahu  by  saying  that  "  one,  tontewhart, 
letti/ied"  {r«i  rit).  He  was  of  comae  aware  that  the  Psalm  ia  assigned 
t«  David ;  but  the  same  vague  form  of  quotation  is  found  frequently  in 
Philo. 

(e.)  In  iii  2  we  find  the  remark,  "ffe  that  builded  the  houea  hath 
more  honoiLr  (Aan  the  house."     Philo  uses  the  same  argument,' 

(cL)  In  iv.  16  he  says  that  Christ  shared  in  ail  onr  infirmities, 
"except  tin."  Philo  says  that  "the  High  Priest  is  not  man,  but  the 
Divine  Word,  free  from  all  Bbare  not  only  in  willing  bat  even  in  in- 
volnntary  wrongdoing,"*  and  speaks  also  of  the  mercy  and  gentleness  of 
His  nature.* 

(«,)  The  word  luffitwaBtir — literally,  "  to  sujir  moderately  " — in  v.  2 
is  foond  also  in  Fhilo,  thoa^  it  does  not  occur  in  the  S^tuagiut  or 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

(Ji)  In  vi.  5  he  speaks  of  "tasting  the  utterance  of  God"  Philo 
SpetLKB  of  the  utterance  (rhema)  as  w^  as  the  Word  {Logo*}  of  Qod, 
and  speaks  of  its  nourishing  the  soul  like  manna.* 

(jg.)  Id  vl  13  we  have  Uie  distinctions  between  God's  word  and  His 
oath,  and  the  impossibility  of  His  swearing  by  any  but  Him»el£  We  find 
in  Philo  the  same  thought  and  the  same  expreasious.' 

(h.)  hx  vU.  17  the  High  Priest  is  said  (without  rigid  aocuraoy)  to 
offer  sacrifioee  daily.    Philo  uses  the  same  expression.' 

(i.)  In  ix.  16,  17  he  avails  himself  of  the  two  senses  of  diatheie,  a 
"covenant"  and  a  "wiU."     Philo  does  the  same.* 

(j.)  In  X.  3  he  speaks  of  sacrifices  involving  "a  remenUiranee  of 
sin.''     Fhilo  says  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  godless  do  not  work  a  re- 


*  AjiRiAvlSO.    rH»ni.LBBS.] 

*  lAtlS.    (Uuig.  im,  E61.) 

*  Dtpntf<vi^;LfsiUttm-vi.eO.    (Hug.  i.  561,  120.) 

*  Ltg.  aSlvB.  Oi- 72;  DtAbnAam.iM.    (Umng.  L  128;  d.  181,  li.  S9.) 

^  I>c  jpee.  lig.  §  23.    nx^  «•  •"'«  ""»  "''  iMimr  W^<»'    (Muig.  L  430.) 

*  A  MM*,  molol.  1 6.    (Ku(.  Lfi8&)    GL  Dc  Saer.  Abel.    (Uug.  i.  172.(;QQo|e 
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aiifision,  bat  a  remembraitoe  of  Bin,  and  that  thej  force  as  to  recall  our 
ignorancea  and  transgressionB.' 

(A.)  Inxiii  B  he  asea  the  quotation,  "TviiU  never  leavt  thee  norjor- 
take  thee."  In  that  form  the  words  are  not  exactly  found  In  Scripbire, 
but  Philo  quotes  £roin  Scripture  in  the  same  words. 


EXCURSUS    X. 

"  HAX-EH  "  AlTD  JERUSALEK. 


One  passage  alone  is  adduced  from  Scripture  in  proof  that  Salem 
may  be  used  as  a  shortened  poetical  form  for  Jerusalemi,  namely, 
P&  Izxvl  2,  "  In  Salem  also  is  bis  tabernacle  and  his  dwelUng-pUce  in 
Ziou."  Bat  not  to  dwell  on  the  Act  that  this  can  only  be  a  poetic 
licence,  and  that  we  should  not  expect  to  find  an  isolated  reourrenoe  of 
it  in  a  plain  historic  narrative,  the  meaning  of  that  verse  cannot  be 
regarded  as  indisputable.  The  pBalmist  may  be  referring  to  the  Salem 
of  Melchizedek  as  a  different  place  from  Jerusalem.  Again,  the  word 
may  mean  "peace ;"  and  both  the  LXX.  and  the  Tulgate  render  it, 
"  His  place  has  been  made  in  peace.'"  Beaidea  this,  in  the  daya  rf 
Abraham,  and  for  oenturles  afterwards,  •Terusalem  was  only  known  by 
the  name  Jebus.*  But  though  the  Targuma  render  Salem  by  Jerusalem 
in  this  passage  of  Qenesis,'  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the  Salem 
intended  is  the  city  near  Shechem  which  is  mentioned  in  Oen.  xaxiiL 
18  and  John  iii  23.*  There  was  a  town  of  this  name  near  to  .i^on,' 
and  its  site  has  been  tmditionally  preserved.  The  former  passage  ii 
again  doubtful  The  verse  b  rendered  by  the  Targums,  by  Jose^na, 
and  by  many  ancient  scholars,'  not  "Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of 
Shechem,"  but  "JaciA  came  in  tt^ety  to  the  city  of  Shechem."  The 
Samaritans  always  maintained  that  it  was  at  Gerizim  tiiat  Meldusedek 
had  met  Abraham  ;  and  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  the  most  learned  Jews 
of  his  day  regEo^ed  thie  town  as  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  large  palace  were  shown  there  which  was  called  Uie  Falace 

iHtpIant /Tor,  «25;C«nt.  JTm.  tii§10.    (»u>g.  L  34S,  iL  246.) 

*  DtamJ-ling-i'^-    <>i  »>ii  r>  M  oMT  >i  ^4  « tr«»>''».    {H>ti«.  i.  490). 

*  T.icy.  tftriti,  it  ttfhr^  i  rdroc  iiHvv.    Vulg.,  "  Et  hotni  eit  in  pk0«  lociu  ejna.' 

*  Judg.  lii.  10,  11,  eta. ;  2  Sun.  r.  6. 
«  Bo,  too,  Jot  AM.  i.  10,  §  2  i. 

*  It  ij  msntlmed  also  in  Judith  iv.  4, 

T  jBTome  o^i,  "  Salem  civitM  Sicimomm  qau  eit  Blohein."  It  voald  be  mtne  aoen- 
tat«  to  t,j  tliKt  it  wu  mar  ShecheiD.  He  plaoei  it  eight  milei  aouth  of  Betbib«sn 
iOnom.  1.  ▼.  Bp.  ad  Evonn.  1).  Thu  mined  Veil  theie  ii  now  oaUed  Sheikh  SaUrn 
(Kobinwm,  Biti.  Ka.  iil  33»). 

>  B.g.,  Knobel,  Tuch,  Deiitucli,  and  Ealinh  on  Gan.  uxiii.  IS. 
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of  Velchuadek.'  It  is  therefore  doubtfiil  vbetlier  Jerusalem  is  intended, 
especially  since  the  writer  touches  so  vety  slightly  on  the  name.  The 
word  Scdem'  means  rather  "peaceful"  than  "peace;"  and  hence  some 
again  have  supposed  that  "peaceful  king"  waa  a  title  of  Melchizedek,* 
and  one  which  marked  him  out  still  more  specially  as  a  type  of  the 
Messiah;*  but  this  is  a  late  and  improbable  conjecture.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  justly  maintained  that  the  typical  chataoter  of  Helchizedek 
would  radier  be  impaired  than  enhanced  by  his  being  a  king  of  Jem- 
aalem.  For  Jerusalem  was  the  holy  town  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood, 
and  it  might  seem  more  fit  that  the  Boyal  Prince  should  have  been  con- 
nected with  some  other  sanctuary  as  a  type  of  Him  in  Whose  day 
"  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  in  Jemstdem  should  men  worship  the 
Father,"  but  should  worship  Him  in  all  places  acceptably,  if  they 
worshipped  in  ^irit  and  in  truth. 


EXOXTRSFS   XI. 

THE  ALTAB  07   IHCStlSB  AND  THE  HOLIEST  PLAOK 

The  altar  of  incense  (like  the  altar  of  bumtrofiering)  was  called 
Holy  of  Holies  (Ex.  xxx,  10),  and  in  Ex.  xxx.  6 ;  xl.  5,  it  is  expressly 
said  to  be  placed  "  before  the  mercy-seat,"  and  "  before  the  ark  of  the 
testimony."  From  its  very  close  connection  with  the  ceremony  of  iiie 
Day  of  Atonement,  on  which  it  was  (as  well  as  the  mercy-seat)  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  xvi  18),  it  is  c^ed  in  1  Kings 
vi,  22,  "  the  altar  that  is  by  the  oracle,"  or,  rather,  "  which  belongs  to 
the  oracle."  It  is  clear,  then,  (1)  that  a  peculiar  sanctity  appertained 
to  the  altar  beyond  the  sanctity  of  the  other  things  which  were  in  the 
Holy  Place ;'  and  (3)  that  its  position  was  close  to  the  veil,  and  in 
immediate  relation  to  the  position  of  the  Ark,  of  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  r^arded  ob  an  appurtenance.  Even  on  these  grounds  the 
Holiest  might  be  generally  said  "  to  have  "  or  contain  the  inoense-altar. 
Bnt  then  (3)  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writer  is  thinking 
specially  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  on  that  day  the  inner  veil  was 
lift«d  by  tlie  high  priest,  so  that  the  Holiest  and  the  Holy  Place  might 


*  In  Barohith  Rabba  It  U  nid  thftt  MdM  SaUm  mouu  "  perfect  king,"  uid  (hkt  hs 
was  n  ealled  becaiue  he  wm  circumcued— refeirins  to  Oqd.  ttu.  1  (vide  Sohtitlsen, 
oif  lof.).  Fbilo  mill  faim  "kiiig  of  peaea  {lot  that  ii  ths  meaning  of  Salem)"  (Ltg. 
aOm.  iiL  36).  «  II  U.  fi  ;  Col.  L  20,  eta. 

*  InoaiM  WH  nippoMd  to  bave  an  atoning  power  (Tenia,  f.  U,  a ;  Num.  ztL  V). 
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(on  tiuX  day)  ba  regarded  as  a  single  Banotoary,*  whidi  would  give  atill 
mmuter  aoctiracy  to  the  torm  osecL  Nor  ia  thia  a  mere  conjectnre. 
In  Uie  vision  of  Isaiah  (vi  I — 8)  the  prophet  is  supposed  to  be  standing 
in  the  Holy  Place,  and  he  sees  the  Lord  uplifted  on  His  Tbrono  aboT« 
the  ux-winged  Seraphim,  just  aa  the  Shechinah  was  supposed  to  reat 
between  the  outstretched  wings  of  the  Cherubim  above  the  men^-aeat. 
Then  one  of  the  Seraphs  flies  from  the  throne  with  a  live  coal  in  his 
hand,  which  he  had  t^ea  "from  offAe  altar."  Similarly,  in  the  vision 
of  the  Apocalypse  (viii  1--^)  the  seer  sees  an  angel  with  a  golden 
censer,  to  whom  is  given  much  incense,  that  he  may  offer  it  upon  "  lAc 
golden  altar  tohieh  ia  h^or*  Iha  throne."  In  these  oonsideraticm^  titan, 
we  may  fairly  see  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  writer  is  not 
speaking  with  pedantic  minuteness,  bnt  his  expression  is  justifiable^  and 
even  accurate  if  we  place  ourselves  in  hb  point  of  view,  and  iin  agios 
that  we  are  looking  at  the  Holy  and  the  Holiest  as  they  ^ipeared  on 
the  greatest  day  of  the  Jewish  year.  But  though  he  has  made  no 
mis-statement^  he  oomes  very  near  it,  and  it  is  clear  that  St  Paul 
would  have  written  with  more  familiar  accoraoy  about  these  ritual 
detaila 


EXCTTRSUS  xn. 

OEBGHONIES   Or   THE   DAT  07  ATOKKlfSHT, 

At  earliest  dawn  t^e  High  Priest  chose  a  young  bullock  for  a 
nn-oflering  and  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  for  himself  and  his  hoas& 
After  the  ordinary'  morning  servioe,  he  bathed  himself,  and  put  on 
his  holy  linen  garments  of  purest  white  and  of  great  value.*  Then 
he  laid  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  young  bullock,  and  oonfeased 
the  sins  of  himself  and  his  house.  He  next  took  two  kdds  for  a  sin- 
offering  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering  for  the  sins  of  Israel,'  and  cast 
lota  upon  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tabranacla  The  lots  were 
drawn  from  a  golden  urn  called  aUpi,  which  stood  in  the  Court  of  the 
Priests,  but  close  to  the  worshippers.  One  lot  was  "  for  Jehovah,*  tbe 
other  "  for  Azazel."  The  goat  on  which  the  lot  for  Jehovah  tell  was 
sacrificed  for  a  sin  offering.  He  sacrificed  the  bullock  as  an  atonement 
for  himself  and  his  house  and  the  priesthood  in  general.  The  blood  of 
the  bullock  was  stirred  by  an  attendant  lest  it  should  coagulate.     Then 


>o  ft  FftpOT  b;  Prof.  MlUigui,  in  the  Bible  Sdueator,  lU.  230. 

"  " "--"i-- donB  in  a  ipeoial  boHbh  Utbt  in  a  li „ 

ni*har«tha7nl<wdUiahideiofthaTigtimi(Hidd(>Ui,  ▼ 


*  All  thete  bktliingi  wen  dons  in  a  ipeoial  eolden  latar  In  a  littl*  diaiQb«r  cmQad 
"Happureh,"  iboTe  tha  reomwhara  tharnllwd  tha  '  " 
Sunnhnrini,  MiAnah,  t.  876  fqaotAd  by  HcOanl,  p. 
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came  the  mtxb  awful  momeat  ol  aO.  Filling  a  oenser  vlth  boroing 
coals  from  the  altar,  fwd  hie  hands  with  sweet  incemie  beaten  small, 
he  slowly-  approached  the  sanctutwy,  and  in  his  white  robes  entered  into 
Uie  presence  of  God  throngh  the  -veil  of  the  Holiest  Place.  When  he 
did  so  he  was  accompanied,  the  Babbia  say,  by  three  acolytes,  of  whom 
one  held  him  by  each  hand,  and  the  other  by  the  jeweU  of  his  roba 
Entering  the  Holiest,  he  threw  the  incense  on  the  burning  coals  of  the 
censer,  that  the  thick  and  fragrant  smoke  might  rise  in  a  cloud  between 
him  and  the  mercy-seat.'  Through  the  smoke  he  Hprinkled  the  blood  of 
the  bullock  seven  times  against  t£e  front  of  the  mercy-aeat  and  in  front 
of  it.'  Then,  going  out  and  sacrificing  the  goat  for  the  sins  of  Israel, 
he  sprinkled  its  blood  in  the  same  manner  on  the  mercy-seat^  thus 
making  an  atonement  for  the  Holy  Place  because  of  the  uncleanness  of 
the  c^dren  of  Israel.  Qoing  forth  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
the  kid,  he  made  a  similar  atonement  for  the  great  brazen  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  the  horns  of  which  he  sprinkled  with  the  blood  seven  timcR. 
Altogether  there  were  forty-three  sprinklings  of  the  blood,  and  the 
remainder  was  poured  away  at  the  base  of  the  great  altar.  When  the 
^ivhole  priesthood  and  sanctuary  were  thus  cleansed  be  brought  the  live 
goat  to  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and,  laying  both  his  hands  upon  its 
bead,  confessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities,  transgressions,  and  sins  of  the 
people,  and  sent  the  goat  to  carry  those  sins  away  into  the  wilderness, 
into  a  land  not  inhabited,  and  thus  to  free  the  consciences  of  the  wor- 
shippers from  the  sense  of  unforgiven  guilt  Divesting  himself  of  the 
boly  linen  garments,  which  he  left  in  the  Holy  Place,  and  which  were 
never  to  be  worn  again,  he  once  more  bathed,  probably  in  the  Court  of 
the  Tabernacle,'  and  putting  on  his  glorious  apparel  of  purple  and  gold 
&nd  fine  linen,  with  its  bells  and  pomegranates  and  rich  embroidery,  he 
came  forth  aiul  ofiered  the  burnt-offerings  for  himself  and  the  people, 
and  burnt  the  fat  of  the  mn-offering.* 


BXOUBSUS  xin. 

IMFBESSIOm  LKFV  0 

We  can  tnu»  in  Jewish  literature  how  powerful  was  the  impression 

■which  this  day  and  its  ritual  had  made  upon  the  Jewish  imagination. 

Thus,  in  ^e  Book  of  Eccleeiasticus,  after  more  briefly  mentioning 

<  Thn  aOBHwhat  afiterioiu  priMuding  anxe  from  tbe  diijpate  between  the  Stddn- 
eeea  and  Phkrlaeee,  In  which  tbe  fomei  nuuntaioed  that  the  mcenee  ihoold  b«  kindled 
befort  the  High-Pneit  ftotiullj  entend  the  Holy  PUoe,  wbenu  th«  HkUehab  required 
that  it  should  be  dono  nfter  he  entered.  '  See  Knobel  on  Lev.  xiL  14. 

1  Ln.  1*1.  24,  wbiob  ihonld  be  rendered  "  in  a  "  (not  (Ar)  Holy  PUoe,  u  In  tI.  16. 

*  1  h>Te  omitted  eome  of  the  lea  sertBin  minntiie.  ThtM  In*;  be  (amid  in  Dr.  Bdec- 
■heim'e  Ttmfit  qwJ  itt  SerrKtt,  cbkp.  ivL 
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the  other  worthies  and  heroes  of  Jewish  hiatoiy,  the  writer  Hngen 
longest  and  moat  lovingly  on  the  glorious  figure  of  the  High  Priest 
Simon,  the  son  of  Onias,  as  he  appeared  on  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment 

"  How  waa  bs  hononred  in  the  midst  of  the  people  in  Us  coming  out  of  the 
:t(UtTy  I  He  wtu  lu  the  moniiDg  Etai  in  the  midit  of  s  cloud,  and  aa  the  mooD 
atthefiul;  aa  the  aun  ahiniiu-  upon  ths  Temple  of  the  Vast  High,  and  aa  tha 
Tsinbow  giving  light  in  the  bright  clonda  ...  As  fire  and  incenae  in  the 
censer,  and  as  a  VMsel  of  beaten  gold  set  «ith  aU  manner  of  predoos  itonss.  .  . 
When  ha  put  on  the  robe  of  honour,  and  was  clothed  with  the  perfection  of  glor;, 
when  he  went  up  to  the  holj  altar,  he  made  the  garment  of  holiness  honoolable. 
When  he  took  the  portions  out  of  the  priests'  Imnds  he  himself  bUhA  by  the  hearth 
of  the  altar  compassed  n'ilh  hig  brethren  round  about,  aa  a  young  cedar  in  Lebanon, 
and  as  pelm-treee  compassed  they  him  round  about.  So  were  all  the  aoiu  of  Aarao 
in  their  glorjr,  and  the  oblationa  of  the  Lord  in  their  hands,  before  all  the  coognga- 
tions  of  Israel.  And  finishing  the  service  at  the  altar,  thst  be  might  adorn  tlw 
oSeiing  of  the  Moat  High  Almighty,  he  Btret<Jied  out  his  hand  to  the  cup,  and 
pourod  of  the  blood  of  the  grape,  he  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  a  sweet- 
smelling  savoar  mito  the  Moat  High  King  of  all.  Then  shouted  the  sona  of  Aanm, 
and  sonnded  ths  silver  tmtnpets.  Mid  made  a  great  noise  to  be  heard  for  a  lemem- 
bnnce  beftse  the  Moat  High."' 

Five  chapters  earlier  lie  has  dwelt  with  'Hmilar  enthnsinam  on  the 
person  of  Aiux)n — 

"He  exalted  Aaron,  a  holj  man  like  onto  him  (Hoses),  even  his  brother  of  tlte 
tribe  of  Levi.  An  everlasting  covenant  he  made  with  him,  and  gave  him  the 
priesthood  among  the  people  i  he  beautified  him  with  comely  ornaments,  and 
clothed  him  wi&  a  robe  of  glory.  He  put  upon  him  jMrfect  glory,  and 
strengthened  him  with  rich  garments,  with  hoaen,  with  a  long  robe,  and  the 
ephod.  And  he  compnssod  him  with  pomegranates,  and  with  nuuif  golden  b^ 
round  about,  that  as  he  went  there  might  be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made  that  might 
be  heard  in  the  Temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  cbildren  of  bis  people ;  with  a  faol; 
garment  and  gold,  with  blue  silk  and  purple,  the  work  of  the  embroiderer,  with  a 
breastplate  ol  judgment,  and  with  Urim  and  Thammim,  with  twisted  Ksrlct. 
the  work  of  the  cunning  workman,  with  precious  stones  graven  like  Seals,  and  set 
in  g(dd.  .  .  .  He  set  a  crown  of  gold  upon  the  mitre,  wherein  was  engraved 
Holiness,  an  ornament  of  honour,  a  coatly  work,  the  desires  of  the  eyes,  goodly 
and  beautiful.  Before  him  there  were  none  auch,  neither  did  any  atranger  put 
them  on,  but  only  hia  children,  snd  his  children's  children  perpetnallr.  Their 
saoifloea  shall  be  whoUy  consumed  every  day,  twice  continually.  Moses  con- 
secnited  him,  snd  snointed  him  with  holy  oil ;  this  was  appointed  unto  him 
by  an  everlaitiog  covenant,  and  to  hia  seed  ao  long  ss  the  heavens  should 
remain.  ...  He  chose  him  out  of  all  msn  living  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Lord,  incense,  and  s  sweet  savour,  for  a  memorial,  to  mate  recondliation  iar  his 
people.  He  gave  unto  him  his  commandments,  and  authority  in  the  statntes  of  his 
.„j — ^juig_  ^1  {^  should  teach  Jacob  the  testimonies,  and  inform  Isiael  in  his 


lodgments, 


N^or  did  theee  intense  feelings  of  admiration  grow  less  keen  as  time 
advanced.  To  the  Jew  of  the  days  of  onr  Lord,  the  High  Priest — 
degraded  as  was  his  office  hy  the  vice  and  violence  and  uuspiritual  greed 

>  Eookis.  1.  y~16.  I  Bcdos.  ilv.  6-33. 
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of  its  Sadduceon  repreaeutatiTee^ — was  still  the  most  memomble  figore 
of  all  his  natioD. ;  aod  even  their  princeB— a  Herod  of  Gbalcis,  and 
a  Herod  A^ppa — thought  it  no  small  enhancement  of  their  dignities  ' 
if  they  received  from  the  Homons  the  special  prerogative  of  keeping  the 
"  golden  robes  "  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  Nothing  more  nearly 
precipitated  the  civil  war  which  ultimately  mined  the  fortunes  of 
Judaism  than  the  attempt  of  the  Bomans  to  hold  the  Jews  under  entire 
subjection  by  keeping  these  robes  under  their  own  control,  and  so 
having  the  power  to  hinder,  if  they  chose,  the  one  ceremony  on  which 
the  national  well-being  was  believed  most  immediately  to  depend. 

Even  long  centuries  after  the  observances  of  Judaism  had  become 
impossible,  M^monides,  in  his  Tad  Hetchazakah,  carefully  preserves  for 
us  all  the  traditioual  precepts  of  the  Day  of  Atonement — the  fifteen 
sacrificial  victims,  the  fumigation  and  cleaning  of  the  lamps  by  Uie 
High  Priests,  the  seven  days'  seclusion,  the  sprinkling  of  his  person  ou 
the  third  and  seventh  day  with  the  ashes  of  a  heifer;  the  dally 
rehearml  of  all  the  rites  wluoh  he  had  to  perform,  the  dilutes  between 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees  about  the  minutiie  of  the  day ;  the  five 
baUis  and  ten  washings  of  consecration  on  the  day  itself ;  the  utterance 
ten  times  of  the  full  name  of  God;  the  reason  why  the  name  was 
pronounced  in  au  almost  inaudible  recitative :  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  once  above  and  seven  times  below  the  mercy-seat,  which  waa 
traditionally  developed  into  forty-three  sprinklings ;  the  watch-towers 
and  signals  by  which  it  was  indicated  that  the  goat  "  for  Azazel  "  had 
reached  the  wilderness ;  the  rending  and  reciting  by  memory  as  be 
sat  in  the  Court  of  the  Women  in  hia  priestly  robes ;  the  tying  of  the 
scarlet  cloth  round  the  goat's  hbms ;'  the  washing  of  hiLuda  and  feet  in 
golden  bowls;  and  the  multitude  of  the  details  to  which  the  nation 
clung  with  fond  devotion  as  represeuting  the  culminating  splendour  of 
Uke  ritual  with  which  they  connected  all  their  hopes  of  forgiveueaa. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  now  the  impression  of  this  high-priestly 
splendour  on  the  great  day  (Yoroa)  is  not  exhausted.  In  the  festival 
prayers  still  read  for  that  day  we  read — 

"  Even  u  the  expHnded  osnopy  of  heaven  was  the  coontenance  of  the  Priest." 
"Ai  the  ■plendoiir  which  prooeedeth  from  the  cSulgeiLoa  of  Angela  wu  the 
oountenuioa  of  the  Frieat." 

He  is  compared  to  "  the  appearance  of  the  bow  in  the  midst  of  the 

1  The  high-pHeatlj  dutio  were  not  dilIj  Mvere,  but  would  be  moat  trying,  and  even 
revolting,  (o  aaj  one  who  wu  not  ■□Imated  by  deep  religioui  foeling*.  When  the  tnct 
FaatMm  (f.  lU  a)  Uyi  down  tbe  rule,  "  Oaj  b  ououe,  &d<1  take  tb;  fee,  &u<  Mjf  net  it 
is  kitmiliatng,  beoaiUie  I  un  a  Prieat,  I  un  a  n«at  nma  \ "  tbii  is  doubtlesa  »  reminia- 
oenoa  of  tbe  oayi  wbeo  familiei  like  the  Boethtutm  were  only  anxious  to  have  had  tbs 
dignitj,  uid  to,  like  modem  alilermcn.  to  "]««  the  obaii."  Tbe  Rabbis  long  remem- 
bered with  (Dorn  and  indignation  tbs  IIigh-[iriest  IwachiU'  Kepbar  Barkai,  wbo  bod  lUk 
glattt  BoUti  foi  hinuelf,  that  be  ehould  not  aoil  bia  handj  with  tbe  noriSiiei !  (Keii- 
tbotb,  f.  38  b) ;  and  KUiar  Bea  Chanom,  who  won  a  coat  worth  20,000  minai,  >o  thin 
that  hia  brother  (irieata  forbade  Iti  oae  (Yoma,  t.2Rh).  )  Yomu,  f .  CO  6. 
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doadB;"  to  "a  tobb  in  the  midst  of  &  ffarden;"  to  "a  ganjen  of  raMS 
in  the  midst  of  thorns;"  to  "a  star;"  to  "the  golden  beUs  in  th« 
skirts  of  the  mantle ;  "  to  "  the  aimrise ; "  to  "  the  oongregatioD  oovered 
vith  blue  and  purple : "  and  to  "  tite  likeness  of  (Mxta  and  the 
Pleiades."' 


EXCURSUS  XIV. 

THE   IDEHTfTV    OF  "JOHN  THE  PBESBTTZR "  WITH    "  Jons'  THB 


The  majority  of  those  who  have  questioned  the  antfaenticitf  of  the 
Apocalypse  have  assigned  it  to  a  supposed  younger  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle,  who,  they  say,  waa  known  in  tiie  early  Chnroh  as  "  John  the 
Presbyter."  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  veiy  existenoe  of  "John  the 
Presbyter"  is  in  the  highest  degree  problematical,  great  additiookl 
force  will  bo  given  to  the  already  strong  prooEi  that  the  Apoodypse, 
the  Oospel,  and  the  Epistles  are  indeed  the  work  of  the  Evangelist 
St.  John.  In  recent  times  the  supposed  existence  of  this  "  nebaloos 
Presbyter"  has  been  made  an  excuse  for  denying  altogether  the  work 
and  the  residence  of  St.  John  in  Asia.* 

I  have  long  doubted  whether  there  ever  w»s  such  a  person  as  this 
"John  the  Presbyter,"  and  I  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and 
arranged  my  reasons  for  holding  it,  before  I  saw  the  paper  of  Prot 
Milligan  in  the  Joumai  of  Sacred  Literaiure  for  October,  1868.'  The 
papers  of  Riggenbach  [Jahrb.  fur  Deutsche  Theologi»,  vol  Jtiii  p.  319), 
and  of  Zahn,  in  the  Sludien  uiid  Kritiken  for  1866, 1  have  not  yet  seen, 
nor  Zahn's  Acta  JohannU  (1880).*  I  have  purposely  abstained  frtMo 
consulting  them  in  order  that  I  might  state  my  argument  in  my  own 
way  and  as  it  occurred  to  myself.  It  will  have  been  usefiil  if  it  helps  ia 
ever  so  small  a  degree  to  get  rid  of  "  a  shadow  which  has  been  miawcen 
for  a  reality,"  "a  sort  of  Sosia  of  the  Apostle,  who  troubles  like  a 
spectre  the  whole  history  of  the  Ohurch  of  Epheaua"' 

The  question  of  the  separate  existence  of  a  "  John  the  FreBbyter" 

>  3m  Henhon,  Trtaturt*  (if  lite  Talauid,  p.  200. 

>  Togel,  J>r  A<ii)v- /obmno,  1800.  Uittalbtigar,  Die  UrM.  Tradition  ahtr  d.  Ip. 
Jo/ianna,  1840.  Eedm,  GaA.  Jew  vm  Natara,  vol.  L,  p.  ISO,  ff.  SchaltBO,  DerAf. 
Jo/tan.  m  Klein-AziS,  1871.  Holtnnuin,  Epk.  und  KoloiitT-brieFt,  1872.  On  the  oUw 
■ids  see  W.  Qrimm,  Ji^ianna,  in  Ench  Kud  OrUbar.    Banr,  uack,  d.  e/tritU.  KirdU, 

'  '      p.  83^147,^eto.    KreiJtel,  Der  ^Jiof-  Joharma,  ^  133—178.    Stniw,  Soliw- 

, -5^; 

paaumbn. 

*  I  differ  from  Fnif,  MQligan  in  liu  interpretation  of  the  m 

*  Subeeqnentl;  to  writing  this  paper  I  h&Te  reu)  ZkIui, 

*  Renuk,  L'AniMiTM,  p.  ixili. 
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tnrni  mainly  upon  tbs  meaiuiig  of  a  pasaaga  of  Fapiaa,  qnoted  by 
Enaebins,  and  npoa  the  criticisin  of  tliat  passage  by  Ensebius  himsell 

Let  OB  fint  Bee  the  passage  of  Papiaa. 
In  his  BapoiMon  of  Oraelet  of  the  Lord  {Aaytar  Ku^iuAv  i(iytivn) 
Papiaa  had  aaaigned  to  himself  IJie  task  of  preserving  with  his  best 
diligeoce  and  accnracy,  and  of  interweaving   in  his  dve  books,  the 
^Kwtolio  traditions  which  were  still  attainable. 

"  /  ihaii  not  tcrupU,"  he  says,  "  to  place  tide  by  tide  with  m ./  i7iter- 
pretatUmi  aU  the  thingi  that  I  ever  riglUly  learned  Jrom  the  Elders  and 
righdy  rttntmiered,  tolemnly  affirming  their  trul^uhuM."  Then,  after 
telling  OS  that,  unlike  moat  men,  he  was  indifferent  to  idle  gossip  and 
Kcondhand  infonnation,  and  sought  for  direct  evidence  as  to  the  worda 
of  Chnst,  he  adda:  "bta  ^  at  any  lime  any  one  came  wAo  had  been 
acquainted  toith  the  Elders,  I  vsed  to  enquire  about  the  diecoureet  of  the 
Elders — tahal  Andrtw  or  what  Peter  said  {tlnn),  or  what  Thonias  or 
James,  or  uihat  John  or  Afalthew,  or  any  one  of  the  diteiplei  of  the 
Lord ;  and  what  Aristion  and  John  the  Elder,  the  diieiples  of  the  Lord, 
lay  {Kiyttm).  For  I  thought  that  the  i7ifi>rmalion  derived  jrom  books 
would  not  be  so  profitable  to  ffii^  as  that  derived  from  a  living  and 
abiding  utterance."^ 

The  general  meaning  of  this  passage  is  clear.  The  good  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  tella  us  that  he  wished,  in  setting  forth  hin  "  interpretations," 
to  derive  all  the  infonnation  he  could  from  the  fountain  head.  We 
learn  from  St,  Luke  himself  that,  before  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  many  had 
already  attempted  to  perform  a  similar  task,  and  the  Evangelist  evi- 
dently implies  that  he  waa  dissatisfied  with  the  majority  of  these  eSbrta. 
It  ia  a  fair  inference  from  the  expressions  which  he  uses  that  some  of 
theas  murativeB  were  founded  on  insufficient  knowledge,  and  were  lack- 
ing in  carefulness.  It  is  possible  that  these  tentative  sketches  of  the 
Ooapel  narrative — all  of  which  have  now  perished — admitted  apocryphal 
pardonlars  or  narrated  true  circumstances  with  erroueons  detaila  Such 
docamenta  would  be  sure  to  contain  some  contradictions,  and  would 
create  much  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  l^e  Four  Gospels 
were  written  in  fulfilment  of  an  imperative  need.  Now  if  imperfect 
or  unauthorised  works,  such  as  the  sketches  to  which  St  Luke  alludes, 
had  oome  under  the  notice  of  Papias,  he  would  naturally  regard  them 
witb  suspicion,  and  would  feel  that  their  uncertainties  discredited  their 
authority.  He  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
aitd  8L  Uark,  and  perhaps,  thou^  I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be 


>A.  tbo 

qnMUoo  tnr 

n.  m  th.  n.™ 

ing  of  tbi. 

puttge. 

I  «ppend 

the  Qreok. 

i.bH««. 

n.«l$ff.»>l 

..>.A«^uA>..«£«Ai« 
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,i  -iL^ifi^  ^ 
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■1  A  irpTff0iiitf»i  'IiHvpq 

*w4i  ol  roWrit.— Fspiw,  ap.  SaKb.  H.  S.ULSS, 
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r^^anied  as  certain,  with  the  Gospel  of  St  Jdm.^  But  atoriea  vers 
floating  about,  Bueh,  far  instance,  as  that  respecting  th«  death  of  Jndai 
Jscariot,  and  that  about  "a  woman  accused  before  oar  Lord  of  many 
Bins, "  which  diverged  more  or  less  from  the  accounts  in  the  OospeU 
Fapias  felt  that  he  would  be  rendering  a  service  to  the  Church  if  he 
collected  from  e^witnesses  all  the  authentic  information  which  cotdd 
still  be  gathered  as  to  facts.  It  was  even  more  important  to  him  and  to 
the  Church  to  learn  the  accurate  truth  about  asserted  doctrinet.  If 
"the  books"  to  which  he  referred  included,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  has 
conjectured,'  some  of  the  mystic  heresies  and  absurdities  of  the  early 
Onostica,  they  fi^ly  deeerved  the  tone  of  depreciation  in  whidi  he 
speaks  of  them.  He  was  acting  wisely  in  endeavouring  to  bring  to  a 
focus  the  last  glimmerings  of  direct  ApostoUo  tradition. 

It  seems  dien  that  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit — perhaps  ever 
since  his  early  youUi — of  gleaning  &om  every  available  source  the  testi- 
moay  of  the  Twelve  AposUes.  His  book  was  probably  written  after 
the  last  Apostle  was  d&ad,  and  he  considered  that  it  owed  much  of  its 
importonoe  to  the  old  traditions  which  he  had  gathered  while  it  was  yet 
possible  to  do  so.  In  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  he  is  not  spuk- 
ing  of  present  times,  but  is  referring  to  what  he  used  to  do  in  the  days 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 

Now  certainly  if  Papias  had  been  a  careful  modem  writer,  we 
should  have  inferred  from  this  passage  that  the  John  mentioned  in  the 
first  clause  was  a  difierent  person  from  the  John  mentioned  in  the 
second.  In  the  first,  he  says,  that  it  had  been  his  habit  to  enquire  from 
any  who  had  known  "the  Elders" — of  whom  he  especially  mentions 
seven  Apostles — what  these  "Elders"  taxd;  and  also  "  what  Aristion 
and  John  the  Elder,  diedplea  of  the  Lord,  »ay," 

But  although  this  would  be  the  itatural  inference,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  certain,  inference.  The  antithesis  may  be  between  the  past  and 
present  tense  ("said"  and  "say")  and  not  between  two  sources  of 
original  information.  There  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  explanation  that 
when  Papias  met  any  one  who  had  known  the  immediate  Apoetles  and 
disciples  of  the  Lord- — St.  John  among  them — he  made  notes  of  what 
(according  to  his  informant)  these  Eldeis  said ;  but  in  writing  this 
clause  he  remembers  that,  at  the  time  when  he  was  making  his  notoj 
two  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Lord  were  not  dead  but  living; 
namely,  Aristion — to  whom,  since  he  was  not  an  Apostle,  he  does  not 
give  the  direct  title  of  "  Elder" — and  John,  whom  he  identifies  with 
those  whom  he  has  mentioned  in  the  first  clause  by  calling  him,  as  he 
had  called  them,  "  the  Elder." 

1  Eiuebiiu  doei  not  qpote  rhv  alladon  ofPai 


1  Eiuebiiu  doei  not  qnote  rhv  alladon  of  Pitpiaa  to  the  Que 
argument  pteflied  to  a  vaticui  MS,  of  ths  ninth  centuiT,  we  ■ 
to  Iti  genmneneiB  ;  and  a  qaotatioa  from  "  the  Elden,"  in  Inn 


to  Iti  genmneneiB  ;  and  a  qaotatioa  from  "  the  Elden,"  in  Imueng,  map  be  derived  &0111 
Papiu.  Wwtcott,  On  At  Canon,  p.  77-  It  rnunt  be  admitted  that  thb  evideuee  u 
■omewhlt  ihadowy. 

'  Coataaforary  Bevieie,  Aaniut,  18G7,  and  An^oat,  ISTG, 
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Certcunly  bqcIi  a  wa}r  of  expresaing  himBoU  would  bIiow  that  Papias 
was  a  man  who  vrota  in  a  very  simple  and  loose  style ;  but  this  is 
exactly  what  we  know  t«  have  been  the  case.  It  is  time  that,  in  one 
place,  il  the  clause  be  genuine,  Eusebius  calla  him  "a  man  in  all 
respects  of  the  greatest  erudition  and  well  acquainted  with  Scripture,"' 
Bat  the  genuineness  of  this  eulc^stic  clause  is  very  uncertain,  since  it 
is  omitted  in  several  manuscripts,  as  well  as  by  Ri^us,  and  (which  ia 
important)  in  an  ancient  Syriac  Yenion.  Three  chapters  further  on 
Eusebius  tella  us  that  Papias  was  "  a  man  of  exceedingly  small  intelli- 
gence, as  one  may  infer  from  his  own  writings."*  Such  a  man  might 
easily  write  in  a  confused  style.  One  at  least  of  the  passages  which 
Eusebius  quotes  from  the  SjjKgilvm  bean  out  his  unfayourable  opioioa 
of  the  ancient  bishop's  ability.  Nor  are  we  left  to  form  our  judgment 
a!  his  style  solely  on  the  opinion  of  Eusebius.  Another  of  the 
passages  which  the  hiatarian  quotes  from  Fapias  (and  to  which  I  have 
referred  further  on)  is  equally  wanting  in  precision,  and  is  therefore' 
BDSceptible  of  more  than  one  interpretation.    - 

L  Sow,  first  of  all,  no  difficulty  can  arise  as  to  the  title  given  to 
St.  J^m.  Fapias  calls  all  the  other  Apostles  "  the  Elders,"  and  it  ia 
only  natural  to  assume  that  he  gives  the  same  title  to  St,  John  in  the 
same  sense.  The  word  "  Elder,"  like  the  word  "  Apostle,"  had  two 
diffra^nt  senses.  In  its  ordinary  sense  it  was  applicable  to  many 
hundreds  of  persons,  for  it  meant  any  Christian  who  was  member  of  a 
Presbytery.  But  it  had  a  special  sense,  in  whidi  it  meant  one  who 
belonged  to  Uie  earliest  generation  of  Christiana.  In  this  sense  it  is 
constantly  used  by  IrenKus,  and  is  applied  ta  Fapias  himself,  though 
he  was  not  a  Presbyter,  but  a  Bishop  of  Hieiapolis,  and  though  by  the 
time  ot  IrenKUB  the  distinction  between  "Bishop"  and  "Presbyter," 
vhich  is  not  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Kew  Testament,  had  bec^ 
gradually  introduced.  If  the  Second  or  Third  Epistles  of  St^  John  be, 
as  the  Ohurch  has  generally  inferred,  by  the  same  author  as  the  First, 
Qm  case  is  strengthened  for  identifying  "John  the  Elder  "  with  "John 
the  Apostle,"  for  in  both  these  Epistles  St.  John  givea  himself  this 
very  title.  -  That  it  was  in  no  sense  inappropriate  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  St.  Peter,  in  addressing  E3ders,  calls  himself  their  "fellow 
Elder."*  Besides  this,  when  used  with  the  definite  article,  it  would  be 
m  title  of  great  significance,  and  yet  would  accord  with  the  modestiy 
Mid  reticence  which  were  habitual  with  St  John.  There  was  no  need 
tor  the  last  survivor  of  the  Apostles  to  give  himself  the  title  of 
"  Apostle,"  to  which,  in  its  loftiest  sense,  all  men  knew  that  he  bad  an 
undisputed  claim.  He  did  not  wish  to  assert  his  own  immense  autho- 
rity. But  in  calling  himself  "the  Elder"  he  used  a  term  doubly 
imprecdve.     He  impUes  that  he  was  an  Elder  in  a  peculiar  sense,  botli 

.U».   ld.BL1», 
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because  be  was  entitled  from  bis  great  age  to  respect  and  reTerence,  ud 
&lso  because  ba  was  raised  above  the  rest  of  Klders  by  the  dignity  of 
his  position  as  the  last  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  last  of  those  who  could 
say  "  I  have  seen  the  Lord."  So  for,  then,  we  see  that,  whether  tliey 
were  the  same  person  or  not,  the  John  in  the  first  clause  and  tike  John 
in  the  second  are  each  characterised  by  two  identical  tiUee.  Each  is 
called  an  "  Elder,"  and  each  is  called  "  a  disciple  of  the  Xiord."  8nidy 
if  Fapias  had  wished  to  describe  two  different  persons  be  would  have 
given  some  separate  and  distinctive  title  to  the  second  and  inferior 
John.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  Papias  is  only  mentioiiing 
tiie  same  person  twice  over  in  an  intelligible^  though  loose  and 
inartistic,  way,  to  diatinguiah  between  reports  of  his  sayings  which 
were  brought  to  him  when  St.  John  was  yet  living  and  after  he  was 
dead. 

But,  besides  this,  I  am  far  from  sure  that  the  sentence  is  not  loosely 
constructed  in  another  sense.  By  the  figure  of  speech  called  zeugma,  or 
rather,  Byllepsis,  the  same  word,  even  in  the  most  classical  writers  and 
in  all  Wguages,  is  often  made  to  serve  two  purposes  in  the  sane  sen- 
tenca  A  verb  is  oft«n  used  with  two  clauses  which  is  only  i^ipropriate 
to  one  of  them,  as  m  Pope's  line — 

"  Bee  Pan  with  flocks,  with  frtiiti  Pomona  downed," 
where  from  the  participle  "crowned"  we  most  understand  tbe  wmi 
"  surrounded  "  to  suit  the  first  half  of  tbe  line,     In  other  instances  we 
are  compelled  by  the  sense  to  borrow  from  <me  verb  another  vhidi  may 
be  even  opposite  in  meaninj^  as  in  SL  Paul's — 

"Forbidding  to  marry,  [commanding]  to  abstain  from  meats,"  where 
from  icsixvirrtni  (forbiddhig)  we  must  understand  xtt^'^rrmw  {commanding 
to  suit  the  second  cluuse.'  It  is  then  perfectly  legitimate  to  undesstau 
PapUs  to  mean  that  he  uaed  to  enquire  what  Peter,  John,  etc,  aaid,  and 
when  opportunity  occurred  used  to  make  personal  nolet  of  what  Aiistaon 
and  John  say.*  What  be  derived  from  St.  John  would,  if  saoh  were  Ids 
meaning,  have  been  of  two  descriptions,  namely,  (I)  Beporte  of  hia  con- 
versations from  others,  and  (2)  Actual  notes  of  hia  Uving  teetimony 
taken  down  in  intercourse  with  tbe  AposUe  himself  when  Papias  was 
young.  And  that  Eusebius  is  not  guilty  of  mere  carelesBness  in  int«- 
preting  him  to  mean  that  he  actually  beard  "  John  the  Elder  "is,  I 
think,  shown  by  the  words  which  follow,  in  which  Papias,  t-hinUng 
mainly  of  his  hat  clause,  speaka  of  the  importance  of  the  "  living  and 
abiding  voice."  Indeed,  he  says  in  hiB  opening  sentence  that  some  of 
his  notes  were  derived  from  immediate  intercourse  with  some  of  tlMse 

>  ITim.  iv.  3,aDmp.  ¥<U.J>iicMw.gifrwu,10ar.  iiL2. 

*  Tbia  ii  nailed  teuffma  ;  in  tylbpfit  the  anu  word  ii  talran  in  ftn  different  anuei. 

S  'Awpim  meaoi  "  1  eiuniue,''  "  uft,"  or  "  qneation." 
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"Elden"  at  toell  as  (tl  U  *■]  e.t.x.)  from  trastwoiihy  reports  of  what 
tiiey  had  mid  to  others. 

There  Kre,  then,  two  strong  argumenta  for  construing  the  sentences 
of  Fapias  u  I  have  here  proposed.  They  are  all  the  stronger  because 
Hiey  are  both  derived  from  EusebiuB  hiinself,  though  he  ma;  be  called 
tiie  original  inventor  of  the  theoiy  about  "John  the  Presbyter."* 

(1.)  One  d  these  arguments  is  that  Eusebius  so  construed  the  sen- 
tenoe.  He  indeed  makes  "John  the  Elder"  of  the  first  clause  a 
differant  person  from  the  "  John  the  Elder  "  of  the  second  clause ;  but 
he  par^hrases  the  sentence  thus  :  "  Fapias  testifies  that  he  had  received 
the  sayings  of  the  Apostlee  fi'om  liiose  ivho  had  been  acquainted  vith 
them,  but  says  that  he  had  been  himself  a  hearer  of  Arution  and  of 
John  the  Elder."  He  has  been  accused  of  error  and  carelessness  in  thus 
J  the  sentence,  but  I  think  that  I  have  shown  his  cod- 
n  of  it  to  be,  BO  far,  perfectly  justifiable, 

(2.)  The  other  argument  is  that  Eusebius,  in  an  earlier  book,  the 
ChromctM,  says  without  any  hesitation,  that  Papiat  was  a  hearer  of 
St.  John  the  Apostle.*  Now,  that  this  was  the  truer  and  more  unbiassed 
coodusion,  seems  clear  on  other  grounds.  I  shall  show  later  on  tiiat 
"  tiw  Elder "  is  quoted  for  statements  which  could  hardly  have  come 
from  any  but  an  AposUe.  And  besides  the  ancient  and  frequent  testir 
many  that  Papias  had  seen  and  conversed  with  St  John  the  Apostle,  it 
would  be  inoonceivable  (t  prwri  that  one  who  was  searching  for  first 
hand  and  authentic  testimony  should  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
go  from  Hierapolis  to  Ephesus  to  consult  an  Apostle  of  the  highest 
anthori^,  who  was  then  living  at  Ephesus  as  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  Asiatic  Church. 

The  argument,  therefore,  that  Eusebius  was  more  likely  than  we  are 
to  have  known  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  "  John  the  Pi'esbytcr," 
and  whether  Fapias  was  hie  bearer  or  the  hearer  of  St  John  the  Apostle, 
because  Eusebius  possessed  all  the  writings  of  Fapias,  and  we  do  not, 
falls  aignallj  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  it  tolls  the  other  way.  In  his 
History  he  reasons  himself  into  the  belief  tbaX  Fapias  was  only  the  pupil 
of  "  the  Presbyter;"  but  he  had  all  the  writings  of  Fapias  in  his  hand 
when  he  wrote  the  Chromeon,  and  there  he  says,  without  any  hesitation, 
tint  Papiaa  was  a  pupil  of  the  Apostle.  "John  the  Presbyter"  is  the 
creature  of  Eusebius's  later  criticism.  If  he  could  have  quoted  from 
Fapias  a  single  other  passage  which  in  any  way  countenanced  his  exis- 
tence, there  would  have  be^  no  need  to  base  his  existence  upon  a  mere 
ooDJeoturei 

On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  that  Fapias  really  had  seen  and  heard 

I  Dionyriiu  of  AleikndrU  hftd  giTen  ft  timid  bint  that  then  myiAl  have  been  nab  a 
panon,  bat  Biuebiai,  by  a  bold  ciitiBum,  unuaei  that  there  vu. 

'  So,  too,  Iran.  e.  Haer.  t.  S3.  'iMirm  tir  unvnfi,  amt.iniir*»i  U  itJ^n  rrysnit.  It 
la  nunutnmi  to  nippoK  that  Ireiueiu  would  lue  the  limple  word  "  John  "  if  be  only 
neut  the  Pmbjter. 
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the  Apostle  St  John,  rests  not  upon  cODJecture,  but  upon  tbe  distinct 
testimoDj  of  IrenKua,  vho  says  that  Fapiaa  vas  "  a  hearer  of  John,  and 
an  associate  (iToipai)  of  Polycarp."'  Justin  Martyr  lays  the  scene  of 
hU  dialogue  with  Tiypho  in  Ephesus ;  and  he  quotes  the  Apocalypeeg^ 
the  work  of  the  Apoatle.'  lliat  the  John  intended  is  the  Apostle— 
the  only  John  of  whom  Trenraus  knew  anything— b  snfficieiitly  dear, 
because  Irennos,  in  his  letters  to  Viator  and  to  florinus,  distinctly 
says  so.*  ApoUonins,  Bishop  of  EjAesus,  says  that  the  Apostle  lived  at 
Ephesus,  and  wrote  the  Apocalypse.*  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  must 
have  held  the  same  opinion,  as  is  clear  Irom  the  silence  of  Eusebins.* 
Apollinarius,  who  succeeded  P^tias  as  Bish^  of  Hierapolis,  a.d.  170, 
and  was  therefore  specially  likely  to  be  well  informed,  most  have  known 
that  both  Folycarp  and  Fapias  were  hearers  of  the  Apostle.*  Jerome, 
in  his  De  Virit  l&utlribua,  says  the  same.'  Till  very  recent  times  do 
one  ever  breathed  a  doubt  that  Polyoarp  had  been  a  hearer  of  the 
Apostle,  and  had  by  him  been  appoiutod  Bishop  of  Smyrna,'  If,  thm, 
Folycarp  was  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle,  there  can  be  ao  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  testimony  that  Papias,  who  was  a  &iend  and  contemporary 
of  Folycarp,  had  enjoyed  the  same  peculiar  privilege^ 

II.  But  now  let  ns  examine  more  closely  the  criticism  of  Eusebintf 
upon  the  passage  of  Fapias.  He  says  "  that  Fapias  mentions  the  name 
of  John  twice,  and  in  the  first  clause  places  bim  with  Peter  and  the  rat 
of  the  Apostles,  blearly  indicating  the  Evangelist ;  but  that  in  the  second 
clause  he  ranks  him  with  others  who  were  not  Apostles,  placing  Aristion 
before  him,  and  he  distinctly  calls  him  'an  Elder;'  so  that  even  in 
this  way  he  indicates  the  tnith  of  the  statementa  of  those  who  have 
said  that  there  were  two  who  had  the  same  name  in  Asia,  and  that  tiioe 
were  two  tombs  in  Ephesus,  and  that  each  is  still  called  *  a  tomb  of  John' 
We  ought  to  attend  to  these  facts,  for  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  ueond 
John  who  saw  the  Apocalypse  which  passes  under  the  name  of  John, 
unleai  any  one  touihet  to  believe  that  it  wxu  the  Jint." 

It  should  be  most  carefully  observed  that  Eusebius  does  not  here 
profess  to  know  anything  whatever  about  this  "John  the  Elder,"  and 
that  he  is  not  quite  fiur  in  saying  that  Papias  calls  him  "  an  Elder." 
Papias  did  not  call  him  "an  Elder,"  but  "the  Elder,"  which  may  be  * 
very  different  thing.  Eusebius  also  fails  to  notice  Uiat  the  "John"  of 
the  second  clause  is  described  by  exactly  the  same  two  designations  as  the 
John  of  the  first  clause,  namely,  aa  one  of  the   "  Elders,"  and  as  a 

>  Inn.  e.  Barr.  t.  33.  So  too  CEaxuneniui,  on  Aoti  tt. ;  Hioepbcni,  f  .  £  ffl.  8); 
HidAnBituii»SiauU(H'r!za«n.  vii),  Kbo  sail*  him  k  popn  of  tho  "  boKim-dlK^c " 
[i  •ruTT^x).     See  Ronth,  Jid.  Sacr.  i.  IG. 

)  Juit.  H.  Dial.  81. 

)  Inm.  c.  Hatr.  iii.  1,  S  1,  and  ap.  Ettadl.  B.  S.  t.  20—24. 

«  Ap.  Eu«b.  H.  E.  V.  18.  (See  Jer.  tk  FiW.  iB«*\  SL 

*  Ap.  Euieb.  H.  £  iv.  27;  t.  IB.    Jer.  Dt  Tirr.  lUuttr.  SO. 

»  Jer.  t  ft  0.  iviii. 

■  TerL  Dt  Frocvr.  Baer.  i.SO.  *  fi.  £  iii  & 
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"disciple  of  the  Lord."  Eusebius  is  onlf  led  to  infer  that  there  was  a 
Joliu  who  was  not  the  Apostle,  (1)  hy  his  criticismB  of  this  single 
passage;  (2)  by  the  fact  that  "some"  bad  said  so;  and  (3)  because 
these  persons  stated  that  there  irere  still  two  tombs  at  Epheaus  which 
were  known  hy  the  name  of  Jobn.  And  jet,  after  all,  Enaebiua  is  so 
little  convinced  by  his  own  reasoning — be  is  so  anxious  "  to  steer  be- 
tween the  ScyIJa  and  Gharybdis  of  yes  and  no" — he  sees  that  the 
evidence  for  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  is  so  strong — ' 
that  he  is  still  obliged  to  leave  the  authorship  of  the  book  a  matter  of 
individual  opinioo.  Whatever  may  be  thon^t  as  to  the  ingenuity  of 
his  reasoning,  Eusebius  furnishes  the  most  complete  refutation  of  his 
own  theory  by  the  inability  to  produce  a  single  grain  of  testimony 
or  even  of  tradition  in  favour  of  the  view  that  this  separate  "Presbyter" 
had  ever  existed. 

Two  questions  then  arise : — 

a.  Why  was  Eusebius  ao  anxious  to  believe  in  tlie  existence  of  this 
"John  the  Presbyter "1 

$.  Who  were  the  " some  "  on  whose  testimony  he  reliesi 
B.  The  answers  to  both  questions  are  very  easy,  Eusebius  disliked  the 
Apocalypse.  He  seldom  quotes  it.  In  one  passage  he  refers  to  it  as 
possibly  (il -fi  farilti)  spurious,  and  in  another  as  possibly  Uty*ta¥tlii) 
genuine,  leaving  the  decision  very  much  to  the  reader  himself.  He  was 
extremely  opposed  to  the  fanatical  and  sensuous  Chiliasm,  which  derived 
its  sole  support  from  this  book ;  and  on  this  very  ground  he  was 
inclined  to  look  down  upon  the  old  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  with  his 
credulous  stories  and  Judaic  sympathies.  If  the  millennial  traditions 
which  Fapias  had  collected  in  his  EnyMntiotu  could  be  dissociated  from 
the  authority  of  the  Apostle,  and  made  to  rest  on  that  of  an  unknown 
and  Bulvapostolic  personage,  it  would  be  more  ea^y  to  set  them  aside. 

B.  As  to  the  "some"  to  whom  Eusebius  Eludes,  they  probably 
reduce  themselves  to  Dionysins  of  Alexandria,  just  as  the  "some  "  to 
whom  Dionysius  himself  alludes  as  disparaging  Uie  Apocalypse  probably 
reduce  themselves  to  the  Alogi.  At  any  rate,  the  only  trace  of  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  existence  of  "  John  the  Presbyter "  previous  to 
Eusebius,  is  in  the  famous  criticism  on  the  Apocalypse  by  Dionysius. 
In  that  criticism,  preserved  for  us  only  by  Eusebius,'  the  learned 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  says  that  it  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  the 
book  itself  that  a  "John"  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  but  that  instead  of 
caJIing  himself  "  the  disciple  beloved  by  the  Lord  "  (as  in  the  Gospel), 
or,  "  the  brother  of  James,"  or  "  one  who  has  actually  seen  and  heuM 
the  Ijord,"  which  would  have  clearly  indicated  his  individuality,  he 
oolycaUa  himaelf  "your  brother  and  fellow  in  affliction,"  and  "a  witness 
of  JeaoB,"  and  "blessed  because  he  saw  and  heard  these  revelationa" 
"  Now  I  think,"  continues  Dionysius,  "  that  there  have  been  many  who 
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bore  the  same  o&me  as  John  the  Apostle,  who  loved  that  deognaiacm 
out  of  their  love  and  admiration  and  emnlation  for  him,  and  because 
they  wished  to  be  loved  of  the  Lord  as  he  was  ;  jost  as  many  children 
are  named  after  Paul  and  Peter.  Nay,  there  is  even  another  John  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostle^  who  bore  tiie  surname  of  Mark.  I  cannot 
Bay  whether  this  be  the  John  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  for  it  is  not 
recorded  that  be  went  with  them  (Barnabas  and  Paul)  into  Asia  ;  bat 
I  think  that  it  was  som«  other  John  of  those  who  were  in  Asia,  since 
some  even  say  that  there  are  two  tombs  in  Epbesug,  each  of  which  is 
called  'the  tomb  of  John.'" 

If  the  "some  "  to  whom  Eusebiua  appeals  include  an;  one  except 
DionyduB  of  Alexandria  and  those  who  had  given  him  his  information, 
we  have  at  any  rate  no  clue  as  to  who  they  were.  Had  they  been 
persons  of  special  authority,  or  with  special  opportunities  of  knowii^ 
the  facta,  Eusebiua  would  have  told  us  something  about  them.  And 
what  does  the  evidence  furnished  by  Dionystos  amount  tol  JPbf  (be  it 
observed)  to  the  statement  that  there  uwrv  two  Johm,  but  only  that 
John  was  a  common  name,  and  that  there  were  two  tombs  in  Ephesus, 
each  of  which  was  pointed  out  by  the  local  ciceroni  as  a  tomb  of  John ! 
He  does  not  even  pretend  to  imply  that  they  were  the  tombs  of  two 
Johns.  On  the  contrary,  each  was  asserted  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle. 

III.  Conld  any  reader  of  modem  German  criticisms  believe  that 
beyond  this  we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  John  the  Presbyter,  as 
distinct  from  John  the  Apostle}'  And  how  utterly  baseless  a  fonnda- 
tion  is  this  for  such  a  superBtmctnre  1  Dionysius  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  centuiy,*  when  John  had  been  laid  in  his  grave  for 
at  least  a  century  and  a  h^.  There  is  no  tradition  worth  the  name  as 
to  the  place  and  manner  of  the  Apostle's  death,  and  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  information  it  was  believed  or  assumed  that  he  died  at 
Ephesua  Since  this  was  the  common  belief,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  Christians  who  visited  Ephesus  should  ask  to  be  shown  the  grave  of 
John.*  Now  the  duplicate  sites  of  many  other  "holy  places"  in 
Palestine  and  elsewhere  show  that  if,  in  a  case  where  there  was  no 
oert^nty,  one  supposed  grave  was  pointed  out,  it  was  a  very  likely 
result  that  there  would  he  (too.  The  two  graves  were  merely  rival  sites 
for  a  spot  which,  if  either  of  them  were  genuine,  would  be  full  td 
interest  Yet,  on  grounds  so  slight  as  these,  LKonysius — who,  though 
he  speaks  reverently  of  the  Apocalypse,  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  Apostle — first  infers  that  there  were  two  Johns ; 

'  No  impoTtenM  ata  be  stUohAd  by  uij  one  to  the  gatm  or  Inrsiition  nt  tb> 
AratMieal  Coii4tittiliom  (vIL  46),  tbat  tha  Ttnbrter  laeettitd  tha  Apoctle  h  BUuip  of 
Bphanu. 

*  He  mooeeded  to  tiie  Freddeaaj  of  the  OkteehaUMd  Sdiod  at  AleXHtdiia  n 

[«  p^t«d  out  at  Bom*  m  «u^  m 
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Mid,  Becondly,  that  one  of  them  may  have  been  sufficiently  tamonB  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Bevelation. 

That  Dioaysius  is  merely  clutching  at  a  theory  is  proved  by  his  lialf 
BOggestion  that  the  author  may  have  been  John  Mark  the  Evangelist ; 
a  suggestion  in  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  has  had  scarcely  a  single 
follower  for  1,500  years,' 

But,  further  than  this,  his  suggestion  proves  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  int«Dded  by  it  Thia  second  John,  if  he  existed  at  all,  must  have 
been  an  exile  in  Fatmos,  and  a  person  of  such  immense  and  acknow- 
ledged influence  as  to  be  able  to  address  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
with  almost  more  than  Apostolic  authority.  But,  as  we  caa  now  prove, 
tie' Apocalypse  was  written  about  a.d.  68 ;  and  if  John  the  Presbyter 
at  that  time  exercised  so  powerful  a  sway  over  Asia,  then  there  is  little 
or  no  room  left  for  the  work  of  John  the  Apostle,  Folycrates,  Bishop 
of  Ephesus  (a.d.  196),  spoke  of  John  the  Apostle  and  Philip'  as  the 
two  great  lights  of  Asia ;'  but  if  John  the  Presbyter  is  the  exile  of 
Fatmoe  and  the  author  of  the  second  and  third  Epistles,  he  nrast  have 
been,  on  the  evidence  of  these  writings,  a  "light  of  Asia"  whose 
splendour  was  mnch  more  powerftil  than  that  of  Philip,  and  so  bright 
as  to  make  the  name  even  of  the  Apostle  grow  somewhat  pale. 

If  the  Presbyter  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  a  large  part  of  the  evidence 
for  the  Asiatic  residence  of  St>  John  f^la  to  the  ground.  This  is  the 
actual  result  arrived  at  by  Scbolten,  Lipsius,  Keim,  and  other  Dutnh 
and  Qerman  theologians,  who  fall  back  on  an  unauthorised  and  dubious 

a  notation  from  Papias  by  Georgius  Hamartolos,  to  the  effect  that  John 
le  Apostle  was  martyred  by  ^e  Jews.  Dionysius  shows  no  trace  of 
such  wild  coDclosions,  though  they  would  naturally  spring  from  his  own 
conjecture ;  and,  as  for  Georgius  Hamartolos,  we  have  the  less  scruple 
in  setting  aside  his  supposed  quotation,  because  none  of  his  predecessors 
for  eight  centuries  know  anything  about  it,  and  because  in  the  very 
same  sentence  he  has  flagrantly  mis-stated  the  known  opinion  of  Origec* 
TV.  Keim  dwells  much  on  the  fact  that  little  or  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  Asiatic  work  of  St,  John  till  the  close  of  tlie  second 
century.  It  is  not  mentioned,  he  says,  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles, 
nor  in  the  Tgnatian  Epistles,  nor  in  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philippians, 
nor  in  the  letter  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Tienne.  The  answer  to 
thia  diflSculty,  if  it  be  one,  ia  twofold.  It  is  that^  in  the  firat  place, 
there  was  no  special  reason  why  it  should  have  been  mentioned  in  any 

1  Tha  only  axamitloiu  u«  Ben  and  Hitiic.  Bent,  Pniteinnn,  in  Apoe.  p.  744.  "  Quod 
id  quid  4llBd  lleent  ez  (trio  ooujicera,  nsmiiu  certa  potim  quun  Hwa  tnbuerim.  qui  et 
ipM  Joumcn  dlotni  nt  ^  (LQcke,  BinleiL  in  d.  Offaibar.  a.  7S0].  Hitiig,  Veber.  JoL 
Marh     '  — 

*  1 
»F 

*  OmhsIu*  HkmutolM  not  only  qnota  Papiu  fi 

tiera  Dttitrnd  by  the  Jewi  "-' "■-'  "- —  "•- 

tb<!  Uct  (Ori(.  in  ilatt.). 
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one  of  these  documents ;  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  the  "  ai'^fummt 
from  silence "  is  always  a  most  Dntmstworthy  way  of  attempting 
to  throw  doubts  on  facte  for  which  there  is  po^tive  evidence.  Are  we 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  MUton  or  of  Jeremy  Taylor — of  Bncon  or  of 
Shakspeare — because  these  contemporaries  make  no  allusion  to  each 
other  in  their  voluminous  writings  1  Humboldt  pointe  out  that  in  the 
archives  of  Barcelona  there  is  no  trace  of  an  event  so  important  as  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Columbua ;  in  Marco  Polo'a  travels  no  mention 
of  the  wall  of  China ;  in  the  archives  of  Portugal  no  aUusion  to 
the  travels  of  Amerigo  YespuccL'  Michelet,  in  his  Hulory  of  France, 
states  that  the  two  chief  historians  of  the  Sicilian  Yespers  make  no 
mention  whatever  of  Frocida,  though  he  was  undoubtedly  the  chi^ 
mover  in  that  t«rrihle  event'  The  arffumanlum  ex  ulentio  may  be  set 
aside  as  wholly  unimportant  Moreover,  in  this  instance  it  is 
singularly  inappropriate  since  it  tells  with  redoubled  force  against 
the  very  existence  of  any  separate  "John  the  Presbyter,"  who  is  passed 
over  in  still  profouuder  silence  by  all  sources  of  information  alike. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  such  an  hypothesis  as  the  denial  of  John's 
work  in  Asia  would  have  appeared  absurd  to  Dionysius.  He  was 
probably  in  possession  of  a  stronger  and  more  detailed  tradition  on  the 
subject  than  we  are.  At  any  rate,  he  would  not  have  listened  for 
a  moment  to  the  supposition  on  which  this  recent  theory  depends.  It 
requires  us  to  believe  that  Iremeus  (a.d.  180)  actually  confounded  John 
the  Apoelle  titith  John  the  Presbyter  I  Such  a  supposition  is — I  fe&r  it 
must  be  said — utterly  absurd.  Iremeus  repeatedly  refers  to  "John," 
and  "  John  the  Lord's  disciple,"  and  fortunately  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  he  is  referring  to  this  seoond  John,  because  in  one  passage  he 
expressly  calls  him  "  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  who  leaned  nptm 
his  breast,  and  himself  published  the  Gospel  while  living  in  Epheaus  of 
Asia."*  There  is  in  Irensus  no  trace  of  any  other  John ;  nor  waa 
there  any  such  trace  in  the  writings  of  Folycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesns, 
or  Apollinarius,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis — two  persons  who  were  eminently 
likely  to  ba  well  informed  about  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
those  two  citiea  Irennus  tells  us  that  Folycarp  had  been  the  discipla 
of  St.  John,  and  had  always  referred  to  him  about  disputed  questions, 
and  had  felt  for  him.  an  unbounded  reverence.  Now  Iremeus  too  was 
of  Asiatic  origin,  and  knew  the  traditions  of  Ephesua  He  had  himself 
been  a  hearer  of  Polycarp,  and  has  left  a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  old  man  used  to  demean  himsell  And  yet  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  when  he  calls  Folycarp  "  a  hearer  of  John  "  he 
mistook  John  the  Apostle  for  John  the  Presbyter,  though  of  this  John 

•  QaeK.  d.  Otogr.,  toL  W.,  p.  lea 

*  YaTnlufen  von  EnM,  Tagdiltfhert  ToL  L,  p.  123.  Thsw  two  inituiCMi  ar«  qnotsd 
bj  KreukeL  Der  As.  Johan.  p.  139. 

*SMlreii.c.  fi^.  iL22,  SB;lil.l.gl;m.  3,g4:T.  30,  Bl;33,g3,4;  and  vp. 
Bnwb.  H.  g.  *■  M. 
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the  Presbjrter  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  tnulitiou,  however  faint,  until 
we  come  to  the  middle  of  the  third  centuiy ;  and  no  trace  even  then 
except  a  vague  report  that  there  were  at  Ephesus  two  graves  known  as 
graves  of  John  !  But  St.  Jerome  furnishes  ua  with  conclusive  evidenoe 
of  the  extremely  valueless  character  of  this  grain  of  supposed  fact  in 
the  ever-widening  ocean  of  theory.  He  says  (i)«  Viris  lUwitr.)  that 
"  another  tomb  is  shown  at  Ephesus  as  the  tomb  of  John  tho  Presbyter, 

ALTRO0OH     SOME   THINK    TBAT    THET   ABR    BOTH    TOHBS    OF  JOHN    THE 

EvAHasLiST"!  Had  it  not  been  for  dogmatic  reasons,  it  is  probable 
that  no  one  would  have  thought  anything  else. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  John  the  Apostle  spent  many 
of  his  last  years  in  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unanimous  and  best 
supported  of  Church  traditions,  and  it  can  be  tmced  in  a  continuous 
sequence  of  evidence  from  the  days  of  those  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries, and  had  enjoyed  his  personal  intercourse.  That  there  was 
any  John  the  Presbyter  dUtiitct  from  the  Apostle,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever.  For  to  say  that  a  second-hand  report  about  two  graves 
in  Ephesus  is  any  evidence,  is  idla  We  should  never  have  heard  a 
word  about  these  two  graves,  or  at  any  rate,  (Ais  is  not  the  inferenoe 
which  would  have  been  drawn  from  them,  if  Dionysius  had  not  disliked 
to  attribute  the  Apocalypse  to  St.  John,  and  if  Eusebius,  in  common 
with  many  others,  had  not  felt  a  scarcely  concealed  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  book  altogether.  But  if  this  imagmary  "  Presbyter "  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  he  must,  on  the  showing  of  the  book  itself,  have  been  a 
very  great  man  indeed,  and  one  whose  position  enabled  him  to  adopt  a 
tone  more  authoritative  than  was  adopted  even  by  St  Paul  Is  it 
conceivable  that  of  such  a  man  there  would  not  be  so  much  as  a  single 
other  trace  except  the  report  of  a  dubious  grave  conjecturally  assigned 
to  him  a  century  and  a  btdf  after  he  was  dead  1 

The  SLncieat  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  were  not  to  be  misled 
either  by  the  sjtecious  suggestion  of  Dionysius,  or  by  the  bold  asserticm 
of  Eusebius  more  than  seventy  years  afterwards.  Neither  of  these 
great  writers  fonnd  any  one  to  follow  them  in  their  theoretic  inferenoea 
from  the  loose  clause  of  Papias.  The  Fathers  had  the  works  of  Papias 
in  their  hands,  and  knew  that  he  had  nowhere  disintegrated  tiie 
individuality  of  the  one  and  only  "John,"  whom  the  Church  would 
iindentand  to  be  referred  to  when  that  name  was  mentioned.  They 
also  bad  in  their  hands  the  Acts  of  Leucius,  which  are  probably  the 
chief  Bonrce  of  Johannine  traditions ;  and  it  is  clear  from  tiie  silence  of 
Eusebius  and  Dionysius  that  there  the  Presbyter  had  no  existencei 
Accordingly,  A]K)Ilinariu8,  Anastasius  Sinaito,  Maximus,  and  many 
others,  go  on  repeating  that  Papias  was  a  bearer  of  John  the  ApoHle, 
without  80  much  as  noticing  that  there  was  anything  doubtful  in  the 
passage  out  of  which  Eusebius  has  conjured  his  imadowy  Presbyter. 

V.  But  some  will  say,  have  we  not  two  Epistles  which  profess  fa> 
eTn3.nata  from  "John  the  Presbyter "t    Undoubtedly  we  have,  and 
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this  ia  one  of  the  strongest  eyidencea  that  "Jolm  the  Fresbjtcr" 
was  no  other  than  "John  Uie  Apostle,"  (or  as  8t  John  nowhere  claims 
his  Apostolic  authority,  he  would  least  of  all  be  likely  to  do  bo  in  two 
private  notes  to  otherwise  unknown  iodiyidunls ;  notes  which  do  not 
contain  a  single  item  of  importance  except  where  they  exactly  coincide 
with  the  thoughts,  and  indeed  the  actual  words,  of  the  First  Epistle; 
notes  which  no  separate  "John  the  Presbyter"  could  possibly  have 
written  unless  his  mind  were  an  echo  of  the  Apostle's  as  welt  aa  his 
nam&  The  Apostle  calls  himself  "  the  Presbyter "  in  these  little 
private  letters,  because  the  title  sufficiently  indic^«d  hie  personality  ai 
the  aged  Head  of  tlie  Asiatic  Chorches,  and  as  one  who  belonged  to  a 
past  epoch.'  No  other  designatiou  would  have  been  bo  simple,  so 
dignified,  and  so  auitable.  And  most  certainly  Papiaa  was  not 
influenced  by  thia  circumstance  ;  for  while  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
IHrst  Epistle  of  St  John,  he  does  not  aeem  to  have  known  of  the 
existence  of  the  Second  or  Third. 

VL  But  the  use  of  this  designation,  "the  Elder,"  is  fuHltv 
illustrated  by  Papins  himself.  He  prefaces  one  of  his  oral  traditions 
with  the  words,  "These  things  the  Elder  used  to  say."  We  have  secai 
that  he  used  the  word  "  Elders "  in  its  narrower  sense  as  synonymous 
with  "  Apostles."  He  meant  by  the  term  those  who  were  the  oldest 
and  most  venerated  sources  of  tradition.  He  oeitainly  would  not  have 
given  this  specific  title  to  any  one  who  belonged  only  to  the  second 
generation,  and  who  would  therefore  have  been  a  contemporazy  of 
bis  own.  By  "the  Elder"  he  has  been  always  and  rightly  understood 
to  mean  John,  who,  as  the  last  survivor  of  the  Apostolic  band,  was 
"the  Elder"  kt^  ii<>xh'-  He  does  not  give  this  title  to  Aristion, 
though  he  too  was  a  living  witness  of  facte  connected  with  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Christ. 

Again,  the  remarks  ascribed  to  this  intensely  venerated  "  Elder " 
are  such  as  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  any  one  short  of  an  Apostl^ 
and  snoh  an  Apostle  as  St  John,  would  have  had  authority  to  make. 
For  instance,  the  Ooapel  of  St.  blai'k  is  universally  believed  to  have 
been  written  under  the  guidance  of  Bt  Fetor.  The  numerous  gr^diic 
and  vivid  touches  in  which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  many  other  circnm- 
Btancee,  lend  probability  to  this  tradition,  Xow  who  is  the  original 
authority  for  this  belief  1  None  other  than  "  the  Elder  "  himself.  He 
informs  Papias  that  "  Mark  having  become  Uie  interpreter  of  Peter, 
wroto  accurately  all  that  he  (Peter)  related."'  But,  such  being  tJie 
case,  what  ordinary  disciple,  even  oi  the  first  generation,  would  have 

■  I  do  not  refer  to  the  parallel  oue  of  St  Paul  ailing  Mnuelf  "  the  »ged  "  in  VfSi*- 
moa  fl,  beoauM  tha  word  wptafirr^  jrmj  tbera  meui  "  ua  ambftuftdor.  * 

*  EuHb.  B.  E.  iii,  39.  iLa^wo%  tiiv  iftt-^^mn^  nJrpw  fnA^nv^  itt  Itumiirrtmf  in^ftai 
tmatn.  "Om  ward*  nuv  mean,  "  Wtote  utsuntel;  all  that  he  [M«rk)  remembered  ;  **  v, 
■'*llthat  hs(Feter}Telat«d"(Wsrtoott,  Oh  t*«  CanM,E>74).  Hen,  >««>>•  wa  DotiM 
the  imUsoity  of  the  ityU  (A  P^iIm. 
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ventured  to  criticiee  tx  cathedra — to  criticise  as  though  from  the  stand- 
pomt  of  wider  aod  more  intimate  knowledge — a  gospel  which  rested  on  the 
aathority  of  the  Chief  of  the  ApoatlosT  Sure!;  there  was  no  living 
man  who  would  hare  ventured  to  do  this,  unless  he  were  one  whose 
opportunities  of  information  were  greater  even  than  those  of  St 
Peter t  Yet  "the  Elder"  does  so.  He  informed  Papias  that  though 
St.  Mark  wrote  truUifuUy,  to  the  beat  of  his  remembrance,  he  did  not 
write  the  events  of  Christ  s  life  and  teaching  in  "  chronological  order  " 
(ei  lUwTM  riitt)-  Nov  this  we  should  have  thought,  apart  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  is  exactly  what  St  Paul  does.  But  yet  "  the  Elder  "  is 
right,  because  the  Elder  is  none  other  than  the  Apostle  and  the  Evan- 
gelist He  can  speak  even  of  St  Mark  in  a  tone  of  superiority, 
as  of  one  who  "neither  heard  the  Lord  nor  followed  Him."  He 
knew,  as  perhape  no  other  man  knew,  that  the  Synoptic  Evangelists 
were  but  miperfectly  informed  as  to  the  events  and  discounes  of  tliat 
ministry  in  Jvdaa,  as  apart  from  Galilee,  which  it  was  his  own  special 
privilege  to  make  known  to  the  world.  Hence  he  can  even  venture  to 
say  of  St  Peter  himself  that  "  he  used  to  &ame  his  teachings  with 
reference  to  the  present  needs  of  his  hearers,  and  not  as  making  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  Lord's  discourses"  What  mere  secondary 
Presbyter  would  have  spoken  in  torms  of  such  familiarity  and  even 
equality  of  "tiie  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake")  In  such  criticiBms  do 
wfl  not  hear  unmistakably  the  accents  of  an  Apostle  t 

TH.  There  1^  so  &r  as  I  can  see,  but  one  slight  objection  to  the 
arguments  which  I  have  here  stated.  It  is  that,  if  our  conclusion  be 
correct,  Papias  mentions  Arislion  in  the  same  breath  with  St  John  the 
Apostle,  and  even  puts  Ariation's  name  first 

I  fully  admit  t£at  this  mention  of  Aristion  is  perplexing.  Of  this 
AriatioD  we  know  absolutely  nothiikg.'  It  is  startling,  and  it  is  a  little 
painful,  to  find  Papias  referriuff  to  him  as  an  emiuent  contemporary 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  when  we  can  give  no  infor- 
mation whatever  respecting  hijn.  He  is  a  ■aomini*  umbra  and  nothing 
more. 

So  strongly  has  this  been  felt  that  some — and  among  them  Benan — 
Buppone,  that  instead  of  "the  disciples  of  the  Lord"  in  the  seomd 
clause  of  the  passage  of  Papias,  we  ought  to  read  "  the  diadpUa  of 
dudplet  (jtattrrli  jiiiiTgifit)  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  the  word  iiattrTSr~— 
whidi  would  relegate  Aristion  and  "John  the  Presbyter"  to  the  second 
ffeneratioQ  of  disciples — has  dropped  out  by  the  clerical  error  known  as 
ncnutoteleultm.  Anotber  suggestion  is,  that  the  name  of  John  in  the 
firtt  clause  is  simply  interpolated.  But  since  neither  Eusebius  nor  any 
one  else  knew  or  dreamt  of  such  readings,  the  conjectures  merely  rest 
on  foregone  oonclusions.     If  we  may  thus  temper  with  ancient  authors. 


Cioogic 
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we  may  moke  them  ea,j  anything  that  we  please.  MoTcover,  a  person  who 
belonged  to  the  aeeond  generation  of  disciples  woald  not  have  fnmished 
the  sort  of  authority  which  Fapiaa  required.  To  that  second  genera- 
tion he  himself  may  be  said  to  have  belonged,  for  ha  was  a  contem- 
poraiy  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  and  (as  we  hare  seen  reason  to 
believe)  had  talked  in  his  youth  with  John  the  AposUa  What  lie 
wanted  for  the  purposes  of  his  Expotiiiont  was  oral  testimony  derived 
at  first  hand  from  U)e  original  sources. 

I  have  Bometimea  thought,  and  still  think,  that  Aristion  is  a  name 
which  coQcealB  Eiome  well-known  person.*  The  Jewish  Apostles  com- 
monly bore  two  names;  one  among  their  own  countijmen,  and  one 
for  use  among  the  Qentiles.  There  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  sapposi- 
tion  tiiat  the  otherwise  unknown  designation  may  in  reality  refer  to 
some  Apostle  or  Apostolic  mau  who,  like  St.  John  and  St.  Philip,  had 
token  refuge  in  Asia  from  the  storm  of  persecution  and  calamity  -which 
had  burst  over  Judna,  and  who  was  known  at  Hierapolis  by  the  Greek 
name  Aristion.  If  this  very  reasonable  and  moderate  supposition 
be  allowed,  all  difficulty  vanishes.  What  Fapias  then  means  to  say  is, 
that  long  before  he  wrote  his  book  it  had  been  bis  habit  to  gather  all 
he  could  about  the  statements  of  the  Apostles,  whom  be  calls  "  Elders  " 
— and  among  them  about  the  statements  of  John — ^from  those  who 
had  seen  them;  and  that  he  also  took  notes  of  the  living  " oracles " 
furnished  to  him  direeUy  by  Aristion  (who  was  evidently  well-known  to 
Fapias's  readers)  and  even — which  is  the  reason  why  he  keeps  the  nama 
to  the  last  as  being  the  fact  which  he  most  wished  to  emphasize — by 
"  John  the  fllder  ; " — the  same  John — i  nin — -the  only  John  of  whom 
any  one  knew  anything — who  so  long  survived  bis  brother  Apostles, 
and  to  whose  indirect  testimony  Pspias  has  just  referred. 

YIIL  We  have  then  gifted  to  the  bottom  the  whole  of  the  so-called 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  "John  the  Presbyter"  who  was  not 
John  the  Apostle. 

It  is— 

1.  A  passage  of  Fapias,  capable  of  a  quite  different  interpretation, 
and  which  seems  to  have  received  a  quite  difibrent  interpretation,  not 
only  for  a  full  century  after  he  was  dead,  but  also  (in  spite  of  Ensebina) 
in  subsequent  times. 

2.  A  hesitating  and  tentative  guess  of  Dionysius,  rising  solely  from 
his  avowed  inability  to  regard  the  Apostle  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse. 

3.  Some  dubious  gossip  {<^ir\r)  about  two  tombs  at  Ephesua,  wbjcb, 
if  trustworthy  at  all,  was  believed  by  some  to  be  due  to  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  inventions  of  rival  guides. 


ditentnl  I  Folfcrats  tclla  lu  that  John  &ad  Philip  were  at  this  time  the  "  two  gnat 
lights  dI  Ana."  If  "  PMUp  "  were  not  a  Groek  name,  me  might  bm  auipeeted  tbat 
Ajiation  wu  •  local  name  bame  by  Philip. 
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i.  EagemeeB  on  tlie  part  of  Eusebiua  to  support  this  inverted 
pjTBmid  of  conjectures,  out  of  positive  dislike  to  the  Apocalypse  caused 
by  the  abuses  of  Millenariaus.' 

"  Only  this,  and  nothing  more  " !  And  these*  are  the  grounds  on 
vhiob  we  are  now  asked  to  set  aside  the  direct  or  indirect  testimony  of 
FapiAB,'  of  Justin  Martyr,*  of  Polycarp,'  of  Polycrates,'  of  IrenwUB,' 
of  ApoUonius,'  of  ClemuuB  of  Alexandria,  of  Origen,  of  Melito,'  of 
Andreas,  of  Arethas,  and,  in  fact,  of  unbroken  Church  tradition,  and 
to  assign  the  works  of  the  last  and  one  of  the  greatest  Apostles  to  an 
obscure  and  dubious  Presbyter  !  It  is  on  this  evidence — so  lat«  and  so 
tottering — evidence  based  on  an  awkwardly  expressed  but  perfectly 
explicable  passage  of  Fapias,  a  simple  writer  who  had  no  pretence  to 
subtle^  of  intellect  or  grace  of  style— and  on  a  professed  quotation 
from  Fapias  in  the  ninth  century  by  Georgius  Hamartolos,  who,  in  the 
very  same  sentence,  attributes  to  Origeu  an  opinion  which  his  own 
writings  show  to  be  false — that  somo  critics  have  ventured  to  rewrite 
the  history  of  the  first  centuiy ;  to  assert,  in  spite  of  overwhelming 
evidence,  that  the  Apostle  St  John  never  was  in  Asia  at  all ;  that 
Polycarp  never  saw  him ;  th&t  the  John  for  whom  Polycarp  expressed 
so  profound  a  revereiice  was  only  a  "Presbyter"  whc^  lue  himself, 
belonged  to  the  second  generation  of  Christuns ;  that  Treuteus  woo 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Polycarp  meant  the  Apostle  when  he  only 
meant  the  Presbyter;  that,  if  this  be  thought  impossible,  the  letter  of 
Irenaaus  to  Florinus  must  be  regarded  ss  a  foi^ery  ;'  that  this  "  Pres- 
byter," whose  very  existence  was  only  conjectured  a  century  later,  ia 
quoted  as  an  oracle  by  Papias;  that  Polycrates,  himself  Bishop  of 
EphesuB  lees  than  a  century  after  John's  death,  made  the  same  prepos- 
terous mistake  which  is  attributed  to  Irennos  ;"*  and  that  nebulous  as  he 
is,  unknown  aa  he  is  to  early  writere,  uttorly  as  every  fact  about  him 
has  perished,  the  "  Presbyter  "  was  still  the  author  either  of  the  Gospel 
and  Epistle,  or  of  the  Ajxicalypse,  or  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles, 
M  of  all  these  writings  alike.     Credat  Judceiu  ApeUa — jwn  ego  I 

>  Speaking  of  tha ''MrtiuD  iticiiM  nnbles  ind  teaebijagi  of  the  Saviour,  uid  oartetn 
oilier  Miiuwhkt  iDfitical  tldsgi,"  whioh  Fapiai  raoorded,  from  DDwritten  tndition," 
Baaabiiii  ipedall;  moutioiu  "  tixan  millaiiiuuin  of  -jtrnxt  aftor  the  nmireotion  from  the 
dead,  during  which  the  klngdam  of  Chiiit  ihall  be  eitkbliahed  bodilj  npoa  thti  euih. 

*  Ap.  AsuUi.  Biiuita.  HexatT^  L  (Bonth,  L  IS).  ■  Dial.  e.  Trgp\.  SI. 

*  Ap.  Iren.  «ta,  uid  Eonb.  Ckrom.  ad  Olpmo.  220. 

*  8m  Jar.  lie  Ftrr.  JUiiilr.  iIt.  ;  Eiuab.  B.  B.  t.  26  (Bonth,  L  37S} . 
■  Ap.  BuMk  T.  20,  eto. 

»  Eowb.  B.  B.  r.  18.  *  Kn«b.  H.  B.  iv.  26. 

*  lUa  entinl;  buelen  niggetUon  of  Scbolten  does  not  kt  all  help  hi*  gaoM,  for, 
apart  from  the  lattar  to  Florinui,  the  teatimony  of  Irenniu,  in  hii  graat  work,  CoKtra 
Uaofu,  li  quit*  dkUnol. 

>*  Scboltm  Mb  Mids  tba  tatimonj  of  Foljmtee,  becaoM  he  oalls  John  "  *■  prieat 
wearing  tba  pcCoIm."  But  (1>  It  ia  bj  no  meana  imponible  that  St  Jobn,  who,  atone 
period,  **•  w>  fimd  of  ajmbol^  ma;  have  adopted  tbii  lymbol  to  eipreai  the  truth 
wbleh  he  ao  mominenUj  atatea  (Be*.  L  6  ;  v.  10}.  (2)  It  ia  not  dear  that  Pi^cratea,  io 
tliia  highly  rtiettnisal  paiaage.  meant  hia  worda  to  be  taken  litenllf.  (3|  EveD  if  he 
dUif  ha  maj  have  been  uuiled  ^/  ^iviu^  a  literal  mcimiag  to  aoEoe  metaphor  of  Bt^  John* 
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But  the  impngDeni  of  St  John's  Asiatic  work  nise  one  or  two 
chronological  difficultiea.  Thoy  say  that  if  Irenseoa  knew  Polycarp, 
who  knew  St,  John,  alt  throe  must  have  attained  to  extraordiiiaiy 
longevity.  The  loijgivity  need  not  have  been  very  unnsoal.  TraditioD 
has  always  Bupposed  that  St  John  reached  extreme  old  age.  Suppoaing 
that  be  died  aa  early  as  A.D.  90,  and  that  Irennus  wrote  about  A.11.  180, 
then,  as  M.  B«nan  remarks,  the  diQereace  which  separated  the  two 
would  be  t)ie  some  as  that  which  separates  us  from  the  last  yean  of 
Voltaire.  Tet,  without  any  miracle  of  longevity,  M.  de  It^niasat  had 
often  conversed  about  Volteire  with  I'Abbi  Uorellet,  who  had  actually 
known  him.  If  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  took  place,  as  Mr,  Wad- 
dington  seems  to  have  proved,  about  a.d.  155,'  Polycarp  was  then  86 
years  old.  Oonsequently  he  moat  have  been  bom  in  a.d.  69,  and  would 
have  been  at  least  21  years  old  when  St.  John  died,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  Ireoaus,  as  a  boy,  had  seen  and  known 
a  man  who  had  conversed  with  the  Apostle  who  had  laid  his  head  on 
Jesos'  breast 

A  credulous  spirit  of  innovation  is  welcome  to  beliBve  and  to 
proclum  that  any  or  all  of  St  John's  writings  were  written  by  "  Jf^in 
the  Presbyter."  They  were :  but  "  John  the  Presbyter  "  is  none  other 
than  John  the  Apostle.* 

1  Mim.  dt  rimtUid.  iivi.  235. 

'  Thia  usument  hu  olreuL;  been  printed  in  tha  Ajxuitor,  beeatue  I  wubecl  lo 
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"I^Uw  Prophet"  btje,  for  tha  ■una  reuon,  anieuvd  in  tha  aamB admin "     '  * 

I  am  olloHed,  b;  the  kindnwa  of  Heaua.  Hoddar  wid  StooglitMi,  to  v 
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pretatlon,   IS" 


Apoetolio  Twelie,  4 
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Apoenphal 


Hut^wHh  PhUoa'ui  phUoamh^,' 
i»,  ISd  \  hta  method  of  ioteiprstaUoD, 
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Pjipiu  SIS  il  •cf. 
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Elng  John,  a  partial  from  BaiM> 
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.tonement.  Daj  ot— a«  roTaried  far  Barnabas 
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™.vv^. ,._  -i4rt_.;  ■ 

I,  (19  at  ■ 
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l«r«hithK< 


OcBeala,  qnot«d  oi  retsiTod  to,  14a,  £17 
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BoBciili'-tliewiteDf  BabUHelecbsi  pnlH 

worUij  »d»ioe,  SJ^  S7S. 
Blood— BO  miiliBloii  without,  iwallel  Itob 

tlia  Tiliuiul,  ZSS. 
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Petat'iEpUtl^... 

igniia  (Afruiliu)— &  urtliui  of  Arripplu, 
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Cdrto'i  TarrenloBa  ol  Holr  Writ,  211,  EU. 
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rtoritj'  to  Philoniao  DhUoaophj,  lOOj 
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pronoonced  opponents,  ibid. 
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100,  131,  13S,  154,  IM;  on  the  Pantlne 
anthonhIpolBebtawa,leO|  miaoqnlntad 
Hitb  the  Eplrtleot  James,  307;  Us  MotT 
of  John  and  the  robber,  390-401 1  tbe 
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Uie  ohureh.  Be  i  inioretlani  ot  tlie  wiitn, 
S7i  hU  oalhoUdtr,  theoloir,  and  mls- 
taken  notions,  aid.;  tbe  nEUaCial  taloe 
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Orarifn^imii--^  Sanui  ani(om,d«aartbed,  STB. 
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,__ -mtoPatar.Wi  hlapra. 

dlotknt  of  tbe  bta  of  Boma,  how  tnittaa  tn 

•ja—tne  tan  panitaiUal  dija  of  moden 

Judalmi,  E38. 
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DaUntloo  oE  PoppiM,  Uia  mnidend  wile  of 
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Siiqwra— the  Hdhmiatio  daalgnaitlon  of  the 
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1b  a  twofold  laBM  In  the  Hebiewa,  SM, 
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datim,  117. 

INoTtjalus  of  Aleiandria, 


DlTO 

DoHw: 
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IS?  69. 


Devlect  of  bar  «barve,  i^id. ;  Incui 
Jealonaj  of  Agripplu,  IB;  a«)ua» 
•oti:«i7  and  dooued  to  death,  iWd. 


Danltlaa— bla  adTenhire  wf  tb  tlia  Deapoarnl, 
tba  anndaima  of  Jade,  la  it  m«.  ;  b'- 
lanlahmant  of  Joh~  '-  ■■^* — "    "" 


John  to  Paboa,  «V  > 


nrlj  heieUnl  Bset,  SO  1  c 
the  aothorltf  ol  JaiHa,  SZ;  attv 


* ;  their  moral  sbiTBctanatlca,  U ;  nena. 

ton  death, 4S3 1  their  deifleatCi^Ma. ink 
SuoHiia^the  Fcaat  of  Dedication,  tSS, 
IbOflh,  BoolE  of — ivTertad  to  br  Peter  and 

Jnde.  m  gt  (H.    (Bee  alao  fcw,ai'iMlV., 

fiBT,  Saa ;  and  iBda  of  QoDtatiisa  tat 


Bphnian    robber— a    le((Bd    ol     a*    aa^f 

Chanih,3BB. 
Xpheeiaiu,    BylatU  to— Ita  atrle.   IM;    ftB 

influenoa  npon  Ut  Petar,  1(0. 
Xplctetos,    tbe    Stole    philoaaplMr,    tajiiic 

itaotrd,3a. 
Bpinenidea.  Antns  ud 

ouotatiOBof,  134, 
Epfpnjui J  at  Slnil^how 

^tiiaeiot,lU. 
Bpistlea,  tbe  Catbolio,  EL    [Sm  a) 

napM^fe  naaiaB.) 


idna — a  term  need  for  death  in  JoaaplmL 
the  Book  of  Wiadnn,  and  bf  PUm,  U*. 


lalth-aa  dalnad  br Patw, »:  Vt 
TBi  hr  FanL  Old.;  br  the  J 
Hebrawa,  mi    1»  Pbllo  Jod. 

Pitrtatia  Tlwn  oC  SSBj  Ala 

M  daaorfbadfn  BdiU^  UMw,  Sto. 

Famine  at  Bom&  taatn.  Olandina,  40 1  ■iiiirlna 
lnt]na<rfOtbo.ML:  atJvnmlBidm^ 

Tut — tha  nim—iiiiin^ta   of  the  Jewiak  T^lan 
bi-weeUj'   taat   c<   New 


Felli— Bonuui  Proeuator  of  Jndaa,  IS. 
Featnt,  the  pTooantar,  befrlanda  Paal,  U ; 
hi*  ofloiil  ohomttar  relaUralj  iiiiaililMiiil. 


FoAUdmi  books  □/  Jawi7,lSI. 


■IM  (Oibnlk)— U(  miBwiily  to  tb*  Iswi,U. 
•iu  of  Cmliith,  ud  otlwrB  of  Mnui  HUSK, 

diKitmi»ted,  sae. 

'    -     1,  XpMlata—ltaitTltnUtii'elTWHi- 
ndjM;  itidu«,  811. 
"--  " \ — bis  rc^Dabl  to  eonrlot 


dIL-bli  diu 


it  Borne,  Ui 


■tthaUthioIFtolai 
Obttto  or  JtMTj—ol  An 

B  aspklned,  M8i  nzloi 

IS  SUDulbui  onlt,  IB 
-T  of  M«o,  13[  h 


QonalL  tlw  Brnoptlo— nuinlr  pnanit  the 
Unarial  upeot  of  ChriM^*  Ute,  M  L  their 
twucatVT  nAtaze,  ibid. ;  John'i  uoepel 
diela  with  nbjeotj**  MSMta  nuinlT,  itod.  ; 
JiBMBaT«TmeDtionitbaOonel,S2i  the 
Oo^el  pniebed  to  tlw  dewl,  77— 7t>, 

Oonto,  tM  ITiUBHiiUael.      (Bee  Afocrufhal 


Onoi^tlMi 


weU,8a 


■  of  the  Oli  Teetument.    (Bee 

Jl«ila  end  Sv*o<Mtel.) 

nek  wtulom  ud  tbe  Peleethilui  nhUi, 
lU  1  ho*  nguded  bT  the  Bibjlcmliui 
Jen,  143  j  tta  effect  on  Jadmiam  geDenllr, 


QntKttr  of  NeeluuDM  klone  emoiv  Chrietiaa 
wrlten  iftai  St  John  iIOTt£ll;  itrled 
"Hie  DiTlna,"  4117:  hi*Tlewi  u  to  the 
CetboUo  Splrtlia.  S7S. 


ttaBratualat,  143i  both  eUke  funilki 
to  tbenitei  of  the  Hebien,  1S7 ;  oom. 
pIM  br  BabbI  Jndeb  tondns  tlH  Hieh- 
aeh.  SSl :  bow  refwded  by  the  labbli,  SC. 
ladlitlo  tnoee  iD  Jode,  S3, 128  •(  j^    Iffl— 


Finl,  ISe—iea  -,  ftttnbnted  to  bim  tn  the 
■apereCFiptloii  In  tlie  BngllRh  Bible,  ibid.; 
■nd  twioe  lo  reterred  to  in  tlis  Pttjer 


.    IBB- 171 J 

KB :  sofflnnit  ot  tbe  itnum, 

niom  sddrened,  IBS.  IM; 


menterr,  10^—264;  sabjectfl  ecibniced ; 
Christ'i  nipremiuiT,  IM— IB7 ;  diui'b  ixhI- 
tiOD,  USimlutoii  of  Chrllt,  ISB;  CEillBt 
aboTo  Moeee.  300  •(  •«.;  eidortktdon  to 
ravmiit  aeoeplance,  XS;  prlcethood  of 
Cbriet  and  iMoblieaeb  oouMnd  and 
oontiutad,  WS— nS;  the  Lerioo  prleat- 
hooduid  ltaBBTTieenpenaded.lS8,U7i 
the  &aw  eoTCBuit.  3SS{  the  Tftbanule 
■nd  Ite  ermbolla  tnrottnie,  a3»-838; 
Qiriet  (h^  ■ntitjpe,  333, 3U 1  the  Dor  ot 
Atonement,  337— M0|  CbiM  the  Una 
high  nleit,  SU— Sa  i  BmnmiSK  np,  3«— 
240 :  duifer  of  apoatur,  347,  SlSi  telth 
da&ied  and  eiemdiBed,  E48-»ai  flnel 
edmonitioru,  3H — a&4. 

Horculanemn  and  ite  ivllcs,  3, 4, 

Henar   defined,  mleoonuptiona  ooniUUffed, 

Herniaa,  a  poatApoctoUo  wrltar— hia  work^ 
"TbePiatoT,  fto.,  qaoted  or  referred  to, 
39, 99,  337,  33S,  34fl,  m,  451. 

Herod  Agrlpn  and  the  murder  ot  Jamea,  3B1. 
883. 

Heaiod- U*  Morj  ot  tbe  ImpiiaODed  Tltana, 

Beiaineter  leraa  In  the  New  Teetomoit,  3SE, 
OTS. 

High  Prleata  imder  the  4nt  and  eeoond 
Templea  oonimred.  181  •<  ttq.;  d^grada- 
tloD  of  the  offloe,  9W ;  men  Domlneea  of 
the  Tolera,  itriil.  (See  aleo  leluoael  ben 
PhaU,  Joabna  ben  Qamala,  Simon  eon  ot 
OlilMi,Afl.) 

HUM  and  HhBi-"f'.  the  aocndited  leaden  of 
Jewiab  tbonght  in  the  time  of  oni  Lord, 
381.383,383. 

ffibpo,  EnrlfainatWI  Council  of,  100. 

HtSrn  Holle*—O>ll«nla'a  attempt  to|aT>fana, 
13 ;  Pompej'e  nrnriao  thereat,  339 ;  how 
often  entered  tn  the  higli  ptlgat  on  the 
Sar  ot  Atonement,  340. 

HOBUiiogovndia,  or  ednifeil  books  of  Holr 
Wnt,$30. 

Hrmn,  earlT  Chiiatian,  qoated,  4& 


I— UaillecedkttaaciAViSs,*))!  ft 
Ud  on  (be  Bov^b  ■ta^,aii&. ;  B 


640  IK 

■Dd  Simon  Ktfnt  Hid  tohaye  perlihed  In 

Idolntrr— St.   John'*    mrnlnc    mniiut   tbs 
lal  m  writtSD  i>ard<  ot  tfasNewt«tu>eiit, 

toe. 

LH.T.    tn  Jadno-Cbiutiui    BTmballBD,  SB, 

Inou'iiitloii,  The,  m  iHtrieMd  b;  ApoUos, 

InhntidJa— m  pT«nlgnca  in  Imperial  Bnme. 
7i   ooatjmi7  to   oontompormrj  Chrlatiui 

Inwla,  orlailgine-houa  ol inolaiit  Bome,  3. 
Imunu— hla  itnnM  mmtUob  m  to  tha  ue 

of  OUT  Lord,  3S§. 
laMo  Mid  hli  nibatitnta— m  Rkbbloio  lagaod, 


la  H1k| 


iJp^ 


L«Bt — hii  decada  of  offloa. 


Eli)  Oiid-i  niaadtottiepoati£is( 


laidore,  BiahojD  l. , ,„     ., 

Epiitl*  to  EebrawB,  161 1  kuaodota  of  tlie 
polionadohalioe,38&tl*H,;  hi* itAteiuaDt 
■a  to  th*  ice  ot  Joba  tha  Diiiiia.  IM. 

lalliiniMa,  or  tgui-nummt  intarpntatkiB,  WB, 
(Bm  alio  OinuiMaud  Eiibbiibdi ) 


J. 

Jaoob'a  hl«ijlm— ^...nniri.Tu—  of,  atnogalj 
iiBTTaTt«d  in  tha  Tulnte.  253. 

JaddiiA— tha  lut  hlatono  panoun  of  tha 
Old  TaatanHoC  Mntirs.  1:19. 

Jama*— hla  nlatlonihip,  261— Xn ;  tba  boma 
atlTaiarath.XaOitHg.;  his  tt^niiw,  Kl— 
183  j  U*  aoiiiialiitanaa  with  (ha  Bct&tnr«a, 
KSii  with nncanoDlcKl Utanttin, Mi  liii 
nUjlana  at&toa,  SBS,  £861  hi*  mxlj 
opinlona  of  Jaaoa  and  Hla  mloloti.  Ki- 
lo ChrlMdaal^,  SBO: 


BrxM.SHit'q-;  hla  part  In  tha  Qentila 
•DBtiOTarn,  IK  I  declMon  reapaoUna  pto- 
nbtaa,  2Hi  hfa  mar^idom,  MB,  SH: 
BahUnia  Iwandi^  SOS  <i  xf  -  and  tiadi- 
Uonal  detkua  tnun  ApoccTpha]  Ootpali, 

uaaa,  Epiitla  at—"  the  Qoapal ' 
tioaaa.  fiS ;  hla  indabtAdaeai 


u  the  JSi 
Uteretare, 
Eplitla.  BOr 


ibtedneaa  to  Sarmon 


nndlnc.  31S-3U;    a 


hiitorio  aur- 

atjle,  3^1  mi.,  topical unalriia, 3E0. 3Ji , 
aim,  3SS1  Mtq.;  chanctar.  SXi  j  the  nle- 
dlfltoiT  aipraaaion  of  Hebrew  prophecj, 
313,  3H :  lltenl  TenioD  with  eipUDatdn 
notea.  3S1— 3U :  faith  ud  worki,  3S0,  355 
—357)  Abraham'!  eomple,  356;  coid- 
pajiaOD  Mth  other  ApdatoUo  writing, 
. f_i.    ti-  jM—tL  v^  atoning,  retarred  to, 


Babblnlo  conodt  230,  US  1  fall  at  Uia  d^, 
187— 4M);  JEUa  Capltolini  bnUt  npon  iti 
mini,  481 1  ita  tall  an  epooh  in  bUtorj, 


Jenimtam.  Uia  Kaw,  IBB;  ]« 


a  Jaafaaa  b 


_..  «  diwuiaed  r( 

Chrlitln  theTa&uad,  3(M 

Jamia  loo  ot  Birach— Mithor  ol  "  E(_._ — 

ticna.*a  work  well-known  to  Jama,  »«; 

prohlbitfld  b^  the  Bahbit,  aid. 
Jewadat<atadbraaJna(0alinila),12^Clasdiaa 

orden  Uieir  expnlnon  ennn  Kome,  ibid,  ; 

tntiUtr  ot  the  edict.  3i)  not^iaiolied  in 


FaleMlne. US:  epUemio  ti  marnKi^ 4I» 
if  ua.;  Joaopnu'  opinion  that  tha  Jewa 
wen  ripe  for  deatroctiaii,4M.4M;  bOot 
Jerualam,  48S— WD :  £liaC^tollnabiiil( 
BPOnHa  miaa.01 ;  Jewi  dgnled  artTniawon, 
ShL;  their  religion  abrogatwl,  Aid. 

Joohania  bea  Mapochah— hia  teupoaUac 
oomproDiiae,  142. 

Jochanan  ben  Zaocai  tontella  the  deatractiaa 
of  the  Temple,  13e. 

John— one  ot  the  three  Fillar-Apoatlaa,  SBSj 
hli  rellffiona  miJoritj  BTnalirDnoiu  with 
tlia  iaantTsiition  In  Qalilae,  3M :  a  ki^  to 
hli  impetnona  apiilt,  ibid. :  and  patnotle 
blia,  3S7  i  ■  diacipla  ot  John  the  B^Aiit. 
ibid.  I  hia  call  bj  Jaaua,  SOB ;  hia  ohamo' 
toiiatica,  370  f  ambitloba  rwqaaat  ot  hia 
mother,  374,  375;  hia  tntunacj  wiUi 
Jeana,  37Bi  at  tha  eroaa,  378;  ottnalad 
with  cue  at  the  mother  of  Jeeoa.  Ou. ; 
at  tha  aepnlolira,  379  tt  tto.  i  with  *'  tim 
eleren,"  980 1  ravlelta  O^IOm,  Aid.;  in 
the  Temple  at  Jaroaalem,  3S1 :  bates  tha 
8anbadriB,3atj  aaTcd  bjth*  {ntartercBca 
ot  OMOalial  L,  iMd. ;  aoonrnd,  jet  pet- 
alatins  in  prcaohin^  **  tha  Word^  381; 
once  odIt  menUoned  in  the  FaaliD* 
Epistlea^;  hla  Judaia  armpaUuea.  SK^ 
8Ki  i  abaanoe  of  torthar  mention  in  Soip- 
tale,tillatFBtmoe,3aSi  Ul  exile,  iMd.  ; 
hia  work,  967,381:  the  ^poealMiH  (4.1.I 
ot  pilar  date  to  hli  OhimI  aod  MpiiOm 
Iq.r.i.SSS;  leoandaii  asaodots.  )M— 404; 
death  ol  John,  SB ;  hia  eMnane  old  afe, 

John,  Epiatlcs  ot  —  the  laat  nttenaoaa  at 
Divine  KerelaCion,  53. 

John,  Fint  Epirila  ot— its  object  and  ontlina, 
525)  ointenU,  527,  528:  nmctnral  pen- 
llaritlea,  518  1  anthaBUcitr,  530 ;  tt^iical 
ana^aia,  literal  Teiaion,  and  oommenT, 
631-574, 

John,  Seoond  EpUtIa  of  —  iU  authsnticitT 
diacaeaed,  575  tt  wg.;  Kyria  to  ^th  — 
addreaae^  whether  an  amrilatire  o 


Uttnl   ItuhJaUoq  and  notes,  390,  B81;' 
KlutUion,  aSl  il  Hf, 
Josaphiu— tiumicoJ  to  tha  Chrlitiuu,  St;  > 
nninds  Fbu-lwe,  37 :  bSa  enlo^  ot  ttaa 
■taodoHd   Poppn,  <Md.;    dUe  ol   hie 

PatWa  Mcond  Eputle,  107 1  Ilia  dm  of 
Babbiolo  (Huadnlh  (UHdot»  te.),  i^td- i 
rv-vTitsa  Jiiirlah  blsloiT  tor  Boman 
nadm,  lUj  hia  "  Jawlali  War,"  orlgiO' 
allr  ill  Anunus,  IBB;  tbe  nutru-t- 
■onhineia  ot  hia  wriCiiiga,  IM;  hia 
lDiMk«tuneut  of  tha  piicMhood,  3U  i  acta 
aa  Qoienior  of  Oaisda,  ia>:  hia  militai7 


I.   *Zli 


jMboa  ben  Oanula  aoqoina  the  High  Pri< 
hood  bj  piirchaM,  aU,  814^  maaaacred 
hia  co-r*  igioaiate,  «Q, 

Judah  the  Holy,  Uie  coDpi 
«1;    biouraphieal  an 

Jod^am  a  nji^  li?ito  ai  Boua,  3S  i  fii«nda 
at  omiTt,  se :  ■"'"■'~'  to  CbrlitlaaiET,  37 : 
— ■--■  --  Vhllo  Jndaioa,  188  d 


Eeathood,  m.  •(  iiq. ;  abrogated,  4 
dQTPlo^uenta,  4B0l 
Judaa  ol  Oaliln,  bia  Inaamotioii,  StS. 
Juda.  Epiatia  ot—  work  ol  a  oon-apoati 
— i'--  ■■ '-^dlMli  (rMUntlliaaaJoi- 
■lalliloratnn-,  Hi 
lacood  £pijfClH, 


kd  AuociTpbal 
rithPoia'aaa 


— liai  Ita  avidaat  piioritj  th 
UOj  atoi7  of  tha  ueapoijiii,  '—  ^..^.l 
MDiM13i  thatiadTcntarenithDomitiiui 
Mi.,  tamilj  oouDaifama  of  Jnde.  13k, 
US;  oomrand  Tith  Pant,  137  il  wj. 
Uteiai  toTHoa  and  oonuBeuUxr,  12S — 131 
at* la  ooBBdand,  131 ;  atRuitaiBl  peca 
Iteritr.lSt;  alluiointoaecn'— "— ' — 
13a--13li  fla aim,  lU it  h*. 
JiMtia  Vartyr—  hia  miataka 

Magna, <i,4M;  cbarga a«aiiun  i;ne  jewi 
(oi  (ampartnc  with  Uie  SepCiugiiit,  lu. 
'  hia  atataipeut  aa  to  ooutataporar/  Jewlah 


I  miataka  alxnii  Bimii 


4  Bpodaa  of  RabI 
;  (Baa  alao  Omal 
tha  aabatitutic 


lEria  aud  ItojMtphic. ) 
Ltionarj   aaorifloe   ot 

Kedsr,  taata  of,  and  tlia  acattaied  DatAm, 

M. 
K«iiit«.  tlialr  pait  In  tba  tompla  aarrloea, 

»a,304. 
Kfpkat-partir  at  Corinth,  40.     (Bee  alao  ai. 


a  Happok  qn^Dtfy  rapreflmtad  bj 
IhFB'l  Born  In  tha  flaptuag  ut.  143, 


Kini. 

(•ncrallT.  431. 


X.  841 

(IWs  nu«  gl  the)  lAw,  qnotad  17%  SOO, 

£i»wledffO  and  Wladom,  oomparad  and  oon- 

trutcd.  338. 
Eoheleth  (Hidraah)  and  the  atorr  o£  Ifoie^ 

tenor  aC  Sinoi,  SM. 
EoToh  —  tba  Wau  ol,    131 ;    raproaohed   bj 

HoMa.  sot. 
E7na,in  BeoondEpistlaot  Jahn-^wbathar  an 

' — -"-*? —  -y^  n  propar  nanio,  oopaidarad, 

-m. 


sk; 


tnuUtianal  rstreat  of  Jolu  at 

ratmoa,  sH. 
Idat  mnda.  The  lolirDiiolaficalljiX  el  tba  Mao 

TaaUmant,  406. 
lataat  hlatorlo  name  ol  the 

ninatiTa,  13S. 
Iaw  of  Uoaee— as  regarded  br  x-etor  ana  dj 

Jamn,  tS;    Ha  daliwr  o°  Sinal,  256; 

Babbinic  lef^enda  coDcetoine,  alludod  to 

Ln  the  Aftd  and  Habrawa,  ib'd.;  further 

detail  from  the  Talmud,  SS7 ;  ita  aapac- 

Legeiidarr  tfaoea  In  tha  Beptnagint  Taraioa, 
Lax  Fapia  Foppea,  and  Ita  oonneoon  with 

IJturgT— 3cijptnnil  iiaa  ot  tha  word,  I8H;  ita 
daaalo  meaning,  Ond, 

Locaata  the  poiaonar,  a  paid  agent  of  Karo, 
14:  bar  nrt  in  tha  murder  ol  Claudlna, 
19. 

Luther— on  tha  anthentiiiit;  ol  tha  Epiatlea, 
b3 ;  aa  tpo  the  anthorahlp  ot  Bebrewa,  161, 
137 ;  andoTKea  the  Jcwlah  opinion  con- 
cerning Malchiiedak,  WD;  rsapecting 
Jnioea,  308  ^     on  juatitlcatioD  bj  works, 

sal ;  on  tta  ApocalTpaa,  430. 
Liaiaa^hLa  tlmalj  int«r[araiirM  on  bahaU  of 
Faal,U. 


Kaocabeea,  Booka  of,  nferrad  to  in  Habrawa, 

ua. 


I*  BOBMi  31B I  amnAitaAwWi  uUbcnUv 


1  hi  Chr^t^t;.    GO,   ISii    di>- 


p»n.god  bj  Uia  RiH 
l»j  thaApoidwBc 


Joan   o(   Tbooclit,''  quoted, 

Hutr'^B.  En  o(.  maiksd  bj  tlia  Apoca- 

Huj.  U»  ta«tua  ot  Uie  Apo^at  at  Jim- 
n1«ii,m. 

Ha'ttiflu— bit  mfivaq  vid  m^ttjrdoiB,  47. 
Moloucthon,  ooneendng  HulfAwi  and  F^^il, 

K*lcblied«k-hlaprl«tliDod,l(U|  hlitorical 
117 1  tnllUoul  datellabom  tba  Xidiuh) 
llS;  ungwd«a  bf  PhUoJodwu,  SIS: 
of  aaknown  panabico,  tM. .-  BtteiaptM 
IdnllAatlau,  »8  ct  mi.)  hi*  rdkUTO 
fnatBMi.  t»  t  hk  priaMLxid  xqKnsr  to 
&>tof  tha  LaritH,  Sati  bat  Mwm  to 
th>to(Chri*t,aU. 


r,  tte  Qnakpoat,  IM. 

i,  wit*  of  Cbndliu.  U',  DMtbar  of 

Biituoioii*  ud  OotaTi*,  18 :  bar  attamiit 
n^on  Ndo'i  111*,  *iid  bar  wmtobAd  Aiuit 

■Ui  griatic  tbon   tba   patri*rah^    A&, 


lUsh*^   Ih*   Anhuin]    ud   Qu,   bod}  o 

Haas.  Ill,  119,11$,  UB,  181. 
Wdnidi   EobaUtb,  a  BaliMiilo  a 


a.lM,SOG. 

__l*Lo«t,"  nnotol  MS. 

Hiium,  thB  appallatlTa  of  Chrliduu  in  the 

Talmud  aod  BabUnle  writ 
Uniatsrins  Aii(*L*— tbair  D&i 


Id  BabUnle  mltbig*,  3011. 


i~(Qald*arihaPa[plend), 

■  ooik  of  Halmoolila*,  KM. 

md  of  hia  death,  lU  (<••  alao  111, 


. of  AgrlpplnaandAlii 

hi*  paranta  banlahad,  U.  lua  *•  oon- 
tlaiied  to  tb«  can  of  hla  annt  Domltla, 
aU.,'  hk  bad  tnlning,  ibid.i  hi*  Ufa  an- 
•oooeaadillr  attemptaa  bj  tl»  Buiiuua* 
Hs**aliiu,  t^  who  *hoct&  •((•rmAg  i* 
aaaatalaatad,  IMd.;  hi*  motbai  then 
marria*  tiia  fimpaior,  bar  uuola,  ibid.; 
batroCbed  to  tba  pHnoaH  OntBTla,  17 1 
Id*  Biothar'*  »iDbl(4oiu  Intriioa*,  IS ;  ib* 
polioui  thaSmpar^.U;  kBdpUoMKsto 


m  tbe  tbi 

Dfbl*. 


niAaid.,  imdar  tbe  tntetan 
Ad  Seoeea.  Mi.;  tbe^iV 
nigBan  faTOanUa.  U  d  iri..- 
Gmriaa  olaliaq^i^ 


SZ;  baqoairalavith  Acriiipi»L£3;pi>i*oiia 
bi*  bioUter-la-law,  tile  r^Eht/al  hair  to  the 
tbrona.  H ;  oootnoti  a  lajnillaaf  witfa 
Popvaa  Sabina,  the  wife  of  a  beoa  eom- 
paofoa,  XS,  «bo  pnHBplad  hi*  wont 
criiDea,  hiclndiiiff  tbe  muileT  ot  hii 
U'ltlw.  t5. 37.  and  eTwtualli  DMrti  her 
daath  from  a  kick  bj  Karo,  28 :  laaioctsd 
of    Bone.  39.    but   he 


itj.  ia. 


HeropoUi— Its  DOBDaiiaa  with  the  rabnildiuv 

01  Borne,  SO. 
Kaw  Tew'i  Oaf  and  ita  •oUmuitlaa,  a*  nb 

aarvad  b*  tbe  Jem,  138. 
Nloaoe  Craad  aii>.r«d  in  the  ohonha^  IM. 
Hloodamna,  Ooipal  of,  qootad  oc  alladad  to, 

77,  UfL 
HlBolaa  tha  Dmiaa.  3W. 
Mloalalttaa  Idsbt  tha  Indlgnalioa  o(  John, 

139^  tboiroflcin  and  deTalopment,  ibid.; 

tba  arror  of  InaiAaa  a*  to  tbelr  toonder, 

Niahmath  Ghl^m  quoted  for 


Outaiia  -dandbtai  of  Claadloa,  18  j  manieil 

her  tcittber.  Mi  baoiiibedto  Piadataria. 

SI :  >»*■  ■111*  foil  br  order  of  her  boalnad, 

tbid. 
Oulaa'  TmpI*  at  LeoDtopolla,  tfaoo^t  hj 

BODW  to  ba"thaTein^a'refaindto  in 

Babtewt,  1S3,  BV 
Oricni  — tha  graetsat  of  tba  Chriatiaa  lUkan. 

]KibIi|iHinll>re .^    ..: ■_.— 


Paetu*  Thnaca  a  noHa  Stida,  t:  pat  to  daath 

K  order  of  Ken,   Kg     ''-  -■■ ■— 


.  .     Of  J>AD'a£fatla,»i. 

■  adopUon  la  Babln^e  irrltlB|*, 

obMlQl  Ban**  and  patiiatle  oaa^ 

FindlaB,   Ita   irinbolle  applleitlon   br   th* 


tima,  ideotiflsd. 


HophtAiihht  *■  retA  In  apoftoUo 
'l;  ChrlirtJu  lutidpaUon, 


r>trutle  ti»i  Bi  to  Uie  mbonUp 
I ~3,  010. 


5V 


LOf  Ix  treated  by  th«  politAnlu  of 
"ulcj^    IS  i     prot«ct«d   from   tba 

_. Corintb   b;  aslliD,  broCber  of 

Senaca.  Wi.;  dollnrsd  tron  Uie  plolx  of 
the  BuhedrlD  at  J^nualeia  bj  Lyaioa 
ud  Faitui.  ibid.;   lui  uppoJ  to  CB9«r, 

.^j  1.. ,j ,„  Bonn.  iWd.;  indi- 

In  hla  apiitlei, 


and  hifl  mldeit 


u  of  AleXBndriaDii 

F«ll*--(l>e  refnn  of  tba  eul;  Clirfrtluu,  388 ; 

of  ^vwTaV^tiSi  prcKnt  IdeaUflutlon, 

Feuta^  01  honnhoid  god*,  17. 


mutTTdom.  Si :  ttutiiBr  deUila  from  Uu- 
dltlon,  84,  6Si  fall  cooneiion  with  Borne, 
«S   (lud  HM|,    hlj   cmcifliioQ,  Mj    Mi 

Pater,  Flnl  Eiiiitla  ot— ippnuinuila  date, 
87 1  Dbu*>^t«mtlc  teatuna.  6Si  Ooapcl 
nnlnlaoancei,  e»,  70  i  influanoa  of  Paul 
and  Jamea,  71-73;  onpnalitr  of  the 
•otbor,J3imbject-niatlar,7*— 7Bi  Gospel 
to  tlia  diad,  77-60 ;  concitiaton  toua  of 
tha  Ei^atla.  SO,  8]  i  blatoriisl  circum- 
atanoaa,  33 ;  keinota  of  iU  taubiog,  B3 ; 
to  *hom  addmaed,  S3,  Mi  acquiioluii^e 
witb  Book  o(  lUiel,  85 .-  tomoJ  aaalTua, 
St—gs  1  acquaintanoe  wltli  Book  of  Pro- 
Tarbc  W ;  cloatDK  admonlUoni,  W  i  sala- 
tatioD,  07. 

Pater,  a«c»iid  Epiitle  of— iU  diaticEulililnr 
pacnilirltica,  87 ;  canoutdtT,  88  ^  eitema] 
— '•■— ...K..^.:..  «,.  patrlallc 


I'i3 ;  aiOEiuaritlea  of  atjle  and  anmaaiDo, 
IW— IMi  poiutaof  dBUailljtoJoBephiu, 
107  •*  •«. ;  oontnita.  109  -.  colncidencaa  tc 
Jada.  110-113;    aiithea licit;  discuawd, 


uS^nai' 


IWi  fall  pecidiu  eicgod*  of  dolr  Wilt; 
lUd. ,-  hia  ibfloaaca  od  Apoitotic  writingi, 
ISO  at  ■«.  I  hla  pbiloaaphr  ambodled  In 
"--   '■ '-m  School {••«  «.».  .lljiaif 


iriaX  153 1  ita  part  ia  tha  dt 
BaTeUtioo,  153,  15i  il  >»(.; 
ot  Habrews 


•ssr. 


I^■  602,  ens'; 

ebren,   <11 
»b,"13a 


Bull— aocradltad  br  T-citn»,  tha  Boman 
blaloriaa,  57;  uisd  illiiitratiTel;  br  Cl«- 


FhTlactorioa,  their  exalttd _. 

PilotA-Uia  elorj  ot  bia  loiter  to  Tilwi 

amlng  tha  Cmdfiidan.  11, 
Pl!(rriiii«Ka  'oaata  oWndninn— Hillel' 

re-Tlaltina  Jan 
Pirke  Babbi  ^ei 


m. 


PUto— a  DOtabla  i 


! ;  trtkaa  occaaioii  of  for 
n  the  death  of  Isaac, 
iple  of  etbuia  luapirK- 


348. 


(.';  anil  Indirectlj  on  ChriatiaJiilT,  ibid.  ; 
worka  qsotad  or  aUnded  to,  104, 174, 


"Epadlciu 
»  CJbriatlaoitj, 


uoted.  335. 


Tmjin, 


HTcaiUo  irafflti, 

Pomper'H  daaacntlcm  ot  the  Temple  ol  Jeru- 

nlem,  228. 
PompoBia  OnBcIna— her  poaaiblo  eooaeiion 

Poppsa  SubLoa — wife  of  Marcna  Otho,  trana- 
lened       


Fofft-baptiamal  al: 


BdbiT 


jnledeiDent  ot  Paalu 


Prodigal  it  J  of  Imperial  Kome,  S,  *,  M. 
Froaelji™  at  the  court  of  Nero.  36;  inimical 
to  Cbriniaiuty,  37;  injuriaua  to  laraal. 


Frthasonaa  Hjitahaa. 


'mlDlioencea  ot  John  the 
aenan  ol  the  14th  N iaao 
and  tba  issuireotion  in 


>.  Talmud,  and  raapaci  In 


BabUide  Booont  el  Um  pattsn  irf  Uu  TUMf 

■ttola,  ITS. 
BabUnina  OsliiWl  and  mOamtai,  DBS. 
Adoo,  it*  int«rpntAtioD  and  ubc^  33Q,  S50- 
Biui»m— mutaken  hoUod  oI  Um  (uI;  Cbordi, 

Tempi*  *enl«,  »^  MH 


BsdimpUaa— ths  r 


, ■  Hi  PBt« 

oODipiuvd.  73— 7S. 

■atheoitieUsotFintEpiitlaar  P*tAr,07i 

« thi  Becond  EiArtk,  a7. 
lUptntane*.  th«  primur  teoonof  t^  Ootpal, 

307 1  lU  tmportuCB,  Stt. 
BshOidtlha,  "UakdalthBCkptiTity,"!!!. 
Bich  uid  Poor  proTidentUlj  ta>t«d,  330. 
Blshleoasii*!!    deBosd    bj   Full,    UVi    bj 

ApoU»,  ilM. 
Bolmplam'B  boDaakBepoT,  *  NaiDitiu  jar- 

Bomaui.  Eplalls  to,  Ita  data,  Ao.,  3U. 

Bod*— Ita  abnwnuil  dsprailtf ,  1  it  xg. ;  lU 
wealtht  prDdl|raBt.T,  cc,  Aw.j  ynpoDdar. 
anoe  ol  it*  bUt*  popnlatloD,  I  j  Its  iBiiilb 
lUa,  Si  Utaratun  and  art,  t,  6 1  pnblje 

moribund  nlitrion,  7,8i  Its'oontaot  with 
CbijitUulljr,  11,  U!  ita  goldan  fufnfiwi- 
■iuKk  El,  « 1  tba  bmrnlBc  at  tlu  idU,  Br- 
as i  St.  Patsfa  conuaxfani  witb  Bome, 
6S;  IoncvilaotiUdotnha,ari  bmios 
at,  MS ;  peitlleDBO,  **t  i  BabUalo  lagsnd 
Ot  itfl  founEliiiK,  4i63  L  bomlnr  of  tbfl 
Tample  of  Juciter,  *8i ;  ita  o^ntbiow,  aa 
reffsided  bj  Eadiu,  OH.;  Fatrinlo  *•!■ 
.liMice  reipeoUng  Bt.  Pstw'a  Tlilt,  CM. 
Bubi^lUua  FlanCnaTbli  aanadnatiao  br  Naio, 


Sabhacb  of  Babbatiam.  «7. 
Bakja  Uonni  (Baddba)— hla  mlaalan,  U& 
Balam  and  Jsnualem,  flia,  S13. 
Balonw— bar  aaiUUona  nqnaat,  374 
Sammael,  tb*  Ajuel  of  Daatb,  W. 
fiaabadrin     of     Jaroaalam — tta     oonapliacjr 
MNlDBt  Paol,  Ui  It*  libal  ot  tb*  Chiu- 

Satan— Dues  ttmriad  a*  ths  leolplaut  ot  tb* 
worid'iranKim,180,i23;  SabHnlo ooDoeit 
aa  to  tba  aberanoa  of  bli  adTarae  praro- 
gatlTa  on  Daj  of  " '  ~" 


d  ita  deralopmanta,  B7L 

Benaai— 00-tutor  witli  Boimi  of  tiia  jontbtnl 
Hen,  17)  bla  benign  Influanoa  oiar  bia 
pupil,  XI 1  bis  nntlmelj  and,  18 1  big 
ap&iionaqnotad,SW. 

Bapbar-ha-CbBjlm—a  Babblnloal  tnatiaa  on 
eacbatolofn,  3t7. 

Beptnagint  Tanion  of  Old  Teatameiit  undar- 
taken  at  iucanae  ot  Ftfllomj  Pblla- 
dalphni.140:  ita  Lanring npon  tba OentHe 
world,  itid.;  upon  Jenandjudainn,  lit; 
tbe  annivemi?  of  ita  publication  kept  aa 

aa  a  Jmt  by  tbe  Pale*tlniaa'jaira,'uZ; 
/uatlu  Kartjr'a  eoinplatnt  ratpeotlnc, 
Mi.;  tta  mifttrailalKHU,MSft  sag.TSl 


looal  Haa,  IM  i  nofdsd  by  ato*  ■■  n 

iaapimd  ttauaUtlon,  IK 
Barmon  «  tba  Konnt  ooDiand  witk  BpMI* 

alJaoM*,W4,317,IW. 
SkaUolli  iliattelliw-an  appellatlm  of  ths  Daj 

ot  AIOBCBMDt,  137. 
ahakaapara— TIawn  rf  Atlmu  (01,  t)  qaot«d, 

153  i  J  Btimy  aad  Claapatn  fa  IL  MB. 
ahaaUnab— tb*  •ola  pnrocatiT*of  unM,  SOO  i 

ft  Jtirlab  name  lor  tbe  Muaiah,  334. 
Shaaw  Ifr»l— (ta  dailj  repetition,  3M:  tb* 

k*]>nola  ot  Judaiam^SSe,  3SI. 

ouotadfSStl 


417   *   H9.:,- 
ApoeaJjp**,  tt 
SUanlan  law,  7. 


Bbswm  ot  nil  Dah-ona  ol  tba  earltaat  wrltara 

In  tbe  Talmud,  :3& 
Slnon  Mwoa— tha  bmnd  ol  bla  oontatt  vUb 

Peter,  M. 
BbBon  aou  of  Giora — a  ranownad  1ud<ff  in  the 


B  aon  of  Oniai^  tb*  model 


1  br  enudl 

. i>riaaUiood,ni. 

ffiraob— tba  aon  of,  Ul  UtaiUT  li 

the  SpiaU*  of  Ian**,  313. 
BiBTarj— ita  pranlanoa  at  Boma, 

raray  aodaT*!.  and  whj,  91. 


Bolbtara-.-tta    anncatlTa 

Hebrein.  iLfSls,  4H. 

Bolomon,  tbe  Wladnm  of,  143. 


lioiam— ita  preialasae  tn  AfotMIe  tSmm, 
3  i  ita  premimn  on  anlcida,  iKd. ;  tta 
deoadenoe.  10:  ootapated  witb  CbriB. 
tlanltr,  iM.    (See  alao   OoCa,    Claordk*, 

Btoninff  of  Jaremiab,  333. 
Boato^na— bia  Idea  of  Cluiatiaalt*,  B,  tM. 
Boioida,   tb*  panacM   of   Btolda,    9|    ita 
fraqnenoj,  and  Ita  Tariad  n '~'  — 


a.  130. 

TnUaiiia  viaanli  of  Boman  [Jaja,  40. 
Tablaa  ot  tbe  Law,  tbeir  tradiUonal  ala*  and 

welfbC,  230. 
Taoltua— bla  aosonut  of  tbaBomui  SbdiIc,  7  j 

ol  Kero,  K;  bia  tiew  ol  CloivtiaiutT,  a, 

»i  bla  deaoiptton  ol  tba  Jaw*  ol  bit 

time,  413. 
Talmud  of  Bab 


almud  of  Babilon— a  mmpand  of  tb*  tra- 
ditiona  of  the  sldon  (Aat*.  it.  tk  ita 
■uUrwI,  181j  Ita  oompilar,  io..  Aid. 

ancbuma  (Bfldraab),   -    ' — '-*'    — " * 

QDOtad,  Ul,  817, 4H 


a  Jewish    ( 


Tuimi,  oi 


Tartutu,  ■  nlawlntiTrm.  mkda  iu«  of  1)r  Fflttf, 


U,3« 

Topla  0 


n  ol  tha  ChrtiUuu,  38,  ST,  ! 
uvitloa  ot  Jnda  tha  cullact  on  r 
in  I  idOTedlU  Banui])H  wltli  i 
Batevwi,  IMj  hla  pioBoniuied  Tia 
e^baer,  saa,  402. 
' — omit  <tt  ua  Twolfa  Fabrlaroha,  c 

irfamd  to,  179,  Sn,  H2,  881,  « 


Tirtrw  ramTnafrnii ,  th 

Tbaodora  ol  Kopma 

PatiJBa  Eplitlaa,  or,   lu 
AiMaljpaa,«»i   boUto 

TbOBMi,  ttas  Apoatla  of  Indlk,  U 


TUMriniL  Froommloi — 

toPlino, M i  Dada  Pntaot  ol  AleiudrU, 
4101  btittmporiHiicolwnetcr,  Uni. 

nuts,  lUdBdi,  a  Babbnio  commontai?  on 


ofJiMiot  of  Jodn*,  47V  i  hli  araut  o( 
kaf  to  Joaaphiutfaa  hiitorlan,  487; 
UookadM3*ninl«n,48S|  aoiiDDa  to  p»- 
Mcra  tha  Tamsla,  Mi.:  bla  pnrpOM  to 
dntnv  CbilaUul^  nlth  Jndalam,  Oid.; 

"~  ■* — ' "on  at  tha  oitj  of  JanulmB, 

d  brloM*!"!".  bat  bfanded 
ay  tha  nbola,  IMd.,  not*. 


pwldiauia),  Trfanad  to,  4U. 


Tall  ot  tha  Tample— Ita  nwtwiiU.  _ 

io.,  338 1  ita  ajmbolio  leoohiiu,  S~, 
Teapaalao— hii  m^iHlea,    VO;    Ui    hiitorj 

alnddatlTa  ot  raislatjoii,  4S1, 182. 
'netoiinna  ol  Pettaa— liii  InletprMkUon  of 

tha  Apoaljpaa.  UH,  490. 
TltiinMarj— kartomb  at  Epheaoa,  sn. 
Tina,  Tha,  an  nrlj  eooleniaiUnl  leqend.  3B7. 
Tlsitatiail  ot  the  Sick  (Choich  Benioe],  rs- 

tamd  to,  isa,  317. 
Tolsata  TsniOD— ona  at  id  parrarrioiu,  USK. 


skDOwn  to  tho  Jaivi,  borrowad  from 

,    BooE  of— 4ta  Alaxaodrlan  orlvin, 
ooinddBiioea     with    iha     PaaUna 


Ep^tla*.  ue.     T<r  Tiric 
te.,  ioa  Indoi  oE  Qaotetlii 

rorU — ootiditJaii  oE  uiApoati. 

;    oomnnd  with   tha   C 
a  et  wua  Jnialem  waa 


ZaDophon,  tha  phjalolftB  ot  dftndhu^  U. 
Xonophon  a  UsmonUIla,  Sin. 


ot  tha  Xalrand,  qooteil,  Sl7. 
"Talknt  Chadaah,"  a  Babbiulfl   mlaoallaDj, 

qnotod,  W,  ML 
"Tuknt  BhimoDlJ*  %  Babli 


T  ZabMM— hla  kmW  atatoi,  SSSi 


Zaalol^  a  pollUoal  tuition,  tha  Htnu-Kidn 

ot  Jowiy,  an.  MS,  4U,  418, 44S. 
-    -     'ih.  tha  aoB  of  Sstaohldi— the  retar- 


aoaa  Id  Katthaw  imbaMr  u 

^om,iaai  hii nmdttr, 4ia 

boo,  tha  Btolo  phUoao^iar,  nten 

Zmibbabal.  Tamplo  ot,  W. 

"Zohar-a  Bolad  EabbaUMo  wot] 


■a  daaUutlon  of  Qia  ampa^oat,  B8, 


)  by  Google 
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PASSAGES   OF   SORIPTUBE 

QUOTED  OE  BBFBRHED  TO. 


ilT.  IB,  IS      £17 


ili.  11        p.  lis 
IS,  U       11> 


itI.  18. »      S» 


Hi*.  3-7     ass 


I.  ia-18,101) 

ia         a 


^HKWIC 


PASSAQEB    OT    flCRIPTCKB 


I.   1— IS     20 


'"'t    »'"" 

rT(«>iKi 

«i). 

IT.  la      p.  lU 

ri  4 

'■S,sa 

ti        xs,sn 

Itl» 

■u 

iriH.u          »a 

lii.  la.  u     193 

IX.30           u> 

3W 

ITTtU.     t                U> 

aoi 

iLU 

ILaunm. 

iIt.   1 

IM 

T.  8      p.eu 

^:'U 

Sir 

a-'i    »» 

Hi*.  14,  IS  SO 

M  13S 

B  MB 

17  317 

iiTlll.  10  33S 


mi.   8,8        8SQ 
il  fi» 

mli.   i 


HS,  IM 
U,ll       Stt 

11         3u,4a 

SB  183, 190,  EV 


U  4U 

tl  a  SM 

li.  i  su 

iiii.  s  ail 

iIt.  8  sga 

iTiii.   <  S9B 

lU.  lOt  II     an 


tUL   9 

a 

liU.  7 


Hi.   8,13      2St 

IS  MS 

n.  11  143 

aULX  isa 

L  B— UP.I7S 


It.  8,  I«  p.  EIS 

17         nt 
T.  10         as 

nJT.  9>,  81      as> 


QQOTID   OB  SXriBBBD  Ta 


tu.  Ba,M     m 


L  e      p.iM 
1*.  u         M,  ssa 

TtL   T  MB 


mU.   1,9        Ste 


zL  ^7        HI,HB 


(.mK»»i]. 

Fwnua 

A  P.S38 

p.  B3S 

EOS 

nrU.  21 

Ml 

sw 

II.lii.  SI 

SK 

19§.£M 

""'is 

EW 

sag 

i 

F.318,8tB 

a»B,a» 

riLe 

S9S 

U7 

Oumcui. 

SSI 

Tl.    B 

Ciotn^lc 


PASSAOBB    or    BCBIPTUBS 


laiUB  (ohHhmI). 


ae 

SS3 

llTi. 

COS 

iiiii.  e-7 

STB 

iiriii.  e 

80 

aa 

326 

llU.   2 

M8 

MT 

wa 

&- 


Ui.   7-13     3SS 


u.  7,s  p.  in 

It.  /        !ea.a 

&  1}    P*« 


UL 10        p.  HS 


T.  1  4U 

Co<wlc 


TED  OB  REIEBRKD  TO; 

ToBlI  ((buKumJ). 
Tilt.  S       p.  US 


Soeuaumcui  (MHtteMd). 


UL    1.1    p.UO.» 
1-3       ISO 
S  m,60O 


i>.  *     p.ais 


IS  337 

Ti.  1-*      ise 


Tui?-^ 

a  IS 

ai.i)a 

158.178 

w 

m.3n 

ii-lS 

i«.i» 

818,386 

T 

]» 

ri.   8.T 

ISl 

IS,  la 

Wi 

III.  10 

256,333 

18 

SIS 

lUl.   1 

US,  251 

ITl.     1,» 

W 

nil.  r 

4S4 

a,lM7SW 

17 

lie 

rtll.l5.M 

303 

11.28,18 
11L45,S1 


lz.18  sa« 

I.   a  2U 


U— U     4 


18.ffl 
1   8-12 


ssa,sss 

2«5 
313,381,831 


70;M 
31» 


PABSASn    or    BOBIPTUBI 


KiTTMSW  (oonMuuSi. 


d.  n        p.13),S27iSU 
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'Ur.   Funr'i  quilificaiions  for  tliis  aax  worii  ue  In  man*  mpecli 
,l„f«l  mind  will  n«  froB.  the  pm.«l  of  thi.  book,  without  i^  .h. 
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e  M  ■  UfE  or 

"  A  Kholarly  yet  populu  Life  of  ChriM  wu  much  wioled  by  the  thousiiniit  who  (each  in  our 
u  hM  been^met*!  fuuVsod  Mlmbabhr.  bylb*  Life  now  befo're  ut'-AWr^Afiiwf. 
irnjficenl  teiiei  of  pictoiiai  jlimttuiooi  bipplied  in  the  ilimtratcd  edition-" — Itiuilrattd 
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POPULAR   EDITION.     One  Vol.     Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;   cloth, 
gill  edges,  7s.  6d. ;  Peisinn  morocco,  los.  6d.  ;  tree-cair,  15s. 

-Full  honour  miut  be  r.eI>U  the  author  of  th^  book  for  the  diligence  with  which  he  hi<. 
'fciihwhichhth»llulfilledlliiJ.I|.JlotHdlMk.-'— *Kwrf.  '"  °  '"    "'"" 


The  Early  Days  of  Christianity. 
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ANNOUNCEHeNT  OF 
A  SeHIAL  ISSUEc/lAt  POPULAB  JJDITfO.Y 

Arehdeaeon  Farrar's 
Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul 

IN  SIXPENNY  PARTS. 

To  be  Oompleted  in  11  Parts.    (PABT  1  read;  JAN.  26,  ISdS.) 

"The  real  excellences  of  the  book  are  such  as  to  warrail  ouf 
recommending  its  careful  study  to  those  who  desire  to  obtain  m 
adetjuaie  view  of  the  moral  grandeur  and  complex  variety  of  ilw 
Aprtsile's  character,  and  of  the  ejitent  and  fruitfulness  of  his  laliouu' 
— Guardian. 

"Canon  Farrar,  in  drawing  this  expressive  and  animated  pi 
traiture  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  has  laid  all  classes  of  Chniu:ni 
under  obligations,  and  thousands  will  gain  from  his  pages  a  tiucr, 
richer,  and  more  life-like  conception  of  the  charaaer  and  work  of  s;. 
I'aul  than  it  was  possible  (or  them  to  obtain  before."— Z'a*/^  i^irw. 

"  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  an  intense  and  <j\c!- 
powering  love  to  Christ,  and  of  a  boundless  sympathy  wiih  :u 
iinrivaDed  hero  of  his  story,  breathes  through  every  page  of  Ciiiii 
Farrar"s  work.  Dr.  i'arrar  will  for  ever  take  his  place  among  'i-- 
masters  in  English  theology,'  and  'the  classic  preachers  of  i.: 
Knylish  Church,'  " —  IVatc/iiium. 

"  The  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  Is  brought  before  the  re.Tii: 
in  clear  and  definite  outlines,  while  the  background  of  the  ponn' 
has  been  filled  in  with  a  minuteness  of  picturesque  and  sthul,: 
detail  which  few  living  writers  could  have  compassed,  Kol  I." 
careful  is  the  portrayal  of  the  minor  characters  who  were  Iruu.'' 
into  connection  with  St.  Paul  during  his  career.  Each  has  his  u»  '■ 
individuality  traced  with  a  firm  hand,  guided  by  the  inspiun-" 
of  deep  reading.''— Ci'/y^d 

"  We  must  congratulate  the  author  on  a  work  which  is  not  n- ) 
his  own  litcrar)-  ch-j d\i:in-rt,  but  is  also  out  of  sight  the  best  tnzl.ji 
work  of  its  class." — Hriiuh  Quarterly  Review. 

"So  long  as  volumes  hke  these  continue  to  be  written  a:., 
circulated  in  this  country,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  'the  U;'- 
whiuh  remnins  unmoved,'  or  for  our  British  Christianity,  to  wh.,.. 
Canon  Kairar  in  tln.-se  recent  years  has  been  enabled  to  do  n-' 
s]>leiidid  service." — Lixerpool  Mirairy. 
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